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INTRODUCTION. 



These volames, it is believed, will be found to present the first 
connected outline of the history of Royal women prior to the 
Norman Conquest. Most refers are acquainted, through the 
medium of Miss Strickland's admirable work, with the personal 
memoirs of Matilda, Queen of the Conqueror, and her successors, 
who were united by the tie-matrimonial to our English monarchs ; 
yet who can trace even an outline of the life of Editha the Good, 
her contemporary and predecessor on the throne ? Of tlie stormy 
and troubled history of Queen Emma, who was wife of two king^, 
and mother also of two, and who first introduced her Norman 
countrymen into England, still less is known : nor are there to be 
found any connected details concerning the wives of those Saxon 
kings who laid the foundation of our English laws and institutions. 
No one has been found to go back beyond the era of the Conquest 
to search amid dusty and worm-eaten records for details illustra- 
tive of the vast mine of history, with all its hidden stores of wealth, 
from the first to the eleventh century. Investigation has com- 
menced from a point more lucid, when Norman conquerors im- 
posed the Doomsday Book as a lasting token of their power. 

Woman, possessing, as she ever does, an all-powerful influence 
over the events of her day, has thrown a bright light over the 
dark history of the first eleven centuries of our annals, and during 
that period we discover a succession of-important historical events 
which have occurred through her instrumentality. Were not 
Roman taste and luxury first made popular in Britain through 
the influence of Cartismandua, and progressively developed under 
subsequent female sovereigns, her successors, during the Roman 
domination, not the least remarkable of whom was the Empress 
Julia, wife of Severus? Where, in the whple history of this 
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She b said to have been great-graDd-daoghter of King Lad, the eldest 
of the seven sons of Beli the Great, the heroes of the famous bards, 
Anenrin, Taliesin, Lljwarch H^n, and their followerSi whose compositions 
may be ascribed to the sixth centoiy.' 

Lnd is a favorite vrith early chroniclers, and his name is preserved 
somewhat oonspicuonslj in that of the capital of England.' 

The father of Cartismandaa was Mandubratios, or Afarwj, the son of 
ImanaentioSy Prinoe of the Trinobantes, or people of Middlesex and 
Essex, whose contentions with the victorious Cassivellaunus, or CaswalloOi 
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' Lappenberg's Hist of England under the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

* Nennios, Abbot of Bangor, wrote his Hittoria Britonnm about the year 869, 
•nd speaks of eariier works to which he was indebted. He is indigntDt at the 
name of Troynovant being replaeed by that of Lud's Town, as he intitu on the 
tradition, of which the Britons were long proud, of a descent fh>m Brutus, grand- 
son of jEneas; "a fabulous national tradition of Rome;'* obeerves Dr. Lappen- 
berg, ** with the faded tinsel of which the vain Britons adorned themselves,** la 
appropriating it to their own nation. 

8 (»a) 
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Afarwj had made OTertures to Caesar in Oaol, offenDg him tbe meaiia 

^ of a second attempt on the couDtrj, which offer was gladly accepted ; 

and Afarwj and his son Scaeva, together with thirty others of his rela- 

V tions and adherents, placed themselves in the hands of the Romans as 
hostages, and afterwards accompanied the conqueror on his return to 
Rome, when Cassivellaunus had been forced to submit to the yoke of the 
powerful strangers, whose absence from his conn try he sacrificed much to 
obtain. 

It is not known whether Afarwy had a wife with him when he quitted 
Britain; but it is supposed that, if so, after her death he espoused a 
Roman lady, according to the policy adopted by Caasar, to secure the 
friendship of the islanders. Cartismandua, there is reason to think,* was 
the offspring of this second marriage, and it was in Rome that she mar- 

V ried her cousin Cymbeline, one of the hostages, who, being in due time 
called back to Britain to assume the royal sway, was accompanied by his 
bride on his return to the land of his nativity. 

Although no particulars of the childhood of the daughter of Afarwy 
have been hand^ down to us, the early years of Cymbeline, her husband, 
have not been suffered to rest in the shade by historians. The hero of 
Britain, as he afterwards became, and who has been made familiar to us 
^ by Shakspcare, was, when a British hostage, educated in Rome, that most 
polished of cities, and, like the youths his companions in the same dr- 
eumstances, received eventually an appointment suitable to his rank. 
Various offices were indeed assigned to the Britons. 

Cicero, with true Roman contempt, speaks of Britain in his time as a 
country from which slaves only could be procured, — alluding to certain 
captives who had been sent by their conquerors to the circus, wherei no 
doubt, their novel appearance would at that day excite as much interest 
as any barbarian exhibited on our own stage would do; or the orator 
might speak in reference to certain Britains appointed to carry the litter 
of the Emperor, — ^a post certainly, if ignoble, requiring fidelity to his 
person. Cymbeline could scarcely be included in Cicero s contemptuous 
notice, for he not only received a noble education, but was appointed to 
attend in person on the Emperor Augustus in his wars ; in which service 
he became so distinguished for his valour, that he was rewarded with the 
honor of knighthood, which carried with it certain peculiar and enviable 
distinctions. 

The Eques, or Roman knight, was permitted to wear rings on bis fin- 
^ gers, which no inferior person might display. He was also entitled to 
wear a dress embroidered with broad guards and studs of purple, which, 
together with the horse he rode, were provided by the Senate. The Bri- 
tish coins of Cymbeline bear the horse-rampant, which shows how proudly 
the prince regarded the Imperial favour. The Roman knight woo had, 
like Cymbeline, conducted himself valiantly in time of war, if a stranger 
and auxiliary^ as in his case, was rewarded with a chain of gold, while 
a citizen of Rone could only gain a silver one by his valour. By such 
distinctions the Roman emperors attached foreigners to their service, — a 

' Carte. Boberts' British History. 
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polide iiatfare, as wm proved by the firmoess with which the hii8bai4 
of CarlifliiiMidqa eoDtinaied frieodl j to the Romao ioterest 

Ao especial dignity was also enjoyed by the wiyes of the knights of 
Rome : to this Gartismandus must neceraarily have been admitted. The 
knowledge of the early associations of the future Queen of the Britons 
may serve to explain, in some degree, many of the eiroumstanoes of her 
after-life. She was brought up in all the pomp and splendour of a luxu- 
rious court, with the throne of Augustus ever before her eyes, and the 
riches, glory, and honours of the Roman nation continually present to 
her view. At that time, love of dress and display was carried to a most 
inordinate height in the Imperial City, and we find Pliny reproving with 
indignation the monstrous disorders which had crept into the world, fol- 
lowing up his remonstrances thus : <' But say that women may be allowed 
to wear as much gold as they will, in bracelets, in rings on every finger- 
joint, in caroanets about their necks, in earrings pendent at their ears, in 
stays, wreaths, and chin-bands ; let them have their chains of gold as 
larse as they list under their arms, or cross over their sides, scarf-wise ; 
and say that gentlewomen and mistresses may have their oollars of gold 
thickly beset and gambhed with massive pearls, pendent at their neck, 
beneath their waist ; that even in their beds, when they should sleep, 
thej may remember what a wei^t of gold they carry about them ; must 
they therefore wear gold upon Uieir feet, as it were to establish a third 
estate of women, answerable to the order of knights, between the matrons 
or dames of honour, and the wives of mean oommoners V From this 
passage it would appear that solden ornaments on the feet were permitted 
to Roman knights,— « privilege no doubt prised by all who formed 
part of the community. Cartismandua, among the rest of the ladies who 
were married to Roman kniffhts, must have incurred the censure of the 
historian. It is not surprising, on reflecting to what a height of luxury 
the ladies of the period had arrived, that in after-times she should have 
disdained the simple manners of her nncultivated British subjects ; and 
she may be excused if her heart should have reverted and clung in later 
Tears to those among whom she had known her earliest enjojrments. The 
Jove of splendour in dress must have become habitual to her, and it was 
but natural that she should sigh for scenes of gaiety so congenial to 
youth. Cartismandua cannot justly be blamed for this weakness so com- 
mon to her sex and breeding, nor can it be imputed to her as a crime 
that she preserved to the last day of her existence her faithful attachment 
to Rome. This latter feeling was also strongly inculcated and recipro- 
cated by Cymbeline, who is said to have made himself so dear to the 
Emperor that he was saluted by the honourable title of " Friend to the 
Commonwealth ;" and on his return to Britain, Augustus granted him 
permission either to pay or receive remittance of the tribute imposed by 
Csnar on the Britons, according to his own pleasure. Cymbeline did not 
avail himself of the generous (mer, being desirous to preserve the friend- 
ship of the Romans, and to secure for the British youth an opportunity 
of continuing to make their residence at the capital, where there were so 
many opportunities of obtaining an enlightened education, the advantage 
of which he had himself fully experienced. 
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It would be carious to follow the route of Cartismandaa and her has* 
band, in that early age of Britain's annals, when they journeyed towards 
^ the land over which the death of Tenantius, Afarwy's brother, had called 
them to rule. There were then no facilities of travel, and the difficulties 
were greater than we can now well conceive. The usual passage from 
Oaul to Britain appears to have been from Boulogne, in Belgic Gaul, to 
Sandwich, or from Calais to Dover as at the present day. There has 
been a question as to what description of vessel was used for the servioe 
of passing the narrow seas ; but those antiquaries who contend for the 
eoracUf a frail bark only used for rivers, could have been but little aware 
of the nature of the Channel. There were, probably, vessels of sufficient 
weight and power to render the navigation comparatively easy to less ex- 
perienced sailors than our own ; and, of course, all the resources of art, 
as it then existed, would have been employed, that the royal pair should 
arrive on their own shores with becoming pomp. 

But it was probably at the port of Dowgate,' on the Thames at Loa* 
don, that Cardsmandua and her husband landed, and from that spot 
commenced a triumphant entry into the city in one of those chariots, 
goi^eoosly painted and adorned with silver, which historians have 
described with minuteness.' 

As Cymbeline was a Roman knight, the distineaished friend of Angus* 
tos, and a descendant of their own royal family, both himself and Cartis^ 
mandua must have been weloomed by the Britons with every honour 
which it was possible for them to offer. 

Lud's Town, or London, had even then arisen to considerable impor*> 
" tance as 'Hhe resort of merchants" and residence of the chief of the 
Trinobantes, of which state it was the capital. It is said to have coo* 
tained more dwellings than any other town in Britain ; and simple as 
these were as fifr as architecture is ooocemed, they were important in their 
kind: the Britons did not employ stone for the construction of their 
dwellings till taught the art of architecture by Agricola,* nor was glass 
used for architectural purposes till some time after the Saxon invasioo. 
The feeling which touched the heart of the noble Caimetacus, when he 
viewed the Roman splendour, might have oast a shade on that of Cartis- 
mandua when she first beheld her own future resal abode. Caractacos 
is said to have exclaimed : '' How is it possible that a people possessed 

■ Holinshed. 

> Mauda, Queen of Connaught, the eontemporary of Cartismaiidiia, is described 
aa leading her troops to battle, seated in an open chariot, with her crown of gold 
on her bead ; [Cesar brought with him from Britain a corslet richly adorned with 
British pearls, which he d^icated to Venns. This was one of the spoils which 
gave the Romans an idea of the riches of Britain. The Scottish and Irish kings 
wore crowns of gold.] the royal car which conveyed her being accompanied by 
/our chariots, one before, another behind, aad two on either side, attended by a 
great retinue of chariots and horses ; while the Queen herself is described as 
having been apprehensive lest she should contaminate or defile the golden crown 
aad her royal robes with the dust raised by the horses' feet, or the foam proceed- 
ing fh>m the months of the fiery steeds. See O'Halloran, 0* Flaherty, &c., and 
•^Titlaaof Honour." 

' Howel. 
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of BQob magDifioeooe at horoe, ocmld eoTT me a hamble ooitage in 
Britain!" The rough warrior bad paased bis whole life amid theee 
humble, jet, to him, nappy abodes of barbariaDs, whom Diodoms describes 
at this time as characterised bj simplicity, integrity, temperance, and a 
prooeness to dissensioo. Caractacns looked only on their noble qualities; 
bat Cartismandna had quitted all that art, wealth, and luxury oould com- 
bine to make life enyiable, and like a tender exotic, had been removed 
from that warm and genial soil, to breathe the air of a land, the oustoms 
of which were oppoe^ to all her habits, and which remindei her at each 
fresh step of what she had left behind ; that she shrank from her allotted 
destiny, was not therefore surprising. 

The royal residence of Dinas Ikli, the Plalaee or Court of Belinus,* 
was a s^nctore in Lud's Town, which extended over the Broken Wharf 
into the city, till it approached the CkUe of Belinus, its royal founder, 
brother of the Brennus who headed the OanU and sacked Rome in the 
time of Camillus. The words Ludgate and Billingsgate' are Ihmiliar in 
our own days ; and Holinshed assures us, that in his time there were yet 
remaining the rains of the Old Pklaoe of Belinus, whioh had been 

K^ed up and eonverted into warehouses. Belinus's gate was on the 
ks of the Thames, aod is said to have been onoe surmounted by the 
king'm image, while his ashes were preserved in a golden urn contained in 
the gateway, beneath which was a haven or quay for ships, it being one 
of the ehief gates or entrances into the capital. Livy, the historian of 
the Court of Augustus,' and contemporary of Cymbeline and Cartisman- 
dna, has related the history of Brennus, brother of King Belinus, as 
Plutarch has also done in his account of Camillus. In the Palace of 
Dinas Beli, probably, the royal pair were accordingly installed as their 
latnre residence. 

One of the first acts of Cymbeline in Britain, was to issue an entirel? 
new coinage of tribate-money, bearing the initials of his own name ; which 
was a great advanoe in art for the Britons, who, up to that time, had 
been aocustomed to use rinss of brass and iron, wrought to certain degrees 
of value, for money,* as had been customary among the early Greeks. 
Many specimens of the coins of Cymbeline, hu head crowned with a dia- 
dem of pearls, may still be seen in the cabinets of antiquaries. No less 
than fortv gold, sUver, and copper ooins of this king, of different dies and 
moulds, have been discovered, — a proof of the extent to which coinage 
vras carried in his reign.* Cymbeline is thought to have derived the art 
itself from his interoourse with the Romans : oertain it is, that civiliza- 
tion/ daring his reign, inereased with rapid strides in the land under his 
rule. 

Tbe^nacription Cimog on some of the coins of Cymbeline, gave rise to 
the Cemog, or Denarius, which may be considered the only coin which has a 
truly British name; and the word Tascio on the reverse, signifies the 
Mint or Treasury. 

• Umnphrvy Uwyd'i BrvvUry of Britain. * Holinshed. * MUtoo. 

• Rapin. • Pegge*i Essay on the Coins of Conobelinns. 

• RcT. p. Roberts on the Early History of the Cymry, or Andent Britons. 
Britton and Brayley. 
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Cymbeline was the first British monarch who stamped lis image npoii 
his ooins, sometimes with two faces, like Janus, whose temple was closed 
during his reign. Six of these ooins have the ohyerse only, with the io- 
soription CuNO ; and two more, one of which was onlj found in Marcb| 
1349/ among a number of gold ooins, at the Whaddoo ChasOi have upoa 
them a horse and wreath ; that which was last discoyered, was in weight 
180 grains; on the reverse was a horse-rampant, an evident allusion to ■ 
the dignity enjoyed by Cymbeline as a Roman Eqiies ; and on the obverse 
'.was a thistle or ear of wheat, doubtless an intimation that com was^ sup- 
plied to the Romans with the tribute-money. 

As the greater number of the coins of Cymbeline have been dug up 
near Colchester, and bear, besides the monarch's initials of Cuno, the 
letters OjUt upon them, it is thought that that city was the royal seal 
of power, as indeed is expressly stated by Dion Cassius. Maiden in Es- 
sex, and Malton in Yorkshire, have laid claim to being, in former times, 
the royal residence of British monarohs,' each having borne the name of 
Camalodnnum — a mark that Cymbeline at some period resided there,* 
and that the town so named was cM>ital of some district belonsing to him : 
thus, not only were there several Camalodunums, but sevend cities bear- 
ing the name of Venta ; Norwich was the Yenta or Winchester of the 
Iceni, and Winchester, now known by the name, was Venta of the 
Wiccii. 

No remains of antiquity can perhaps better convey to the mind the 
choice of situation selected by our early ancestors for Uie abode of mon- 
archy, than that spot amidst the Chiltem Hills, in Rockinghamshire, 
where still appears a high circular mound or keep, in circumference about 
eighty paces, known to the present day as << Kimble's Castle ;"* while a 
little adjacent village bears the same king's name, in defiance of the wreck 
of time and lapse of centuries. The romantic situation of this strong post 
would no doubt render it a favourite residence of the Romanised monarch 
Cymbeline and his consort. From the summit of Belinsbury Hill, which 
constituted a part of the territory adjacent to this ancient British fortreM| 
we may imagine the eyes of Queen Cartismandua roving at pleasure over 
an almost boundless prospect of surpassing beauty. In which of the royal 
British abodes Cartismandua lived is, however, uncertain ; or where her 
children, namely, five sons and one daughter, were brought up. 

Adminius, the eldest son, in after times, having offended his fitther, 
was exiled the country ; on which he placed himself under the protecUoa 
of Caligula, then Emperor of Rome, who, at his suggestion, undertook 
that fictitious invasion of Britain, which terminated in the gathering a 

* Books Herald, March 17, 1849. • AUen'i History of Work. 

" Dr. Henry sMiires us that Cymbelino held his oourt at Maiden, which was 
formeriy celebrated for Its beauty and msgnifieeDce, though only two Roman 
coins hsTC been fonnd in itn Ticinity, one of which is held so precious that it is 
carefully guarded by the bailiffs of the town ; both are of. the time of the Em- 
peror Claudius. 

* " The ancient name of the village ef Kimble, whenoTer it ooours in our re- 
oords, is written Kynebel or Cunobel, and in the Domesday Book is Chene- 
beUa." — L^toiu, 
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few sbelk' 00 tli« ooast of Omol, with which he triamph&ntlj retained to 
Rome. ^ After this, oo more is heard of Admioiiu , bat the Roman wri- 
ten extol his merits, with those of his brother TogodamnoSy who be> 
friended their interest ; while thej preserve a profonod silenoe as to Ar- 
^ viragus' arid Oaiderios, their brothers, who became- afterwards bitter* 
enemies of Rome, and for whose actions oar own natif6 historians are the 
aathorities. 

This droamstance most have embittered, in no small degree, the dp- 
mestic hspinness of Cartismandaa and her fitmily ; for the son, who th«» 
disappointed their hopes, was the first-bom, and heir to the name and 
rojal hoooors of the honse of Cymbeline. That good king himself, 
serertheleasy preserved his faith nnbroken with Rome daring a long 
rein, which passed osefnll j to his sabjects, and peaoefollj to both llltn- 
■eu and them. Indeed, peace and plenty seem to have marked the era 
of Cymbeline ; yet prosperity did not oorrnpt him, as is too commonly 
thft ease ; and it may be presumed that the married life of Cartismandaa 
and her lord, slided smoothly and serenely on with the hit current of 
time. After a long and slorions reign, Cymbeline died, much remtted 
^ bj his people; his death being, as they rightly judged, a national Toss. 
Cartbmandtua was no longer young at the time of becoming a widow ; 
fcrW^^Und h^ r«gn«i m «.oy « fifty j^ ^.u, U> sou. 

It was customary in Britain, on the death of a monarch, for his widow 
or daughter to succeed to the government, if there were no sons ; but in 
this case, there beinff several princes to inherit the dominions of Cymbe- 
Htte, they were divided into three portions, of which one was given to 

A Togodnmnus, another to Caractacus, while the third portion fell to the 
wi«>w, their mother. It is, however, uncertain whether either of these 
■Met was considered trihutary to the other as a minor principality. Laws 
oC Adminiua, the eldest of Cartismandua's children, have also been found ; 
bat this would rather lead us to suppose he had possessed some share of 
power duriuff his fitther's life, and tributary to him, prior to the event 
of his banishment, which might have led to the act of rebellion that 
oeeasiooed his fitther^s displeasure. 
The territory inhabited by the Iceni* was the district which fell to the 
'^ share of Cartismandna; and this is the first time that a people afterwards 
so celebrated are named in our histories, Cymbeline being expressly said 
to have been " King of the loeni," and the Iceni themselves are men- 
tioned as having studiously laboured to preserve •their amity with the 

^ Romans. 

Norfolk and Suffolk, afterwards distinguished by the name oC East 
Asglia during the Saxon Heptarchy, may be considered as the property 
by right of inneritance of Cartismandna, and where she probably retired 

" on her widowhood. 

* Dr. Henry. • LewU*! History of Gr«at Britain. 

' Rapin sod Henry say Cjmbeline reigned thirty-fiTe years : he died, aocording 
Is If oraot, A.D. 42. 

* SvlTolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 
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I 

The Iceni were not leas likelj to be faithfiil allies of Rome, now that 
^ GartUmandua reigned over them ; and it may be renurked that female 
government was exoeedinglj popular at all times in Britain.' The ftet 
of the near vicinity of this British district to that part of the ooai^tiy 
known under the name of Brieantia led to very important resaltB, and 
opened out a train of events which involved in agitation all the snbee- 
quent period of Cartismandua's life. The latent ambition of the character 
of Cartismandua appeared, unrcpressed, after her widowhood ; for sooh 

* must have been the motive which actuated her in her union, shortly after 
^ Cymbeline's death, with the Chief of the Brigantos. The mother, by 
Gymbeline, of a numerous family, Cartismandua could not have wanted 
scope for the exercise of her affections, and at her mature age, no other 
reason can be assigned than that she desired still to extend her power. 
The noble character of Cadallan, Prince of the Brigantes, it must be 
eonfessed, might well have won her affection, and may have swayed her 
choice. Whatever the motive on either side might be, this alliance wai 
entered into, and from that time Cartismandua beoomes known to futue 
history as Queen of the Brigantes. 

The celebrated district called Brigantia or Galloway, consisted of the 
laige portion of country which extended from the mouth of the Hnmber 
to the wall afterwards built by Adrian across the whole breadth of the 
island, and was inhabited by a chosen body of the Scottish nation, ap- 
pointed to guard this frontier province from the incursions of the southern 
britons, then considered their mortal enemies. This brave, hardy, and 

^ adventurous people were distinguished above every other British tribe 
' for their love of liberty, and fought to maintain it as late as the eightieth 
year of the Christian era, long tSter all their fellow-countrymen had sub- 
mitted to the Koman empire. 

Brigantia contained many places of great strenffth and importance, 
amongst which were Aldborough or Iseur, in Yorkshire, Eboracum or 
York, afterwards the seat of Roman power in Britain, Ciuiotonium, and 
Epiake.' 

^ Cadallan, chief of the Brigantes, the new husband of the widowed 

Queen of Cymbeline, was guardian of the young King of the Scota ; he 

had been formerly married to Europeia, a sister of Metallanus, afterwards 

^'king, by whom he had several children, the eldest of whom waa the 

/ famous hero,Caractacus, and the youngest, Boadioea, afterwards so celebrated 
for her heroism and misfortunes.* It is rather remarkable that two princei 
should have been conspicuous at the same time in our annals, each beai^ 
ing the name of Caractacus, one the son, the other the step-eon, of Car- 
tismandua ; a circumstance which has created no small confusion among 
historians : that they are quite different persons, may be plainly esta- 
blished on examining the particulars of their times with attention. 

The precise date of the marriage of Cartismandua to Cadallan is not 
given, but it was shortly followed by other alliances among their &milies 
not less important; the Brigantine princess Boadioea being given in mar- 

* Tacitus. * D'Anrille. Hatchinson'i Duriiam. 

* Scott, AndersoD, and Nesbitt. 
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^ mce to Arriragus, son of Cirtismandaa, while his sister became the wife 
of Caraetacas, son of Europeia, who, perhaps to distinguish him from his 
oontcmporary and namesake, the King of the Britons, was designated 
Urickfras, or the Strong-armed. These ties no doubt were intended still 
further to strengthen tro states of Britain, and on the part of the Brigan- 
tioes, to fortify themselves against Rome in case of necessity; but 
uufurtunately events did not occur in the oonrse which had been 
anticipated. 

One of the first important changes was the death of Metallanus, King 
of Scots, who leaving no children, the throne devolved upon Caractacus, 
bis nephew ; for the laws relative to succession among the Picts were dif- 
ferent from those of the Celtic and Teutonic nations, the sons inheriting 
by right of their mother : * thus Caractacus obtained the crown as the son 
of Earopeia ; by his elevation the daughter of Cartismandua became the 
Queen of the Scots, — a brilliant event in the life of her aspiring mother. 
But it must be named that Cadallan did not himself live to witness his 
son's accc^on to power ; he died at an early period after his union with 
Cartismandua, leaving his consort with entire control over the kingdom 
of BHgantia, now hers in her own right,' which, joined to that of the 
Iceni, gave her as much influence throughout the island as could possibly 
be enjoyed by either her children or step-children.* Well might the heart 
of the Koman Queen of the Britons be lifted up, in beholding her noble 
and fortunate offi^priog blessed with peace, prosperity and power, and her- 
■elf the friend and ally of a nation so mighty as that of liome ; as an in- 
stance of the esteem in which she was held, it is recorded that a large 
aim of money had been lent to her husband Cadallan by that people, — a 
circumstance which, though gratifying in the beginning, in the end 
proved disadvantageous to her interests. 

Some account should here be given of a people so singular as the new 
subjects of Cartismandua, — the Brigantes, who are said to have been the 
tame tribe as the Meata), who eventually settled north of the Wall of 
Adrian.^ 

The Caledonians and Mcatie, in war and peace, closely resembled each 
other. Their arms of warfare consisted of a short spear, a broadsword, a 
dirk, and javelin, with a small target for self-defenoe. They had neither 
towns nor villages, houses nor towers ; living only in huts, they, like the 
Britons of the south, had for their subsistence, chiefly milk, the flesh of 
cattle, and the game killed by their own hands. They were swift and 
sure-footed, could patiently endure toil, and every hardship. They had 
horses which were small in size and fleet, and were accustomed to use 
chariots in war&re, in which they rushed to the thickest of the battle. 
It is related that in long marches they used a preparation, a quantity of 
which, no bigger than a bean, suflioed to prevent all sense of hunger and 
thirst. Thcv were in the habit, like the Britons, of painting and tattoo- 
ing their bodies, whence they are thought to have obtained the name of 
A Pied. In war they cast aside the wolf-skins, which they were accus- 

• Palgrave. • Dr Henry. • Carte, &o. 

* Ridpath's Border History. 
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tomcd to wear over their left shoulder, girt with leathern thongs,* and 
appeared on the field of battle almost naked, like the Roman gladiatorsy 
wearing round their neck, collars or torques, formed of twisted iron wire, 
which they regarded as great ornaments, and priied as highly as the 
other British tribes did theirs of silver and gold ; ' their greatest pride 
was to exhibit their skins punctured as they were, and painted with the 
figures of divers animals, flowers, and the heavenly bodies. 

There is every reason to believe that the pictures represented on the 
body of each individual were an index to his history, and like the hiero- 
glyphics of the ancient Egyptians, handed down records from generation 
to generation.* Such an art, rude as it was, displays no small ingenuity ; 
this opinion is corroborated by the fact, that these figures were after- 
wards transferred to the shield or banner of the person to whom they be- 
longed. The ''marks of the Britons," as they were called,^ may be re- 
garded as a personal species of heraldry, often recognisable in their 
names, as in that of '' Pen-dragon," the appellation of the family of 
King Arthur of renowned memory, — the head of a dragon being hb 
device. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the ancient British names were expres- 
sive of colour;' and Camden, who makes this observation, adds that 
<' the most common names of the Britons at present, Gwyn, DO, Goch, 
Llwyd, were derived from white, black, red and russet ; so that it seems 
not at all extraordinary that the whole nation should have taken their 
name from the several tints used in the general practice of painting them- 
selves : and the inhabitants also, both ancient and modem, take their 
name from colours." The plants called madder were not only in constant 
requisition for home use, but, next to tin and wool, constituted a mat 
article of commerce with the continent ; it was thought by Pliny to have 
been the same as the plantain of Gaul. Not only married women, but 
young maidens, are said to have anointed and dyed their bodies with the 
juice of this plant; some indeed stained themselves all over with its 
deepest dye, till they became, in colour, like Ethiopians, — a fashion much 
esteemed. In this guise they attended solemn fasts and festivals, with- 
out any other attire,* though this seems to have been only the praotica 
for certain offices of religion. 

Such was the people amongst whom Cartismandua, refined by birth, 

* Hntchinsoo's Durham. 

* Smith and Meyriok. HoweFs Med. Hist Angl. ; aod Herodian. 

* O'Flaherty says the figures were printed with ink, by iron marks. 

* By Tertullian, ** Britannomm stigmata." 

* The following list is given on the authority of Camden : — 
Cogidomnus and Argentoeozus contain eoch or poch^ red. 
Mandubratiua, Cartismandua, Togodumous, and Bonduca eontidn d^ blaek. 
Venuaiua aod Immannentiuf contain ffwyn or uen^ white. 

Cuuiglas contains glat, blue. 

dogetoriz and Arviragus contain aure, or gold colour. 

Some of the aboTC names were derived from the Roman?, as the word ftmlk, 
green, from tiridi», by which the identity of the names Arriragus and Prasnta- 
gus is proTed, werUh 9Jkdpratinus both signifying green. 

* riiny. Speed. 
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edacftdon, uid association, foand herself in command. A change at this 
time seems to have taken place in her character, and brings it out in a 
ftronger and less pleasing light than it has hitherto appeared. 

^ From the period of the Imnishment of Adminios, Borne had become a 
reodesyons for all disaffected Britons. Bericos, a rebel, who had fled 
thither, baring been received and protected bj the Emperor Clandias, 
who refused to deliver him op on application from Togodnmnus, King 
of the Britains, that prince was so offended,' that when the next applica- 
tion was made bj the Romans for the tribute-money, they met with an 
indignant refusal, and were, moreover, so fiercely attacked by the pas- 
sioiiate Ouiderins that they scarcely escaped with their lives : in their 
baste, they fled to the shelter of those fortresses they had prudently esta- 
blished to guard affainst a sudden surprise.' 

The Bntons followed up this attack by prohibiting all commerce with 
Rome.* The news of this decree annoyed the Romans greatly, as much 
of the British produce had become necessary to them ; particulariy the 
metals,* which they prised highly. Pliny ssys that the best mirrors were 
anciently made with a mixture of copper and tin ; and that in his time 

^ those of silver were so common, that they *'wen used even by the 
•eryani-maids." These metallic mirrors were very much in request 
amongst ancient nations. The Egyptian women, whenever they went 
to their temples, carried one in their left hand. 

Pliny obaerves that such was the luxury of the Romans, that it was 
nmply reckoned a piece of elegance to consume, in the ornaments of 
eoaebes and the trappings of horses, metals which their ancestors could 
»ot uae even in drinking vessels, without being astonished at their own pro- 
diedity. Nero and his wife shod their &vorite horses with gold and silver. 
ne learn also from Pliny, that the lead mines of Britain were very 
productive during the first century, especially that at Comeristwith, in 

A Wales; to much so, that the Britons had limited the amount of the 
jeariy quantity to be wrought and transported over the sea. Pliny 
relates a marvelloos story c? one of the miners and a fitvourite crow, 
which was so tame, that it daily flew and followed him wherever he 
went. " This man, beine one day at work in a valley where the first 
mine was known to be, laid his purse and girdle beside him, and set to 
work earnestly, according to his usual custom. The crow kept flitting 
about him, till it molested him so much that he got angry and menaced 
the bird. The crow, on this, seised the girdle and purse in its beak and 
flew away. The man, in despair, at the thought of losing his money, 
threw aside his tools, and set off in pursuit By this he saved his life, 
lor he was scarcely out of the mine when it fell in and killed all his fellow- 
woriKmen.'' 
^ British wicker-work,* also, was a commodity highly prised at Rome, 

• MUtoa, Rapta, SpewL • HoUnthed. * Ibid. 

* Lead, la tha form of eeru$e, was in great request among tha Roman ladtct as 
a eoapatie. Plaatos introduces a waiting-woman refusing to give her mistreea 
either eerase or rooge, because, in the true spirit of a flattering Abigail, *' she 
IhoQght her quite handsome enough without them.**^^^ . WaUm, 

•HoUnahed. 
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and much inconvenieDce was experieDced by the Romans fi^m the I088 
of all this produce, when Togodumnus thus checked the commerce be> 
tween the two countries. Not the least was the deficiency in payment 
of the tribute-money, so regularly tranlMuitted by Cymbeline during the 
whole ' of his long reign ; for though ' the Romans held Britain in con- 
tempt, her money was acceptable.' 

Claudius despatched an army to reduce Britain to obedience. Aulus 
Plautiu9, a man of consular dignity and great wisdom and valour, was, 
with Cneius Sentius, appointed to the command ; he was accompanied by 
Vespasian, afterwards Emperor, and various other noted persons, among 

"^ whom was the young Titus, who in this war greatly distinguished him- 
self, and on one occasion was so fortunate as to save his father's life.' 
Four legions, with auxiliaries and cavalry, in all constituting a force of 
50,000, embarked for Britain, when an amusing incident occurred, — the 
soldiers beseeching Plautius, with great earnestness, ^' not to lead them 
against a people inhabiting a region beyond the limits of the world :" 
so barbarous were the Britons considered by these civilized Roman sol- 
diers, that Plaatius had the utmost difiBculty in getting them on board 
the vessels. 

On their arrival, the Romans were guided by Bericus to the parts of 
Britain inhabited by his friends; but so bravely were they opposed by 

^ the natives, that although in the contest Caractacus* and Togodnmnus 
were slain, Plautius was compelled to write off to Claudius to come to 
his assistance.* The aged Emperor, immediately on his arrival, advanced 
into the country of the Trinobantes, and took possession of Camalo> 
dunum.* After this he laid siege to the city of Winchester, where Arvi- 
ragus, who, by his brother Guiderius's death in this contest, had become 

^ King, had stationed himself. The Romans first besieged Venta; but 
afterwards, it was proposed to Arviragus that he should divoroe his 
Queen, Boadicea, and espouse Gwenissa, the daughter of Claudius, at the 
same time acknowledging the Roman supremacy. These terms being 
acceded to, peace was agreed on between the Roman Emperor and his 

N barbarian son-in-law. 

During the stay of Claudius in Britain, he is said to have endeavoured 
to reduce the Brigantes also under the Roman yoke. It is worthy of 

' Ilcgesippiu tays, of BritaiD, ** When we would deprife men not only of the 
priTileges of Rome, but, in a manner, of the conTersation of mankind, we send 
them thither, and banish them out of the world.'* 

* Suetonius, Milton, Dr. Henry. 

* This Caractacus, or Caradoo, was fion of Cymbeline and Cardsmandua. The 
victory of Plautius, the Roman general, was honoured with an ovation, and when 
he went to Rome, the Emperor in person came forth to meet him, giving him the 
right hand all the way. 

* S]>eed. 

* Claudius, aware of the terror created among the Britons by the appearanoe 
of an elephant, well fenced with iron, having on its back a tower tnW of men, 
such as CflBsar had brought over with his army, caused some to be brought to 
Britain on the present expedition. On the former occasion the sight of that mon- 
strous walking battery, moriog into the Thames, had effectually frightened the 
Britons fVom the opposite shores. — Xnrtt, Rapm, 
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notice that Seneca, who is said to have lent money to the husband of 
Cartitmandua, writes thus of Claudius; aod Camden/ who gives the 
passage, considers it a clear froof that their submission was not enforced| 
bat voluntary; — 

** *Twas he whose all-commanding yoke 

The farthest Britons gladly took ; 
Him the Brigantes in blue arms adored, 

When the Tast ocean feared his power, 

Restrained with laws unknown before. 
And trembling Neptune serred a Roman lord.*' 

It jras natural that Cartismaudua should receive the Romans amicably, 
though the aoquiesceuce of her subjects in an alliance with their hitherto 
hated foes, must have been rather the result of necessity than free will, 
as subsequent events proved. Whether Cartismandua was personally 
introduced to the Emperor, is not positively stated; but assuredly a 
princess known in infancy to the mishty Csesar, and educated at his 
oourt, would readily confirm with Claudius the friendship Cymbeline had 
duriog his life preserved unbroken. It is true that two of her sons had 
thrown off that alliance, and called forth the angry indignation of the 
^ masters of the world/' but they had paid with their lives the penalty 
of opposition. Policy clearly directed Cartismandua to avail herself of 
the Roman protection, and she appears to have seen cause to remain their 
ally and friend Co the last. 

After the return of Claudius to Rome, the war broke out afresh, 
through the resentment of Caractacus at the injuries done his sister, 
Boadioea, whose cause he warmly espoused; and we afterwards find 
Arviragus, after he had become sufficiently powerful, abandoning his 
allegiance to Rome, forsaking the daughter of Claudius, and reconciling 
himself to Boadicea. Vespasian, at the head of the Romans, defeated 
the allied forces of the Britons, and fearing Cartismandua would espouse 
the cause of her children, he, after taking the city of Camelon, hastily 
marched into Galloway or Brigantia, and took possession of the city of 
Carrick. It was at that place, the capital of the territories of Cartis- 
mandua, that Vespasian received the oaths of allegiance of the Brigantes, 
who despaired of recovering their freedom.* Cartismandua being her- 
self desirous to maintain peace, and, moreover, indebted to them a largo 
sum of money, was placed in a difficult position. Her son, whose char- 
acter proves him to have inherited her own ambition, had been forced 
into submission, Vespasian requiring him to come in his own person, 
casting aside his royal attire, and appearing in the humblest apparel, a 
suppliant for pardon and protection : this the proud Queen was obliged 
to acquiesce in, however galling she might find it. 

Not long afterwards Vespasian was recalled by Claudius to Rome, and 
we do not hear any more of Arviragus from this date, except as the ally 
and friend of .the Romans, whose protection was thus secured to both 
Cartismandua and himself. 

Atilus Plautius being left at the head of the Roman affairs in Britain, 
at a time when a dangerous illness prevented his attending to the neces- 

*Mag. BnU * UoUnthed. 
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sary duties of the war, the Romans were in danger of losing as maoh as 
they had gained, when Ostorius Scapula, a man of noble descent, and 
great experience both in peace and war, was appointed Pro-Praetor in the 
place of Aulas Plautius. He had no sooner arrived than that general 
expired at Camelon, where he was residing at the time :' he had sonriyed 
the departure of Vespasian only two years, daring which tifne the war- 
fare had been carried on in Kyle and Galloway against the brafe 
Caractacus. 

After the arrival of Ostorius, the Britons made a fierce irruption into 
the territories in alliance with Rome, but were repulsed with greet 
slaughter. Among the friends of the Roman Empire, the Iceni till then 
might be numbered, who bad <' by their own request" kept up an ami- 
cable footing : these were the subjects of Cymbeline and Cartismandoa, 
and had consequently been uninjured by the war. When Ostorius, to 
protect himself from his disaffected neighbours, attempted to build a 
chain of forts between the Nen and the Severn, the Iceni themselves flew 
to nrms. They were, however, defeated, and Marcus Ostorius, son of 
the Roman general, for saving the life of a fellow-citizen in the engage* 
moot, was presented with the civic crown. Those of the Brigan tines woo 
had rebelled were also obliged to make terms of peace, and the Silores 
alone maintained the contest under the brave Caractacus, son-in-law of 
Queen Cartismandua.' 

About this time the Queen of the Brigantes had married Yennsius, a 
British chieftain, one of the roost skilful generals of his time. This 
prince, called by some writers Prince of the Jugantes, possessed many 
noble qualities; but whatever motives led to this marriage of Queen 
Cartismandua, it is generally allowed to have proved most unfortunate to 
the parties themselves, to their country, and to their allies, the Romaoa. 
Both British and Roman authors concur in the praise of Venusius, whose 
coins have been preserved, and may be seen represented in some of their 
histories. New accessions to the dignity and possessions of the already 
powerful Cartismandua must have accrued from this match, and at first 
no symptoms appejtred of the evils about to ensue. Yet a period of 
calamity for Britain, and bloodshed for Rome, was preparing. While 
all seemed to submit to the Roman supremacy, one high and haughty 
boul had scorned to tamper with the freedom of his country. Caraotaooi 
had already struggled boldly for his sister's sake ; he now reappeared in 
arms against Rome, and battle followed battle during the space of nine 

* Plautiiu was interred in the church of Gaodius and Victoria, which Vespa- 
sian had built on the banks of the rifer, near the city ; the body of the Roman 
pro-pnetor had been previously burnt, aud the ashes inclosed in an urn after the 
Roman fashion. The Picts and Scots afterwards adopted this mode of burial. 
[Holinshed.] ** The British eaim was a heap of stones thrown over the urns in 
which they deposited the ashes of the dead. These were placed in a stone ehest 
within, termed by the Welsh and Irish by a word denoting a bed, and by the 
British word signifying tUq^ing-plaee, There were no inscriptions, but a few trip- 
lets committed to memory handed down, by oral tradition, the names and Aeeos 
of the departed." [Smith and Meyrick.] Bania, an Irish queen, was interred 
isk the hill called, firom the circumstance, Knockbane. [O'Flaherty.] 

* Tadtns. 
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^ jttLTn^ Britain becoming the scene of a snooeesion of contestn, which 
ended only In tlie defeat of that heroic and vainly persevering chieftain. 

In the last fatal encounter which took plice at Caer Caradoo,' in Shrop* 
ahire, a. D. 51, the Britons were completely defeated, the wife and 
•^ daughter of Caraotacns were taken prisoners, one of his brothers was 
foreed to surrender at discretion,' and the unfortunate prince himself, who 
was so severely wounded that he with the greatest difficulty escaped from 
the field of battle, was compelled to seek an asylum with his mother-in- 
41 law, Queen Cartismaodua, who was at the time residing at Dunstaffbage, 
one of the royal cities of the Brigantes : the heroic chief, judging by his 
own heart, trusted that his mother-in-law, though an ally of Rome, would 
respect his misfortunes, and protect his person in this hour of extreme 
exigency. 

A dark cloud now overshadows the character of Cartismandua, who, 

instead of extending the protection which Caractacus had hoped to find, 

at once abandoned every feeling of affection and compassion, and mindful 

only of her own interest, deliveced up her nnfortnnate son-in-Liw to the 

^ Roiuii genend. 

If anything oonld be advanced in extenuation of such an act, iX might 
be the fact that the daughter of Cartismandua was in the power of the 
Romans, with several other members of the family of Caractacus ; per- 
haps fear for her daughter's fitte, should she neglect to deliver up the 
enemy of Rome, might have had some influence on her conduct, together 
with alarm for her own safety and that of her kingdom. Before she 
decided to betray the unfortunate Caractacus, Cartismandua, it appears, 
consulted her husband, and her doing so seems to show that she still 
hesitated. Self-interest, however, prevailed; and she reflected that to 
protect and shelter Caractacus would be to violate her own faith with the 
Romans ; and she reasoned, that to give him up, would, perhaps, be the 
ultimate means of saving his life, as well as that of her daughter, while 
both, as relatives of hers, might be respected by the conqueror. Amid 
these conflicting arguments, Venusius, anxious to conciliate his wife and 
preserve the kingdom, is said to have assented to yield up the unfortunate 
prince.* Without loss of time, therefore, a secret messenger conveyed 
to Ostorius Scapuk the tidings of the important prisoner awaiting his 
disposal.* 

Some authors have endeavoured to increase the odium which this act 
has fixed on the memory of the Queen, by attributing it to the envy she 
felt towards the Picts, whom she desired to behold in the same state of 
thraldom as her own countrymen, the Britons. Others have ascribed the 
act to the vanity of her ambition to shine as a powerful ally of Rome, and 
a hope of aggrandisement, to which she sacrificed all the better feelings 

* Tacitav, W&rrington, Holinshed, Speed, Lewis, Ac 

* Until very recently it wm customary for a society of gentlemen to meet aa- 
anally on the hill Caer Caradoc, so famed for being the scene of the defeat of the 
hero whoee name it heart, whose praise they celebrate on the occasion in proae 
or Terse. On one of those occasions an admirable extempore poem was delivered 
by the RcT. 3dr. Sneyd DaTies. [i*ennant, Lloyd.] 

* Speed, Holinahed, Warrington, Dr. Henry. ' Soott, Ae. 
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of her nature ; bo this as it may, certain it is that the Romans oyer- 
whelmed her with favours in consequence. Cartismandua is aooosed of 
having thrown CaractacuSy chained, into prison ; but it is to be hoped that 
those writers are correct who state, that the first fetters which bound the 
person and wrung the soul of the heroic victim were those with which he 
was bound by the Romans, a strong party of whom were instantly dis- 
patched, who, coming secretly and suddenly on Caractacus, seized the 
wounded hero, and conveyed him to the presence of Ostorius. UnooQ« 
qnered even then, the chief addressed these words to the Roman geneml: 
'< I have been beaten, and lost my liberty, rather through my perfidious 
step-mother's deceit than the strength of thy arms ; it is my duty to sub- 
mit to the conqueror; but remember thine is, to follow the laws of 
clemency.'' Ostorius asking him in what manner he should use him| 
y\ '^ In the same," answered Caractacus, <<as thou wouldst wish to be used, 
if thou wert my prisoner." * 

The joy of the Romans at this unexpected piece of good fortune was 
unbounded ; the unfortunate King was sent, with his whole family, to 
^ Rome, to grace their triumph ; and ornaments of honour were decreed to 
Ostorius, who still remained in Britain.' 

Let us consider next the consequences of giving up Caractacus, to Car* 
tisroandua herself. 

In the first place, the infamous deed drew upon the Queen and her 
^ husband the hatred of the whole British people ; ' but they were obliged 
to suppress their feelings, for Venusius and Cartismandua were under the 
all-powerful protection of the Roman Empire ; their indignation did not, 
however, less fiercely bum to avenge the injuries of Caractacus. Loaded 
with benefits, the treacherous sovereigns for a time had cause for apparent 
rejoicing in the success of their perfidy, if wealth and power were the 
aim of the step they had taken. Cartismandua beheld herself raised to 
a pinnacle of greatness unknown in Britain before her times ; her pride 
is thought to have risen with her fortunes, and she became daxzled by the 
sunshine of such great prosperity. Luxury seemed now her sole aim, 
and its necessary corruption followed.^ 

The just jealousy of Venusius had been awakened by the levity Car- 
tismandua displayed in her conduct towards one of her own or her hum 
band's train, a shield-bearer, called Vellocatus.* Cartismandua is said 
to have taken advantage of her husband's displeasure to execute an inten- 
tion which she had long fostered, to abandon him altogether; an open 
separation was at once effected, and the Queen, careless of opinion, set 
no bounds to her will, and in defiance of all decency, espoused the annoor- 
bearcr in public, either according to Roman or British custom, after which 
she caused her new spouse to be proclaimed king.* The reasons that 

* Pineda's History of the Brigantes. ' Dr. Henry. 

* Camden says, that the yielding Caractacus up to the Romans, obtained wealth 
^ fVom them for the Queen, as though she had toU him over to hit enemUt; that this 

wealth procured luxury, which led to all the erils which followed. 

* Milton. ' Lappenberg. 

* Henry, Malcolm, Lewis, Holinshed, Tacitus, Milton, Stowe. » 
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iiHhieed Cartisnundaft thos to degrade her dignity are nnknowD, nor ia H 
eonjeetured how VeDiisius, whose noble qualities, except in ooe instance, 
were generally admitted, could so suddenly have become hateful to her ; 
the Queen's heart seems to have been changed, and the elevation of for- 
tane to which she had of late attained by unworthy means, altogether 
destroyed her former principle. 

The last act of Cartisroandua, the elevating Yellocatus to the supreme 
dignity, proved the ruin of herself and family ; it exasperated the people 
^ to soch a degree, that the whole kingdom was in commotion. Venusius 
was by all parties esteemed the lawful husband of Cartismandua, and so 
general was the abhorrence felt at the conduct of the Queen, that they 
ioorned to be ruled by her, and resolved to support her injured husband's 
right to the throne.* The neighbouring states supported this determi- 
nation, being, as well as the Brigantes, jealous of the ambition and au- 
^ thority of Gartismandua.' 

The flower of the British youth, having assembled under the conduct 
of Vennsius, attacked the Queen in the heart of her own territories, of 
which the chief city had declared for Venusius.' This unexpected defec- 
tion in her own subjects was fatal to the Queen's cause. After many 
sharp encountere she was reduced to such extremities, as to be on the 
point of falling into the hands of the brave warriors whom she had so 
nneh injured. To escape was impossible ; no alternative remained, but 
to apply for help to the Romans, and to them Cartismandua knew her 
nppeal would not be in vain ; in fact, the experience of her Roman allies 
bad already caused them to foresee the danger into which the Queen had 
DOW finUen. At Cartismandua's request, some bands of horse and foot 
ioldiera were sent to her aid. Several encountere took place between the 
Boman forces and those of the Queen's enemies; but the former at last 
pravailed, and were enabled to deliver the Queen from her perilous situ- 
ation : her person was saved, but she was forced to yield up the posses- 
noo of her kingdom to Venusius. 

The war which domestic dissensions had begun, now involved the 
foreign foe : up to this time Venusius, who had lived in amity with his 
Queen, had respected and been respected by the Romans, her friends and 
allies;^ now that they openly protected her against his interest, his 
raaentment was unbounded, and he, from this period, vowed vengeance 
00 Rome; and though he had only taken up arms to avenge bis own 
wrongs, he henceforth resolved to engage in a war of hatred against the 
powerful Roman Empire.* The struggle, henceforward, was not for 
liberty, but for vengeance; and Venusius gave his skilful enemies unex- 
peeted trouble.* During the three years which ensued, we have no more 
mention of Cartismandua, who probably had sought shelter and protec- 
^ tion at Camalodunum, with her great allies. Her security was, however, 
shortly endangered ; for the camp which Ostorius bad estiiblisbed amidst 
the Silures (the general still persevering in his design of erecting the 
ehain of forts between the Nen and the Severn) was attacked by the Bri- 

* Malcolm, Lewis, Speed. * Tacitus, HoIiii»hed. ' Cam Jen. 

•Tacitui. Mbid. •Milton 
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tons in a body, who suironnded the officer commanding the kgiooafy 
cojiorta, and, but for sudden succour from the neighbouring garrisonSi 
would have cut to pieces the whole corps. As it was, the pnefeot of the 
camp, with eight centurions and the bravest of the soldiers, were killed 
on the spot/ These and other reverses exasperated and harassed Osto* 
rius, while the Briton's fiercest wrath was aroused by hearing that lie 
^ had declared he would extirpate the very name of the Silures. A. 
foraging-party of Bomans, and the detachment sent to their support, were 
soon after put to the rout, and two whole auxiliary cohorts, sent in quest 
of plunder, became prisoners of war to the fierce Britons. Overcome by 
the continued anxiety of this varying war, Ostorius sunk with iatigaei 
A, D. 55, when Aulus Didius was appointed to the command of the no- 
man forces in the island.' 

During the interval which preceded the arrival of Didius, Manlius Ya- 
lens, and the legion he commanded, had hazarded a battle, in which they 
were defeated by the Silures.' The first step taken by the new generd 
was to invade the territories of Corbrcd, King of Scots, who had succeeded 
to the crown on the imprisonment of his brother Caractacus, and till this 
'^ time had preserved amity with Rome. This step was taken at the express 
request of Queen Cartismandua. 

The territory of the Picts, on the borders of Scotland, had been assigned 
to Caractacus for his life, and when that chieftain died, the Romans laid 
^ claim to it as reverting to them. This was represented to the Scottish 
King, who, at the head of an army, had advanced to the scene of warfare, 
by a herald from Aulus Didius, who ordered the inabitants of Galloway 
to depart from that district, and make way for the Romans. The herald 
of haughty Rome would have been put to death, but was spared out of 
regard to the laws of arras. Scarcely was the message received, when 
Corbred learnt that Co^sius Nasica had entered Galloway with a Roman 
legion, to the great terror of the inhabitants,^ who, in the engagement 
which ensued, were defeated by their skilful enemies. 

Corbred, who had distributed his men in several castles and fortresses 
for better security, advanced to Epiake, to obtain advice and assistance 
from Venusius. He took possession of that city, and left the Brigantes 
to defend it against their mutual foes. 

At this juncture. Queen Cartismandua contrived, by some stratagem, 
y^ to seize the persons of Venusius, his brother, and several of his family, 
whom she threw into prison at Epiake ; by which one would infer that a 
party in her favour had still existed among her own people. It is said 
that the Queen was induced to hazard this daring step, to prevent her 
husband and his family assisting the Scotch King, as had been stipulated 
by the late alliance made with Corbred. It would seem that Venusius 

* Tacitus. 

' '* Didius was a tame, inactive officer, whose great age prevented his perform- 
ing anything remarkable in the war: indeed, he never risked his own person in 
any single engagement, but acted by the medium of his officers, content to keep 
the enemy in subjection, without seeking to add further honours to those he had 
before accumulated." — Tacitus. 

* Tacitus. * Scott, HoUnahed, &e. 
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htaielf most haTe afterwards escaped, as he appears, soon after, opposing 
Cbrtismandoa in a sharp engagement, in which the Queen, aided by her 
Boman allies, came off victorious. On this last event, the brave warrior 
certainly fell into the hands of his relentless wife. Historians relate, that 
when Ccrbred heard the tidings of what had befallen Venusius and his 
haailj, he hastily retreated towards Epiake.' Finding, however, npon 
his return there, that the cause of Cartlsmandua was nearly desperate, 
ad that she had resolved to put her prisoners to death,' his arrival be- 
•una the signal of triumph over the fated Queen, who was now in his 
mrer; and her enemies were released. The punishment inflicted by the 
Seottish Kine on Cardsmandua, which immediately followed, marks how 
deeply he had felt injured by the wrongs of his brother Oaractacus, who, 
like himself^ was her step-son, both being children of Cadallan, her former 
hnsband. 

It appears that Cartlsmandua was immured alive ; her advanced age 
vneonaidered and anpitied. This horrible thoueh deserved death is an 
indication of the spirit of the times, in which such savage vengeance was 
considered virtne. From her birth to her grave, Cartismandua's life had 
been one of vicissitude and irritation. The exile of her father, and loss 
of his dominions, her marriage and return to Britain, which she looked 
tpon as in itself an exile ; the fatal disobedience of her son Adminius, 
the disaffection of Guiderius and Arviragus from the Roman interest, in 
which her own was bound up, and the union of her daughter with the 
deelared enemy of Rome ; all these events must have filled the heart of 
the Qneen with constant agitations, while the necessary struggles to main- 
tun her power kept her in ceaseless action and alarm ; till at length, the 
QDprecedented step she was led into by her ungovemed will, cancelled all 
her former triumphs, and covered her with disgrace and ruin. 

After his signal act of vengeance, Corbred advanced against Csesius 
Kasica, whoee forces he routed; and from that time forward, an unre- 
mitting and successful war was carried on aeainst the I^mans, the Bri-<^ 
guites remaining unsubdued during the whole reign of Vespasian. 

> Soott, Qathrie, Holinshad. • Camden. 



BOADICEA "THE WARLIKE." 

^ W«rl war! no peace! p««c« is to me a wart" 

The Pictish Princes — Cadallan — Metallanus — Boadicea*8 claims on British sjni- 
pathj — British mothers — The Castle of Maidens — Education — Marriage and 
wrongs of Boadicca — Caractacus rouses himself — Arviragns throws off toe Ro- 
man yoke — Defeat of the Britons — Roman triumph — Will of Prasntegiu — 
Manner in which it was respected — Seneca as usurer — Outrages of the Ro- 
mans — Rage and grief of the Britons — Boadicea's resolve — Corhred mored to 
help her — Insolent answer of the Romans — Taking of Mona — Boadicea*8 mag* 
nificent speech and prajer to Adraste — The hare — Preparations for the fight— 
Camalodunum — Omens — Fate of the city — Successes — Cruelties — St. Albans 
taken — The Wheel of Fortune turns — Reaction — Defeat of the Britons — Destk 
of the Queen. 

The disastrous fortuDcs of Boadicea have furnished a theme for many 
an historian and poet : and a more dramatic subject could scarcely bo 
discovered throughout the whole of our British annals : as a wife, a quoeo, 
a patriot, and a mother, Boadicca was for her heroism in misfortunes 
unequalled. Spenser, commenting upon the surname of " Victorious/' 
bestowed upon this ill-fated Queen by the Britons, says she was one— 

** Who, whiles good-fortune faronred her might, 
Triumphed oft against her enemies; 
And yet, though overcome in haplesse fight, 
She triumphed o'er death in ennemis despight.*' 

Faerie Queene, 

Little indeed in accordance with the actual history of Boadicea was thai 
triumphant title : her misfortunes might rather, like Priam's, have given 
her a right to the sad distinction he claimed — 

** The first of men in sovereign misery.'' 

Who has not felt sympathy for 

«• The British warrior-queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods;" 

and with tears of commiseration followed her, when she 

** Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods !'* 

The word " Boadicea " is variously written — Bonduca, or Yoadicea, or 
Woda, the letters b and v being used indiscriminately, as in Spanish, by 
British writers ; according to one conjmentator, ** the woman of the 
sword " is the real meaning of the term : others say that the really Bri- 
tish name was Arcgwedd Buddig, or '^ the Victorious," '^ Buddig " ' being 
"Boo Tika" upon the coins of the Queen. 

> ** Beadaighe.'* The word ** Buddig" is preserved in an ancient poem, in con* 
Junction with those of Beli the Great and Mynogan, his predecessor. — Rtv, P. 
RoberU, 

(44) 
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The mother of Boadicea, Eoropeia, wis t daughter of Kioe ETenns II., 
and a descendaDt of Agasia, prinoeas of Britain. Tbroagh her, Boadioea 
nighty aa King Henry VII. long afterwarda did, have laid claim to the 
hoooora of a rojal Trojan anoeatry ; on the aide of her &ther also, who 
boasted himself the deacendant of Scota, she derived her origin from the 
Egyptian monarchs.' If this exalted birth oonld confer happiness, how 
bnlliant and glad might have been the destiny of Boadicea ! 

The family of Boadicea had early became distingnished by its fidelity 
to the throne. Cadallas, her grandfather, had signalized himself by his 
proCeeiion of the infant children of Durstus and Agasia, during the period 
they were excluded from the succession on account of their minority ; 
when one of these young princes became king, as Eyenus II., Cadallus 
filled the office of Regent. 

The gratitude of Evenus caused him to reward thia tried and fiuthfnl 
friend by the gift of the territory of Brigantia, together with other estatea ; 
and when, afier the death of Cadallus, dissensions arose among hia sons 
as to the diyision of their patrimonial inheritance, the King himself 
vadertook to adjuat their difference. To the eldest son, Cadallan, after- 
^ wards the father of Boadicea, he awarded the greater part of the family 
aatatea in Brigantia, with supreme authority oyer the rest; constituting, 
ia fact, a sort of petty sovereignty. Angus was apportioned to the 
aecood son, and the remainder of Brigantia to the third : after which, the 
Scottiah King, in person, proceeded to Epiake, where, in the most con- 
•pictKma part of the city he caused a statue, in honor of his departed 
friend, to be erected.* 

Cadallan, who was married to Europeia, niece of King Edema, the 
next prince who sat on the throne, fixed his residence at Carictonium, in 
the county of Carrick, and there several of his children were bom. Aa 
the sons of Pietish princesses inherited the crown by right of their 
BMClier, it was thought that Cadallan aspired to the supplanting of the 
young nonareh to whom he had been appointed guardian, but he gave 
a Teij convincing fndt of the uprightness of his intentions in that 
laapeel* 

Tba King, for hia vices, had been thrown into prison by the people ; 
and one of the persons about the court, under the impression that be 
might gain favour with Cadallan, secretly entered the dungeon and assas- 
ainated him. The Regent, filled with horror and indignation, put the 
murderer to death for the crime, and instead of availing himself of this 
event for an act of treason, instantly proclaimed MetaJIanus, his wife's 
brother, king. This prince possessed a character totally difierent from 
his predecessor, and swayed the sceptre for the space of thirty years in 
aodialurbed peace and harmony. 

During the reign of Metallanas, Cadallan, who had lost his wife Eu- 
ropeia, entered into a second alliance ; the lady whom he selected was 

* Taritoi, Speed, Outhrie, Anderson, and Nesbitt. 

" See Rer. P. Roberts on the Early History of the Cymri, or Ancient Britons. 

* Pineda, BoeUos, Poljdore Virgil, Uolinabed. 
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Cartismandua/ widow of Cymbclioe, the deceased King of the BritoiiSy 
whose evcQtful life has just been related in this work. 

At the period of her second marriage^ Cartismaodat, as has been 
shown, had a numerous family bj her first husband. The family of 
Gadallan consisted of three sons and a daughter; of these Garacteens 
was the eldest, the daughter was Boadicea. 

This princess has the highest claims on British sympathji from the 
.fact of her having been bom, nursed, and bred among her oountrymen. 
She had no leaning to the Roman invaders of the soil ; Britain alone luid 
her heart ; and the freedom of her country, for which womeil| aa well aa 
men, in her time lived and died, was her ambition. 

Her mother's country was the soutJiem portion of Scotlandi now known 
as the Lowlands ; consequently the habits and manners of those people 
governed her education and character, and the sentiments displajed 
throughout her after-life, were caught from thoee associations. 

Among the ancient women of Britain it was a thing to eanae enspi- 
cion of a wife's fidelity, if her child were reared by any other than tne 
mother. The British matron did not consider it fostered with dne ean^ 
unless nursed at her own bosom ; for she would have dreaded a degoo^ 
ration from the parents, as well as danger to the infant's life.' On the 
birth of a son, it was usual for the mother to place the first food on the 
point of her husband's sword, and to insert it in the child's month ; at 
the same time she ofiered a devout prayer to the gods of her oonntrji 
that the babe might at some future period end his life amidst the awarai 
and javelins of his enemies on the field of battle.* We are not |et Hilly 
told that a female child was desired to share the same fatej-bnt aa in 
those days women ever attended upon the warlike expeditions of their 
husbands, there is little doubt but that the spirit with which Boadioen 
the Warlike was reared, tended to the same purpose. 

In the Isle of Skye, a famous fortress existed in those tiOMS, in whidi 
the use of arms was taught by a woman ; it was called Dun Sgathaeh ; 
but the scene of the education of the princesses of the Pietish natioD| 
was the celebrated Castle of Maydens, situated in the vicinity of Holy- 
rood House, Edinburgh. Camden, after describing that monasteryi 
proceeds to state that over the edifice, ** within a park well stocked with 
deer, hares, and conies, hangs a mountain with two tops, called Arthurs 
Chair, from Arthur the. Briton. On the west side, there mounts np A 
rock to a mighty height, steep and inaccessible on all sides hut that 
which looks towards the city, upon which stands a castle, so strongly fiir- 
tified with a great number of towers, that it is looked upon as impre^ 
nable. This the Britons called * Castle Myned Agned/ and the 8eotS| 
< The Maiden's Castle,' and < The Virgin's Castle/ because the maiden 
princesses of the blood-royal of the Picts were kept here."* 

■ Th« dAt« of thi$ marriftg« cannot be vory easily determined : it oeemred be> 
tween the years 2 and 29. Cymbeline died a. d. 2, and Metallaniu in 29, who is 
expressly stated to haTe sunrired Cadallan ; bat the date of Cadallan*8 seeond 
marriage and that of his death are ondiscoTered. 

* Holinthed. * SoUniis. 

* The Castle of Maidens, afterwards called Edenbur^ flrom Aidao, one of the 
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** n^re were the daughters and grand-dnughters of Pietish monarchs 
kept in strait custody, and appointed to learn to sewe and worke, till 
Ibej came to years of marriage.'" The study of warlike achievements 
therefore, not the only oocupation of the female sex. 

There is much interest in inquiring into the kind of implements made 
of in this primitive condition of society. The ancient British needle 
? was made of bonei and resembled that used for the heads of arrows. 
The WeUi word "Nedwydd " literally implies, sharp-pointed wood ; the^ 
Britidb word '' Owaell " signifies a needle, oodkin, skewer, or brooch, and' 
msiflariy MMNigh is a denomination made use of for several bones ; thus 
*<(^MU 7 goes" is the spindle-bone of the leg, and '*Gwacll yr 
YnryM/^ the shoulder-blade bone, which perhaps was split for needles or 
bodkins.* 

With the mde implements described, the skins of animals which had 
been killed in the chase* were sewn together, either with leathern thongs 
cr vegelabk fibres. 

Another fiiTorite employment of the early British maiden, was that of 
7 wcaTiog baskets, and the structure of these baskets was so mueh admired 
bj the Aomans, that they not only introduced them into Italy, but even 
adopted the British name for the haicawdy terming them Uucawdct,^ 
The daiighten of modem England and Scotland, who are so familiarly 
aeqoaisled with the many domestic uses of the basket, must not foreet 
thai tbe^ owe its invention to the native island maidens who preceded 
them, aineteen centuries ago. Amongst these, no doubt was the royal 
Boadkea, who was instructed in all such feminine accomplishments as 
•listed ui her time. Nor are we left wholly in ignorance of the asso- 
datct of her infancy, for several Pietish princesses of that date are 
BOtieed br our historians. These were Crifansa and Nairia, who were 
both danffhters of Pietish monarohs. The first lady married in a. d. 15, 
^ Logad Ribdaarg, King of Ireland, who had by his second queen, Devor- 



kiBgs, was built by the same Britiiih king who foimded the city of York, 
we discover him to have been of the Pietish race. He was named 
t$ sad the town of York, where his remains reposed, was formerly de- 
liaated Caer Ebranke, or Eboraenm. From Maiden Castle in Stanmore, fai 
^e North Riding of Yorkshire, ran the old miliUry way, called the Maiden Way, 
b ece as a it bogan at Maiden Castle, and which passed through the ancient town 
«f whseh the vast ruins yet remaining below Kirkby Thore, in Westmoreland, 
raorth-weet ef Applebv, upon the river Eden,] are called by the people there 
WMf CmiO*. This old town is abont 300 yards in length, and 150 in breadth, 
aad has three entrances on each side, with bulwarks before them ; Roman urns 
wmd eoias are fluently dug up there.— J5^. Brit. 

About a mile from Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, is the eneampment called 
Maidea Bower, 2,600 feet in circumference, environed by a ditch and a rampcut. 
Near Leightoa Bussard is a similar one ; and on the road from Bedford to ^toa 
Socon a third any be (Rseerned. See Camden. 

•Hottashed. 

* Sodth aad Meyriek: Costumes of Ancient Britons. This work refers to the 
Arehmdofla for some pictures of these bone needles. 

* Sasith. * Hope's Essays, &o. 
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gilU, a son, named CrimthanJ This Crimthan subsequently ntrried 
Nairia, daughter of Laoch, another l^ctish king, and assumed from hit 
^ifc the surname of Niadhnar.' It was usual for Pictish prineeB to 
assume the name of their wife or mother, from the custom which ezialed 
among them of conveying the hereditary rights of their monarcbs throngh 
the female line. On the death of the king, a new member of the royal 
family was selected as his successor, who always laid claim to the throne 
** by the spindle side/' and was presented to the people as his mothef^B 
heir.' It seems probable that some connexion existed between one or 
both these princesses with Boadicea, as at a subsequent period, GrimthaQ| 
step-son of the former, and husband to the latter, made himself con- 
spicuous for an expedition into Britain to aid his friends and relatiTCS the 
Picts and Scots, against the?r formidable enemies, the Romans. He if 
said to have returned to Ireland laden with the spoils of the Roman 
legions, amongst which were ** a suit of armour, embossed with gold and 
gems, a military cloak with golden fringe, a sword with figures of ser- 
pents upon it in chassed pM, and a brace of greyhounds joined together 
by a silver chain, of whicii the price was estimated, according to the 
primitive custom of barter, at the value of three hundred cows."* 

Boadicea had very early lost her mother, and was destined to be de- 
prived of her other surviving parent; a particularly trying circumstance 
for her, as it placed her more completely under the infiuence of her 
haughty step-mother Cartismandua. This position must have had a 
powerful influence on her after-life. Another important event which 
happened A.T). 20, was the death of her uncle. King Mctallanns, who 
leaving no children, the race of Fergus became extinct, and the crown 
was adjudged to Caractacus, son of Europeia, the King*s sister.* 

On the elevation of Canictacus to the throne, the ambitious Carti^ 
maudua sent to negotiate with that king and his sister, the alliances 
which united in one firm and double tie the royal family of North and 
South Britain; it was probably about the same time that the princess 
Boadicea became united in marriage to Arviragus, the third son of Car* 
ti.smandua. Through her children, the Queen of the Brigantes might 
thus control both extremes of the country, and her own individual power 
was by no means limited as leader of the mighty people which formed a 
barrier between the two. 

The Iceni were the people over whom Arviragus ruled; they are 
named by Tacitus as being very rich and prosperous, and had been 
unshaken by the war with the Romans. 

The country of the Iceni was divided between the Magni and Coritsni| 
who possessed all the country from the Stour in Essex to the banks of 
the 11 umber and the Don. Caistor, near Norwich, was the capital town 

' The dentil of Devorgilla, mother of Crimthan, who was a princeu of Dca* 
mark, and Lugnd's second wife, so affected that prince that he put a period to 
his own exi>tvuce. O'Flaherty, OUIalloran, Warner, Keating. 

* 0' Flaherty. * Palgrare^s Saxon Commonwealth. 

* Moore'p History of Ireland. 

* Duncan's History of Scotland. Caractacus became king a. d. 28. Uolinshed. 
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of the IceDi Magni, who dwelt between the Stour and the Nen. On 
the other baod Lticcstery called RagHSy was the capital of the Iceni Cori- 
tuii, who dwelt between the Nen and the Hamber and Don.' 

Amongst these people were two Roman stations, Camborita or Cam- 
bridgCy amongst the Mogni ; and another at Lincta or Lincoln, amoBgjBt 
the Coritani ; and so late as A. D. 48, the people preserved their fri^iid- 
•kip with Rome. ' Probably this was owing to the rule of Cymbeline, 
•sd doubtless his widow and children had endeavoared to maintain the 
good liliderstanding which existed. The Trinobantes and Cassii beine 
their southern neighbours, and the Brigantet tboee to the north, assisted 
in pre8er\'ing this state of peace, those nations being allies of Rome. 
The Carbanii adjoined them on the west.' 

Arriragus and Boadicea, it appear?, resided at Norwich, which city 
was termed by the Romans " Venta Iccnorura," the " Winchester" or 
royal citv of the Iceni. A Roman castle, about three miles distant, was 
sopposed to have been built by Crosar.' 

For some years aOer the marriage of Boadicea, wo gain no further in- 
formation respecting her than that she became the mother of two daugh- 
ters and a son, who were educated in Britain } and with them was brought 
up a son of one of the brothers of Boadicea, who was surnamed Galgacus 
or Galdus, from the circumstance of his living among strangers, and who 
afterwards became a distinguished personage. 

The circumstances attending the arrival of the Emperor Claudius in 
Britain have been already related, and the separation of Arv'iragus and 
Boadicea. The object of the Romans was to disunite the British princes, 
the better to e»tablbh their power. They wished to divide Arviragus 
from the Scottish interest, and with this view the daughter of Claudiu;* 
had been proposed for his wife. Aulus Plan tins is said to have first 
Miggested th^ measure.^ Ahiragus consulted with his Britons, and 
their consent gained, peace was made between the British king and Ro- 
man emperw. Deputies were sent to Rome for the princess, and the 
nnfortoiato Boadicea, on pretence of some " private ground for displea- 
fue/' VM formally divorced from her husband, and with her children, 

?beed ia eonfinement, where, to add to her grief, one of them died, 
'bis oojost proceeding was deeply resented by the Britons, to whom 
Bt^icea was dear ; the story of her wrongs roused every heart in the 
kingdom. It was not the least felt by the heroic king of Scotland, who 
hastened to reacue his beloved sister from her ignominious and unmerited 
thraldom. 

Boadicea was, probably, confined in the capital of her own dominions, 
ji%., Norwich ; otherwise, the scheme which was adopted by Caractacus 
miffht not have been so successful. The Britons, placing themselves 
under arms, are said to have forcibly carried off the Queen and her chil- 
dren from their prison, and conveyed them into Wales to the protection of 
) Caractacua, to whom a great portion of that country belonged, for he is 
particularly denominated King of the Silures by some historians. This 

' Ho^re't Notat on Giraldus Qambrensis. * Iloare. 

* rarkins's Norwich. ^ * HoUoshed. Orafton't Chronicle. 
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by order of the general, one of which represented Claudius, and the other 
the goddess Victoria. Vespasian subsequently marched into Galloway, 
and took possession of Carrick, where he received the oaths of allegiance 
of the people, who, till then, had held oat in the cause of the Queen and 
liberty. It was probably to this town that King Arviragus came to meet 
the victorious Roman, to whom he had, with consent of his adherents, 
offered to submit upon honourable terms. Vespasian, on this occaMOD, 
desirous of humbling the pride of Arviragus, refused to make any terras, 
unless he would come in his own person, and in private attire, a condittoQ 
probably more galling to him than any other which could have been im* 
posed. Resistance was, however, useless. lie divested himself of hin 
royal costume and equipage, and, coming to Vespasian in the humble 
manner he had dictated, was not only pardoned, but restored to his former 
station. Ilostages were, however, required for his fidelity, and a fine im- 
posed, not only on every chief who had rebelled, but on every city which 
had joined in taking up arms against Rome. The British laws were 
abrocated, Roman ones were substituted, and a Roman judge was 
appointed over every province, for the preservation of peace and RbmaD 
discipline. 

Arviragus is no more mentioned in history, except as an ally of the 
Romans, with whom, during the rest of his long life, he maintained 
terms, and even assumed the greatest respect for the Roman Senate. The 
fame of his valour effiiced all beside in the Roman mind, now that he 
was subservient to the will of the strongest ; and the poet Juvenal, who^ 
in some complimentary verses addressed to the Emperor, mentiooB hia 
thus: 

** Some captive king, thee, his new lord, shall own; 
Or, from his British chariot headlong thrown. 
The proud Arviragus comes tumbling down." 

It was considered a subject of glory and triumph, even for thB Bomaa 
Emperor to aspire to conquer or make captive this heroic ohieftaia.' 
Arviragus is said to have been more fierce in war than any of the prinoev, 
his contemporaries ; yet, in peace, no one could bo more mild or mora 
jocose. He is said to have enacted new laws, and confirmed thoae of his 
ancestors, and to have distinguished himself for the princely miinificeiieo 
with which he rewarded persons of merit. His selfishness and omelty lo 
both his wives is lost in the turbulence then called bravery. 

The next point which historians give us of Boadioea'a history tuiitas 
her name with that of Prasutagus, King of the loeni, her huaband, who 
appears to be the same as Arviragus, King of the loeni, and which DaoM 
he seems to have borne after the death of his mother. Queen Gartiaman* 
dua.' One circumstance might account for the new name of the King 
of the Britons : his second wife, Gwenissa, laid aside her Roman name, 
and adopted one purely British ; and as it was usual among the aneient 
Britons, when they embraced the faith of Christ, and were baptiied, to 

^ In compliment to Vespasian, for his valour displayed in Britain, on his n- 
turn to Home he was met by the Emperor without the gates of the city, who gait 
him the right hand as they walked, — a mark of very great esteem. 

' Bapin. 
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adopi D6W Dimes from the Greek, LetiD, or Hebrew, it ie not imlikelj 
thai the king adopted it when, with Gweoissa, he received the Cbrietian 
fiuth. Am the Britiah word Gwerjdd Tfor Arviragus) ooDtains the basis 
of viridity grten^ ooii?eyed in the worn Prasutagus, and the cnstom of 
Britain was to specifj some particalar eoloar in the name of the individnal, 
this alone seems to set the qnestion of identity, which has been raised| 
bejood further doubt.* 

Anriragus, or Prasutaffiis, as we may now call him, anticipating the 
rapadty of the Romans, left, by his will, the Emperor Nero co-heir with 
his two daughters, making no mention whatever of Qaeen Boadicea; for 
the husband of Gwenissa, who, at her death, had left a son as her heir, 
could only hope by such a division as that made in the will to secure his 
fiunily from injury. 

No aooner, however, was he deceased, than the officers of Nero seised 
on his entire effects in their master's name, his kingdom was spoiled by 
the Roman centurions, his honse ransacked by slaves, his kinsmen treated 
as captives of war, and the wealthiest of his subjects amongst the Iceni 
despoiled of their estates, under the pretext furnished by the will ; this 
last injustice was done at the instigation of the colony settled at Cama- 
lodunum or Colchester, with whom the soldiers co-operated, hoping here- 
after to be able to take the same license themselves ) thus, many who had 
settled even in that city, were expelled from it on the same pretence. 
The temple erected to Claudius, appeared to thoee Britons who remained 
in Camalodunnm, a badge of their eternal slavery, for the priests em- 
ployed in it under pretence of religious services due there, wasted or 
rmbesxled every man's property for their own private use.' This was not 
enough for the cupidity of the oppressors. Catus Decianus, the Roman 
procurator, endeavoured to briog all the people's goods under a new con- 
fiscation, by disavowing the rcmitment of Claudius; fresh taxes were 
impoicd on lands and cattle ; * and to crown all, those Britons who had 
been drawn in by the rich philosopher Seneca, Nero's counsellor, to borrow 
vast anmt of money under his promises of easy loan, and licence to repay 
al eoDTenienoe, were suddenly compelled to repay all at once, with great 
extortkni. Among the number of those who had entered into such a 
snare as to entangle themselves in debt to Seneca, was the father of Boa- 
dicea, who had obtained the money through Roman usurers.^ '^Tbe 
King of the Iceni," as be is here called, would rather seem to have been 
t^ymbeline or Venusius, than the brave Cadallao, father of Boadicea and 
Caraetaeus; and if either of these, the word *' father" might be intended 
lo signify *< step-father ;" it wss certainly one of the three ; and in any 
caae, on the death of Arviragus, such a debt must necessarily devolve on 
Boadicea, as the representative of those princes. The unfortunate Queen, 
a widow, in the hands of merciless creditors and unrelenting enemies, 

' There it some dtvertity of opinion at to the place of interment of this cele- 
brated British monarch. — whether, as some relate, he was buried in the temple 
of Claudius at Gloucester, or at London ; nor is the exact date of his death 
specified. 

" Stowe, Echard, Milton. * Warrington. 

' The amount due was forty sesterces. 
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Tainly remonstrated against the injnstice of their proceedings; at leofftb, 
infuriated by her reproaches, and unrestrained bj any feeling of hnmanityt 
the brutal soldiery to whom she mras given up, encouraged by their mon 
brutal leaders, suDJected the ill-fated Boadicea to the common ponishinent 
of the scourge, while the fate of her unhappy daughters was ewa mon 
hideous than her own. Their immortal wrongs blacken the page of 
history, which has no record so atrocious.' The tide of accomalated 
injuries was now at its height, and the fury of a whole nation burst forth 
-A in one overwhelming current, to overflow the land with the blood d 
enemies whom no laws had restrained. 

Ages have passed by, yet the heart still bleeds at the record of tUs 
noble woman's wrongs. From the moment of this outrage, the heart id 
the Queen was deadened to all feelings but those of vengeancOi stang 
with shame, crushed with unmerited disgrace, and bowed by agonies 
that found no name ; while Boadicea resolved still to endure life, hateful 
as it had become to her, in the sole hope of wreaking a fearful yengeanos 
which should atone for her nnheard-of injuries. 

No lack of sympathy was shown for the wrongs of Boadioea by her 
generous and loyal-hearted Britons. One and all, the inhabitants of the 
Koman colony of London excepted, determined to unite in freeing their 
country from the yoke of a people who could perpetrate such orinies^ 
more hateful since the victims were the weak and defenceless. The iDJii- 
ries long oppressing themselves, had been, up to this time, endured ; but 
this outrage armed them all in one common cause, and they felt that the 
hour for a final struggle had arrived. At this time the Roman writen 
themselves acknowledge that the violence and injustice of the Emperoi's 
servants gave the Britons just cause to lay aside their private animosities^ 
and aid their Queen in the recovery of their lost liberty. The daufffater 
of Cadallan placed herself at the head of her devoted partisans, and the 
disunion which Csesar had hailed as one of the happy causes of his 
cess, was at once extinguished in the bosoms of the British chiefii; 
spirit alone animating the mass — the desire to avenge the injuries d 
their Queen, — a cause which embraced the personal wrongs of c«eh indi- 
vidual. But before the actual outbreak of the tremendous insurreetioB 
which filled all the Roman empire with amazement and consternation, 
secret councils were held by the chieftains to concert measures for their 
rebellion. Among these was Venusius, who with his party had warmly 
^ espoused the cause of Boadicea ; and at these meetings the Queen is said 
to have personally addressed her faithful ministers on the subject of 
their mutual wrongs. One of the evils of the Roman yoke on whkk 
she insisted, was the introduction of vices unknown in Britain, except 
through the medium of those jesters and buffoons, whom their tyrants 
encouraged to corrupt the nation. These persons were employed, it 
would appear, in the theatres at Camalodunum and Caerleon,' which had 
become colonized by Romans, and where the novelty of such speotnotes 

' Tacitus, Stowe, Miltou, Echard. 

9 The remoiDS of the Roman theatres are yet to be seen in some parts of 
Britain, aa Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, &c. 
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M theatrical showa or entcrtainmenta would create vast astoDiahmeDt and 
admiratioD, and doubtless obtain mauy followers among the uninformed 
Britons. Boadicea, in her celebrated address to her noble chiefs, stig- 
these persons as *' Home's instruments and Britain's Tipersj^' 
king that '' Tiberius, though extremely covetous, would have been 
glad to have made peace, and Nero would still have followed bis fiddling 
trade at home, had not the discords of Britain been fomented and kept 
alive by his fiddlers here !'' From this address we discover that there 
had been a party among the Britons in favour of Rome ; and that this 
still existed appears from the Londoners withholding their support to the 
approaching inaurrectioui for which they were destined afterwards to 
makr severely. 

The Trinobantes, and neighboring states, are said in the outset to have 
warmly espoused the cause of the Queen, and joined her with their 
forces. To these different states Boadicea had from time to time ad- 
dressed herselfi in epistles composed for ihe inhabitants of such towns/ 
and prorinoee as had united in resolving to throw off the Roman yoke, 
and which treated not only on that, but on other subjects of national 
importance ; for the Queen, wo are informed, was '^ well versed in let- 
teia,"* which is not surprising, as ihe Roman intercourse with this island 
had been long enough carried on to enable her to become acquainted 
with Latin forms of literature ; and we find that in this early period the 
Britons were not only possessed of traditions, but had written records of 
their own aflbirs,' — the characters, indeed, being peculiar to their aee, 
and the knowledge of them limited to the persons of highest rank only, 
and the Druids. Oildas, the British poet and historian, attributes the 
searcity of British records to the artifice of their enemies, the Romans, 
who were anxious to destroy every memorial of past times with the Bra- 
idieal religion, by whose ministers they were preserved.* 

The Queen had, in the first instance, dispatched a messenger to her 
brother Cforbred, King of the Scots, finther of Corbred Gald, a youne 
prince whom she had herself nursed and educated at her own court^ and 
who passed many years with Boadicea amid the chequered scenes of her 
erentfol life.* She complained in bitter terms of the injuries inflicted on 
here>elf and her daughters, by which she, his only sister, had been brought 
lo extreme misery, and assured him that the Britons were ready to arm 
in her cause. Corbred was deeply moved by these sad tidings. He sent 

' D«l« reckons both Anriragus and Boadicea among the authors of Britain. 
*QUdM. 

* CooqaoTar Mac Nessa, King of Ulster, a. d. 48, ordered the precepts of the 
Pnuda of Ireland to be comraitted to writing. — Toland. 

** In private the ancient Scota were accustomed to use for writing, ciphers 
which did not reaeroble the letters of other nations, but rather the characters 
wsed bj the Egyptians, being figures of animals made into the form of letters, as 
^p«ar« from the characters on the ancient tombs to this time ; and though theee 
»acicnt hieroglyphics are now lost, they hare a kind of writing peculiar to them- 
sclreji, which was once in common use, and those who have the ancient speech 
|Mx>oounce the aspirations and dipthongs better than any of the rest** — Jlohtuhtd, 

• Scott. 
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a herald to Catus, the Roman general, rcquinng him to obtain rcparatioQ 
from those Romans who had so basely tre:iUKl the British Princesses. If 
this was Dot done, the King declared he would himself be her avenger. 
The Roman general's reply was full of contempt and ridicule. He 
iicomfully upbraided Corbrcd for interfering with the Roman officers' 
affairs, ** who were above taking notice either of his sister or her daughters, 
and at liberty to treat them as other women, according to their pleasure." 

Corbrcd, indignant at this new insolence, hesitated no longer, but 
making an alliance with the Picts and people of the Isle of 3Ian, soon 
/^ raised a strong body for the enterprise, intended to act with the forces 
raised by the Queen in her own behalf. But before these could form a 
junction, a sudden and unlooked-for event precipitated the rebellion into 
an outbreak. This event was the reduction of the Island of Mona* by 
^ Suetonius l^aulinus, then head of the Roman forces in Britain. This 
celebrated general was sent to Britain in the year CI, by Nero, to take 
the command of the Roman forces. He was already distinguished for 
merit and military talent, and to this was joined the strongest impulses 
uf ambition, for he had formed a determination that his successes ia 
Britain should equal those of Corbulo in Armenia. To reduce the whole 
island was his ultimate aim. His first undertaking was, however, the 
reduction of the Ordovices, or people of North Wales. These were the 
inhabitants of the present counties of Denbigh, CarnarvoD| 3IerioDetb| 
and Montgomery." 

The Ordovices received that name at the time of their conquering 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and North Gloucestershire; it signified 
the ** Great Huiccii," or *' the Honourable AVices ;" and after their expal* 
»ion thence, other British settlers in that part were called Wigantes or 
lluiccii.* This seems to be the people who were ranged under the standard 
uf Vcnubius, who had warmly espoused the cause of Boadioea. 

Agricola, at that time only twenty years of age, had acoompauied 
Paulinus in his expedition against the Ordovices, and resided with him 
at his head-quarters. Under this great commander, the young warrior 
acquired that experience which, at a subsequent period, enabled him to 
-^ accomplish the reduction of the island ; the cherished hope of Suetooins 
himself, though he did not live to accomplish his high aim. 

The people whom Suetonius had resolved to not only subdue, but 
extirpate and destroy, were brave, warlike, and devoted to their religion; 
the enterprise presented, therefore, very great difficulties: it was the more 
Ufhirablc to accomplish, because this spot, the court of ecclesiastical and 
civil justice, had become a rendezvous for every British malcontent. To 
enable himself more effectually to reduce this island, Suetonius withdrew 
the veteran soldiers from Camalodunum, little foreseeing the disastront 
' consequences which might arise from leaving so important a hold uupro* 
tectcd against their enemies. About this time, Petilius Cerealis* received 
from Nero an appointment in Britain, to occupy the place of Vettina 
Volanus, who, for his miMncss of disposition, was recalled. Petilius 

* Anglesey. " Life of Agricola. • drccn's History of Worcester. 

* Tacitus and Ilumc say tbat Petilius was first scut over a. d. 70. 
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very unlike bis predecessor; already distJDgtiished as a skilful veteran, in 
the war against CiTilis, the Batavian chief, he was well suited to propa- 
gate the terror of the Roman arms in Britain. Suetonius himself was 
also remarkable for his severity; so that the Britons were oppressed in 
every way. Such .was the state of things when the Roman general 
penetrated for the first time as far as Mona, the seat of their nijsterions 
^ worship, and now crowded with inhabitants, many of whom had sought 
its shelter as a last retreat.' 

For the purpose of the intended invasion of the island, Suetonius 
emused ships to be made with flat bottoms, for a steep, uncertain shore. 
" In these the foot were conveyed over; the cavalry followed, by fording 
in shallow water, or swimming, and leading the horses. On the shore 
stood a motley troop of armed men, mixed with women running up and 
down among them, dressed like Furies, in L/avk ijarfixentf, their hair 
dishevelled, and torches in their bands. The Druids also attended, lifting 
up their hands to heaven, and uttering dreadful execrations. The novelty 
01 the Mght so struck the soldiers, that they stood as it were motionless, 
exposing themselves to the enemies' weapons, till, animated by Uie 
exhortations of their general, and encouraging one another not to fear ao 
army of women and madmen, they advanced, bore down all they m^, 
and involved them in their own fire. Garrisons were afterwards placed 
in the towns, and the groves, sacred to their bloody superstitions, cut 
down ; for it was their practice to offer the blood of their prisoners on 
their altars, and consult the gods by the entrails of men." Such is the 
relation Tacitus gives of the taking of 3Ioua ; and the spot in Anglesey 
where Suetonius and his barbarous legions butchered the unoffending 
7 Druids is still shown at a ferry, called Porthamel, across the Menai 
Straits^ The horrors of such a slaughter baffle description; men and 
women alike fell victims, and delug(^d their own altars with their blood. 
Suetonius expected, now that he had effected his object in reducing MonSi 
thai the whole of Briuin would be reduced to the Roman yoke; but be 
was altogether deceived in his calculation : while yet employed in arrang- 
ing maiters for the security of his new conquest, he received the alarming 
uewi that the whole country was in a state of revolt. 

The tidings of what had been done by Suetonius Paulinus bad become 
very quickly known through the island, and reached the ears of Boadicea. 
Sh« aaw that the moment was arrived for the decisive stroke. The veteran 
troops had been called from Camalodunum, to assist Suetonius in the 
nduetion of Mona; and Boadicea perceived that the city might easily be 
taken by her forces. The Scottish succours from Corbred bad not arrived ; 
but the warlike Queen determined not to delay her intended plans for 
their arrival. Prior to the approaching contest, Boadicea, in conformity 
with the customs of her times, determined to encourage her followers, 
by addressing them on the subject of the strife in which they were about 
tu engagp. Fur this purpose she mounted an eminence raised of turf, 
from which she could be seen by the whole assembled nmltiiudc, aiuouuting 
to as many as 80,000 men. The apftearance of the Queen is said to have 

* Tacitus. 
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struck awe ioto the heart of each beholder, by the dignity and majesty 
of her demeanour. In person, Boadicea was of the largest siie, her face 
was beautiful, but fierce and stem ; some aunalists say, '' terrible of aspect^ 
savage of countenance." Her complexion was brilliantly fair,' and her 
vellow locks, which were spread all over her shoulders, reached down to 
ner hips. She wore a plaited tunic of several colours, drawn close about 
her bosom, and over that a vestment made of some stuflf of British manu- 
facture^ fastened by a clasp, and adopted in compliment to the southern 
natives ; the chequered robe beneath being the produce of the north of 
Britain. About her neck she wore a thick collar, or chain of goldy^^ 
esteemed a mark of the highest command, and expressive of the dignified 
quality of the wearer. She addressed the whole assembly, in a voice 
loud enough to reach the ears of the most distant of her eager auditors 
who crowded around her, many of whom were women. 

Uer speech was as follows : — 

''My friends and faithful subjects, — I do believe that there is no man 
here who is ignorant how much freedom and poverty are preferable to 
bondage and wealth. 

'' Since the Romans have been acquainted with this island, there is no 
indignity, however vile, no cruelty, however grievous, which we have not 
suffered. 

'' Are we not contemned and trodden under foot by those who have 
studied only to become our lords and tyrants? Are we not bereaved of 
our riches and possessions ? Do we not till their land, and pay them all 
manner of tribute, even for our persons ? Amongst other nations, death 
is a deliverance from slavery ; but with the Bomans, the dead do still 
live, even to augment their riches.' 

'' And can we hope for mercy at their hands, who have already treated 
us so barbarously ? Even he who taketh a wild beast, will at first cherish 
it, and seek by gentleness to win it to familiarity. Are we not, then, 
the authors of our own misery, in suffering them to set foot in our 

' The ancient British maidens were remarkable for a daizling whiteness of 1 
skin, which, accompanied by a ruddy and florid complexion, was thought to bo 
pro<laced by the humidity of the climate. [Xiphiline.l Fedelmia was so noted 
for her fair complexion as to bo surnamed ** White as stlTer." Carbrey Niafear, 
King of Leinster, in order to obtain the hand of this princess from her father, 
Cunquovar Mac Nevsa, King of Ulster, was compelled to cede a largo portion of 
his territories. Three fruitful tracts of land, extending from Loch«aa-^hoi- 
deagh and Tara to the sea were, by Carbrey*8 consent, annexed to the dominions 
of Conqnorar, as his daughter*s marriage settlement [OTIaherty, Keating.] 
Boadicea, Claudia, and St. Helena, are especially noted for beauty of complex- 
ion. [Xiphiline.] 

* It is supposed that the expression in the speech of Boadicea (given by Dion 
Cassius) winch refers to taxation thus — ** We are forced to pay for the bodies of 
our Tery dead,** relates to the impost of the Romans on those Britons buried ae- 
cording to national custom, instead of being burnt like the Romans ; and that a 
high price was demanded for the privilege of burying the higher orders in their 
best garments, and laying by their side their axe and dagger, as we haTe often 
had instances in the openings of cromlechs, — a custom to which the Britona COA- 
tinoed obstinately to adhere. 
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? We shoold have sUio them afar off, and drivcD them back eren 
aa we did Caesar. 

** Better were it to lose oar lives id defence of our coantry than to drag 
OB a miserable existence in servitude. 

*' Wherefore, my well-beloved citisens, friends, and relations, let ns, 
while the remembrance of onr ancient liberty remains, seek to recover, 
not only the name of freedom, but the enjoyment of liberty itself. Let 
us set an example to posterity. Let ns not forget what we have once 
been ; for, if so, what can we expect of our children, brought np in 
misery and bondage ? 

'' I do not recall these things to rouse you to rebellion, for I well know 
yon sufficiently abhor the Roman name, neither do I seek to put you in 
fear of what might happen hereafter } but I would return my hearty 
thanks and commendations, that you do thus willingly obey my sum- 
mons, unawed by your powerful oppressors, and proving yourselves 
prompt, lealous, and courageous, and willing to live or die for your 
Queen and country. Do your enemies outnumber us ? Regard their 
strength. We do so much exceed them, that our army is strong as stono 
walls, and one of our targets is of more value than all the armour they 
bear. The victory will soon be ours. They -must soon be our captives. 
Tet, should we loose the field, we may easily escape the calamities of a 
defeat ; for their heavy arms will impede their pursuit, and the hills and 
manhes will intercept them. 

'' We can endure hunger, thirst, cold and sunshine ; thev live in tents 
or houses : baked meats, wine and oil, are necessary to them ; if these 
fiul or the summer sun oppress them, they languish and consume : but 
to ns, every herb or root is meat, every juice an oil, water is pleasant 
wine, and every tree affords a habitation.* 

** Besides this, the oountry is well known to ns, and we have many 
friends ; but the Romans are strangers, and without succor in case of 
seed. We can swim over every river, naked or clad, while they requira 
mighty ships to convey them. 

^ Let ns then oourageonsly attack them, and let us teach them that 
hares and foxes can never match with wolves and greyhounds." 

At these words Boadicea released from beneatn her mantle a hare, 
which had been puipoaely concealed ;' and the sight of this prognostic of 
soeoess waa received with loud thouts by the people, who hailed it with 
a lood shout, and vented freely their indignant feelings against the ill- 
treatment of their Queen. 

' Hares, fowls, geese, and fish, the Britons were by their religion forbidden to 
tat 

* The hare released by Boadicea is genermllj supposed to betoken the fesrfbl- 
BMs of the Romans. The hare was used bj the Britons for the purposes of di« 
Tioataon : and though thej never killed it for the table, from the delight which 
they took in breeding it, thej kept numbers about the courts of their chiefs. 
The idea of a hare>warren, and the model of a park, were originally derived by 
IS from the primeval Britons. [Whittaker*s Manchester.] An instance of one 
of the warrens yet exists at Kimble, in Bucks, once the abode of King Cjmbe- 
line. The speech of the Queen seems to infer that the fox was also held in 
ration by the people. 
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Boadicea now recalled their attentioo, while she proceeded with her 
prayers or supplication ; wherein she especially addressed herself to the 
deity of woman worshipped by the British people, under the name of 
Andatc or Andraste, their Goddess of Victory;* and this appeal, as well 
as her former speech, is worthy of a more enlightened age. 

*' I thank thee, Adraste," were the words she used, ''and call upon 
thee, not as a ruler such as Alessalina, as Agrippina, or as Nero, which 
last is called a man, but is indeed a woman ; but I call upon thee as the 
goddess of our British warriors, whose wives are no less brave and valiant 
than themselves. I beseech thee, since I am Queen of this mighty people, 
to grant them health, liberty, and victory over the wicked, insatiable, and 
luxurious Romans, whose lives are devoted to covetousness and crucUy. 
Let not, I beseech thee, the tyranny of Nero and Domitian any longer 
prevail. That thou wilt be our helper, our defender and our saviour, I 
heartily beseech thee V* 

At the conclusion of this dignified and afiecting prayer, Boadicea de- 
parted to prepare for battle. 

This appeal to Adraste, the female goddess, is rendered so much the 
more affecting, when we learn that no less than five thousand females^ 
had enlisted in the cause of their royal countrywoman, wholly bent to 
avenge her wrongs, or perish in the contest.' This was peculiarly meri- 
torious, as every individual who went to the war with the sovereign, took 
his or her own expenses, the service being esteemed one of honour to those 
who engaged in it.' In those times the women had no less courage than 
the men, and on all occasions like the present, every stout British maiden 
or married woman, ueleea about to beeome a Biother, marched with her 
husband and brothers to the defence of her country. Even the womei^ 
advanced in years accompanied the army, encouraging the men to valour, 
and assailing the enemy on their approach with stones, while the younger 
of their sex fought among the ranks, side by side with the men. On 
departing for the strife, they had a religious custom of slaying the first 
living creature that they found, in whose blood they not only bathed their 
swords, but also tasted the same, in the assurance that they were about to 
obtain some great and noted victory. Many hoary priestesses followed 
the British armies, clad in white garments bound with a brazen girdle, 
and having their feet naked, whose o£5ce it was to sacrifice the prisoners 
of war, and by these victims predict the success of the strife. To render 
themselves competent to share the dangers of the field of battle, the 
British women laboured incessantly to equal the opposite sex in strength; 
despising alike heat and cold, they travelled barefoot or in rude carriages, 
and had their food trussed behind them on their horses or their own 
shoulders, never refusing to undergo any labour or fatigue assigned to 
them by their leader.^ 

' Aiidnte, or Andrnste, was the British GoddeHS of Victor^*, who had a temple 
at CftiDftlodunum, and to whom the Britons sacrificed their prisonars of war. — 
Ancient i'nivfrsal History^ from Dion Castiut, 

' Holinshcd. « Ibid. 

* A woiuaa of the Cimbri, rather than eunrive a defeat, would kill CTen her 
own flying relatives, and having strangled her infant, and cast it beneath the 
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The Britons, animated by the speeeh of their heroio Qaeen, set out 
against the Romans ; Boadicea first attacking the colony of Camalodn- 



The following account is given of the state of Camalodunum, which 
jet was incomplete, or in progress, and laid out, ss will be seen, rather 
for pleasure than security, while it was rendered defenceless by the ab- 
straction of its garrison of veterans: — " Camalodunum, the standing 
oourt or palace royal of their kings, while Cymbeline lived, was now be- 
come the centre of pleasant retirement to the Romans, not the rendei- 
Tous of their power. The outside state of the town seemed very flourish- 
ing ; for, besides the old palace, and other buildings of the Britons (for 
the Romans, saith Segonius, did not use to destroy the buildings they 
found), it had a senate-house for consultations, a theatrt /or piayi, that 
goodly Temple of Claudius, and undoubtedly, as well they as the rest, 
answerable to the Roman magnificence. The colony lay open on all 
sides, the better to enjoy free walks and air about ; yet safety was not 
altogether neglected, though pleasure was rather sought than strength* 
It had no trench, no palisades, nor other defence about itselfe ; but U Hid 
the majestic of the Roman name (a reputed wall of brass), the aire of m • 
fresh conquest, and sundrie strength in the marches or pale of the pro- 
vince, where the Roman garrison watched and warded in castles, sconces, 
and other presidiary places." ' 

The city wa.«, as may even yet be observed by the ancient remains, in 
a progressive and imperfect state, and on this account was chosen by the 
Britons as their first point of attack ;^ they had another and a still stronger 
reason, the great hatred they entertained for the veteran soldiers. 

The inhabitants of the colony are said to have had warnings of their 
approaching ruin. A noise as if of contention was heard in the court, 

cbariot-wheela, ended the horrid scene bj her own telMeetniction. Lueius An- 
toninoa* one of the Romnn generals in Britain, in making application to Rome for 
trtA raceoort, stated that their enemies were nerer more cruel and fierce, not 
oidy the men, but also the women, who cared not for the loss of their own lifes, 
so that they might die reyenged. — HoNntked, 

> This eelebrated place, first [aken by Claudius, a. n. 44", and garrisoned wilh 
retcrans of the second, ninth and fourteenth legions, had since that period been 
the s«bt of the Roman goTemment, being sometimes also called Colonia, as ap- 
pears fVom some money of Claudius, inscribed COL. CAMALODVN ; and by 
medals the Emperor had struck in honour of his conquest, bearing on one side 
his own effigies, with the legend, •« TI. CLAUD. C.«S. AUG. QER. P. M. T. R. 
P. XIL, IMP. XIIX. ;" and on the rererse a plough, drawn by an ox and a cow 
yoked, driTen by a man; abore them, COL. CAMALODUNUM AUG.'* Plautius, 
the propnetor of Camalodunum, had been recalled a. d. 48, after which Ostorins 
Scapula, his snooessor, had withdrawn the chief part of the yeteran legions from 
the place ; to which measure is attributable the destruction of the colony by Boa- 
dicea ; because the Trinobantes, who had been awed by the presence of that 
■ulitary force, were thus encouraged to unite with the Queen's forces in their 
stroke for freedom. 

' According to Tacitus, ** the Roman generals attended to improrements of 
taste or elegance, but neglected the useful. They embellished the prorince, but 
took no care to defend it" 

* History of Colchester. « Uoart. Notes on Qiraldus Cambrtnns. 

6 
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and a great tumult in the theatre, that seene of vicious entertainmeot 
which had been censured by Boadicea, in her address to the Britons; for 
she knew that they participated in these entertainments, and had become 
accustomed to intermingle familiarly with their former enemies. Perhaps 
the Druidesses were concerned in these supposed supernatural sounds^- 
for such they were considered, *' seeing that no man there either spake or 
mourned." * These weird priestesses seem to have been acquainted with 
the art of ventriloquism, and were in some of their mysteries accustomed 
to conceal themselves in certain recesses, and by giving forth sentences 
or sounds when invisible to their listeners, to create the utmost astonish- 
ment.' The signs of the approaching calamity, as viewed by the Romans 
of Camalodunum, prove them to have been quite as superstitious as their 
less-informed neighbours, the Britons. Certain houses or buildingH, 
appearing like a colony in ruins, are said to have been seen in the river 
Thames, and the sea between the island and Gaul appeared to flow with 
blood.' To crown all these evil omens, the image of the goddess Victoria 
let vp by Claudius, irtVAoii/ any apparent causey fell from its base, and lay 
extended on the ground, with its face averted, as if that deity yielded to 
the enemies of Rome. This last certainly looks much like a contrivance 
of the Druids, which is the more probable, as women are said to have 
rushed here and there, in restless ecstasy among the people, with frantic 
screams, denouncing impending ruin : '* Destruction is at hand ! dcstroi^ 
tion is at hand !" Such were the hideous clamours heard '^ tn a foreign 
accent" ^ which are said to have penetrated even into the very council* 
chamber of the Romans, filling their hearts with terror and dismay, so 
that they clearly perceived that secret enemies mixed in all their delibe- 
rations. / Suddenly, while an undefined fear was on the people of Gamsp 
lodunum, Boadicca, with her countless multitude, appeared before the 
place. The Romans had but a few soldiers, and in the utmost alanoy 
sent off to Catus Decianus, procurator of the province, for a reinforeemeot. 
That officer could spare only two hundred men, and those but half armed, to 
assist them in their great extremity.) It appears, however, that the temple 
of Claudius was stnmgly fortified, and there they resolvel to make their 
stand, without, however, concerting any measures for their defence, being 

^ Tacitus, Speed. 

* An oracuUr stone is mentioned by the author of the '* Celtic Druids," known 
by the name of **the Great Cannon :" it rests upon a bed of rook, where a road 
plainly appears to hare been made, leading to the hole, which, at the entranec, 
19 three fectiride, six feet deep, and about three feet six inches high. Within 
this aperture, on the right hand, is a round hole, two feet diameter, perforated 
quite through the rock, sixteen feet, and running from south to noith. In the 
aboTe-mentioned aperture a man might be concealed, and predict future eveatt 
to those that came to consult the oracle, and be heard distinctly on the north 
side of the rock, where the hole is not Tisible. This might make the crcNluloas 
Britons think the predictions proceeded solely from the rock deity. The voiet 
on the outside was distinctly conyeyed to the person in the aperture^ as 
several times tried. The circumference of this rock is ninety-six feeL 

* ** The sea was purpled with blood, and at the ebb tide the figures of hi 
bodies were traced on the sand." — Taeitut, 

« Tacitus. 
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taken so entirely by surprise, from the profound peaee which had seemed 
to eiiiit around them prior to this unexpected assault, that neither pali- 
aade nor ditch was thrown up, norjrere any of the women, the aged, or 
infirm, sent oat of the garrison. ^The colony was therefore taken with 
ease, and laid waste with fire and sword ; the temple, where the military 
bad sought to secure themselves, was laid seige to by the Queen and her 
exulting chiefs, and after holding out for two days, was taken by storm. I 
8acb was the carnage, that it is eomputed not less than from 70,000 to j 
80,000 fell on the occasion, aged persons, women, and children, alikcy 
falling victims to the Britons' too just fury. It is necessary to the vera- 
city of history to add, awfal as the picture is to contemplate, that the 
BiMidates of carnage were given by the stem Queen herself. Her ven- 
geance extended yet further, being, as is generally believed, excited by 
the conduct of Seutonius in Anglesey, on whom she was desirous of re- 
torting, by her cruel justice ; nor can the horrors of Paganism appear in 
darker coloura, than the picture of this revenge. Punishments, even foi; 
the women,' were invented, too hideous to be contemplated, thai iil\. 
nothing should the Romans be outdone in evil. ^* 

After this terrible sacrifice to vengeance, both the priests and warriors 
indulged in carousing and feasting m the wood called Andatea, and in 
the several temples, especially that of the goddess Andate, invoked by 
Boadicea in her address. Boadicea then headed her warriors again, and 
set forth in quest of further victory. It was, no doubt, by the great Ro- 
man road which led from Colchester through the middle of the county 
of Essex, towards Bishop Stortford, &c., in Hertfordshire, that Boadicea 
poraaed her course. This way is, in modem days, known as Stane 
Street 

Petilius Cerealis, at the time when these dreadful occurrences took 
place, waa at Veralam, and marching in haste thence towards Colchester, 
'^ to rescue that which was already lost," was encountered by the furious 
Britons.' The ninth legion, under the command of the renowned con- 
queror of Batavia, was routed, the foot-soldiers ali ilat\ and Petilius 
himaelf, with his cavalry, was forced to escape to hb camp for safety, 
where be entrenched himself for a time, '< not daring to attempt anything 
farther." The pursuit was followed up with great slaughter, 6000 Ro- 
mans being slain, and about 3000 of the confederate Britons. Catus, 
the procurator, was in the engagement, and, being wounded, made his 
escape into Gaul.' 

' Of whom some of the noblest were treated by Boadicea, as they had been by 
Bnetoniaa. Nero was, in the end, obliged to recal Saetonius, because he was 
eoDsidered an unfit person to compose the alarmed minds of the Britons, from 
having both permitted and inflicted ao many cruelties. — Itume, 

* The ninth legion had receircd an accession of force from Germany, of eight 
aaxiliary tokorU and one thousand horse. — Tacihii. 

* ** At the bare tidings of the disasters encountered by the Romans, Catus, like 
a tall man, took to his heels, and sailed into Qallia.'* — Speed. '* Post humus, the 
camp-master, durst not resist Boadicea, and refused to fight against her; indeed 
such terror had she infused into her enemies, that tliis fear had become quite 
general " — TacUut, 
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After the conquest of CaTnaloduDum, the Qaecn had heen joined by 
the forces of her brother, the King of Scots, who had aided her in the 
defeat of Petilius* and his troops. 

The successful Boadicca pursued her career towards Yeraltm, at ihat 
time a place of greater importance than London itself, the royal seat of 
Cassibelaunus ; it had become a ' municipium' of the Romans A mani- 
cipium was very different from a colony, such as Camalodunum, which 
was a city from which the inhabitants were expelled, to make way for 
the new-comers f it was an enfranchised city, which possessed every privi- 
lege of Roman citizens, *' having senators, knights, and commons; magis- 
trates and prirsts, censors, edilen, qusQstors, and flamens."' 

The devotion shown by the Britons of Verulam to their conquerors, 
had obtained for them this signal favour; and it was to punish them for 
this, and for their secession from the customs and religion of their ances- 
tors, that Boadicca was induced to attack the town. Verulam had been 
compassed with walls by the Romans, and the great Watling Street, by 
which the warlike Queen had approached the place, passed quite through 
the city. The modern St. Albuns has been erected within the limits of 
the ancient city ; but though some portion of its walls were standing in 
the days of llolinshed, and by him described as substantially built, the 
modem ruins do not afford much information of the extent of the original 
foundations. Of the richness and beauty of the place, a better idea may 
be obtained from the researches made in the reign of the Saxon King 
Edgar, by Eldred, then Abbot of St. Albans^ who was desirous of en- 
larging the religions establishment there, which had been founded by 
Offa, King of the Mercians. It occurred to the zealous prelate that some 
relics of the ancient Roman Verulam might be obtained, and on digging 
amid the ruins, he discovered a number of pillars, portions of antique 
work, thresholds, door-frames, and sundry other pieces of fine masonry 
for windows, &c., well adapted for the purpose of beautifying the religious 
stracture he desired to adorn. Of these also, " some were of porphyrite 
stoue, some of divers kinds of marble, touch, and alabaster, besides many 
curious devices of hard metal ; in finding whereof, he thought himself an 
happy man, and his success to bo greatly guided by St Alban."^ The 
g(KHi abbot also found '* many pillars of brass, and sockets of latten, ala- 
baster, and touch, all which he laid aside by great heaps, intending to 
employ them in laying the foundation of a new abbey, but died before he 
could commence the building.'^' The examination of the things already 
discovered by Eldred, was prosecuted by his successor, Abbot Kadmer, 
and led to a further search in the ancient walls of the city, which wu 
rewarded by the discovery of numerous other pieces '' of excellent work- 
manship/' The emissaries of the abbot, in the progress of their r^ 
searches, came to some vaults underground, '^ in which stood certain idolsy 
and a number of altars, very superstitiously and religiously adorned, as 

* Afrricdlu served under Petilius **in an ordinary capacitj, [a.d. 70.] and 
shared the common dangers of the war." [Tacitus.] Petilius Cerealis had en- 
countered the Brigantes in many battles, Venusios holding him at bay, and re- 
maining to the last unconqaered. [Milton.] 

* llolinshed. ' Pennant * Hollnshed. • Ibid. 
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the pAgftDs had most probably left them in time of necettity. The images 
were formed of sundry metals, and some of them of pare gold, and the 
altars were richly covered. Eadmer removed all the ornaments from the 
altars, and appropriated them to his own boilding, and destroyed an im- 
mense number of these idols, which were only admirable for beauty of 
oonstniction, but unavailable in point of material. , Many curious potb,*' 
juffs, and cruses* of stone and wood were taken up by him^ most artifi- 
cially wrought and carved, with an immense quantity of household stuff, 
aa if the whole furniture of the city had been brought thither for the 
purpose of being hid in the vaults." The spot of this singular discovery 
saems to have been used as a place of burial ; for Eadmer is said to have 
found there pots of gold, silver, brass, glass, and earth, some of which 
were filled with ashes and bones, and the mouths turned downwards, 
which vessels being broken in pieces by the abbot, the metal was melted, 
and reserved for the purpose of garnishing the church.' 

The fact of the discovery of such a quantity of rich furniture, in such 
a ^K>t, is accounted for by the alarm which the people naturally felt oa 
Ike approach of the Queen, after her recent successes. The wealth of 
the place is expressly mentioned as one of the causes for the attad^-Cf 
Boadioea, it beinff the site of one of the British Mints : the word Ym 
nay be distinguished on the coins, though the name of the reigning 
prince is not legible.' 

This noble seat of Roman grandeur combined with British industry, 

shared the fate of Camalodunum, being laid wast« with fire and sword ;' 

and so general a scene of carnage ensued, that the loss of the Romans 

aad their allies, on the occasion, is said to have amounted to 70,000 

men.^ The fate of the municipium has been chronicled by the pen of 

Spenser, who, in character of the Genius of the place, says : — 

** I was that city which the garland wore 
Of Britain's pnde, delirered unto me 
By Romsn victors, which it won of jore: 
Though nought at all but ruins now 1 be. 
And lie in mine own ashes, as je see. 
Verlame I was : what boots it what I was, 
8ith now 1 am but weeds and wastef^ grass ?" 

RmM9 of Time, 

It is necessary to turn from the footsteps of the ruthless Boadicea, 
and to trace the progress of the Roman general from 3Iona, where ho 
was staying at the time of these signal losses. 

Suetonius, on receiving news of these disa.ster8, quitted Anglesey, and ^ 
with the greatest intrepidity marched through a hostile country towards 
London,* by the great British road, called Watling street,^which ran . 

> Holinshed ; who obaerres that ** numbers of vessels of a similar kind, though 
of ftoer earth, of six or eight gallons a piece, were found, a.d. 1678, in a well at 
Little Massingham, in Norfolk: and also in Henry VlIL's reign, containing old 
British coins and those of the Roman Emperors." 

* Pennant • Qirald. Cambrensis. 

* Tacitus, Speed, C. Daniel, Howel. * Qiraldus Cambrensis. 

* The noted Wstling Street, which was the direct road fVom Chester (the dty 
of the Legions) to Dover, did not enter London, [Dr. Stukeley,] but in its course 
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immediately from Wales by Wroxcfer Wall, High Cross, Towceater and 
VcrulaDi, to London ; and necessarily he was compelled to pass through 
the dominions of the Iceni in Leicestershire and NorthamptoDshire.' 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties and dangers irhich necessarily 
attended this progress through a hostile country, Suetonius FanliDos sue- 
ceeded in reaching London in safety. 

The Koman general was at first doubtful, whether he should not fix on 
that place as the seat of the war ; many considerations, however, deterred 
him ; and the smallness of his own army, as well as the fiital temerity of 
Petilius, made him determine by the sacrifice of one prorince to secure 
the rest.' Vain were the prayers and tears of the wretched inhabitants, 
nothing could shake the resolution of Paulinus, or divert him from his 
plan, when once laid out in his own mind. The signal for a march was 
given, and those only were left behind who by advanced age or weakness 
could not follow.' 
' The Queen hsd not forgotten that in the season of her deepest sorrows, 
, when all other Britons had flocked from every quarter of the island L 
; to her standard, the Londoners alone had hung back ; this act had marked 
them out as objects of especial indignation and vengeance, and too soon 
: was her wrath to fall on all that were found ; she advanced npon the^^ 
* city, took it, and put to the sword all that were found. Thus had she well 
gained the surnames of *' the Warlike ** and '* the Victorious V 

A change was, however, at hand ; the wheel of fortune was turning, 
and the period that was to terminate her frantic vengeance was approach- 
ing. Suetonius, though h a La d foroak en t h e-ei<y-of Londoiiy-had 'Mi 
( ramo¥gd far diataat, BSvfrfg encamped his forces in the neighbourhood, ik 
a.<(ttadraogle of about 180 feet iu eitent.^ .^;.^^ . ^ 

It was a moment of terrible excitement for the contending parties, 
when the respective leaders, prior to the contest which was to decide 
their fortunes, impressed upon the multitudes who were assembled, their 
hopes of success and sentiments of patriotic courage and enthusiasm. 
With very different hopes were they inspired. The Queen's countless 
throng, elated with conquest, and certain of success, was without order of 
battle. Their wives and children were brought with them, as witnesses 
of their valour,* or assistants in the fight, while those intended as spec* 
tators only, were placed in waggons around the spot fixed on for their 
engagement. The waggons or carts used as land carriages by the Britons 
prior to the introduction of the conveniences and luxuries of life by the 
Romans, were thus employed in warlike expeditions, and the chariots 

from VerulaiD, and Elstree or Snellflniuiiijt, crosned the Oxford road at Tybun, 
and thence ran to the wesit of Westminster [liigden] orer the Thames, and on- 
ward into Kent From Tyburn this road proceeded oyer part of Iljde Park by 
May Fair, ** through St. James's Park to the street by Old Palace Yard, called 
the Wo<»! Staple, to the Thames : there formerly stood an old |tate, one part of 
the arch of which is still left, but not Roman. On the opposite side of the river is 
Stnne Gate Ferry, which is the continuation of this street to Canterbury, and so 
to the three famous sea-ports. Rutupip, Dubius, and Lemannis." 

' Hoare's Notes on Qirald. Cambrenyix. * Qirald. Cambrenaia. 

• Tacitus, Speed, * Hone's Every-Day Book. • Sharon Tuner. 
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tbey used as cooTejances for iravclIiDg iccAmmodation being rendered 
equally available both for peace and war. On the chariots of war, how- 
ever, immense drums were constructed, bj stretching skins over themi 
which emitted very powerful sounds. 

The Bittish chariots, called by them Ettetfa^ and by Tacitus Covinij 
were guided bv the principal warrior ; the Britons esteeminff it most 
bonourable to wive the car into the thickest of the enemy's ranks, and to 
disttnguish themselves by braving every danger : it was the custom for a 
Dumber of combatants to mount together on the same vehicle. The 
practice of fighting in chariots, in use among the Britons, has been com- 
pared to that among the Trojans of old, as described by Homer; but 
this difference existed with the Greeks and Trojans, that the driver of 
the chariot was secondary in rank to the chief of high renown who 
fbttcht. 

In one of these warlike cars, su ch as we h a v e describ e d ia t he hiei ery . 
. of C a fti s B iaad B a i a ppeared Boadicea and her two daagfaters, who sat 
before her. The Queen drove through the ranks of her faithful fol- 
lowers, and, in turn, addressed herself to the several nations who had 
assembled in her behalf: '< This was not," she said, *< the first time that 
the Britons had been led to battle by a woman ; but now she did not 
oome to boast the pride of a long line of ancestry, nor even to recover bcr 
kingdom and the plundered wealth of her family.'' She took the field, 
like the meanest among them, to assert the cause of public liberty, and 
io seek revenge for her body, seamed with ignominious stripes, and her 
two daughters, injured beyond forgiveness. 

'' But the avenging gods," urged the Queen, << are bow at band. A 
Roman legion dared to face the warlike Britons; with their lives Umj 
paid for their rashness; those who survive the carnage of that day. He 
poorly hid behind their entrenchments, meditating nothing but bow to 
save themselves by an ignominious flight From the din of prepsration, 
and the shouts of the British army, the Romans even now shrink back 
with terror; — what will be the case when the assault begins 1 Look round 
and view your numbers. Behold the proud display of warlike spirits, and 
eonsider the motives for which we draw the avenging sword. On this 
spot we must either conquer, or die with glory : there is no alternative. 
Though a woman, my resolution is fixed ; the men, if they please, may 
survive with infamy, and live in bondage."' 

The army of Suetonius amounted to 10,000 men, while that of Boa- 
dicea was said to be 280,000. The Romans consisted of the 14 th Le- 
ffioo,' the standard-bearers of the 12th, and the vcxillarii of the *20th 
-9 Legion, which was under the command of Agricola : there were various 
' reinforcements from the neighbouring places besides. Pucuius Posthumus, 
master of the 2nd Legion, called Augusta, had been appointed to lead 
tho forward-guard, but refused the orders of his general with contempt, 
and withdrew from the approaching engagement; after the battle, he was 
so grieved at having lost his share of the glory, that he slew himself.' 
The great di^>arity of men between tho Roman and Britisb forces, would 

* Tadtns. * Ibid. • Girald. Cambrvasis, Speed. 
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have deterred Suetonius from hazarding an engagement, had he not been 
greatly distressed from want of provisions. He, however, relied on the 
Koman valour, and prior to the onset, addressed his soMiers in tenni 
calculated to animate them to do their utmost. ** Despise," he said, 
^< the savage uproar, the yells and shouts of undisciplined barbarians. In 
that mixed multitude the women outnumber the men. Void of spiriti 
unprovided with arms, they are not soldiers who como to offer battle; 
they are dastard runaways, the refuse of your swords, who have often fled 
before you, and will again betake themselves to flight, when they see the 
conqueror flaming in the ranks of war. In all engagements it is the 
valour of a few that turns the fortune of the day. It will be your im- 
mortal glory, that with a scanty number you can equal the explCHts of a 
great and powerful army. Keep your ranks, discharge your javelins, 
rush forward to a close attack ; bear down all with your bucklers, and 
hew a passage wjth your swords ! Pursue the vanquished, and never 
think of spoil and plunder. Conquer, and victory gives yon every- 
thing."* 

The engagement began. The Koman legion presented a close embo- 
died line : the narrow defile gave them the shelter of a rampart The 
Britons advanced with ferocity, and discharged their darts at random. 
In that instant the Romans rushed forward in the form of a wedge; the 
auxiliaries followed with equal ardour; the cavalry, at the same timei 
bore down the enemy, and, with their pikes, overpowered all who dared 
to make a stand. The Britons betook themselves to flight, but their i 
waggons in the rear obstructed their passage. A dreadful slaughter £)!• 
lowed : the cattle falling in one promiscuous carnage, added to the bean 
of the slain. Tacitus, who gives the foregoing account, concludei bj 
remarking, that " the glory of the day was equal to the most splendid 
victory of ancient times!'* — a confession somewhat humbling to the Ro- 
man's pride, one would think, who has just before admitted the greater^ 
number of the foe consisted of iconien, Dion Cassius assures us, that 
the field was not wen without difficulty. The cruelty and sanguinary 
conduct of the Britons on former occasions, were now, if possible, ex- 
ceeded by the Romans. It is said that not less than 80,000 Britoni 
were left dead on the field, while of the Romans, 400 only wore slaiDi 
and as many wounded. The surviving Romans interred their vanqoisbed 
foes, according to their quality, near the place where the batue was 
fought, known to this day, from the circumstance, as Battle Bridge} ^ 

* Tacitus. 

t The ancient camp, called AiiA)rcabur7 Banks, near Epping, has bj boim been 
considered the scene of the final defeat of Boadicea by Suetonius. ** To me," 
says Gongh, *' it appears rather to hare been a resting-place for the Queen's 
army after her march from Camalodunum." This spot, which is oppocite the 
park of Copt Hall, and on the south-cast side of the lA>ndon road, wai described 
by Smart Lcthieullicr, Esq., in a letter to the celebrated antiquary, Mr. Gongh. 
** This entrenchment is now entirely oTcrgrown with old oaks and hombeamai 
It was formerly in the Tery heart of the forest, and no road near it, till the pr«» 
sent turnpike-road from London to Epping was made (almost within th« memory 
of man) which now runs within a hundred yards of it; but the entrenchment can- 
not be thence perceived, by reason of the wood that ooTers it. It is of an irie- 
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The coDdoct of Pcenias PoflthamoB, after the successful termination 
of the engagement has been mentioned already. The 11th, 13th, and 
14th Legions were liberally rewarded for their brayery by Nero. 

Boadicea, on beholding the entire oyerthrow of her army, determined y( <^ 
to put an end at onee to ner life and misfortunes. Her own lofty spirit « 
was unsubdued, Wl she scorned to become the spectacle of common gate- 
in a Roman triniBph, as she full well remembered was the fate of her \ 
brother, the noble Caraotacus, nor could she stoop to be the yassal of her 
conquerors' will. Like Cleopatra, she determined by poison to terminate 
ber eiistence, consistently preserving to the last the taith she held with 
her people, whom in her speech she bad assured that she would not sur^ 
Tive a defeat, to live either in infamy or bonds. 

The heroic and unfortunate Queen was interred with honour by her 
faithful British followers. Some, who think the last decisive battle waa 
fought near Winchester, then a royal city, say that her remains were 
carried thither in state for interment ; ' but so divided are historians on 
the subject, that Salisbury Plain has been asserted to be the site of the 
fierce contest, and Stonehengo itself the spot where the bones of the 
Queen were laid. 

This mysterious monument, the Cor Gaur of the Britons, would, 
indeed, have been fitting for the resting-place of a woman so renowned, 
whose << great despair" required some emblem which should, for ages 
after her, excite awe, terror, and amazement in the mind. 

Boedioea, during thirty-two years, had enjoyed the rank and dignity 
•f a queen, without either prosperity or happiness accompanying the regal 
Woours. Deserted by her husband for another, her children Dranded ai^^ 
illegitimate, she had evinced, under every trial, a spirit worthy of InT Z 
race. On being restored to the position she formerly enjoyed as qoeen* •^ 
consort, she employed her influence for the benefit of the people, aftd 
kept faith with the Romans till, on her husband's death, they themselves 
roused, by their conduct, the spirit of *' the Lioness," as Gildas calls 
her, and brought upon them her resentment and revenge. Even long 
before, her heart must have bled for the hitler trials of her galUmt bro- 

gnUr figure, rather longest from east to weat, and on a gentle declivity to the 
aoutb-east. It contjiins nearly tweWe acres, and is surrounded by a ditch and a 
high bank, much worn down by time ; though where there are angles, thej are 
still very bold and high. There are no regular openings like gateways or en- 
traneea, only two places where the bank has been cut through, and the ditch 
filled up very lately, in order to make a straight road from Debden Green to Ep- 
ping Market. The boundary between the parishes of Wsltham and Epping runs 
exsctly through the middle of this entrenchment ; whether carried so casually 
by the first settlers of those boundaries, or on purpose, as i( was then a remark- 
able spot of ground, 1 leave to better judgments to conjecture. As I can find no 
reason to attribute this entrenchment either to the Romans, Saxons, or Danes, I 
cannot help concluding it to bare been a British oppidum, and perhaps had some 
relation to other remains of that people, which are discoverable in our forest. It 
b difftant from Fifield, where the cells and forge were lately disooTered, about 
ten miles ; and about eight from Navestoke Common, where we yisited the Tem- 
plon Alatum." — Gou^h't Camdm^ in Kssex, toI. iL p. VJ. 

* Hoare (see Notes on Girald. Camb.) says the spot is extremely doubtful; it 
waa certainly aouth of London, and he thinks aooMwhert in Surrey. 
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ther Caractacos^ whom she had beheld given up, ifter his hooonnbltt 
defence of her own wrongs, to the insulu of his enemies, and led ia 
triumph to Kome. Boadicea the Warlike, displayed on all oooisioDS, 
^ an heroic spirit and incredible valour, worthy of the celebrity she obtsined 
in her own and succeeding times. 

Many Britons were taken prisoners in the last fatal battle, but, neTer* 
thclcss, great numbers had escaped. These would have renewed the 
contest, but the death of the Queen defeated their purpose, and they were 
forced to submit to their fate and to dispersed At the close of the battk, 
the two unfortunate sisters, daughters of Boadicea, completely armed| 
^ were still fighting on the field. The Romans made them their prisoneis, 
and conducted them to the presence of Suetonius, who, to bis bonouri 
expressed to them the greatest indignation at the treatment they had 
formerly experienced, and promised to make whatever reparation was 
possible.' Nor did he falsify his word. The eldest princess was married, 
a few months after, by his arrangement, to Marius, the Roman who had 
wronged her,' and whom historians call the brother-in-law of Boadioea, 
the youngest daughter of the late Queen,^ who, with her mother's name, 
iuherited her undaunted character and her misfortunes. 

Marius was crowned with a golden crown, and appointed to goyem part 
of the conquered country ; the district was in the neighbourhood of Kendal, 
and the prince being called also '< Westmer," it derived from him the 
denomination '' Westmereland." ' It was peaceably ruled by this prinee 
during live years, the whole of which time he maintained amity with his 
protectors, the Romans, and distinguished himself by prudence, Taloor, 
and wisdom.. Coel, his son, received a Roman education, and succeeded 
to the throne in after-years, paying the usual tribute-money to the Em- 
perors : his son Lucius was the first Christian King of the Britons, of 
whom mention will be made in the history of Gwcnissa. Marina died 
A. D. 78, and was interred at Carlisle. 

A fear of the rival claims of Boadicea, the sister of his wife, had in- 
duced Marius to banish her from his territories, she being entitled to 
share the queenly honours of her sister. Her fate was as disastrous ss 
that of her mother, and she had shared every vicissitude of her fortune; 
and though the wife of Marius withdrew from the struggle, her spirit 
was yet unconquered. The subjects of Marius were hers by right of 
inheritance, and loyally attached to her service and person, as weU as to 
that of her sister. Her cousin, Corbred Gald, King of Scots, bad been 
her associate in infancy ; and gratitude for his nurture, entitled her to 
expect his support and assistance in opposition to the Roman power. 
Boadicea accordingly assembled a numerous army composed of Britons, 
men of Brigantia and of the Isle of Man, resolving to struggle for the 
vengeance which she still considered incomplete. She put to sea with 
her forces, and landed in Galloway, the whole of which was at that time 
in possession of the Romans, and at Epiake they had fixed their head- 
quarters. 

» 8towc. Milton. » Uolinshed. s Soott, Holinahed. 

* Heanie*! Curious IHscourses. * Holinahed. 
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The precise tpot where the joanger Boadioen landed is Dot stated ; 
but she is said immediately after to have marched in the dead of nigh^ 
nnknoim to the Romans, to the place where her enemies had encamped. 
Coming thos suddenly on the tents of the unprepared Romans, Boadicea 
and the Britons slew many of their most valiant leaders with their sol- 
diers, and would have entirely destroyed the whole of their forces, had not 
Petilius, the Roman general, been alarmed, and prepared great lights or 
teaches of pitch and resin, which being thrown into the faces of Boadicea's 
troop, enabled him to discover and repulse them. By this means the 
Rouiuiis gained time to put themselves in order and defend their camp 
until the morning; for being apprehensive of further danger, they did not 
quit their tents to pursue the flight. When daylight arrived, they made 
an onset on the Britons and put them to the rout.' Next day Boadicea 
went to Epiake, which she fired, and in it the whole Roman garrison was 
destroyed. 

It was some little time afterwards that Petilius pursued and routed the 

\ followers of the Princess Boadicea, and made her his prisoner ; it occurred 
in the following manner : — A Roman legion' had been deputed to seixe 
ber person, and by means of using great expedition, laid an ambush, by 
which stratagem they contrived to enclose her with a great part of her 
followers. On being captured a second time, expecting to be put to a 
barbarous death, she is said to have followed the example of the Queen, 
ber mother, and put a period to her existence. Other writers affirm that 
she was brought alive into the presence of PetiUus, and interrogated by 
bim respecting her enterprise; upon her making a courageous aoawaf, 
she was slain on the spot by his soldiers : it is not, however, certain titti 
Petilius himself either designed or commanded the death of Boadicea the 
Younger* 

Agricola, on returning to Rome after the defeat and death of Boadicea, 

2 was, for his brilliant successes, raised to the patrician rank by Vespasian, 
and so(»n after to the government of Aquitaine. Tacitus writes thus of 
him, during his consulship : " Though I was then very young, he agreed 
to a marriage between me and his daughter, who certainly might nave 

7 looked for a prouder connexion." The nuptial ceremony was not per- 
formed till the term of his consulship expired. Soon sAer Agricola was 

y appointed Governor of Britain, with the additional honor of a scat in the 
pontifical collece. He arrived in Britain A. D. 78, and governed during 
the reigns of \^pa$>ian, Titus, and Domitian. Having resolved to subju- 
gate the island, and render it of actual service to Rome, he carried hia 

-} arms northward, defeating the Britons in nearly every encounter.^ 

' Holinsbed. 

* A l^ipon consisted of six thousand men ; a cohort was six hundred — a tenth 
of a legion, though ** chief cohorts" Bometimes contained a thousand men. — 
Mapin. 

' The following year, a. d. 78, Petilius waa succeeded by Julius Frontinus, a 
man of eminence and information, distluguiahed as a lawyer and soldier, and as 
much renowned for virtue as talent. 

* In a decisive action which took place in Caledonia, in the neighbourhood of 
the Grampian UilU, the Scots, with their heroio okieftain, Oalgacus, were de- 
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Agricola, who had previously subdued all the southern states, after the 
defeat of Galgacus, fixed a chain of garrisons between the Firths of Glydo 
and Forth, to secure the Roman province — ^for such Britain had at last . 

) become — from the invasion of the northern barbarians.' Another impor- 
tant and glorious act was performed by his orders. The Roman fleet 
sailed round the northern point, and made the first certain discorerj that 

^ Britain was an island. The cluster of islands called Orcades, till then 
wholly unknown, were in this expedition added to the Roman empire; 
'* Thulc, which had been concealed in the gloom of winter, and a depth 
of eternal snows, was also seen by our navigators." 

Pennant belieyed that the Roman fleet anchored onder the rock of Dumbartoa 
Castle on one occasion. A fragment of an old building crowning one of the lo li- 
mits, has been conjectured to be the remains of a Roman pharos, or light-house. 
Agricola's rampart, and that raised by Lollius Urbicus, terminated in Uiia neigh- 
bourhood, and traces of the latter (raised under Antoninus Pius, and popularlj 
known as Graham's Dyke) may be seen not far from Dumbarton. 

The Castle of Dumbarton, or Dun Briton, signifies ** Town of the Britons." 
This ancient fortress was originally called Arcluid or Alcluid, ** the Place on the 
Clyde," and was capital first of the Caledonians, and afterwards of a British or 
Welsh kin^om established in that district. It is fifteen miles from Glasgow. 
Bede, who wrote in the eighth century, says in his time it was one of the chief 
British fortresses. It was afterwards taken and held bj the Saxons, and re- 
coTcred again ftrom them by the Picts. At last, in 756, Edbert, the Northum- 
brian king, forced the garrison to surrender for want of proTisiona. 

feated, the loss on the side of the Britons being estimated at 100,000 men. [Sir , 
R. Philipps, Tacitus.] The speech of the heroic pupil a nd nephew of Queen Boa-^v^ 
dicea on this occasion, which is giyen in the pages o^ Tacitus, strongly sets forth 
the oppression of the Romans, their ambitious artifices, and their vices, and 
affords a noble sample of the genuine outpourings of a heart inspired by the spirit 
of true liberty. To use the language of the commentator of the historian who 
records the speech of Galgacus, ** the ferocity of a sarage, whose bosom glowed 
with the loTe of liberty, gires warmth and spirit to the whole speech. Neither 
the Greek nor the Roman page has anything to compare with it. The critiei 
hare admired the speech of Porus to Alexander ; but excellent as it is, it shrinks 
and fades away before the Caledonian orator. Even the speech of Agricola, whiek 
follows immeiliately after it, is tame and feeble when opposed to the ardonr, the 
impetuosity and the yehemence of the British chief." [Murphy's Notes on Taci- 
tus. J After the defeat and death of his sister Boadicea, Corbred, the Scottiik 
Iving, had retired to his own dominions, where he died in peace, leaving three 
puns, all minors, Corbred, Talcan, and Brek ; of whom the first had been ed»- 
cnted by Queen Boadicea, and was sumamed "Gald," or ** Galgacus, **the 
Fighter of Battles." [Holin^bed.] Galgacus was buried at Dunstaffnage, wheia 
a sumptuous monument was erected to his memory, on which were engraved •& 
his actions, and pillars were placed around his tomb. [Scott] 

' Murphy's Tacitus. 




GWENISSA THE FAIR. 

Political influence of Women — A Deputation sent to Rome to fetch Gwenissa as the 
bride of Arriragus — Customs of Roman betrothals — Owenisfta's familj — She is 
•apposed to be illegitimate — Lines of Harding on the Marriage of Arriragus 
and Qwenisaa — The flowery mead — Gloucester built in honour of the event- 
Crowns of gold — The Emperor Claudius returns to Rome— Festirities in hit 
honour — Beauty of Gwcnissa — The lore of her Husband for her — Its transient 
duration — He breaks with Rome — Gwentssa as Winner of Peace — Vespasian 
remains in Britain — Asserted tisit to Britain of Joseph of Arimathea — The 
TweWe Hides of Qlaston — Change in the fortunes of Qwenissa — Arriragus 
forsakes her for Boadieea — She dies of grief in ginng birth to her son Marius. 

Here is a father now 
Will truck his daughter for a foreign yenture, 
Make her the stop-gap to son^e canker'd feud, 
Or fling her o'er, like Jonah, to the fishes. 
To appease the sea at highest— 5t> WaUer Seott {Old Play). 

Was neter king more highly magnifide. 

Nor dredd of Romans, than was Arrirsge. — Spmter. 

There ire few histories which do not present iDstances of the political 
influence of woman. The wife, the daughter, the mother, or the fnend| 
hasy in innumerable cases, become the arbitreaa lyf the destiny of an 
empire ; and frequently has it happened, that her happiness, sometimes 
even her life has been offered up as a sacrifice to her country's welfare. 
Soch was the ease with Gwenissa, one of the most interesting queens of 
Boman Britain. 

The cironmstances of the divorce of Arviraffus from Boadieea have 
been already recounted, and how he assented to the proposals of ClaudiuS| 
to reoeiTe his dsughter Gwenissa in marriage, after haTing made a formal 
declaration of his submission to the Roman empire. A deputation was 
therefore dispatched to Rome, to bring over to this country the royal lady 
who was to replace the repudiated Queen. 

The laurel, the badge of joy and victory, was usually affixed by the 
Romans to their letters of dispatch after success against the enemy,* and 
was the emblem of the successful termination of the expedition under- 
taken by Claudius. It was also a custom, in the Roman form of be- 
trothal, for the bridegroom to send to his bride a simple trc>»i ring, which 
did not contain any stone, but was symbolical of the lasting bond of 
which it was the type. In Britain, as well as Gaul, at this time, these 
rings were worn on the middle finger.' At Rome, the number of rings 
on a periiou's band denoted the high rank of the wearer, and many of 
thcAo l»ore engravings of Uarpocratcs, and of the Egyptian deities. In 

' And also placed on the spears and JATelins of the soldiers. — Plmy, * PUdj. 
7 I") 
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the rcign of Clnudias no gold seal or riug was permitted to bear tbe 
portrait of the Emperor, without an act of especial license ; but Vetpa- 
siaD, some time after issued an edict permitting rings and brooches to 
bear the imperial image. The simple iron riug was accordingly ood- 
yeyed to the Roman Princess by the ambassadors of the Emperor. 

The beautiful Gwcoissa, on her father's side, was directly descended 
from Anthony, the Triumvir, and the gentle and virtuous OctaTia, sister 
of the Emperor Augustus. Antonia the younger, daughter of OctaTia, 
by her marriage with Drusus, brother of Tiberius, had two sods, Ger> 
mauieus, and Claudius — the father of Gwenissa, whose paternal anceaton 
were therefore the noblest in Rome. Her maternal relatioDships an 
not, however, so easily determined. 

Shortly before Claudius had departed for Britain, be married McsM- 
lina, the mother of Octavia and Britannicus. By bis first union with 
Plautia Urgulanilla, he had an only son. This lady, to wbom he had 
been married in the rcign of Tiberius, was repudiated by her hasband 
with great ienominy, bcinc convicted of infidelity, and other crimes. 
Claudia, the innocent offspring of her guilt, was condemned, at the ago 
of five months, to be exposed at her mother's door. Subsequently to 
this, Claudius took iElia Pctina, a lady of high birth for his wife, her 
fiither being of consular dignity. After bearing a daughter to the Em- 
peror, named Antonia, JElia Petina was divorced, but on very slight 
grounds. Now, if Gwenissa was the legitimate daughter of Claudius, 
she must have been the offspring of his first or second marriage; yet is 
her name unnoticed by Suetonius, who enumerates, in exact successioOi 
tbe several wives of Claudius, and mentions not only Antonia and 0> 
tavia, but even the illegitimate Claudia.* It appears more likely thai 
Gwenissa was the daughter of ^Elia Petina, than that Claudius should 
have offered to Arviragus a lady— only his daughter by adoption — in 
order to procure such a peace as might enable him to appear in Room 
without disgrace ; which is the opinion some commentators on this snlh 
ject have adopted.' 

Ou the site of the modem Hospice de rAntiquaillc, at Lyons, for- 
merly stood the Roman palace of Claudius, who was a native of that 
city. There, at some period, the Emperor and his family had resided; 
but at the time of which we are writing, Mcssalina held her eonrt ii 
Rome. To Gwcuissa, who was residing there under the care, it may hi 
presumed, of a dangerous and too celebrated step-mother, the imperial 
embassy was addressed. The emissaries of Claudius departed from Bri- 
tain in the autumn, and returned in the following spring, bringing over 
the young princess in safety.' The quaint lines of Ilarding thus record 
the arrival of the Roman bride : — 

** Thene Claudius sente for dame Qennyee, 
His dougliter fair, full womanly to see; 
She came in haste, as then it might buffjce, 



' Grafton calls Gwenissa illegitimate. 

* ReT. P. Roberts* Notes on Rritit^h Histoiy. 

* Geoff, of Monmouth, Brut j Tjsilio. 
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To comt onto from so f«rr« laode and eouotrie, 
And in a mode with floures of greate beaat^. 
Wedded thej were ; where Claudiut then made 
A cjte« fayre, Cajre Qlowe' to name it had." 

Gweoissa was welcomed with great honoars on her arrival, and her 
reception from her aged father was affectionate in the extreme. The 
nuptial rite was afterwards performed with much solemnitj/ as the poet 
relates — 

*< In a mede with flourea of great beauts/* 

in presence of the whole court of both the British King and Roman 
Emperor, their generals and the soldiery. So great a concourse must 
have required a much larger space than the customary dwellings of the 
Britons, and not inappropriately the royal espousals were celebrated 
under the broad expanse of the blue sky, with the enamelled carpet of 
green turf, bespangled with the first flowers and fairest promises of 
spring, spread out beneath the feet of the young and lovely bride. 

The pageant at this inauspicious marriaee was imposing, and the mind 
may easily picture the divers characters there assembled : the aged £m- 

reror, his young daughter, the haughty Arviragus, who had made even 
is new father-in-law tremble by his power and bravery, and whose feel- 
ings must have been divided between exultation and remorse ; the states- 
nen, the generals, and legions, contrasting with the rough and uncivilised 
forms and garb of the native Britons. 

Like many other royal nuptials, the semblance of joy supplied the 
|4ace of its reality. But to the young bride all seemed fur, and she iqp- 
pears to have been quite content with her lot. At her suggestion, Arvira> 
gus proposed to his fiither-in-law the erection of a new city on the scene 
of their espousals, commemorative of the occasion. Claudius willingly 
assented, and in person laid the foundation of a city to which he gave hts 
own name, calling it Claudio-cester, now Gloucester. It contained a 
temple to the Emperor in which, if Tacitus is to be depended on, he re- 
ceived the honors of a deity. The Romuui ever worshipped their rulersi 
in the empire, with extravagance, and the afbbility and generoaity Clau- 
dius testined towards the Britons, in which nerhaps he was desirous of 
securing their future goodwill for his daughter, having made a very 
fivorable impression, the Britons perhaps followed their example in this 
reftpect without disinclination. 

The building of the Roman city proceeded with alacrity, and as soon 
as it was completed, a Roman military establishment was placed there, 
by consent of the Britons ; in this arrangement Claudius testified not only 
his desire to secure his conquests, but to afford a security for the future 
safety of his daughter. An army of reffular legions, and a large body of 
auxiliaries, had accompanied Claudius mto Britain, from which due ar- 

' William of Malmeabury ascribes the building of the city of Glouceftter to 
CUudioa, the father of Gloui, who, he sayi, was his son '*by a Bntiah girl 
named Qewiaaa." 

' Lewis, Harding, Tanner. 
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raDgemcDts were made by selecting the persons most fit to coloniie the 
new Eoman statioD.* 

As if to leave nothing incomplete, the marriage of Arvimcns and 
Gwcnissa was a second time celebrated at Lud's Town, the capital of the 
Trinobantes, where it was followed by many regal festivities, and the 
crown was formally placed on the head of the British King and his Bo- 
man bride. The crowns of our ancient British sovereigns were mostlj 
made of pure gold, though it appears from some ancient coins, that Cjm* 
bcline also wore a fillet of pearls.' They were worn on nearly all state 
occasions, whether in battle, in processions for religious festivities, or on 
the occasion of meeting in council, not only by the Kings, but the Queens 
also. We are expressly informed of an untoward accident which occurred 
to the Queen of Cathir the Great, whose golden crown was Uafen from 
her at a grand convention, held at Tara, A. D. 141.* Some of these 
golden crowns were afterwards displayed by Claudius on his triamphtl 
entry into Home, among other spoils taken from the Britons; they were 
of beaten gold, and one — a present from Spain to the Emperor — weisbed 
seven pounds, while another, he had received from that part of Gaul 
called Comata, weighed as much as nine pounds.^ A British naval 
crown of gold was, moreover, placed b}* Claudius close by the civic crowOy 
over the gate of the Imperial I'alace of Rome, in token of his victory 
over the British sea, when he crossed it.* 

The period of Claudius's visit to Britain is by some said to have been 
extended to two years, while others say a few months only. As soon as 
peace was established, and Arviragus settled in the government, as a 
tributary of Rome, the Emperor bade a final adieu to his son and diaagh* 
ter, and returned to Rome, being everywhere received with the honors 
of a conquering hero ; a triumphal arch was erected at Boalognc, com- 
memorative of his victories over the Britons. He entered Kome in 
triumph, attended by his captives of war ; the Empress Messalina follow* 
ing him at a distance as he proceeded through the city, in a chariot mag* 
nificently adorned. On arriving at the capital, Claudius mounted the 
steps on his knees, supported on each side by his two sons-in-law, Silanoi 
and Pompey.* The surname of Britanuicus was awarded to the Emperor 

* ** About the middle of February, 1818, some men in the employment of Sir 
W. Hicks, Baronet, while digfpng up the roots of an old ash-tree, which thay 
were employed to fell, at Cooper's Hill, about four miles from Gloneester, came 
to a large stone that excited their curiosity. On removing it, they discoTercd a 
flight of steps leading to an apartment, in the centre of which was a cistern about 
a yard square; in clearing the room, the skulls of a buffalo and t ballock. witk 
horns complete, and the remains of a fireplace with a quantity of wood-asheflt 
were likewise found. A fortnight afterwanU, four more apartments were dia- 
coTere<l : in one of which is a very curious tCKscIlated imvenieut (the tessera are 
cubes of about half-an-inch), also the remains of several urns and figured tiles 
of Roman pottery. The walls of one of the apartments, and also the passa^rM, 
are painted in /re»ro, with alternate stripes of purple, yellow, and scarlet, all of 
which are beautifully shaded and curiousdy omAmcnte<l with scrolls and a bor- 
der. These interesting remains of antiquity have probably existed for upwards 
of seventeen centuries*." — Juurnal of Scitncf and the Arts^ lbl8. No. IX, p. 144. 

"Selden. "O'Flaherty. * Pliny. •Echard. 'Ibid, 
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for bis exploits; and he, on his part, directed it should be borne by bis 
•on by Messalina.* Presents of . triumphal ornaments and chains of gold 
were adjudged to the several officers who had accompanied the expedition, 
as we find on record bj inscriptions jet extant,' the senate moreover de- 
creed that annual games should be established in honor of this event ; 
and for some time after the return of Claudius, Rome was filled with 
every kind of festivity, dramatic representation, horse-races, bear-combats, 
pyrrhio dances, and gladiators.' Such were the rejoicings in commemo- 
ration of the peaceful conquest of Britain by Claudius, through the agency 
of bis daughter's charms/ 

That the personal attractions of the daughter of Claudius were of no 
mean stamp, is evident from her having been sumamed *< the Fair." 
This Queen is only known to us by the name of Owenissa, and not by the 
one she had borne in former years in the land of her birth. This is re- 
markable, but it was a custom with the Romans, and often with the 
Britons, to change the names of foreigners into their own peculiar dialect; 
and probably the fair stranger receiv^ hers from the Britons on account 
of her personal beauty, the word Owen literally signifying, in the dialect 
of the island,' a '* lovely" or " fair" woman : the Roman Yenusia, or 
Venus, might have been associated, and the British (rtrentwa, thus 
formed, which, if written in Saxon, is sometimes Winifred (the g, v, and 
w being often interchanged) — a name used by the Britons to designate 
** Fair Countenance," and by the Saxons a '^ Winner or Procurer of 
Peace."' 

After the first splendours of her marriage were passed, and her father 
had departed, Owenissa the Fair might, perhaps, have heaved more than 
one sigh for the luxurious scenes of her youth. Imperious destiny, how- 
ever, had fixed in Britain her future home, and so great an ascendency 
had the young Queen obtained over the mind of the fascinated Arviragus, 
that he seemra to value her as his chief good, while, by the gentle sway 
of beauty and goodness, she obtained from all those who surrounded his 
person, unqualified admiration.^ The passion, however, which her beauty 
Lad illumined, was of transient duration. After a time, the '* late re- 
morse" of Arviragus awoke, to remind him that for her and her father's 
interest he had been compelled to divorce his earlier-chosen, and once not 
leas-beloved Boadicea, and that the mother of his children was suffering 
for her sake. Perhaps Arviragus, who bad steeled himself against the 
pangs of conscience for a time, became their prey when be was able to 
perceive the true state of bis circumstances, and that bis apparently splen- 
did position was simply a condition of slavery. Impatient at bis bondage, 
be at length resolved to assume, in his own person, the grandeur and con- 
sequence of a sovereign, and to assert bis power over both the Romans 
and British people, whom be had been appointed by Claudius to rule 
merely as his deputy. Haughty, arrogant, and overbearing, bis conduct 
displeased the civilized Romans so much, that not choosing to submit to 

» Ecbard. ■ Pliny. »S. Turner. 

« UniT. Hist, 8. Turner. • Josephus. • Butler's lives. 

* Oeoff. of Monmouth. 
7» 
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the ostentatioos display of wealth and power in a harhariaDy they mented 
^ his attempt. Arvirugus took this as a pretext for breaking off his faith 
with his allies, the countrymen and friends of his Qoeen. Informatioa 
-^ was forwarded to Claudins that Arviragus bad declared his independenoei 
on which the Emperor despatched Vespasian to redace him (o obedienea. 
The struggle was again renewed, an^^ tbe Roman general laid siege to 
Exeter. Arviragus marched to its relief, and a battle took pbce, in 
which much loss was sustained on both sides. At this critical juncturei 
the character of Gwenissa shines forth in a very pleasing light She 
had been much afflicted by the hostilities which had arisen between her 
father and her husband, and undertook, in person, the difficult task of 
arranging an accommodation between the hostile parties. The day after 
the battle, Gwenissa, in her character of the " Winner of Peace/' had aa 
interview first with one party, and then with the other, and through the 
influence of her beauty and solicitations, succeeded in recondling them 
to each other. The result of her successful mediation was, that the Ro* 
mans and Britons united their rival forces, and proceeded in harmony to 
London in each other's company, and afterwards Anriracos paid the 
tribute-money to Vespasian, as formerly agreed upon with toe Emperor.' 
The especial request of Queen Gwenissa detained Vespasian in Britain, 
during the following winter.' The unsettled state of the countrj made 
her consider the presence of this distinguished leader inr some measufe 
necessary to her own safety, and the late defection of her huabend might 
have raised some suspicion of his fidelity to herself in her mind. This^ 
the prolonged stay of Ve.^pasian was calculated to dispel, and welcome, 
no doubt, must the society of this brave and excellent man have been at 
the court of Koraan Britain. The future Emperor of Rome had fought 
no less than thirty battles under Claudius and Plautius, had subdued two 
mighty nations, and twenty towns, with the Isle of Wight, then called 
Vectis; for his military exploits he was rewarded with triumphal orna- 
ments, the sacerdotal dignity, and consulship; nor was the renown 
of the young Titus, his sou, who served under him in Britain, much in- 
ferior to his own, as numberless inscriptions in Germany, and In this 
country, arc yet remaining to attest.' While these distinguished guests 
\ were staying in Britain, the court resided at Lud's Town. It was about 
this date that Arviragus probably commenced the Castle of Windsor lor 
his royal abode,* though it is by some ascribed to a later period.^ 

While Vespasian yet tarried at the court of Arviragus and Gwenisaai 
an event happened which William of Malmesbury records as a remarkable 
piece of ecelesiaftticai antiquity. He states, that when St. Philip the 
Apoetle, after the death of our blessed Lord, was in Gaul, promulgating 
the doctrines of Christianity, he received information that all those horrid 
superstitions which he had observed in the inhabitants of that country, 
and hud vainly endeavoured, with the utmost labour and difficulty, to 
overcome, originated from a little island at no great distance from the 
>" continent, named Jiritaiu. Thither he immediately resolved to extend 

> Uiog. Brit, llolinshed. * Harding's Chronicle. 

» £chani. « UoUnaked. 
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the iDflaeoce of hit precepts, .and despatched twelve of his oompaoiois 

and foliowers, appointing Joseph of Arimathca, who, not long before, had 

ukcn his Saviour from the cross, to superintend the sacred embassy.' On 

their arrival, Vespasian interested himself very warmly in their behalf 

with both the King and Queen, to whom he related a miracle concerning 

8t Joseph : — 

Vespasyan praied the kyng. 
The qusne also, to be to hym good lords 

And good ladye, which they grauDted in all thing. 

• • • • 

An this he told the king and eke the quene, 
And prayde them his supporters to bene.* 

The royal protection was granted to the strangers, at the request of the 
Roman general, and they were hospitably entertained by Arrimgus,' who, 
to compepsate them fur their hard and toilsome journey, bestowed on 
them, for a place of habitation, a small island, which then lay waste and 
untilled, surrounded by bogs and morasses. To each of the twelve fol« 
lowers of 8t Joseph, he appointed there a certain portion of land called 
a hide, sufficient for one family to live upon, and composing altogether 
a territory to this day, denominated " The Twelve Hides of Glaston."^ 

This account of the first introduction of Cbristianity into BritaiUi 
Angular and romantic as it may seem, is not undeserving of attention, 
as it is well known that St. Paul preached to the utmost bounds of the 
west; and we have excellent authority for believing that some of the 

* Norman anthorities htve assigned to Joseph the credit of being an apostle to 
Britain, and they are supported by the approving opinion of Cardinal Bona and 
Oeoffrvy ef Monmouth, llis pretensions have been defended by Theophilus Erana 
in his Dryoh y prif Oesoed, and the learned Charles Edwards in his Hanes y 
ftjdd. Lelana tells ns, that he met with the fragment of M elk inns in the 
fibnuy of Glastonbury ; by which he concladed, that Melkinus had written some- 
thing of the history of Britain, and particularly something concerning the an- 
tiquity of Glastonbury, and Joseph of Arimathea. Bnt this story, says Leiand, 
** he sets on foot without any certain author," which makes this learned antiquary 
dise«nt from him. And elsewhere, when speaking of the Glastonbury tradition, 
he observes, ** that twelve men are said to have come hither under the conduct of 
one Joseph ; bnt not Joseph of Arimathea." Bishop StilUagfleet, in his Origines 
Britannice (ch. i,), has ably examined all the circumstances connected with this 
tradition, and has satisfactorily proved the improbability of the mission of Joseph 
of Arimathea to this country. No mention, too, is made of it by Gildas, Beds, 
Assenus, Marianus Scotus, or any of the earliest writers. — ChronieU$ of tke Am^ 
eitnt BrittMh Church, anterior to the Saxon Era, p. 10. 

* Harding. 

* It is said that Arviragus was converted by St Joseph, and received the bap- 
tismal rite. [Nennius.] 8t. Joseph also gave him a shield, white as silver, on 
which was figured a cross — 

Which shelde, by Joseph exhortacion. 
He bore on him in feldes of werre always. 
And in his baners and cote armour gaye. 

Harding' M ChronkU. 

These arms were used throughout Britain, that each man might know his natioB 
by them. 

*CoUlnson*s Sossersetshire ; Biog. Brit 
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Apo&tlcs actually preached to the BritoDs. Theodortt,* who M s o rto this, 
declares the Britons were converts to St. Paul ; and stateSj that Aristo- 
bulus, a bishop ordained by St Paul, and sent to Britain as a missiooaiji 
was martyred A. D. 56. There is, indeed, every reason to belieTe, that 
the Christian faith was early promulgated in Britain,' and many c o nverts 
made prior to the defeat of Queen Boadicea. If Vespasian was at all 
instrumental in establishing it here, it is singular enough, aa his son Titni 
was the destroyer of Jerusalem, and disperser of the Jews throughout 
the world. 

Pomponia Grtccina, wife of Plautius, a lady of the court of Gwenisaa 
the Fair, is thought to have been a believer in the Christian &ith. This 
Boman matron was accused of having embraced a strange and Ibreign 
superstition, for which crime she was condemned to be tried by her hna- 
band. According to the custom of the times, Plautius convened her 
whole family and relations for this purpose, and in their presence tried 
her for her life and fame ; after which he pronounced her innocent of 
anything immoral.' 

' A bishop of the fifth century. 

* GiMas fixes the event in the eighth year of Nero's reign. 

' Pomponia Gnecina, returning to Rome after the death of her hasband* pei^ 
baps in company with the imprisoned Cnractacus and his family, became a^ 
quainted with Claudia Rufina, [Gladys RufTytb, in the British dialect,] daaghtv 
of that British prince, and with her is named in the Epistles of St Paul, aa biiiif 
'* saints of the household of Caosar." She ever after her trial led a retired life; 
but though this has caused many writers to esteem her of the Christian faith, it 
did not deter Ovid from addressing to her the fourth Book of his Metamorphoses 
Her friend Claudia, with her husband and family, mingled in the moat tMrilUaaC 
circles of Rome, and are numbered among the most eminent early ChribUana. 
[Saxon Martyrology; Archbishop Usher.] They were friends of the poet >lar> 
tial, who addressed an Kpigrum to Aulus Rufus Pudens, on the happy occaaiM 
of his marriage to Claudia ; and another to the young lady herself, on the saBe 
subject, as well as some complimentary verses on her beauty, from which the fol* 
lowing is an extract : — 

'*From painted Britons how was Claudia bom! 
The fair barbarian how do arts adorn ! 
When Roman charms a Grecian soul commend, 
Athena and Rome may for the dame contend." 

[Liber IV., Epigram 13.] A book of Epigrams and an elegy on the death of her 
husband are said to have emanated from the genius of this royal lady, [Baleus; 
Female Worthies,] who, when her father Caractacus obtained leave to return to 
Britain, remained behind at the court of Rome, where she was afterwards amtcd 
to \. R. Pudens, who was a Roman knight and of senatorial rank, as well as a 
philosopher of the Bononian sect. Linus, who had been honoure<l by an Kpigram 
of Martial being addressed to him, is named with Pudens and Claudia, by St. Paal 
in the .second Kpistle to Timothy. The apostle visited Rome a.d. 02, elevea 
years after Claudia went thither with her father. It is even asserted that 
Timothy, the di«ciple of Paul, was a son of Claudia by Pudens, [Rowland's Moaa 
Auti<|un,] and that it was owing to the impression made by his preaching that, 
A. i>. 15>i, [Goof, of M. gives the date of Lucius' dtath as 150. Nennius gives 167 
as the date of his convertion ; Bede 160,] King Lucius addressed a letter to Elen- 
therius, then Pope of Rome, requesting further instructions on the Christian 
faith. [Rowlands.! In consequence of this application, 8S. Pagan and Denraa 
were scut over to Britain, who, on their arrival, baptixcd the King and Queen, 
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G weoiiia the Fair was perhape not only a patrooeii of the disciples and 
ibimioDaries of the new faith, but the mild doctrines they promulgated 
might have inflneDeed her many acts of generosity and kindness. Bat 
the crisia of her destiny, delayed for a time, was at hand. Arriragus, who 
bad increased his power by timely submission until he had become a 
terror to the neighbouring kings, at last, elevated with pride, again resolved 
00 asserting his power, and, joining a confederacy of chieftains who had 
aasembled at Shrewsbury, amongst whom waa Caractapus,' was, as has 
been related, then reconciled to Boadicea. , 

The news of the final desertion by Arviragus of hia fealty and his love, 
ao deeply affected the unfortunate Gwenissa^ whose lumerited affection 
waa tbna spumed, that, overcome by the extremity of her grief, the hour 
of maternal anguish was prematurely brought on, and, in the midst of her 
sufferings, she expired.' 

The son to whom Gwenissa gave birth, survived, and received the 
name of Marius, to which waa afterwards added that of " Westmer." 
With the death of Gwenissa ceases all information regarding the earlier 
British Queens, no record having been preserved of any until we oome to 
those who were adventitiously so. In resuming the line we have to intro- 
duce a Roman-bom subject 

with their family ; whoM example was imitated afterwards by their subjects, the 
iababitantfl of Essex, Sussex, and Surrey; [Weever; StilUogfleet;! aod thus the 
doctrinet of Jetus became eetablithed in the island. Many chnrcnee were built 
by Lacios, |>articularly those of Wincheeter and Westminster, which last oecupied 
tiie spot on which now stands the venerable Abbey of St Peter. In the subse- 
quent persecution under Dioelesian, it was pulled down, and a temple to ApoUo 
erected fTom its ruins. 

Lucine, the first Christian monarch of Europe, was ealled ** Lever Maur," or 
**tbe Great Light;'* because he assumed for his badge **the Star of Jacob," 
which may be seen upon his coins ; two of which bear the impression of the 
CroM, with the royal initials, L. U. C. 

The glorious example of Lucius and his queen was followed in Scotland, a. d. 
18o, when Donald, brother of Ethodius, became king. This prince sent ambas- 
sadors to the reigning pontiff, St Victorinus, requesting him to send over to him 
f>ome religious men to instruct himself and his subjects in the Christian faith. 
(hk their arriTal the liing, queen, and many of the nobility and people, embraced 
the faith with great seal, though idolatry was not extirpated from the country 
fur many jears after. [Scott's Hist, of Scotland.] 

' Geoffrey of Monmouth, Uolinshed. * Caxton*s Chronicle. 



JULIA "DOMINA." 

Julia born in Phcrnicia — Julia Mssa, her Bister — Beauty and talentt of Julia 
Domina — Iler abstruse learning — Her ambitions Tiews — Her arriTal at the 
Imperial City — She is noticed by the Empress — Her sncce w Her admiren — 
Sevenis — The Augury — The Marriage of Julia — Children of SeYenia — Cart- 
calla and Geta — Eastern Expedition of 8eTerus — Julia becomes EmprcM — 
They go to Britain — Adyance to Caledonia — Difficulties and Trialt on the 
Cumpaign — Fulgent lays siege to York — Cruelty of 8eTf ms — Superstition 
f if the Emperor — The Court at York — Luxury and pomp ^- The Emperor'i 
dt>ath — Enmity of the Antoninea — Return to Rome — Fratricide — Grief of 
Julia — Severity of Curacalla — Supposed marriage to her Step-son — His 
Murder — Julia dies — Her Sister's children — Her character as regards 
Britain. 

This celebrated woman was not descended from an illustrious family, 
her father Bassus being merely a priest of the sun at Eniessay a town of 
I'hcrnicia ; and Julia ^oromias, her mother, had another daughter also, 
who is known in history as Julia Mscsa, and who became equally diatio- 
guished with her sister. 

The eldest daughter, whose fate it was to become elevated to the throne 
rif Scverus, the Roman Emperor, was by nature gifted with the moat 
rare beauty, so that she charmed all those who approached her; whieh 
impression was rendered permanent by the superior talents which accom- 
] tallied her personal endowments. The mind of Julia, howeveri wa» little 
ill accordance with her personal qualities, for malice and dissimulatioo 
were its characteristics. The study of philosophy, geometij, and the 
%arious sciences, from an early age, was her pursuit, though Dotcommooly 
the taste of her sex; and this afterwards rendered her capable of en* 
joying the society of learned men, for she could convene freelj with 
tluui on any subject; and not only did she think correctly, but her 
n<l(lress was easy and graceful, and her manner of writing elegant; ao 
that on her elevation she proved herself competent to manage the moat 
dt'licate affairs of the cabinet. 

Julia, to all the shininfi; qualities calculated to give her influence, added 
ambition. She was inspired with the presentiment, that hers would be 
a hi<:h and brilliant destiny; and her acquaintance with judicial astrology 
liad kd to a knowledge of the prediction that her husband *' should ooe 
day become Emperor !*' The path of glory seemed to open before her: 
full of hope and expectation, she quitted the obscure town to which she 
owed her birth, for Rome, the theatre of the world, which she judged % 
worthy sphere for the dii<play of her charms and her genius. Julia Do- 
niina was accompanied by her sister, no less eminently endowed in mind 
and person than herself. 

Scarcely was she arrived at the Imperial City, when she attracted the 
notice and was taken into the protection of the Empress Anna Faaatinm. 

(81) 
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In a dtj 80 devoted to roagnifioence and diai^j, tbe lovely sbtei^ oonld* 
scarcely have failed to be admired. Julia, who waa truly Syrian in her 
character, delighted in aportai shows, and every sort of diversion thai 
oould gratify the senses. The high spirits in which she appeared at 
these festivals, set forth hef^ beauty to the most daazling advantage, and 
always eaaured some fresh conquests. A crowd of lovers was soon at 
her feet, and among the number, Septimins Severus, then only a Roman < 
tribune. At the time thb bright star of foreign lustre appeared in the 
horiaon, with hm oombination of attractions, Severus, who had lost his 
first wife, Martia, was revolving in bis mind a second marriage. He, 
like Julia, had certain presages of his future greatness; some augurs, 
whom be had consulted respecting a wife who would be likely to forward 
his ambitious views, being acquainted with the prediction concerning 
Julia, informed him of it, and gravely recommended the lovely Syrian aa 
a suitable match. The superstitious Severus readily conceived they 
were destined for each other,' while her ambition, and the assurance that 
her husband should arrive at empire, had^tiore influence on his heart 
than even her beauty. Already the favorite of the Emperor, he had 
great interest at court, and made so good an appearance, that Julia did 
not doubt of his being a man whose preferment was certain. She readily 
accepted his offer, and thus the first grand step towards the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy was fulfilled. The nuptial ceremony was solem* 
niaed in the Temple of Venus, near tbe Imperial Palace ; the Empress 
Faustina not only honouring the espousals with her presence, butr resign- 
ing her own apartment on the occasion for the use of the newly mar- 
ried pair. 

Sevema was by birth an African,' snd had obtained from the Emperor 
Mareoi Anrelios the offices of qnasstor, tribune of the people, and praotor ; 
after which ho war proconsul of Africa.' 

At the tisM of Julia's inarriage, he was the father of three children 
by his first wifSi one of whom was the afterwards unworthily celebrated 
Ovacalla. This prince was bom at Lyons, where his father had formerly 
been stationed as Governor of Gaul, during the war of the usurpers. 
His mother, Martia,^ was a native of Britain,* and at the time of her 
marriage, Severus was a tribune under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. As 
Cancalla bore the name of Bassianus, many have esteemed him the son 
of Julia,' but that uame, perhaps, was given him as a compliment to her, 
as, soon after Severus quitted Gaul, and while Bassianus was yet a child, 
Blartia died, and Severus entered into his second marriage : the daughters 
of the first union wore both called Septimia, from Severus himself, who 

* Spartian. * Born a. d. 146, at Leptia or Lepris. — Crevier. 

* Spartian. • Martia or Mary ; Owen's Pedigrees. 
•CreTier; Lewis's Hist, of Brit ; Spartian; Owen's Pedigrees; Lives of the 

En presses. 

* Woolton. in the History of Rome, says both Bassianus and OeU were children 
of Julia, the second wife of Severus, whom he married after ihe death of Martia, 
kit first consort; but this does not seem to be the case, from a careful eiamiBar> 
lion of the manj points in the history of these princes. 
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derived it from his father, Septimiua Geta.' Two T^n after her mar- 
^ riage, Julia gave birth to a sod, at Home,' named Ueta, from hia grand- 
father. The fact of the two brothers being the offspriog cf different 
mothers,' accounts for many minute points in their after-history. The 
eldest-born was bj the woman who derived her origin from a British 
family, whose history has not, however, reached us, on acoonnt of the 
Roninn contempt for a subdued nation ; the younger enjoyed from the 
cradle, every honor and privilege of a Roman citizen by birth and ednea- 
tion. Yet was Severus particularly partial to the children of Martiai 
and after his marriage with Julia, is said to have eten eroeted statoea to 
the memory of his former wife, at the request of his son BassianoSy who 
could not be pacified in any other way, under the contempt shown §at 
his mother, whose alliance was considered ignoble.* This occasioaed a 
preference among the Romans for the son of Julia, which, added to the 
misfortune of hia losing his mother, Martia, at so tender an age, and 
being committed to the care of a jealous stepmother, were un&yoorabk 
circumstances, in themselves sufficient to account for the many bad fear 
tures displayed in the character of Bassianus <'Caracalla"^ daring the 
latter years of his life. In childhood especially tender-hearted, thoeaiw 
nest entreaty of this young Gaul had obtained from his father, on the 
reduction of Byzantium, a mitigation of the punishment to which that 
city and Antioch had been condemned,' which tender emotions of affeo> 
tion and sympathy were entirely extinguished before the yoong prinee 
had arrived at the imperial power. 

The causes which led to the expedition of Severus into the Eaat, and 
taking of the cities of Byzantium and Antioch, being immediately eon* 
nected with his elevation to the throne of the Ca»ars, require to be 
noticed here. At the time when Julian received the imperial power, the 
vast armies of Rome were commanded by three sevenl leaders, each 
possessed of wisdom and experience, yet differing in character, and each 
alike in the one point of anxiety to succeed to the throne of Pertinax: 
they had an equality of force, three legions being at the disposal of oadi ; ^ 
but the army generally decided, in such cases as theirs, the fortune of 
the day ; and of the three competitors for power — Pescennius Niger in 
Syria, Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Septimius Severus in lUjricnmi [ 

* CreYier. * Lives of Empresses. ' Ecbard. 

* Lewis ; Lives of the Empresses. 

* Both before and after his father's death, Bassianus appeared often in the 
dress peculiar to the Gauls, from which he derived the name by which he is 
chiefly known in history — Caracalla. The cassock of this name, which Caraealla 
rendered fashionable in Rome, was originally Gaulish ; it was a long garment 
reaching down to the ancles, [Echard,] and resembled the habit of a modern 
monk, being sometimes worn with, and sometimes without, a hood or oowL [An* 
relius Victor Tenacius de Re Vestiaria Rom., Hoffman. Lezic. Univ.] By sone 
the name of Caracalla, given on this account, is repirded as a reproach thrown 
on the prince's origin. The love of dress of Caracalla is seen also by his appear- 
ing in a dress peculiar to the Alemanni whom he had conquered, and weaiinf 
false hair of the same colour as theirs. [Dio Aurelius Victor.] 

* Crevier. 
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the latter was destined to sncoeed oo this occasioo. The empire had 
long been the goal of bis ambition, and from the time of bis marriage till 
his elevation to power, Severua is said to have been alwaja guided bj the 
eounsela of Jalia, to which he was principallj indebted for that high 
repatation with the soldiery which, in the end, induced them to proclaim 
bim Emperor. He lost no time in undertaking an expedition into the 
east against Niger, whom he succeeded in making his prisoner. Crueltj 
was a prominent feature in the actions of Severus throughout his career 
of triumphs ; he put his enemy to death, and the same fate was after- 
wards shared by his wife and children : most of the senators, his adhe- 
rents, lost their lives, and the remainder were banished. Those cities 
wkieh befriended Niger, were also severely punished ; of which number 
were Bysautium and Antioch, in whose behalf Caracalla interfered; 
while the Empress, who on this, as on every other occasion, had accom- 
panied her husband, interposed in favour of her native city, Emessa, and 
obtained its pardon from the Emperor. 

It would causa too long a digression to relate all the circumstanoes of 
tke arrival of Severus at imperial power. Suffice it to record, that hit 
tBtraooe into Rome was one of the most triumphant of those times of 
pomp and exhibition. 

The vanity and pride of Julia were fully satisfied with the honours 
heaped on both her husband and herself. Crowns of flowers and of 
laurel were showered upon them as they passed by the shouting citisens : 
the senators, in state attire, met them at the gates with greeting ; fires, 
made of perfumed wood, were lighted in every street : on JiUia was con- 
ferred the title of August, given always to the wives of their Emperors,' 
besides those of Mother of the Republic and of the Armies, and several 
other complimentary titles, exprsnly inyented for this occasion. She 
thus saw fulfilled to the letter the prediction of her future grandeur, on 
which she had relied. Her pride natural ly rose with her prosperity ; 
she insisted on the full privileges of her newly acquired dignity, and in- 
toxicated with her position, treated the greatest persons in the empire with 
haughUness and contempt 

Severus meantime was anxious to secure the fortunes of his children 
by Martia. He accordingly gave one daughter to Aetius, whom he 
raised to the consular rank, and bestowed the other on Probus, who 
already was a consul, and who was offered, on this occasion, the govern- 
meut of the city of Rome, which, however, he was politic enough to re- 
fuse,' snd hoping to ingratiate himself with the new Emperor, gave as 
his reason, that the honour of being his son-in-law was, in his opinion, 
lufiDitely greater than that employment. 

Severus, desirous to determine who should be his heir, was so anxious, 
that the subject invaded bis rest, and in a dream he learnt that his suc- 
cessor was to be named Antoninus. Regarding this as an infallible pre- 
diction, he brought his favorite son, Bassianus, into the camp, and gave 
him the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in presence of all the 
legions.' This son actually did reign after him, as history attests \^ and 

* heldea's Titles of Honour. 

* Uves of the EDprvssss. * Ibid. « Ibtd. 
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it 18 a circQiDstaDce which Spartian remarks as verj singalar, that Sevenu 
should have omitted, when he wrote the history of his own life, aDj men- 
tion of his first wife, this prince's mother, to whose memory the statoes 
were raised at Caracalla's reqnost. 

In order to withdraw his sons, and still more, perhaps, bis wife, from 
the pleasures of Rome, to which she was attached beyond all bounds, 
Sevenis availed himself of the excuse afibrded by an irruption from 
North Britain into the territories in the south of the island which were i 
under the Roman empire, to undertake an expedition to Britain.* He ^ 
was accompanied by Julia, his two sons, and two Roman legions.' On 
his arrival, he encountered the rebel Britons in an engagement, when 
some were reduced to submission, and the rest fled into Caledonia, whither 
they were pursued by the warlike Emperor.' 

At the time Severus undertook this expedition, he was advanoed id 
years, and so broken with infirmities, that he had to be carried in a litter; 
yet, impelled by his indomitable spirit, ho proceeded through woods and 
morasses to the farthest parts of Caledonia. He surmounted all the 
fatigues of the march, and many fierce encounters which took place be> ( 
tween the Roman and Pictish forces. Julia was with her hnsband 
throughout the whole of this trying campaign. 

One of the foes of Severus in Britain was Fulgent, a relaUve of 
Martia, mother of Caracalla. In this campaign with the Scots he fought 
against the Romans with great bravery, having procured some Picts to 
assist him in the war, and many inhabitants of the islands adjaoent to 
Britain, as well as the Britons themselves. It is said that he laid siege 
to York, which was relieved by Severus marching to its aid, and in the 
contest which followed. Fulgent received a mortal wound. That Sevenu 
fell has also been asserted, but this is untrue, as he was prevented by age 
and infirmities from personally engaging in the contest. 

During this warfare the armour of the northern Britons and Caledo> 
nians consisted of a small shield and a spear ; they wore also a sword de« 
pending from their naked bodies, which were painted over with the 
figures of animals.^ The cruelty of Severus was in this campaign as oon* 
spicuous as ever : a speech of his is on record, of which the following 
quaint lines are a translation :' he commands an indiscriminate slaughter 
of his enemies: 

** Let none escape your bloody rage — 
With terror let all die ; 
Spare not the mother, nor the babe 
Which in her womb doth lie.'* 

From this we discover that women mingled with the strife, even women 
about to become mothers, and who were fiercely sentenced to be slaught- 
ered by the unfeeling Empcrur.' 

^ Wurrington. * Geoff, of Monmouth. * Ibid. * Guthrie. 

* It is translated from the Greek by Mr. Leigh, in his ** Select and Choice Ob- 
servAtions of the Roman Emperors/' 

* Fifty thoosond Romans perished in the expedition of Sevems Into fieoUaad, 
though no battle was fought, through ambuscades of tha enemy and fkdgae la 
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Oq cDteriDg York after bii success against Fulgent and the CaledoniaDs, 
a ciroumstaDc^ occurred confirmatory of tho superstitious character of 
Se?erus. A Teibple of Bellona stood at that time in Eboracum, and in 
front of it a smaU column, called the ''martial pillar," whence a spear 
was thrown when war was declared against an enemy. ' Severus, on en- 
tering the city, proceeded towards that spot with the intention of offering 
a sacrifice, but on his way thither was met by a Moor wearing a cypress 
ffarland about his head, — a circumstance considered so unlucky, that the 
rlmperor ordered him to begone out of his sight : when the man, who 
was of the class of soothsayers, and, being an African, respected by Se- 
Terus, who was himself of that quarter of the world, saluted him with 
thette- words : ''Totum fuisti, totum vicisti, jam Dcus esto victor,''' and 
offored to conduct him on to the temple. This was thought by the Em- 
peror to foretell his death ; and another prognostic was added when he 
quitted the temple after the sacrifice had been offered, for some of tho 
black beasts appointed to have been slain are said to have followed the 
Emperor to the palace. All the Koman^, and more especially Severus, 
regarded this last as one of the worst of omens, and a warning of the 
approach of death.' 

cntting down woods, building bridges, snd drying marshy grounds. Julia must 
baTe witnessed much during this season. Seyerus is said to have observed with 
great accuracy the lengths of the days tod nights of the summer tnd winter 
while in Caledonia, which could not haTe been done without a stay of at least 
six months. He pursued his course, laying waste by fire and sword, in spite of 
his gout and all difficulties, till peace was brought about by a concesMion of the 
diiiputed territory, and the Caledonians deliTering up their arms. On this ocea- 
rion it was that Caracalla had sought to murder his father in the sight of the 
whole Roman and British army. The Eaparor, in presence of his soldiers, was 
in the act of concluding a treaty, and the Mtons were presenting their arms in 
token of submission, when Caracalla, who stood behind, suddenly drew his sword, 
and would have killed his father. ScTerus, turning at that moment, beheld the 
sword raised to destroy him : without betraying any surprise, or uttering a single 
word, he pursued the business in hand, received the arms of the Britons, and 
signed the treaty. When he had returned to his tent, he sent for his son ; and 
Papinian, captain of the guard, and Castor, his chief chamberlain, being present, 
reproached Caracalla for his wickedness. Then offering a drawn sword to him, 
be said, *' If your ambition to reign alone prompts yon to imbue your hands in 
the blood of your father, execute your impioos purpose rather in this place than 
in the sight of the whole world and in the presence both of our friends and ene- 
mies. If you are not yet abandoned to such a degree as to murder your father 
with your own hand, order Papinian to commit the parricide : you are emperor, 
he must obey you!" This speech neither affMted Caracalla at the time, nor 
rendered his conduct more dutiful for the future. 

* It is supposed that the site of this building was in or near the street called 
fit. Saviour-gate, as in digging the foundation of some houses on the north side 
of it, many years ago, large quantities of the boms of several kinds of beasts 
were discovered, and the probability is increased when we consider its vicinity 
to the Imperial Palace. [Allen's Hist of York.] 

* Spartian. Leigh's Choice Observations. 

' The structure which was called the Pnetorian Palace is supposed to have 
occupied the whole space of ground extending from Christ Church, through all 
the bouses and gardens on the east side of Qoodramgate and 8t Andrew's Qate, 
through the Bedern, to Aldwark. The royal baths in all probability occupied a 
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During the residcDcc of Sevcrus in Britain, with the exception of the 
period occupied in the Caledonian war, he constantlj held his court at 
York. It was a military colony, governed hy hoth military and mnnn 
cipal laws. The Emperors sat at times in person in the iSwtorinm, in 
the chief tribunal, to give laws to the whole empire; and the rescript of 
Scverus and Antonine, de rei vindicatione, is dated from this ancieot 
city ;' York or Eboracum, may therefore be regarded as a mini:itnrc pic- 
ture of Rome, and as possessing a just claim to the titles with which it 
has been dignified by Alcuin, of Britannia Orbis, Roma altera, Pallatinm 
Curiae, and Prsetorium Cscsaris. In its form it resembled ancient Rome, 
for in a plan of the city left by Fabius, Rome is represented in the form 
of a bow, of which the Tiber was the string : and '^ the Onse has not 
inaptly been called the bowstring of York." Both these rivers ran 
directly through the cities which they water, and bavn contributed to 
their ancient splendour and ultimate consequence.' 

The city, in the reign of Sevcrus, was arrived at the height of its 
grandeur and consequence. ''The prodigious concourse of tributaij 
kings, foreign ambassadors, and other persons of distinction, who crowded 
the court of the sovereigns of the world at this period, when the Roman 
empire was in the zenith of its power, in addition to the emperor's own 
magnificence, his numerous retinue, the noblemen of Rome, or the officers 
of the army, all which would necessarily attend him, must have exalted 
Eboracum nearly to the summit of sublunary grandeur." 

Julia '* Domina," the chosen partner of Sevcrus, the inseparable com* 
panion of his progresses east or west, even to the extreme bounds of the 
north, held within the walls of the Prtctorian Palace her own imperial 
state. With her was her sister Julia Msesa, who shared her brilliant 
fortunes, and never quitted her up to the latest period of her existence.' 

For a space of time not less than two years, while the court was held 
in Britain, the island natives beheld before their eyes a spectacle novel 
and imposing, — grandeur and luxury, in all their varied forms of dress 
and equipage. No wonder that the consequence was a final loss of their 
own simple tastes and unaspiring habits. As early as the time of AeH- 
cola, the Roman fashions were imitated by the Britons, and especiuly 
their dress, proud buildings, baths, and elegant banquets.^ A Roman 
British female is exhibited in Smith's costumes, taken from the reveise 



convidemble part of this extent, [Drake ; Allen,] for the Romans were pcculiarij 
partial to their hot and cold baths. 

* Unireraul History. • Allen. 

' At a Inter epoch of our history, this Roman pnlace became the residence of 
the Saxon and Danish kinf^ of Northumberland, and then of the earls of the dit* 
trict, until the reign of Edward the Confesitor. The palace, when in poasearioa 
of Tosti, Earl of Northumberland, brother of Editha, Edward's queen, was ploa- 
dered and burnt by the enrof^ed populace. It fell afterwards into the hands of 
the crown ; but as the English kingM did not reside there, the building becaao 
neglected. Mure recently still *« the Guildhall/* nn the palace of SeTems had 
been named in more modem time^, was appropriated to the Dnkes of York.— 
Allen't York. 

* Milton. 
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of a coin of Canosios. She is habited in the f^wn and pau, jast like the 
Welch peaaaotrj of the prcseot time ; except that the former, iostead of 
opening before and wrapping orer, appears a copy of the Roman tunic. 
All the Brito-Roman coins and bassi-relievi agree in ezhibking the tunic 
aa worn oyer the pais, with slecTes, as at the present day in Wales, de- 
scending only down to the elbows. 

While the Romans in Britain progressed in the yast undertakings 
amigned to them by Severus, the Emperor himself remained at Y(irk, 
mfiering from seyere illness, from which he never recovered. Caracalla, 
who had returned from his expedition against the Caledonians, not con- 
tent with so near a view of the imperial diadem as was presented by the 
Cut-ebbing current of his parent's existence, endeavoure<i to hasten his 
last moments by exciting a mutiny among the Roman troops, whom he 
eaosed to proelaim himself Emperor. Scvenis, hearing of what had 
passed, caused the principal offenders to be brought into his presence, who 
|MX)etrated themselves before him, and supplicated forgiveness. 

The nobles of Severus wondering how be could govern so vast an em- 
pire in his feeble and diseased state, he remarked that " he ruled with his 
brain, not with hin/eety" alluding to the gout from which he was then 
suffering. This had long been a trial to the Emperor, for on returning 
the second time from the East to Rome, he declined the proffered honour 
of a triumph, because the gout prevented his riding in the state chariot 
used on such occasions* When in Caledonia, he was carried in a litter. 

When he felt himself dying, he caused his urn to be brought, and 
having taken it into his hand, said : '*Thou shalt contain him whom the 
world could not." Some say that Julia and her son Gets were staying 
in London* when Severus died ; but that they were present at the last 
fatal scene, appears from the address that Severus is said to have made 
to bis sons prior to his death : " Agree among yourselves ; enrich the 
•oldiers; contemn all others." 

This Emperor, who was indebted for his elevation to the legions, enter- 
tained a particular regard for the soldiery, and, out of gratitude, had 
oonlerred many benefits on them, — among which was an indulgence 
which injured the discipline of the army. The soldiers had hitherto been 
required to live in a state of celibacy, but Claudius permitted to them the 
lights and privileges which attached to the married state.' Severus went 
farther, and gave them leave to marry. Before his time the Roman camp 
bad no place of accommodation for women. Might not Severus have 
acted in this, as in many other instances, from the influence of his 
Empress, the attendant of his numerous campaigns, and partaker of his 
cares and dangers ? 

' The Emperor's infirmities preventing his own progression through the British 
states, Julia's Tisit to the soath was probably for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness, and to join the court of Oeta, held at London during his father's Tisit to Ca- 
ledonia ; for the south of Britain was left under his control, — a politic arrange- 
ment of Severus, to prevent differences between the brothers. Of Gets, who was 
an eitraTsgaat admirer of horses, we are told an equestrian statue was found 
near Bath. — CoUintan, 

* Murphy's Tacitus. See notes. 
8» 
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The Emperor plainly foresaw the contention that would ariae between 
bis SODS after his death respecting the empire. After addressing tbeo, 
as before related, he bade them read in Sallast the dying speech of Mj- 
cipsa to his children, in which they would find this ezpressioo : '' ny 
concord, small possessions increase ; by discord, great ones are wasted." 
After this parental exhortation, he uttered the following words: ''I 
received the Republic everywhere troubled; I leave it at peace even among 
the Britons ; bequeathing to my Antonines,* old and lame as I am, an 
empire which will prove firm, if they be good, — but weak, should thej 
turn out evil."' 

Such wore the last moments of Severus, who died in the Imperial 
2 OH Palnec at Eboracum, whose walls not long after were destined to witness 
the dissolution of another Koman P^mperor, Constantius Chlorus, a veiy 
different character from its present inmate. The remains of the deceased 
Emperor were buried in a npot about two miles and a half distant from 
the city,' called, from the circumstance, Scvers-hill, to the present day. 
Of the three singular hills, called Sevcrus'-hills, the centre one is the 
smallest, and is about twenty-seven yards above the level of the surround* 
ing country; the others are about thirty-five yards in height.^ 

A small arch yet exists in Rome to the memory of Septimius SeTems, 
Caracalla and Julia. "^ 

Severus had been raised to the empire A. D. 105, and died A. D. 212, 
after a seventeen years' reign, aged 66. During the last two years his 
sons had shared in his sovereignty, as Antonines. He is said to hafe 
been inexorable to his enemies, but kind to his friends, and rough and 
untractable in his manners, though exact in his distribution of justice. 
In his time food was provided to the Roman people, even without asking, 
whenever it was needed, and the soldiers loved him for his ezoctsite 
liberality, and for permitting them to have their wives in their quarters. 
The greatest pleasure of the Emperor was to do good to all around him, 
A and Galen, the prince of physicians, who lived in his time, and attained 
the age of seventy, declares that Severus kept constantly by him a greal 
store of treacle, and other expensive remedies, to relieve such as wanted 
them, by which means he saved the lives of many persons. Of this 
number was his Greek secretary, Antipater, son of Piso, to whom Oalai 
dedicated his treatise on treacle, and who wrote the history of the reigm 
of his imperial master, Severus. Arria, also a lady of distinetion, was 
saveil by this remedy ; she was much esteemed by Severus, because she 
applied herself to the study of philosophy and the reading of Plata 
Severub^ may be ranked among the literati of his own era, for he wrote 

' The title accorded the two young Cocsars, his sons. * Spartian. 

* In the township of lloldgate and parish of Acomb. — AUeiu 

* Leigh, Kudulphus, Camden, and Drake. 

* Coins of Severus and of Julia have been dug up at Aldborough in Vorkafalre, 
and other parts of Britain. A valuable deposit of Roman coins was dug up near 
Morton in Yorkshire, consisting of a very large quantity of denarii in exe«llcnt 
presenration, chiefly coins of Severus, Julia, Caracalla, and Qeta. They were 
containe<i in the remains of a brass chest, supposed to have belonged to a Koman 
legion, and to have been deposited, on some sudden alarm, in the spot which it 
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the history of bis own life ; while Julia, who saocessfallj applied herself 
^ to letters and philosophy, patronised every art, and was the Iriend of 
every man of geDios ; amonsst other proofs of this, it was at her requ^ 
that Philostratus aodertook his life of Apollonius TyansBUs. * 

According to Gibbon, the nurse and preceptor of Caracslla were both 
^ Christians. Origen, also, who died in 253, says in his 6th Homily, <<Tho 
power of our Saviour's kingdom reached as far as Britain, which seemed 
to lie in another division of the world." Yet Severus is himself said to 
have been a persecutor of the Christians. It was agreed by the two 
brothers, Caracalia and Gets, that they should return to Rome' with the 
^ Empress-Mother. They set out, bearing with them the ashes of Severus 
in a golden urn, the same which had been brought to the dying Emperor. 
On their way so many contentions arose from mutual jealousy, that it was 
feared they would destroy one another; and on one occasion Geta would 
have fallen a sacrifice to the poison prepared for him by Caracalia, but 
for the fidelity of his servants.' Julia, as though she had been mother 
to both, endeavoured by every possible means to reconcile them, but 
without success; their animosity increased to such a degree that they 
even ate and lodged separately, and each stood upon his guard against 
the other. On their arrival in Rome, they immediately divided the 
imperial palace between them, as they could not agree to live together. 
'*No communication was allowed between their apartments, the doors and 
passages were diligently fortified, and guards posted and relieved with the 
same strictness as in a besieged place. The two Emperors, one of whom 
was but twenty-three, and the other a year younger, met only in public, 
and then in the presence of their afflicted mother. 

Every posthumous honour was- awarded to the memory of Severus, and 
on the arrival of the brothers at Rome the first act of Caracalia and Geta 

bftd qaietlj occupied afterwards during a period of almost sixteen ceuturiea.-^ 
AlUn'9 York. 

A tkiek ooin in middle brass, of Jnlia, is said to haTe borne on the obTerse a 
fine head of the Empress, with the legend, ** Jnlis Domna Pia Felix Augusta." 
The reTerse exhibited a full length figure of Venus ; the legend merelj, ** Feliei- 
tas Publica," with the usual S. C. (meaning bj order of the Senate) inscribed on 
the field. — Journal of Science. 

A considerable quantitj of clay moulds, or matrices, for the eoining of Roman 
monej, were turned up some time since at Lingwell Yatt, near Wakefield. SoTeral 
erociblea for melting the metal were also found at the same time, and in some 
of the moulds there were eoins jet remaining. A number of elaj moulds for 
casting eoins were also discorered in the parish of Eddington, Somersetshire, 
having the impressions of SeTerus and Caracalia, with their Empresses, Julia 
and I'lautilla. Some of these moulds are lodged in the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford — CoUina<m. 

* .\ccording to some authorities, Caracalia, oi| his father's death, proceeded di- 
rect to London, where the Empress and Qeta were stajing, with the hope of 
proj«ecuting his claims on the empire in that quarter: for it too soon became ap- 
parent that onlj one of the brothers could reign, and that the other must faU. 
The Komans would haTe preferred Oeta for their Emperor, for he was, both bj 
his father and mother, a Roman ; but the Britons reieoted him, desiring Bas- 
sianus ** Caracalia," their own countryman bj the mother's side, to be adranctd 
to the supreme dignitj. 

'Wootton. 
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was to perform tLe Emperor's Apotheosis or Deification, with tbe vmal 
ceremonies. The whole city assumed the garb of mouniiDg. Next, an 
image was made of wax, to represent exactly the deceased Emperor. 
This was laid on a stately ivory bed, magnificently adorned with cloth of 
gold, and plnced at the entrance of the palace. On the left hand were 
seated the whole body of the senators in black, on the right the ladies of 
the highest quality in plain white habits, without jewels or other orna- 
ments. This lasted for seven days, daring which time the physicians 
resorted to the image as though it had been a real patient, still signifying 
that they had less and less hopes of the Emperor's life; at which words 
the mourners always gave a groan. At last, when they had declared hit 
death, the noblest and youngest of the senators carried the bed upon thdr 
shoulders throup;h the Via Sacra to the Old Forum, on each side of which 
were erected two large scafiblds, one filled with young boys, and the other 
with young maidens, all children of the highest qualify, who sang solemn 
and mournful hymns and songs in honour of the dead. After these were 
ended, the senators and knights again took up the bed and carried it ont of 
the city into the Campus Martins, where a beautiful pyramid of wood, with 
several stones, had been erected. The first story was square, being a tort 
of chamber filled with various sorts of combustible matter, and richly 
adorned on the outside with cloth of gold, ivory statues, and fine pictures; 
the second of a similar character, but smaller sixe, had the foor ndcs 
open ; the third was still less ; after which was a fourth, and, indeed, 
many other successive stories, each decreasing in proportion, till the last 
ended in a point. The bed and statue were placed in the second story, 
in presence of noblemen and gentry of every nation, who desired to do 
honour to the deceased. Then the Roman knights rode on horsebaA 
round the pile in a certain order, to the sound of warlike instromenti; 
afterwards persons in chariots, in purple robes, who represented the most 
cchbrntcd Roman commanders and emperors; after this Caracalla and 
Geta, the successors of Sevcrus, fired the pile with torches, and oonsola, 
senators, and knights followed their example. It was wrapped instantly 
in flames, and from the top an eagle was let fly, which was ont of sight 
in an instant, amid the shouts of the spectators, who, believing the bud 
carried the Emperor's soul to heaven, from that time forward paid him 
the Mime homage they rendered to the immortal gods. 

The disunion which existed between the brothers did not diminish, and 
they continually had recourse to the Empress, who officiated as mediatrix. 
A negotiation was sot on foot respecting a division of the empire, bat this 
plan, first proposed bv Geta, was broken by Julia, who desired to keep 
iicr SODS togethor, and foresaw the step would lead to the ruin of the state. 
On this occasion she threw herself at their feet, begging that thej would 
divide her too between them. She had omitted no opportunity before of 
reconciling her s^ms, and now by her prayers and tears established ta 
app<>arance at least of concord between them. Accordingly, medals wers 
stamped with the images of the two brothers joining hands, and surroandad 
by the motto " Happy Concord." 

Caracalla, who ever listened with respect and apparent deference to the 
arguments of the Empress, agreed to abide by her deeisioni and had 
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amoged to meet hb loog-diTided brother id her apartments, for the por- 
poee of a lasting reconciliatioD. The heart of Julia beat with joy at the 
prospect of witoessing so tender a reunion, aid the meeting so earnestly 
desired actually took place in her presence ; it was then that, in the midii 
of a ooDTersation which had commenced among the reunited members of 
the divided family, some centurions who had been concealed in the apart- 
Bient, rushed suddenly with drawn swords upon the young and helpless ^4. ^ 
Oeta. Vainly did Julia cast her maternal arms sround her child to shield 
him from death. In the dreadful struggle she received a wound in the 
hand from his assassins, and beheld on one side the horrid spectacle of 
Caracalla animating and assisting the murderers, upon the other, Oeta 
&lling dead at her feet, her own person being coverc^i with his blood. 

The fratricide flew to the Prsetorian camp, where he fell prostrate before 
the statues of the tutelary deities of the camps. Supported by the arm j ^ 
he next hurried to the Senate, and prevailed on that obsequious assembly 
to declare in his favour. His brother's funeral over, Caracalla returned 
to the palace, whero he found the Empress-Mother surrounded by her 
women, bewailing in the meet moving manner the death of her son. His 
irst impulse was to put them all to death, but passion yielded to pity, and 
be showed great kindness to Julia, to whom he even ordered that the 
note honours should be paid as were rendered to himself. The heart- 
breaking scene might have moved one even more stem than that stony« 
breasted Emperor; and indeed, what were all the world's honour's to Julia 
at that moment — a widowed wife, deploring the loss of an only and 
dearly-beloved son I But the silent reproach of those who surrounded the 
Empress, revived the fury of the murderer, and he commanded them to 
diaperK, on pain of death ; while, to prove that he was in earnest, he 
ordered that one of the terrified mourners should be led away to inatant 
execution. Fadilla, the unfortunate victim of his anger, was daughter 
of Marcus Aurelius, and sister of Commodus, both Emperors ; she her- 
self had rendered state-services, by pleading the cause of the people, and 
preserving the life of a Roman emperor, b^des having oueUed an inaor- 
rection. All this was overlooked by Caracalla, who only oeheld the tears 
shed in the first moment of grief for the death of the young and bloom- 
ing Geta — a tribute due to the bereaved Empress. This severity had 
the effect expected, and silenced all remonstrances from the women. 
Fadilla, the personal friend and confidante of Julia, was the first of a /\ 
aeries fk victims, termed " the friends of Geta." It is said that no less than 
2000 persons of both sexes suffered on this occasion, amongst whom was 
Pspinian, the most eminent lawyer in Rome, the particular friend both 
of SeTcms and Julia ; his crime wss having declined composing a defence 
for the Emperor, for he obeerved '< It is easier to commit fratricide than 
to justify it 1" Rome was filled with mourning, and the loss of Severus 
was regarded as a public calamity. Even before he quitted Britain, the 
sanguinary Caracalla had ordered the death of his wife Plautins. For 
the sake of the city, for the sake even of Caracalla himself, Julia sup- 
pressed her own sufferiofs; she saw the necessity of resuming her ioflur 
ence over the govern nsst|irbich CaracalU allowed ; and during the whole 
of his reign, she adminislSMl the chief affiurs of the Sute, <* with a jot- 
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tioe that supported his authority, and with a moderatioo that aometimei 
corrected his wild extravaffances." On one occasion she remarked to the 
Emperor how much he exhausted the people hy his rapacity ; that thej 
were no longer able to pay their accustomed taxes : Caracalla'a reply was 
characteristic of himself, '< I shall have whatever money I want is long as 
I can command a sword." 

Advanced in life, Julia still possessed the attractions of beauty, a lively 
imagination, a firmness of mind, and strength of judgment seldom bfr* 
stowed on }ier sex. Spnrtian, and some other authors, have related that 
Julia consented to become the wife of Caracalla, and that their nuptiala 
were publicly celebrated, which, if true, would have allied her to the 
murderer of her only son ; but others consider Caracalla to Have been 
only her step-son, which is under every point of her history apparent.' 
The talc seems to have originated in a scandal of the Alexandrians, who 
called her Jocasta because she lived at court after the death of Geta. 
Dion plainly intimates that she durst not do otherwise, since any concent 
for the son she had lost might have cost her her life ; and he relates that 
she secretly mourned over the extravagances of Caracalla, passing tbs 
greater portion of her time, during the latter years of her life, in the 
society of learned men. She would hardly have acted thus, if ffuilty of 
such a crime. Julia did indeed accompany the Emperor to the East, but 
they were not residing at the same spot when he was murdered. 

jMatemianus ' wrote to Caracalla, then at Edessa, informing him thsl 
he had heard Macrinus repeat a prediction that himself was to arrive at 
the imperial power. Julia was at time staying at Antioch, and the Era- • 
peror, who was at Kdcssa, had given her instructions in his absenee to *> 
read all his dispatches. Fully empowered to do so, when the letter of 
Maternianus fell into Julia's hands, she read it, and transmitted it to 
Caracalla; but before it reached him, Macrinus, who attended him there, 
had received private information of the circumstance direct from Rome.' 
Caracalla was driving a chariot at the public shows, when a packet was 
handed to him containing the letter of Matemianus, and passing them to 
Macrinus to read, the future Emperor found it among the rest. 

The particulars of Caracalla's murder need not be dwelt on here ; the 
assassin had been hired by some military conspirators, and at the end of 
three days Macrinus received from the army the predicted dignity of .n ¥ 
Emperor. By his orders, Caracalla's body was burnt, and the ashes con- 
veyed to Antioch to Julia, who was overwhelmed with her now affli^ 
tion. Some say she mourned but the loss of that power which she so 
much loved, and to which she had sacrificed her feelings. She bail, to 
this advanced nge, retained the title of Augusta, and a great part of tha^ 
business of the government passed through her hands : Macrinus gave 
her to understand that she was to retain, the dignity of Augusta, with its 

* Had thiB HCAndal of Julia, however, been true, both HeroUian and Dion Cat- 
sius were rcatly enough to admit anything against Caracalla, and they do aol 
even mention it. 

' Captain of the Guards at Rome. 

* By a courier from Ulpius Julianns, his particular fHend. 
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rank, and to have the hooour of cootinuiog guards for her person. On . 
ibis she resolved no longer to devote ber tboagbta to deatb^ but to con- 
tinue to live according to ber former dignity. Macrinus soon, bowever, ^ , 
discovered a cabal witb tbe soldiers, in wbicb sbe was engaged ; so tbal ' * 
V be bastilj ordered ber to witbdraw from Antioob. Tbis sudden cbange 
decided ber as to wbat course sbe would adopt, and abstaining from food, 
sbe died, it is said, eitber of inanition or poison, unable to live as a sub- 
ject,' after a life passed in tbe enjoyment of supreme power. TbiA^^Dt 
took place A. D. 217, fifteen years after tbe deatb of Sever us. <. 

Tbe vicissitudes of tbe life of Julia did not, till tbe last, affect h0i 
spirit or disarm ber fortitude. A gifted woman, elevated from a liambla* 
station to tbe bigbest pinnacle of eartbly splendour, ber bapniness is pro- 
blematical. Tbe dreadful death of ber only son, and the extravagant 
follies of Caracalla, must have corroded at her heart, amidst all tbe 
stately honours and dignity i^he so much coveted. During the latter 
period of her existence, her chief enjoyment was that fertile one afforded 
by tbe society of tbe learned, whom to the very last she fostered and pro- 
tected. If her Tootb was charged with folly, tbe qualities sbe displayed 
daring ber after-life may atone for her errors, looking upon her as a public 
character. She was always disposed to intercede witb Severus, and (vert 
bis severity, and from her Caracalla received wise counsels. Literature 
and science followed her footsteps, or sprung up afresh from the decline 
into which they bad fallen. To ber, perhaps, were the children of her 
lister Julia Msesa, who was with ber when she died, indebted for tbe 
advice which led them on to their future frreatness.' The failings of Julia 
bave been severely visited by historians. Such failings in exalted persons 
may remind us of the imperfection of all here below. Had Julia's career 
been less brilliant, less exposed to temptation, she bad perhaps exhibited 
fewer of those imperfections, which the higher tbe object is placed, become 
tbe more manifest. 

In ber character as a British sovereign, her acts appear to advantage, 
IS sbe certainly helped to refine the manners of tbe rude people amongst 
wliom sbe sojourned. ^ » 

*Echard. 

* Julia Mvsa, after the death of the Empress, her sister, was ordered to quit 
tbe country. During the twentj jears she had spent at the imperial court, she 

'^ Ittd acquiined an immense fortune, and contracted splendid alliances. She retired 
to her natiTe citjr, Emessa, taking her wealth with her, and accompanied by her 

A two daughters and their sons, — for each was a widow, and had an only child. 
Basaianus, a son of one of these daughters, became priest of the sun at Kmessa ; 
and tbe troops perceiTing his strong resemblance to their fsTorite Caracalla, and, ^ 
SioreoTer, bribed bj his mother, at the instigation of Julia Mieita, decliireil bim*^** ^ 
Kasperor. Perhaps the anticipation of Julia Uomina's connirance at some !>uch 
eaterpriaing scheme had caused the severity shown to her bj Macrinus. Baa- 

. sianus, afterwards well known as lieliogabalus, proTed so unworthy, that the 
army soon repeated of their choice, and, attracted by the rirtues uf his cousin ^ 
Alexander, son of the other daughter of Julia Morsa. they raised him to the im- 

^ perijil power ; in which capacity, after the munier of Heliofrabalus, being guided 
by his mother's excellent cennsehi, he displayed, during thirteen yean, remark- 
able wi^uom and prudauce. Ilia death took place a. d. 1136. 



VICTORIA, VITURGIA, AND HUNILA. 

EMPRESSES OF THE WEST. 

Zenobia and Victoria — Influence of both — ChAracter of Victorinne — His Mnrto, 
and that of hiH Son — Marius cboHen by the Empress — His history and fata^ 
PosthuniuB succeeds — iKlianus — Tetricus appointed by Victoriap*--CoiistaBtiH 
ChloruM in liritain — Victoria's sudden death by the treachery of Tetriciw-<- 
Aurelinn's Koinnn triumph — Vitargia and Proculus — Bonosus the Pedagogot 
— His rise — Aurelian bestows Hunila upon him — He proclaims himaelf Empe- 
ror of Britain, tiaul and Spain — His death — Probus settles a pension on 
Hunila. 

The vast Empire of Rome, at the period of the aoeession of the Em- 
peror Aureliao, A. D. 270, was divided between two riTaU in tnlent, in 
fame, and at the last, in misfortune, — Zenobia, Empress of the Eastern 
division of the Roman territory, and Victoria, the not less deseiredlj 
celebrated Empress of the West.* It is not without pleasure, that in so 
distant a period we bail the name which our present beloved SovereigB 
bus engraven on each true Britihh heart, — a name destined to be iUi» 
tri(»us ; for the Empress Queen of Gaul, Spain and Britain, oceapied a 
position among the most distinguished of her times, and by her oharacter 
and actions illuminated the darknet^s of the Western hemisphere. "An- 
relia Victoria Augusta" possessed such vast power, that she rused as 
many as six caudidutes to the imperial dignity, in defiance of the Roman 
arms, while to the last fatal scene of her existence she maintuned the 
supreme authority over those she had exalted^ and over the people whom 
she hud appointed them to rule. 

The ** Ileroine of the West,'' as Victoria has been designated, was n# j^ 
of British birth, though Britain was included under the dominions orer 
which she held control ; she was a native of Gaul, and by her adroitness 
succeeded in persuading' Postbumus, on his elevation to the empire, to 
receive her son, Marcus Victorious, for his colleague in power. Tkt 
assumption of the purple by Postbumus is placed in the year 265, whea^ 
he was proclaimed throughout Gaul, Spain, and Britain; so lii|^ly was ' 
he esteemed by Valerian, that when appointed to the goven^Mnt of 
Guul, that Em{>eror wrote to the people in these terms of commsndmtioii : 
<* lie is one whom I esteem above the rest, and think the most wortkj 
of all to represent the Prince/' Among the list of thirty tyrants wko v 
aspired to the imperial |H)wer during the reigns of Gallien and ProboSi 
we accordingly find those of Victoria, Vietorinus, and Posthnmus. 

The enterprising Victoria was little inferior in merit to her celebrated 
contemporary, Zenobia; she possessed great courage and ambition, and 
no sooner had she accomplished her project of securing the empire for 

» Gibbon. , •Gibbon. 
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lier son, than her loperior qnalitias began to unfold themMlvet. It waa 
yktoria who really gOTerned the state, thoogk bnaioeea was transacted 
in the name of her son and bb colleagne ; to extraordinary a power had 
•be oyer the minds of the soldiery, that she oonld relj on their execatin|r 
her eyerj wish. Trebellius Pollio, in his account of the ''UsurperSi 
has introdoced Victoria to cast contempt on Galiien, bj a contrast be- 
tween himself and the boldness of the women of his time. Victorinni 
was generally goyemed by his mother's politic counsels, who, for her 
yalour and masculine courage, was styled '' Mother of Armies.'^ By bet 
assistance he opposed Lollianus, whom he defeated and slew in a sharp 
battle, remaining sole master of Gaol, together with his mothefi who was 
associated with him under the title of Augusta.' The influence exeicissd 
by the Empress in this situation b compared, by a modem writer,' to that 
possessed by Mammasa in an earlier period of the JEtoman history, and 
considered to have been '* at least as constitutional." 

Cologne was the seat of the Imperial Government of the West, and ^^ 
Victoria, who resided in that city, exercised, in her son's name, all the 
functions of royal^, while he devoted himself to a life of pleasure, al* 
though he is said to have been by nature endowed with every quality 
rsquittite to form a hero ; and to have equalled Trajan in bravery, Anto- 
ninus in clemency, Nerva in gravity, Vespasian in managing the jpublio 
»oney, and Pertinax and Severus in bis care of the military discipline. 
The author,' who considered '* no one ought to be preferred to Y ieto- 
rinus," somewhat oootndicts his commendation, when he adds, that his 
besetuog vices ** drowned all his good qualitiea, and cast such a bleifysh 
wpon his reputation, that no one darea to record the virtues of a nian 
whom all own to have deserved the doom which, in the end, overtook 
him."* This doom could not be averted by all the virtues of his mother. 

On his first elevatien to power, Victorinus bad controlled his evil pas- 
sioiia; but afterwards, imagining hb high rank raised him above control, 
disregarding fear or censure, he threw off the restraint, and lost the afiee> 
lioDS of bb soldiers by hb immoral conduct towards their wives.* The 
plot fbmed ia consequence againat the lib of Victorinus succeeded so 
suddenly, as scarcely to leave him time to name hb son Victorinus Au- 

Ctos aa hb soccsssor. Thb step, in the event of any emergency, had 
n advised by Victoria, who appears to have foreseen the mte of her 
Mil. The hmfj wound her aK>tner's heart received in hb loss, did not 
deprive ber of her presence of mind. She instantly caused her grandson 
to be pnshiMed Emperor, and assumed an unlimited power in his name. 
Tbe bonosra tlina secured proved, however, fiUal to the child ; for the 
■Mrderers of hb fiuher, in fear of their personal safety uuder tbe do- 
ninion of Victoria, succeeded in effecting the death of the young Em- 
peror almost immedbtely af^. 

Victorb's mind did not, however, sink under thb double misfortune ; 
from henceforward she resolved to preserve that throne, which, during 
ive years, she had mainlaiDed in her son's name. She determined to 

> Echard. * Sir F. Palgrave. 

* Julias Alexlaaua. * Univ. Hist * Lives of the Unpf sssss. 
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govern over the whole empire, hy electing some general who shonld 
tirely depend on herself. Marias appeared to her well fitted for tkis 
purpose, and accordingly she proposed him to the legions, and bo wdl 
employed her powers of persuasion in his behalf, that ahe obtained hk 
election as Emperor.* 

^larius was by trade an armourer, which cast some ridicule on hk 
election ; but he was possessed of *' intrepid courage, matchleaa strength, 
and blunt honesty." ' In conformity with the terms on which Victoria 
had assisted in his elevation, she was suffered to enjoy the solid power, 
while the honours of the government rested on him. At the time 
he received the purple, notwithstanding his mean origin, he had, after 
passing through every inferior degree, arrived at the dignity of a general; 
vet so hurt was he one day at an allusion to his former oonditioQ mads 
by one who had worked under him in his shop, to learn the trade, and 
who came to congratulate him when Emperor, that he received him with 
the greatest contempt. This unexpected eonduot so provoked the man, 
that ho killed Marius on the spot, exclaiming as he stabbed him : "This 
very sword you made yourself." * 

Posthumus, the colleague of Yictorinus, snooeeded, and reigned ftr 
seven years. 

In the year 266 a new opponent for the empire arose at Menta, in tlie 
person of £lianus,* but he was defeated by Posthumns,* who, however, 
so displeased the soldiers, by not yielding up the city to be plundered, 
that they put him and his son, the younger Posthnmos, to death ; when 
£lianus assumed the imperial diadem, and was proclaimed in that part 
of Gaul bordering the Rhine, while the rest was^ that which had been 
governed by Yictorinus.' That Dcsidianus ^lianus had governed the 
llomnn troops in the north of England, during the reisns of Yalerian 
and Gallian, appears by an inscription found in Northumberland. 

Trebcllius Pollio writes concerning Yictoria, that after she had beheld 
her son and grandson slain by the soldiers, and the othen in suooession 
cut off, she stirred up Tetricus, a man of a noble fiimilj, and ohief rakr 
of Aquitaine, to seise the mle ; and by largely bribing the legions, Vic- 
toria at length caused him to be proclaimed Emperor, together with hk 
son Ca>8ar, throughout Gaul, and he was soon after adcnowledged in 
Spaiu and Britain. 

Tetricus, who was related to the Empress-Queen Yictoria, was, at the 
time of his elevation, commanding a part of Gaol ; and as soon as Vio- 
toria had procured his nomination, she sent an express to inform him of 
his new dignity, exhorting him not to refuse an honour eonferred upon 
him by the army. He received the imperial robe at Boideaux, and 

* Lires of the Empresses. * Gibbon. ' LiTes of the Empresses. 

* **LolUAnu8 and ^IClianus are supposed to be the same.**-— (7tMMi. 

* Some coins of Posthumas were found in a Roman Tsse, which cont^ned othtn 
of the £ni{>emr Valerian, and was dug up by some workmen in a field, at Chari- 
ton, in Cheshire, where they had been buried three feet below the snrfiue.— • 
Journal of Science and the Arte. 

* UniT. Hiit 
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thortlj after thoiped Utaiself worthy of bis election and the Queen's 
Mliimage, by the ooarage and judgment he displayed during the war in 
Spain. In his absence in that country, Victoria held the entire govcm- 
Bient of Oauly and oon4neted every affiiir of the state, according to the 
arrangement she bad made with Tetricus. Pbeing herself at the 
bead of her army, she maintained her authority independent of the 
Roman arms; Ibr after successfully making head against Gallien, after 
pbeing in suceMion her son, grandson, and Marius on the throne, she 
nd ruscd Tetrieus to the empire, in spite of the power of Claudius. 
Coins of brass, sold, and silver, were coined in her name, and bore her 
impression, specimens of which were still to be seen at Treves, in the 
time of Pbllio. Even during the roign of Aurelian, she opposed the im-^ 
perial arms with an undaunted spirit At that time Tetricus was in 
britain, and Aurelian despatched Constantius Chlorus to that country to 
oppose him.' It is not certain whether Victoria herself was ever in this 
luand, but a city in Seolland bears the name of the heroine. So great 

the renown of tUs Queen, that it had not only filled all Oaul, bal , 



had spread to the limits of the Eastern Roman Empire. Zenobia, ^ i jii ' 
competitor of Aurelian, heard with pleasure of the grandeur of the ** He-*"^ ' 
rotne of the West," and is said to have desired nothins so much as to 
join her forces to those of the Amaaonian Queen^ that they might ^- 
together conquer the whole world !' ^ ' 

Tetricus had at first yielded to the desire of Victoria, to es^oy tho 
supreme authority; but as soon ss he wss securely fixed in power, he 
molved to shake off the sway of a woman. Victoria, deeply wounded 
at his ingratitode, would have revenged herself; but Tetricus, swaro of 
her intention, put a period to her existence, within a few months after he <^ 
luMi received from her the rid of an empire. Thus, in the very height 
of her power and success, this remsrkable woman, distinguished for her 
powers of mind and masculine judgment, wss cut off by means of the 
very agent whiek she had herself created, in hopes of securing the coo- 
tinnance <^ her sway. 

It is thought that the traitor Emperor had expected by this means to 
ii^;ratiate himself with AureKan, at whose feet he shortly after threw . ^ 
kimself, to be dealt with according to his pleasure.' At this critical 
juncture, when Victoria was no more, and Tetricus in his power, the 
Oallic army was attacked by the forces of Aurelian, when, fighting with- n 
oat a leader and without order, it was easily cut to pieces. By this 
decisive victonr, near Gh&lons upon the Mame, the Emperor Aurelian 
obtained the dominion of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The year 274 wit- 
nessed his triumphal entry into Rome, which was conducted in the most • 
soperb manner, and gra^ by the presence of Zenobia and Tetricus." 
The captives of the several conquered nations, on this memorable occa- 
non, followed the triumphal chariot with their hands tied behind them. 
The Eastern Queen was so loaded with jewels, that she could scarce 
support their weight, but was compelled to stop from time to time to take 

* Moraaf • Colebetter. * LStcs of the Emp 

* Tbe rtifn of Tttrieus lasted altogether for six ysars. 
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breath : some Egyptians of rank, taken at the defeat of lirmvs, and tba 
principal lords ot Palmyra, did honour to this ceremony. Amongst tlia 
rest were seen Tetricos ; his son accompanied him : both were attired a 
the Gallic costume, — trowscrs, a safiron tunic, and a purple mantle, " one 
of the earliest instances of French fashions/' remarks Ladj Harffmf 
" recorded in the pages of history." 

The Romans were surprised that Aurolian should canse a woman, and 
a Roman senator, who had been Consul, to mix in the prooeasion with 
the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarians; but the Emperor juatified Ua 
conduct on this point to the Senate, and ever after treated Tetricna with 
the greatest kindness, to repair the aflFront put upon him, calling him at 
times his '^ colleague/' and at others honouring him with the empty title 
of " Emperor." 

Victoria was more happy than either Zenobia or Tetricna, in hanng 
escaped hy death * the indignity of appearing in this humiliating scene. 
She left her fame untarnished by dii>graGe, to descend with the memoij 
of her virtues to succeeding ages. 

The renown of Victoria inspired the women of her times with high 
projects and haughty daring. Through the suggestions of Vitnrgia, wiHi 
of Proculus, that robber chieftain afterwards assumed the imperial power >^ 
at Cologne.' Viturgia was seconded in her ambitious project by Sampao^ 
a woman of as much spirit and daring as she herself possessed, endowed 
with a manly courage. Proculus had first armed two thousand alavea on 
his own behalf; after which he entered the army, became Tribune, and 
had the command of several legions, which instigated him to attempt tha 
purple. Further stimulated by his wife, and supported by the people of 
Cologne, he caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor in that city, and 
was afterwards acknowledged throughout the western diviaon of the "R^^ 
man Empire, including Britain. Proculus was, however, defeated hf 
Probus, and taking refuge with the Franks, from whom he pretended ta 
derive his origin, was delivered up to the Emperor, and punished as he 
merited. 

The famous Bonosus, the colleague in power of Proculus, waa of 
Spanish descent, but his parents were of British birth,* and hia lathtf 
taught the rudiments of the Latin language, then the vehicle of all 
learning in a public school. Bonosus had entered the army verj yonn^ 
and from a soldier worked his way up through the successive inteirening f, 
degreen, till he became a generd under Aurelian. The Emperor who 
had made him Oovemor under Rhsetia, gave him for his wife a p ii ncea s 
of the blood-royal of the Goths, whom he had made his prisoner during 
his twenty years' war against that people. Hunila, and nine other GkiChia 
women, in the habit of the other sex, had fought in an engagement b^^ 
tween Aurelian and Cannabaud, a Gothic prince. After the battloi il 
which Cuunabaud was slain,* some of these females were found dead oa 

' SuDie Bay that the Queen died a natural death. 

* Univ. Hist. Qibhon. * Some saj hit mother was of Gallie origin. 

*The chariot drawn by foar stags, which Aurelian took from this GotUa 
prince, wa8 used by him afterwards in his triumphal entry into Rome. 
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tbe bftttle-field, wad othen ttktn ptitooen bj the Bomans. ^ The latter, 
•monff whom mm HuniU, were eDtertained bj AarelUo io a maDoer 
•uitable to their sex and digDitj. When peace was made with the OothS| 
Anreiian exacted some of Uie sons and daughters of their chiefs as hoa- 
tages, that the yoatbs might be trained up near his own person, and the 
duDsels be educated in the Roman fashion. Hnnila and the other noble 
y Gothic women, were given afterwards in marriage to bis principal ofBoers, 
in the hope that Ihe two nations might be cemented by these close ana 
eadearing connectiona.* 

HuniU was distinguished beyond her companions for beantj, wit, and 
Tirtne ; and in giving her to ^onosus, the Emperor calculated, throogh 
her means, on becoming acquainted with the great men among the G^^lhs, 
who be hoped would, in feasting and drinking with Bonosus, discover to 
kim their secret views and designa.' 

Booosus, however, having through negleet caused the Roman fleet on 
the Rhine to be boml by the Oenn*ns, was so afraid of being punished, 
that he assumed the sovereignty, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
Emperor by the troops nnder hia command, — a position in which ha 
y attintained himself longer than was expected, his sway extending over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The last a country which has been named 
^aa iale fertile in usurpers."* 

Bonosus had, however, like Victorinus, a vice which counterbalanced 
Us good Qualities, that of inebriety. He was a slave to Bacchus, and 
is said to have been able to drink aa much as ten men, without being 
in the least disordered ;* this was the cause of his downfall. Afttr fighU 
ing several hattlea with Probus, the Emperor who sncoeded Auniiau, be 
vaa finally defeated in a sharp engagement, when he died by bis own 
kaad, to avoid fiiUing into the hands of the conqueror.* When Bonosus 
hanged himself, his well-known failing caused the jest to be passed up(m 
bim^ thai ''there huoff a bottle not a man." 

I^bna destroying Uie rebellious Qauls, however, not only spared the 
life of Hunila, on account of her virtue and beauty, but settled an aa- 
Bual pension upon her, and sufiered the sons she had borne to Bonosus 
to enjoy their patrimonial estate.' 

> OM>boii. • Univ. Hiat 

* Ncsriy an the Thirty Tyrants were, like Bonosus, persons of mean birth, who 
had become exalted through their merit, being considered as models of Tirtae 
and ability, and raised at first by the Imperial notice, had allarwards assumed 
the purple ; tlM term Tyrant then signifying not an abuser of power, but simf^ 
ao usurper. — OiSbon, 

« Behard, UniT. Hist. • Ibid. 

* Probus was the firal Emperor who permitted Qaul, Spain, and Britain to plant 
vineyards and to make wine. At the first coming of the Romans, the Britons 

, were unacquainted with the Tine, but a licence being granted by Probus for its 
enltiTAtion, it soon became a Tery common produce. An early account of Lon- 
don informs us that, in the metropolis itself, we had one Tineyard in East Smith- 
field, another in Hatton Garden (which is at this time called Vine<strr^t), and a 
third in 8t. Giles's in the Fields. The Tarious other Vine-streets in Bloomsbury. 
Westmintter, Lambeth, and the Borough, haTe had a similar origin. 
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The Irish corna, or horn, wm not deto^ed bj oar anoMton to nuurtUd por- 
potes alone, bat aeed to qnaff their mead, a custom with the Daaidi hontera eveft 
m tiie present day. — Walker. The ancient Scots, aa well as the present Hi|^ 
landers, drank in shells ; hence, in the old poetry, we often meet with the ezpre^ 
rion, the ** chief of shells," and the "halls of shells," while to "r^oiee in tha 
ahell," meant to feast samptaously and drink fk«ely. 

The poems of Ossian describe Bosmina, when sent by her father Fingal on aa 
embassy of peace, as bearing in her right hand a sparkling shell, and in the left 
an arrow of gold, — the first the joyfdl mark of peace, the latter the sign of war. 
Allusion is also made by the poet to the wine of the strangera, i e. the RoBaii% 
and the wax [wax-lights are often mentioned aa among the apoila] taken hi 
their warfare ; this was daring the ezpeditioB of SeTems &ito the norUiani parti 
of Britain. 
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Dftagfat«r of Coel, the Hawk-fkoed— •^Mikakn of her birth — Her aeeomplUh- 
nente and Tirtaeo— Conitentius la Britaia Caramim — Romantic storiea of 
Helena — Diaputea as to her birth— Colchester claimt the honoar — She marrieo 
Conttantioa— Her children— ^eTersea^Oaleriua and Valeria — Constantiua and 
Theodora — Maximian — Helena's lelf-deTotion — Emptj honours — Constantine 
at Rome — The four Empirea— York — Character of Constantine— Persecution 
of Christiana— Theodora's children— Constantia — Death of Constantius — Ex- 
cellent conduct of Helena to Theodora— Power she eigojed— Fausta and her 
father : The Plot discoTcred, and its punishment— Policy of Helena — Expedi- 
tion of Constantine against Maxentius — ^The Cross— ConTcrsion of the Empe- 
ror — Cities founded in honour of Helena — Helena's writings — Tragedj of 
Fausta and her son — Helena undertakes the care of the children of the Empe- 
ror — At eighty, Helena undertakes her Journey to the East — The finding of 
the Croes— Relica— Her death — Honours to her memory — Traces of Helena la 
Britain — Her Caaseway. 

** Coell ruled the realme in laws and peace fbU well* 
A doghttr had he, and none other heyre, — 
Eleyn that hight, farre passing good and fayre." 

Eardmjfi Ckrcmdt, 

** Of all the Christian world, that Empress most renowned, 
Constantius' worthy wife."— />ray(oii'« Poly Olbum. 

In sach terms as these are we iDtroduced by tbe poets to the Empress 
QaeeOy St Heleoa, whose fine character and wboee romaotio history 
dford a most brilliant and pleasing subject for biography. 

Coely' King of the Britons, the &ther of Helena, by some sn^^amed 
'^ the Hawk-Faced," be^n to reign over that portion of territory known 
in tbe present day as £88ex and Hertfordshire, in the year 238,' and 
added the principality of North Wales to his dominions shortly after, by 
his marriage with Seradwen, its heiress, a princess descended of the royiJ 
house of Endda,* whence in still later times came the — 

** Pendragon kings of Uther's royal race," 

amongst whom was the celebrated Arthur. 

The wife of Coel was the only daughter of Cadfan, son of Conan ap 
Eudda, King of Wales. 

It is supposed by some writers that one daughter alone was bom to the 
royal pair, the princess afterwards known as St. Helena ; there were, how- 

> Harding, Kennet, Baronius, Lewis, Polydore, Virgil, Raleus, and many otherSi 
aseert that Helen was daughter of Coel, King of the Britons. 
* Colchester Chronicle. * Sir John Price, Warrington, Rowlands. 

(IW) 
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ever, three children ; of whom the eldest was Tiboen, or Helcnft ; the 
second, Guala, the British name of Julia ; and the third, a prince who 
bore the maternal family designation of Conan.* Of this prince, who^ 
on his father's death, retired, to goTcm over the oorthem territoffn 
acquired bj his mother Seradwen, which are placed by one of onr writers' 
at the wall of Antoninus, history almost entirely loses sight in following 
the more splendid fortunes of his two royal sisters, Helena and Julia ; the 
one destined to create a new line of Emperors in the Roman world ; the 
other, to transmit to her descendants that imperial dignity, which, thronsh 
the royal current of the Pendragon family, descended to Cadwallader, the 
last British Prince of Wales of Roman descent, and pasaed on to tha 
family of Tudor, of which Henry the Seventh was the fml, and our pre- 
sent Sovereign Lady, Victoria, the latest royal representatiTe.' 

Helena was a name derived from the Greek, signifying '' pitiful," and 
given in later times to Coel's daughter, by the Romans, on account of 
her compassionate disposition. Her true British name was Tiboen/ thus 
written in some Welch linos quoted by Mr. Rowlands :— 

** Tiboen ferch Coel Godebog 
I Grid a gafoJLd y Grdg." 

Many other titles were borne by this excellent princess, lueh aa the 
surname of " Lueddog," and the noble name of Flavia obtained on her 
marriage with Constantius, the descendant of Vespasian, who derived it 
from that Emperor, through his own CTcat-uncle, Claudius Gbthicua. The 
title of Augusta was added when Helena was made Empreaa; eonae- 
qucntly, by some historians she is called Flavia Julia Helena Aueusta; 
her brilliant fortunes towards the close of her long career aoquirea har» 
moreover, the epithets of '< the Prosperous'' and '< the Powerful ;" and 
to crown the virtue and piety of this memorable princess with the highest 
distinction, the religious of after-ages have awarded to her the veneratioQ 
of a saint ; so that the name of St. Helena has descended to ua with more 
than mere mortal celebrity. 

* Or, Cenan ap Coel ; Rowland's Mona Antiqua. * Carte, GibboD. 

' The following Uble exhibits the House of Endda: — 

Endda, King of North Wales. 
Kynan, son of Eudda. 

I 

Cadfan, son of Kynan. Caradoc, brother of Cadiha. 

Coel Godebog, rsSeradwen, only daughter of Cadfka. 
married to 
Seradwen. 



Ellen Lueddog. Gnala. Kenan, sou of CoeL 

In this table [taken from Owen's Pedigrees] the name of Ellen Lueddog Is 
substituted for that of Tiboen, or Helen, used by Mr. Rowlands, and for D|yQfa» 
the name attributed by Sir John Price to her. 

* In the north of England, Tibby is still used as an abbreviatioa of Halan. 
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Romin $nd Brittsh writen difler in maDj ptrticiihurs respeotiDg the 
life of the danghter of Coel. Those Greek and Latin aatl^rs who were 
lier contemporaries, writing with the partj-«pirit of their times, hayo 
iMtified a partiality to the side of their own oountrj, whenever its honour 
became placed in collision with that of Britain. As regards the history 
of a princess of British birth, the testimonials of her native historians 
are prohablj most to be depended upon, and may be considered as surer 
guides to truth. 

The principal evidenoe extant, respecting the birth of St H^plena, is 
that of the '< Colchester Chronicle/' preserved in that city. According 
to this document, her birth took place at Colchester, about a. d. 242, four 
years after her father mounted the throne.' This testimony is not only 
universally admitted by British historians, and confirmed by foreign 
writers, but borne out by the local traditions of that neighbourhood ; for 
from ages past, even to the present day, it has been the boast of the in- 
habitants of Colchester, that St. Helena was bom there; and in com- 
memoration of the holy cross which she afterwards discovered, the arms 
of the town are a knotty cross between four crowns.' 

The erroneous idea taken up by some authors, of Helena being an 
only child, seems to have arisen from the superior pains bestowed on her 
education by her father, who destined her to become his successor on the 
throne. To be Queen of the Britons, even then, was a high and glorious 
destiny ; but Co^l could scarcely have imagined to what an eminence she 
would rise, when he predicted, from the precocity of Helena's talents, 
the distinction she would attain ; and, in oonsequence, determined that 
her brother and sister should reoeive as their inheritance his northern 
states,' and the southern be appropriated to her, bis eldest-bom. Coel, 
however proud of her acquirements, oould not then have contemplated, 
in this fiivourite child, the future Roman Empress,— ^ne with whose name 
all the Roman as well the British Empire, should resound ; nor oould ho 
dream that the daughter of a Pagan prince should lead the bright proces- 
sion of Christian converts onward to an immortal and imperishable king- 
dom, unlike his, never to fhiss away I Yet such was the career marked 
out by Heaven for the Empress Queen 0i Constantius, the daughter of 
the British Coel.« 

* Mormiit*8 Colchester, Daleus, Lewis. 

* The followiog is the cntrjr in the beginniDg of the ancieDt Record Book of 
that city, commoolj called the Oath Book, which bj the hand appears to have 
been written about the beginning of Edward lIL's reign; a. d. 242, Helena fiUa 
Coelis nasciuur in Colocestria." Morant's Colchester, Baleos, Geoffrey of Mon- 
south. 

* At a later period, probably after Cenan ap Coel's death, the Princess Julia, 
marrying Edem ap Padam, a northern prince, inherited her mother's Welsh 
estates. — Owm't PtSgru$, 

* LeUttd, Camden, Glastonbury Historian, &o. Among those who call Helena 
a natiTe of Britain, without naming Colchester, were Butler, Polydore Vergil, 
and Flarius Julius Dexter. St Ambrose, Cedrenus, Nicephorus, cited by Gib- 
bon, and other modem writers, deny that she was a native of Britain. Camden 
tells us, only one author states she was bom at Naissus ; and Drake calls her a 
natiTe of York, Arom a speech made by some Enfflish orators at the councils of 
Constance and Basil,— an opinion, he thought, wUeh receired ooairmatloo ftrooi 
the anooymoiis panegyrist of her son Constantine. 
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Oifted by nature in a preeminent degree, Helena's beaatj forpaind 
that of any of the British maidens, her companions;' she poswssid, 
morcorer, '' an innate brightness of wit, eloquence of speech, and elegant 
manners,'^ which added still greater charms.' In a knowledge of tbe 
liberal arts, she is said not only to have surpassed her own eoaDtrywomeiiy 
but those of every other nation ; and she was particularly diBtiDSuished 
by her taste for music, in which she had attained great promsieiiey. 
Speuscr, in his "Faerie Queene,'' thus celebrates the pndaea of ott^ 
Island Princess, whom he calh 



** Fnyre HeleDa, the fairost living wight. 
Who in all godly themes and goodly praise 
Did far excell, bat was most famous hight 
For skill in mnsicke of all in her daiea, 
As well in curious instruments as cunnings lues." 

There seems to be no doubt that Helena was both a musician and ft 
poetess, for certain literary works attributed to her are even now said to 
be extant; smpng which are noted a volume of Greek poems, — ^for Heleoft ^ 
was deeply read in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lore.' Even a royal lady 
of modern times miffht have been proud of the oomplimenta larahed oa 
the daughter of Coelby historians; one calling her ''both hltf and win^ 
aud good, and well lettered,''^ while another designates her '' a noUe ladj 
and a learned.' ' ' 

She had arrived at her eighteenth year' when the event oceuned wlueh 
drew her forth from her studious life, and shed the first bright rayon the 
path of her future greatness. This was her marriage to Constantina, al 
that time only in the dawn of his own rising fortunes. 

Flavius Valerius Constantius, sumamed ** Chloms/' according to some 
historians, from the green garments he wore in childhood, or from his 
pale complexion, was of imperial descent, his mother Claudia being nieet 
of the Emperor Claudius Gothicus.^ His father, a noble lord ci Illyria, 
was a native of Naissus, the capital of the Dardanian nation, which eon* 
sistcd of a mat part of Mcesia, and there the earliest years of Conitantias 
were passed. There also the orders of Aurelian, under whom the yoath 
first bore srms, reached him. For these reasons the city was, in after- 
tiroes, embellished by the filial afiection of hb son, Constantino the 
Great, with many noble buildings. 

Though Aurelian never visited Britain in person, he was a great deal 
in Gaul during the wars with the usurpers; and ConstanUus also was 
there, no doubt, at that time, having entered the army at the age of fbnr- 
teen, and being at the time of Aurelian's secession in his twentieth year, ^ 
A. D. 270. Three years after, when Zenobia and Tetricus were being 
paraded in Rome, in the triumphal procession of Aurelian, Constantios 
was distinguishing himself, and obtained a great victory for the Romans, 
at Yindomessa, in Switxerland. He afterwards was known as the ''eon* 

• Owain*8 Chronicle. * Baleus. " Caxton. 

* Holinshed. " Ibid. • Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
' Tie de Constantin ; Ld^'s Choioe Observations. 
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> qneror of l^paio/" and was reoeiTed into the bodj-gotrd of Probos. On 
iba defeat of Boooaua and Proculus, by a Bingular coiDcidence w^ find 
Confttanduf, Carufi DiocleaiaOy and Maximian, walking together in tri- 
y ttnpbal proceMioD into the Roman capital, each of whom were anbae* 
quently raiaed to the empire. Conatantiua afterwards commanded a legion 
as Tribune ; and the Emperor Cams, who made him Qovemor of Dal- 
natia, had some thoughts of naming him his successor, instead of the 
worthless Carinns, his son. After Garinns and Numerican, sons of 
Carus, the empire devolved on Dioclesian, A. D. 284. It was to oppose 
Carious that Diocleaian first created Mazimian Csssar; and afterwards, 
on the death of that Emperor, he saluted him as his own colleague and 
partner in the imperial dignity, a. d. 286.' 

According to rlatina, Constantius obtained a great victory in Ckul, 
under Probus, when several thousand German mercenaries were slain, 
through his bravery in renewing the fight after an unsuccessful ensage- 
ment ; and, in oonsequenoe, peace was restored to the province. It is 
certain that hia uncle Claudius fought against the Oauls under Poethumna. 
The same author datea this event in a. d. 281, in which year Maximian 
Herculeus is said to have made himself master of Britain, it being ten 
Tears after Carausiua was slain. We find that Diocleaian sent Mazimian 
into Gaul to quell an insurrection, about two years before the creation of 
the Cassars (Constantius and Galerius), and that he was afterwards created 
Augustus by Dioolesian.' 

There seems every likelihood that in thia campaign Constantius acted 
in co-operation with Maximian, but there is an error as to the date, as 
the victory of Probus occurred many years earlier, and most likely that 
was the date of Helena's marriage. 

There seems no doubt that it was during the wars of the Empire 
agaiost the usurpers in Gaul that Constantius paid his first visit to 
Britain. 

One of the most formidable enemies of Rome at thia period was Carao* 
aius, a man of ffreat bravery, but mean birth, employed by the Empire to 
guard the frontiers of Britain from invasion. Maximian, then aaaociated 
with Diodesian, who had ordered him to be atationed at Boulogne for 
that purpobc, finding he had turned the power invested in him to his own 
sdvaouge, ordered him to be put to death ; but Carausiua escaped into 
' Britain, where having many followers, he assumed the purple, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor. Maximian, unable to contend at the 
time until a fleet was prepared, permitted him to continue in hia assumed 
power; aod at thia time Carausiua boldly issued a medal, associating 
niroielf with Dioolesian and Maximian, of which the legend was— "Thb 
PEACE OP THE THREE AuQUSTi.''* After Several years, AUectus waa 
sent to reduce him to dependence on the Empire ) but that traitor, unit- 
ing in bis schemes, at first governed in his name, and afterwards betrayed 
and killed him, and ruled in his own behalf for the space of three yean 
as Augustus. The Britons, oppressed by the tyranny of Allectus, placed 

' John Rous, Colchester Chronicle, Geoffrey of Monmooth. 

' Butler, Gibbon. * PlaUna. * Hoffman's Univ. Lexicoa. 
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themselves under the command of Asclepiodatns,' who, after skyiDg Al- 
lectns, assamed the supreme power for a time, and in his torn was doomed 
to fall in a contest with Coel, father of St. Helena. 

The deceased Asclepiodatus was a Briton hy birth, and by descent 
Duke of Cornwall :' he was also a praetorian prsdfect, and led the Roman 
fleet ; so that both he and his predecessor, Allectns, had assomed the 
supreme power in the Roman name. "When, therefore, Goel conquered 
Asclepiodatus, it became necessary to vindicate the Empire, for he wai 
not only a Briton, but king by ancient right of descent; and the Romansy 
fearing all authority in the island would cease to exist, despatched Con- 
stantius Chlorus to redeem their tarnished honour, and revive the laurels 
of his country. 

Coel, having openly become, by the train of circumstances just detailed| 
the enemy of Rome,' Constantius, on his arrival, proceeded to lay siege 
to the city of Colchester, the capital of his dominions, which, as some 
say, was bravely defended for three years, but at length relieved, upon 
the Roman general entering into a treaty with the King for the hand of 
his daughter, *^ the fayre Helena.' ' 8ome relate that Coel, knowing that 
Constantius was '<a wise and bold man,"^ and noted for bravery, sent, on 
his own part, ambassadors, to offer peace and submission to the Roman 
power, provided he was allowed to retain his kingdom, on payment of 
the usual tribute. With this Constantius complied, and Coel confirmed 
the treaty, by bestowing on the general the hand of his daughter* when 
'^ Constantius espoused her with much honour.'" 

A romantic, but somewhat improbable, incident has been related of tho 
first introduction of Constantius and Helena. It is said that the nursCi 
or << attendant maiden," of the princess, dreading the daneers to which 
her youth and beauty misht be exposed, if she were beheld by any of 
the lawless soldiers of the Roman army then besieging the city, disguised 
her young mistress in humble attire as a poor maiden, and concealed her 
in the house of a countryman ; but the precaution was in vain. The 
chance of war conducted Constantius to her retreat, who was so charmed 

* Bran ap Lyr, or Atclepiodatui, [Rowland*! Mona. Antiq.1 began to reign 
^ A. D. 2;i2, and his power lasted thirty years ; he mneh iigored tne Roman aatho* 

rity, and the news of his d^ath asTC great joy at Rome. rHoUnahed.! T%% 
sister of Asclepiodatus was called Bronwen, the White-Neoaed ; and flarlcdl 
Castle was anciently called Tdr Bronwen, becaose it was the plaee of her abodsi 
[Pennant's Snowden.] 

Carausias, keeping for his own use the booty he took from the Saxon piratea, 
made Blaximian think that he connived at their piracies. The wealth earned hf 
his exploits and repatation caused him to be hailed Angostus by the Britooa. 
He is said to have bnilt vessels of war, and the many medals struck by hias, im« 
pressed with various devices and inscriptions, testify the pomp and apiendoiir of 
his reign. One of the coins of Caraosius bears the ensigns of the Eternal dtv ; 
and, as Sir F. Palgrave remarks, '* it is very remarkable that the wolf and the 
twins are copied upon the rude mintage of Ethelbert, the Bretwakia or Emperor 
of Anglo-Saxon Britain." 

* Carew's Survey of Cornwall. • John Rous, Morant. * John Roaa, 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth, John Rous, Warrington, Morant. * Cazton. 
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with Helena, that he carried her off. On discoTering, however, much to 
his torpriaei that she was the Kin^'s^danghter, he made her his wife. 

To this important incident, if it really did ocenr, may he attributed 
some of the stories which have been oireolated to the disadvantage of 
Helena, dispating the legality of her union with Constantius. The Col" 
Chester Chronide itself mentions her, in some instances, as *< Ooncubina ;" 
and it becomes rather an important question, to inquire into the exact 
particulars of her union with Constantius. 

The word ^* concubina'' is sometimes used '' tit honem partem" for a 
wife as well as a concubine, and, in relation to Helena's tie, simply meant 
a lady of inferior dignity to the daughter of Mazimian, whom Constan- 
tius espoused at an afler-date. Marian us Sootus, who boldly defends 
Helena, says that she who was " a King's daughter, a Caesar's wifb, and 
an Emperor's mother, was no concubioe." Two authors, however, have 
stigmatised her memory with this accusation — Julian, the apostate, and 
Zosimus ; of whom the former was an Emperor of Rome, who tried, by 
every means in his power, to subvert the attempts made by Helena and 
her son Constantino to establish the Christian fttith ; the latter a Greek 
historian and a pagan, who is noted by ecclesiastioal writers, as remark- 
able for the prejudice with which he has treated the Christian Emperors, 
and especially for his severity towards Constantino the Great' St. Am* 
brose, the only respectable witness against Helena,' asserts a startling 
&ct, that Helena was first seen by Constantius in his march from Persia 
(when passing through Nioomedia), at an inn in the little town of Dre- 
panum, where he had fixed hb quarters.' Had this circumstance been 
known to Zosimus, the declared enemy of Constantino, he would not 
have failed to make use of it. Several other historians say, that tho 
union of Constantius with Cool's daughter was not legal.* The author 
of the History of Colchester, adopting the record of that city, save: 
^* The constant tradition amongst us has always been, that Helena had 
by Constantius her son Constantino bom be/vre marriage ; but, soon 
after the birth, he married her, and adopted him.'' This tradition, pre- 
served in the old British memoirs, is published by Geoffirey of Mon- 
mouth, and other authors of various times and nations, of whom Michael 
Alford, who wrote expressly on the subject, cites no less than seventy.' 

There are, on the other hand, many who declare Helena to have been 
the lawful wife of Constantius. That elaborate writer, Mr. Butler, in 
his memoir, says, "it i$ certain the wat married to him;"* and Crevier, 
in his *^ Lives of Roman Emperors," speaks thus on this important point: 
*< Some, even Christian authors, have disputed the marriage of Constan- 
tius, and thus rendered illegitimate the birth of Constantino. But, in 

* Aikia's Biograpbj. * Crerier. 

' St Ambrose and Nioepboms both relate the same story, aad tbe former has 
been copied bj seToral Frencb writers. 

* Eatobiiu, Oroeina, St Jerome, Caaaiodonia, and Beds. * M oraat 

* At Naplea ia still extant an Inacription, in wbioh Helena is atjrled tbe wife 
of Canatantiaa. In two otbers, to be aeen in Omter, abe ia distingniabed with 
the title of Augusta, whaoh was never giTea, as ia well known, to a coneabiae. 

10 
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reality, (Lis opinion seems to have had no other foandatioii' than Hdesa't 
being of greatly inferior rank to her husband.' That excepted, eveiy* 
thing conspires to make us look upon her as united to CoDstanlilM bj a 
lawful alliance ; the distinction which Constantine always enjoyed at Dio* 
clesian's court, where he held the first rank next to the Emperor; tlie 
very circumstance of his being an hostage, which auppoaee him to have 
been dear to his father as a son destined to succeed him ; and the great 
encomiums given by panegyrists to the chastity of ConstaDtivt, whov im 
son is praised for having imitated, which make it probable that ~ 



tine was the legitimate son of Constantius Chlorus/' Indeed| bad Wf 
further proof of this been wanting, it was furnished afterwards by an a^ 
dress made to Constantine himself, on the occasion of his marriage to 
Fausta, daughter of Maximian, by his learned and elegant, but unknown 
panegyrist, who speakine of Constantius, says : '' He bad freed the pro- 
vinces of Britain from slavery ; you ennobled them by your origin !" 

The enemies of her &ith sought thus to disparage her memory ; bnt 
the fact of a Roman Emperor, as Constantius afterwards became, having 
espoused a British woman, was, in those days, suflSciently extraordinatT 
to create comments on the legality of the tie. Owenissa, daughter of 
Claudius, is not even named by Roman writers, in their disdainfol con- 
tempt of her alliance with the British Arviragus ; and Helena's son is 
stigmatized as illegitimate, no doubt from similar reasons. The daughter 
of Coel was held to be a match beneath the dignity of the Roman name; 
yet it is not impossible that hers was what is yet known a$ a handfiui 
marriage in Scotland, the country from the neighbourhood of which her 
mother came, and that this had given colour to the account of her son's 
illegitimacy. That Helena possessed great attractions, even in the eyes 
of one of the most wise and accomplished senators of Rome, is nnqnee- 
tioned; and the gentleness and amiability of Constantius in times of 
peace, as renowned as his bravery in war, must have confirmed the attach- 
ment of the island princess. Ample testimonials exist of the tender aflec- 
tion which subsisted between them, an affection still more strongly 
cemented by the birth of a son, to be afterwards known as Constantine 
the Great,' — a title bestowed on him for his many shining talents and 
great actions. Whether Britain or Dacia^was the birthplace of this 

* Some writeri call Helena *' obscuri generis." Julius Flavios Delta calls her 
"a chief woman of Britain," and Mr. I^wio, **a king's daughter," dcnjing the 
assertion of her mean origin. Ab her father was ** master of the horse to the 
Emperor," some have called her a housekeeper's daughter; fh>m that aroae the 
title of "Comes Stabuli, or constable" (Lewis); but others again designate her 
as StabuUria, from her having built a church afterwards over the manger ia 
which our Lord was laid at his birth. As well as the encomiums of historians oa 
her virtue, she was, aecording to Poljdoro Vergil, "a very virtuous woman.** 
See other authors, who speak of her in terms which could not have been bestowed 
on one who was eieeptionable in one of the first of woman's attributes. 

* Gibbon dismisses the question bj saying, ** We are obliged to confess tlttl 
Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper." 

' Platina's Lives of the Popes. 

* That Britain was Helena's own birthplace and that of her son Constantine Is^ 
according to Camden, "what all historians who have written on that suli^feet, ei* 
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prinee hms been a mbjeet of dispate, literary and DattODal, as well it 
might, for hoooors are coveted by all ; bat the general opinion is that 
Conttantiae was bom at Colchester, the native city of Helenai and can 
oooaeqnently be claimed as British. This would never have been qnes- 
tiooed, but that Helena, sabseqnently to her marriage, at times aooompi^ 
nied her hosband in his foreign campaigns. Nor is it the least oonvino- 
ing proof of the legality of Helena's tie with Constantins, that the latter 
islrttstid this eon, the child of his dearest affections, to the maternal eare 
of HalMa for his education, knowing that her enlightened and onltivated 
mM fttled her for so arduoos a task. 

It is aa acknowledged fact, that in the history of nearly all those indi- 
▼idoals who have attained an eminent distinction for great or good qnali- 
ties, the hand of a mother may be traced as implanting the first iteds 
which riper years have matured. How honourable was the appeljation 
of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi I How high a lustre is stiU shed on 
the name of Helena — when added to it is that titb which speaks volamei 
in her praise — the mother of Constantino the Great I 

Mr. Morant, in his History of Colchester, says, the eily waBl were 
most probably built in the times of the Romans. He remarks, ** the 
west wall reached as £tf as St. Helen's Lane. On the north and east 
side the castle was secured by a ditch and rampart of earth. This ram- 
part is thrown up upon a wall that formerly encompassed either the castle 
or the palace of Coel, on the site whereof the oaatie is built, the buttresses, 
and other parts of which, have been lately discovered." That Colchester 
had strong walls and a castle subsequent to this period, is a hoi attested 
by the remains of both, even in the preseot day. The castle was built 
l^ Edward the Elder, who also repaired Ike city walls ; and, says the 
same writer, " if there were any remains of Coel's palace, he miffht per> 
haps bestow some pains in repairing that too, and making it a kind of 
fortification. The present castle was built af^r the Norman Conquest" 

As the walls of London are said to have been built by Helena about 
this date,' Colchester was very probably fortified at the same time ; for 
Coostantius would naturally be anxious to defend his capital against 
Um hostile incursions of neighbouring princes. Many writers attribute 
the walls of Colchester to Helena rather than to her father,' and it is 

eapi C«dreaa8 and Nicephoms, aifimi with one voiee." Julius Fermieiia, a 
Ckristian writer, who livtAl toon after tbt death of Conttantioa, sajs, in hia work 
**0n the Error of Profane Religion/* that ConBtnntine waa bom at Tarsoa, near 
Nleonedia, in Bithynia, a town of Dacia. Others ftz his birth at Naitans, near 
tha Dardmnallea (Bajrle's Dictionary) ; bat there the son ia confounded with the 
fiather. (See Camden and Batler.) 

' Miacellaneoua History. The creeks about Colchester and the Mersey Island 
are celebrated for their fine oyster-beds : this fact alone rendered it a faTourite 
residence with the Romans. It was fh>m this people we first leemt the art of 
fattening our oysters in artificial beds, the feeding-pita .being first iuTentcd about 
i^nety yenra before Christ, and the place where &ey were first constructed waa 
Bpon tiie shore of BaisB. Even as early as the reign of Vespasian, the Britiah 
oyster was deemed fkmous among their luzurioua Roman oonquerors, and thooghi 
worthy to be carried into luly. [WhitUker; BritUm and Brayley.] 

* Stowe, John Rous. 
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beyond question that ConstantinSy who displajed mat talent in arclutee- 
toral desiffOBi assisted his consort in the undertaking. Britain is said to 
have owed many of her public works and ornaments to Gonstantins, who 
invited over architects from abroad to assist in carrying oat his plans for 
the advantage of the people and security of the Roman government The 
city of Worcester is said to be of his foundation.* It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the oldest parochial church in the city shonld bear the 
name of St. Helen. Chlorcndon Park, near Sarum, in Wiltshire, received 
from him its name of '^ Chloren," which, some say, had been given him 
by the Britons on account of his wearing a long train which was carried 
after him, this being the toea or robe which betokened his rank as a 
senator of Rome. Chlorendon, now Clarendon Park, says Mr. Kennet, 
<' is a park the size of which exceeds any park in the kingdom ; in the 
north part of which, next Chloren, is a church covered over with ivy, 
called ivy Church ; and to give credit to a late poet, the park had in it twenty 
groves, each of which was a mile in compass, and it contained a house dr 
the king's within it, but long since dilapidated." In the time of Con- 
stantinsy a fortification was built by that prince on the side of the down 
near Sarum, of which the ramparts are yet remaining; it bore the name 
of Chloren, like the park in which the Roman King of Britain designed 
to make his own residence.' 

For some years after Coel's death Constantius remained in Britaitti 
adding improvements for the public benefit, and maintaining the seeuity 
of the Roman interest. During this interval he paid the customary tribate 
on his own account to the Roman Emperor.' 

Several children were bom to the Roman King of Britain ; the name 
of the eldest does not appear. A quarrel had arisen between him and 
his younger brother Lucius, and he was unhappily killed by the latter; 
for which Constantius exiled the fratricide from Britain, appointing him 
to dwell in Aquitaine. The penitent prince subsequently embraced the 
Christian faith, and entered the Church, first becoming an elder, and 
afterwards bishop. '* He built tf house of prayer, in which he and his 
followers worshipped God."* 

* GreeD*8 History of Worcester. 

* One of the groves id Chlorendon Park yet remains to attest its Roman origlB« 
being composed of chesnut. The chesnut was first introdaced into Britain from 
Ljdia by our Roman conquerors, and, in all likelihood, first by Conataatins 
himself. 

* Lewis. 

* As this princess history does not appear again in coignnction with that of 
ConaUntius and Helena, it may be named here, that Constantine, hia brother, 
after his own con?eraion and accession to the empire, promoted Luoius to aeTaml 
ecclesiaatical situations ; who finally went into Uhetia, accompanied by his aistar 
£merita, and near the city of Augusta, converted the Carienses to the fkith of 
Christ He was put to death in the Castor Martis, and bnried in the city of Au- 
gusta, where his festival was kept on the 3d of December. The truth of theaa 
particulars is attested by the abbey founded by I*rince Lucius, and an ancient 
hymn composed to his honour, entitled "Gaude Lucionem." Emerita, daughter 
of Helen, also waa martyred in Trinicastell, where her brother Lucius dwelt 
[Hermanus Schedelius, UoUnshed.] 
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Sarioff the inteiTtl between the death of Coel and CooBtantiaB loonnt- 
iog bb toroae in Britain, and that in which he sacceeded to the Roman 
empire, this great man made more than one oaropaiffn abroad ; and under 
all the changing viciafitudes of the roving life of Conatantioa, Helena 
and her first-bom, Constantine, were hia constant companions. 

The daughter of Coel afterwards accompanied her husband in his cam- 
paigns abroad. We are expressly informed' that Constantius, who 
*' surpassed all others in his endeavours to increase the Roman common- 
wealth/ accompanied by his wift^ Flavia Helena Augusta, pa»cd out of 
Britain into Germany, attended by an infinite number of Britons, of whom 
it is thoucht the city Bretta derived its name/" Constantius was 
founder of the city of Constantine, in Normandy. The sea adjoining 
Bitbyoia, from this Empress also, was called Heleoapontus, or Helles- 
pont/'* 

A period of reverse, however, was at hand, which was destined to 
throw a deep shade over the mother and son. The details which led to 
this misfortune must necessarily be given. 

About six years after those revolutions in the mighty empire of Botpe, 
which had associated Dioclesian and Maximian in the cares of n|^|M 
power, the ioint Emperors agreed to elect two Caesars as their coll^gH^ 
each of whom, by being appointed ruler over a certain portion of 
dominions belonging to them, should render assistance in preserving 
order over their extended empire. The persons on whom their choice 
fell were Galerius and Constantius, and to the proposed honour about to 
be conferred one only condition was affixed, one calculated to insure the 
dignity of those elected, that of each becoming the adopted son, or rather 
son-in-law, of the two Emperors. It was previously determined by 
Dioclesian and Maximian, that in case of the newly created Csesars being 
already married, they should repudiate their wives, and be left free to 
espouse the imperial brides destined to them. Galerius was originally 
a shepherd of Hlyria, but had afterwards become a soldier of Rome ; his 
character was a mixture of cruelty and bravery. His pride at such an 
advancement to fortune made him willingly agree to put away from him 
his wife, for he also was married, and he received the hand of the fair 
Valeria ; by which the general who had led his army before the victory, 
became second only in rank to his imperial fatherin-law Dioclesian, and 
his colleague. Had his worth been far greater, he might well have been 
proud of receiving the band of a bride so amiable as the highly gifted 
Valeria, who, as well as her mother, stood high in the estimation of the 
Romans: he dismissed, therefore, without a sigh the partner of his 
humbler fortunes, and took his new honours cheerfully. With Con- 
stantius Chlorus the circumstances were different in all respects. 

The beautiful Flavia Theodora was not indeed the daughter of Maxi- 
mian, but of his wife, the Empress Galeria Valeria Eutropiai by a noble 
Syrian who had died shortly after the birth of this, their only child. 
Tlie widow's beauty bad attracted many admirers, and amongst others 

' By Lewis, in Hist of Britain. ' John Rous. 

* Lewia. * Jokn Bons. 

10* H 
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Hcrculcus Maximian, Tcbo, though in pcnon more oftlcalated to inspire 
terror than love, was successful io his suit. Eutropia being daziled bj 
the prospect cf an imperial diadem, as soon as her appointed time Ibr 
mourning was at an end, gave her hand to Maximian, and tbe fint link 
was wrought bj that step for the future fortunes of Tbeodon. From 
that time Rome hud two reigning Emperors, and two Empresses bad pre- 
sided over the female world of Home, Prisca and Entropie, entirely dif- 
ferent in character, though so nearly allied in rank and dignity. PriseSi 
wife of Dioclesian, adorned the throne by her virtue and good senss^ 
while a Christian by practice as well as precept, she viewed witbont dis- 
trust or jealousy her beautiful rival Eutropia, who, naturally disposed to 
gaiety and diversion, though she had, at her first elevation, cantionsly 
concealed her levity of character, soon yielded herself up to its dictatesi. 
Entirely indifferent to her husband, the encouraged admirers, and allowed 
the attentions of a handsome Syrian; yet so far was Mazimian fnm 
rcHcnting Eutropia's conduct, that he appeared blind to this intimacy. 
His great desire for an heir who might perpetuate the honours of his 
family was vainly indulged during some years. When, therefore, the 
infant Mazentius was bom, in spite of the evil reports of his wife's 
fidelity, he hailed the event with transports of joy, and broogbt the child 
up with the utmost care and expense as his own son and heir to an em- 
pire. The near relationship of Constantius to his Empress was one 
reason why Maximian had determined to ally him with his daughter-in- 
law ; and he had, moreover, stipulated with Dioclesian that ho should 
become his successor in the Empire. It was known to both, that tbe 
person whom their policy selected was already the husband of a British 
woman of royal lineage, whose inheritance ho now enjoyed, and by whoa 
he had, moreover, become father of several children; but it did nol 
enter into their minds to compare the obscure Helena with the brilliant| 
beautiful, and witty Theodora, or weigh in the same balanee tbe petty 
throne of a British State with the imperial diadem of Rome ! 

The struggle was great in the mind of Constantius. Nevertheless tbe 
imperial will could not be thwarted, though Constantius betrayed an evi- 
dent reluctance to the marriage with Theodora; he could not forget thai 
by divorcing himself from Helena, still tenderly beloved, an ignominitma 
stain would be cast on the birth of her young son Constantino, now in 
the bloom of youth and hope. 

It is said that the earnest solicitations of Helena alone decided him ; 
regardless of herself at this trying ninmcnt, she was earnest in her ex- 
hortations to her husband to accept a step so calculated to promote hii 
present personal advantage. He consented, accordingly, to a scparatioa 
from Helena; and Dioclesian, by taking every step necessary to gite 
publicity to their divorce, furnished the world with tho most conclusive 
proof that their marriage had been valid.* After every neoessaiy step 
had been taken, Constantius espoused Theodora at Milan, and was forth- 

* Platioa, in his "L\wt§ of the Popes/* enjs, "Constantine was the bod of Con- 
stantius hy Helena, whom yet he afterwards divorced to gratifjr Herenlcoa." 
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ed with the goTcrnment of Gaol, Spain, and Britain, with the 
la of CiBsar,' for which he had sacrifioed so much. 
I, shortlj after her marriage, returned with him into Britain, 
d by her mother ; but while to her he became, and remained 
a faithful, kind and alTectionate husband, his feelinn towarda 
J be best coneeiTed bj the fact of the first act of his newlj 
ipereigntj beine to present his divorced Queen, the mother of 
th the robe of imperial purple, bj this means testifjinff to the 
ywn sense, that she was in every respect deserving of the high 
ieb he had been elevated, and which fortune alone had denied 

rtanding this empty honour, the fate of Helena was rendered 
cvere, by Constantine being taken from Britain, and fnm her 
I father, and placed at the court of Dioclesbn, as a hostage fat 
*% fidelity to Rome. The jealous caution with which, from 
it, he was watched in all his movements, provea not only hia 
and the regard by which he was esteemed by his parenti, bat 
ir's fear, lest sooner or later, like Bonoeus and Proeulvf, be 
me the sovereign power in Britain, to which his birth by He- 
ight as grandson of Goel, justly entitled him. While still an 
oif the imperial palace of Dioclesian, the sitoation of Con- 
I evidently that of a dependent guest and suspected captive,-— 
bondage exchanged only for a worse, when upon Constanttns 
his son might be permitted to accompany him on his return 
the Emperor, to avoid complying with the desire of the father, 
inoe to join the army in Persia and Egypt under Galenas;' 
oong Briton distinguished himself in the Egyptian war by his 
ing several severe actions ; and there, untu his father's ap- 
lem recalled him to Britain, he remained, spending the be«t 
I lifs in the society of those who were enemies of the Christian 
I in after-times he was called upon to protect, and separated 
laieat and dearest of his own relatives, 
ime four imperial courts were eatablnhed in the Roman world, 
directions : that of Dioclesian, who maintained the govern- 

eHaiiiimry being settled, the ceremony of inaognratiiif the new Cefart 
ed. On the first day of March, a. d. 292, Dioclesian GaTing assembled 

a place about three thousand paces distant fh>m !Vieome<na, ascended 
, presented Oalerius to the soldiery, and, with their o<msent, invested 
I parple. The same honour was probably oonfirred on Constantios 
I in some one of the cities of Oaul or Italy. 

•sam hail erery attribute of imperial power but the title of Avguti^ 
aed with Dioclenian and Maximian. They had the tribnnitian autho- 
le of Emperors, that of Fathers of their Country, and of the hi|th 

CoBSCantiufi, howeTer, as noblest by birth, though adopted by the 
m Aufcusti, was considered the first of the two Osraart, and on all 
Bents his name, to which he had added that of IltrtuUut^ was placed 
»f Oaleriun. The anonymous author of Constantine*s life, published 

writes in express terms that Constantius diTorced Helena to marry 
id Eutropius that Constantine was the fruit of aa obeevra Imt lawfM 

Roman Emperors. 
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ment of Asia and Africa, and as prior Angustua, had sapreme power 
over the rest of the empire ; that of Mazimian Herculenfl who governed 
Italj and Spain ; of Galcrius, who ruled Illjria, Thraoe, Macedonia, 
and Syria; and of Constantius, who had received Gaul and Britain. Tha 
latter showed his affection for the country which had given birth to He- 
lena and Constantine, by fixing the scat of his government at York| 
whither his bride and the Empress, her mother, had accompanied him. 

There, while the meek and excellent Helena, with pious fortitude, was 
mourning in her lonely widowhood, the loss of a beloved husband, and 
separation from a dearly cherished son, Theodora, at the distance of a 
few hundred miles, enjoyed the sweet intercourse of daily association m 
conjugal affection, which Helena had lost, with one who conld not have 
been known without commanding love and reverence. Constantina, in- 
deed, never acquired that surname of " Great," which admiring ages had 
reserved for his son by Helena, but he certainly merited, by his pnUie 
virtues, the appellation of '' the Good." Apart from his selfish repudia- 
tion of Helena, he exhibited many excellent qualities, and was looked 
upon as the father and friend of the people.' 

So mild and moderate was the Roman Cs&sar in his dominion, that 
during the greater part of his reign tranquillity prevailed in Britun. 
His habits were regular, and he respected virtue Securely resting urn 
the affections of the people, who loved him for his own goodnen, and 
anxiety to promote their happiness, Constantius did not consider it 
necessary to exhibit the pomp and ostentation of the Roman Emperon; 
so great an admirer was ho of simplicity, that when he did give an en- 
tertainment, he borrowed of his friends plate to furnish hia table : one 
of the sayings ascribed to him was this, " that he had rather the richsi 
of the state should be dispersed in scvcml hands than locked np in one 
coffer." Dioclesian differed in opinion from Constantius, and blamed 
him for levying so few taxes that his treasury was empty, obeerving that 
"a prince ought not to be poor." On which we are told that thia mat 
man sent for the richest of the inhabitants of York and informed Uiea 
that he was in want of money, and should be glad if they woold ahow 
their attachment by a voluntary gift. His treasury was soon filled ; when 
Constantius remarked to the Roman envoy of Dioclesian that, '* he had 
just collected together those things that had long been his;" adding, "I 
left them in the keeping of their possessors, who, as yon see, have been 
faithful to their trust." The deputies returned to Rome filled with ad- 
miration, of not only the ruler but the people : and Constantina on kii 
part, restored to hb subjects the money they had so readily oontribnted 
for his service.* 

In no particular did Constantius become more conspiouons than in Ui 
fi>rbearance towards the Christians during the frightful persecution which 
Higualized the reign of Dioclesian. This ancient '' reign of terror^' began 
in the family of tno persecutor himself, and, sad to recount, waa firat in- 
stigated by a woman. The mother of Galerius had inflamed that prinee 

against Christianity, who, in his turn, instigated Dioclesian to extirpate 

^ * ■ 

' Qreen, Crevier, WarriDgton. * Crevi«. 
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the Mih of Gbritt, asd tpread the worship of their owo gods. The Em- 
peror first ordered his wife Pises, and Vsleria, the yoong wife of (Valerias, 
to assist IB sacrifices made to idols. Both kdies had received the baptis- 
mal rite, and had been encouraged by their own learning and genios to 
seek the society of those orators and writers who ezpluned their new 
faith. Bot they knew that if they disobeyed the command of the Empo* 
ror, whateTer hb assumed regard for them, they must expect to die. 
Lore of life, weakness of faith, or easiness of temper, led them, therefore^ 
io the end, to worship those idols their hearts refused to acknowledge ; a 
wemkoess in such high examples which many readily followed, while 
others stood forth in defence of their faith, and, to the number of 
17,000, fell victims for conscience, sake. The church in Nicodemia was 
lerelled with the ground, and the very next day an edict appeared, de- 
priving all Christians of their rank, and of the benefit of the laws, and 
exposing them to torture.' 

The persecution, which raged at that time, spread throughout the Ro- 
man world, two provinces alone excepted; these were Oaul and Britain, 
which escaped by the timely interposition of the merciful and humane 
Coostantius.' Thst prince, though compelled with reluctance to demolish 
the Christisn churches throughout his dominions,' preserved the persons 
of the followers of Christ from barm ; yet he could not prevent some of 
the atrocities which marked this period of bloodshed. Among the Brit- 
ish martyrs were Aaron and Julius, A. D. 803, and St. Alban, who are 
said to have suffered cruel torments : a church was sfterwards raised^ to 
the memory of each. This persecution endured for two years and two 
months throughout the Roman Empire, when many persons of both 
sexes suffered death ;* it was happily terminated in A. D. 805 by Con- 
staotius becoming Emperor. To try the hearts of his courtiers, Constan- 
ttos proclaimed that all those who forsook the worship of the true God, 
ihould be banished the court, and that heavy penalties and fines should 
be imposed upon them ; thereupon, all those who were base enough to 
serve him onlv for their own views went away, forsook the true C^od, 
and worshippea idols, by which means he found out who were the true 
servants of God, and whom he intended to make hb own, thinking rightly 
that such as were faithful to their God, would prove so to him. 

Did the inhabitants of Britain, as some have asserted, owe thb inter- 
position of Constantius in favor of Christianity to his own belief in its 
doctrines, or to hb recollection that it was the religion of his divorced 
Queen, St. Helena 1 , We have high authority for the fact, that Constan- 
tius was dbtinguished for Christbn piety, and had been the founder of 
a metropolitan see at York. Some say that Constantius had received the 
faith and rite of baptism in the seventh year of hb empire, Pope Syl- 

' Milaer. • Ibid. 

' Kusebioa. Amongst othem, the splendid minster of Lucius, at Wettmiasttr, 
WAS leTciled to the groand at this tpoeh. 

* In the citj of Caerleoa, where they were interred. A choir of nnns graced 
the church of Julius, and a famous order of canons that of Aaron. 

* Kippis, Milner. 
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vester officiating in the solemn ceremony; and we are aarared thai Hwai 
the constant desire of Helena to advance the Christian faithy which fint 
stimulated this Emperor to favour the Christians. If it be tme that 
Helena was herself a professor of its doctrines prior to her diTOieei it 
must have deeply affected the heart of Constantius to behold her, oa 
that painful separation, so entirely resign herself by its iofioeiiee to her 
hopeless fate. The widowed wife and childless mother had sabnitted to 
her lot in so meek and uncomplaining a manner, as to prore her jest 
claim to the title of Christian, snd her example must have had ite e&et 
Released from the matrimonial tie, she sought not again to enter into the 
married state, and most probably the reflections in this season of bitter 
trial in the life of Helena, laid the foundation for her own futore gieai- 
ness as well as that of her son. 

In memory of this period of suffering, the African marigold hae been 
placed in our floral calendars on St. Helena's day, Aueoat 1 8th, ea it is 
a flower betokening grief, or distress of mind, and is thus app ro priately 
emblematical of the feelings of the deserted Empress.' There b also a 
sentiment attached to the blossoms of the flower called heleniuniy which 
resemble small suns, of a beautiful yellow colour, and ia said to hare 
been produced by <' the tears of Helena." 

It is not positively certain that Helena' or Constantius were Chriitiaiii 
at this period, though there seems some foundation for the anppoeitieo. 
That Christianity had obtsioed a footing in Britain long ere tni% hat 
been shown, and that it was professed even in the family of Conataiitina 
himself b equally certain. 

During the residence of the Emperor at York, the Empreai Theodora 
bad borne him six children, sll of whom were educated in Britain; the 
sons were Dalmatius, Julius Constantius, and Annibalianua : the daugh- 
ters were Constantia, Anastasia, and Eutropia. To sll Conatantiua proved 
a kind and tender parent, but the first of these royal princeeeea, Con- 
stantia, requires some especial notice, as her after-history beoomea moeh 
connected with that of Helena and her own half-brother, Conatantine. 

At a very early age, Constantia studied the works of Arian, and 
became from the first his sincere disciple, though he had not thenaoqiured 
any name, and at a subsequent time she was his powerful patron. Con- 
stantia waa influenced in adopting the sect of Arianism, beine alrendT n 
Christian, by her friend and preceptor, Eusebius, Bishop of rTiroinonia 
She was singularly steady in her opinions, once formed, nor could ahe he 
won over to those of others ; but her peculiar views caused afterwaidi 
much disadvantage and inconvenienco to a church which required onity 



' The African marigold blossoms all the year round, and was, therafore, 
by the Romans the flower of the calends — in other words, of all the moaths. 
The flowers are said always to turn towards the sun, and to follow his eowM 
from eost to west Thus Marguerite of NaTarre, the maternal grandmoChar of 
Henry IV. chose it for her device, with the motto, ** Je ne tcuz sniTrt qae lol 
seul," intimating that all her thoughts and afl^ections were tamed towards 
Heaven, as the marigold towards the sun. See ** Language of Flowera." 

* Dalens calls Helena the most Christian mother of Constantina, and Uayd teUi 
OS that the young prince was brought up by her in the Christian fkith, i^iok sht 
herself professed. 
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in itii MTttnl memben ibr its rapport.' The prinoen was endowed with 
rare beauty, and possessed also '' mascnline conrace, disoretion, orodence 
and virtae ; she had a jodgment which penetrated tiie most solid affiurs, 
moch elo^QenoOi and unshaken firmness and resolution, snd a happy art 
of reconciling any dilforenoes which arose among those who surrounded 
her/' Coastsntia's ebaracter and profession of uith might have caused 
Coostantius to show leniency to the Christians, eyen were he not himself 
a believer in the saored truths of religion. 

It wss not long after this cruel persecution that Constantius was called 
firom his esrthly dominions. He was seised with his last illness while 
oecupied in aa expedition against the Picts and Soota, and finding his 
life drawing towards its close, the Emperor's heart naturally yearned to 
behold the son who had been snatched from him just on his arriral at 
manhood. A messenger conveyed to Galerius the request of his dying 
colleague, that he would send home his son as soon as possible.' Oalerius 
delayed, as long as he oould, the fulfilment of this duty. For a long 
time past he had regarded the '< son of Helena '' with the eyes of a jealous 
rival, and, seeking his destruction, had on various oooasions placed him 
in positions of oertain peril. Constantine's life had been riaked against 
the Sarmatians in war, but he returned victorious to Oalerius, carrying 
with him the enemy's king as his prisoner ; and the Emperor regretted 
the conquest which spared the British prince. On another occasion, 
Constantino, ardently desirous to win renown and honour, undertook, by 
persuasion of Oalerius, to fight with a wild beast in the theatre. The 
specutors, in wonder, beheld the snimal slain by the youthful prince ; 
but Oalerius smiled, for he meant yet further to ensnare him into danger.' 
At last, however, the prince perceived his aim, and resolved to escape 
from court to Britain, and join his father. At this juncture, the news 
of the dangerous illness of Constantius reached him. Surrounded by 
the spies of Oalerius, who wstched his slightest movement, he made his 
escape by stealth. Hb perils were numerous, and in order to evade pur- 
suit and retard the speed of those who sought to overtake him in his 
flight, Constantino was forced to resort to the expedient of maiming at 
every post the horses which were not neoessary for his flight — a cruo: 
resource, yet, under his circumstances, excusable, for he was no doubt 
flying fur his life, besides his desire to behold his dying parent.* In this 
way be succeeded in reaching Britain, where he arrived only a few days 
before his fiither breathed his last, and on proceeding to York, had the 
melancholy satis&ction of beholdiuff once mors his mother, from whom 
he bad been so lon^ and painfully divided.' 

Constantius, during the brief interval which intervened between the 
arrival of Constantino and his own death, was requested to name his suc- 
cessor in the Empire, to which entreaty he gave the following memorable 
reply : '* That he would have none other than the most pious Constan- 
tine,'" thus setting aside the claims of the children of Theodora in favour 
of his son by Helena, and giving a final proof of his attachment to his 

' LWet of the EmpreMet. * Miloer. ' Lswis. 

' Oibboo calls tlii« "a foolish story." • Milntr, Ungard. 
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first wife, and tho legality of bcr union with him. Hii dedrioo was 
received with approbation by the army, and the pnrple robe was thrown 
over the prince's shoulders, who on this occasion is said to have abed 
tears, and clapped spurs to his horse, to escape the importanities of all 
those who pressed around him to proffer the imperial dignity.' How dif* 
ferent had been the conduct of Caracalla, another Emperor^a sod, on a 
similar occasion I 

A. D. 306, Constantius died, fourteen years after be bad become Caraar, 
having enjoyed the dignity of Emperor the two last years of bis life ;' 
his memory was held in such esteem, that he was afterwards dei6ed. 
His last mortal remains were deposited at York, in the Church of St 
Helen, in Aldwark. This building stood near the walls of the city, but 
there arc no remains in the present day. Some suppose that it was 
erected by Constantine on his conversion, over the remains of bis father, 
especially as the name of St. Helen is affixed to the building. The main 
street, which now bears the name of Aldwark, to mark its antiquity,* wu 
so designated by the Saxons ; it adjoins St. Anthony's Hall, and the Ro- 
man Imperial Palace, described in the life of the Empress Julia, is sup- 
posed to have extended from Christ Church to this street* Camdeo 
relates that the remains of Constantius were discovered in a vaulted tomb 
within a little chapel at York, and adds <' on the authority ci several in* 
telligcnt inhabitants of that city, that when this vaulti which bad by 
tradition been marked as the place where the ashes of Constantius re- 
posed, was opened, a lamp was found burning within it, but which was 
soon extinguished by the communication of the air; for it was a Roman 
custom to preserve lights in their sepulchres for a lone time, which art 
they accomplished by the oylinez of gold resolved into a liquid substance." 

Helena, who had passed the prime of life, for she was now in her fifty- 
fourth vear, in a quiet obscurity, at a distance from those whose presence 
would have made life so dear, was now destined to emerge from her soli* 
tude, and assume an eminent position in the vast theatre of the world. 
It was she who had implanted the first principles of virtue in the bosom 
of the great Constantine, who had set in motion all those secret springs 
which were to bear him onwards to glory and greatness, and she was 
called upon in her own person to direct the career of that riclorioiis 
child. 

Without ambition for herself — for that failing had never formed part 
of Helena's character — she had none of those vain-dorioaa emotioH 
which usually animated her contemporaries; all her foelings were ab- 
sorbed in one, that of ennoblins the name of the beloved son who bad 
blesiied her too brief union with Constantius, and who in spite of difi- 
culties had inherited his imperial destiny. To guard that son from the 

' Leigh*8 Choice ObaenrAtions. 

* Id 1283, when preparations were making for the ereetion of CaernarvoD Cas- 
tle, a body, sapposed to be that of Constantius, wat discovered there. Kiag 
Edward gave orders that it Bhould be honourably re-interred in the Chnreh Jt 
St. Publicius, a descendant of the family of Helena. — Matthew, West, Pennaat 

* Aid impliee old, and %cark a building. 

•Allen's York ; Milncr's Church History ; Green's Hiatoiy of Worcester. 
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ptrOa of his high station, to twist him hj her materoal sdTice, deriyed 
mm the msoj years' ezperienoe of her own royal swaj, and in her late 
hambler position, was the ooretcd duty of this exalted and estimable 
woman, and worthily did she acqnit herself of the important office. If 
Helena did not witness either the arriTal of her long-lost son, or the last 
moments of her departing Constantios, it is certain that no sooner was 
Constantine recognised successor to the Empirp, than she repaired to the 
Imperial Court of York ; and many places in that city and the north of 
England yet remain to attest by her name that there she was once 
present. 

Theodora, her mother, and her children, were now become the guests 
of Constantine ; they continued in the Imperial Palace, and under this 
painfully distressing change in their destiny, beheld nothing in the con- 
duct of the new Emperor, or of his amiable mother, which could in any 
way remind them, by the smallest neglect or humiliation, of the bitter 
loss they hsd sustained. On the removal of the court from Britain, they 
accompanied it into Italy. 

Not less difficult and trying was this sudden change of situation 'for 
Helena, than was that in which she had been divided for ever from her 
husband. She was now called upon daily to meet and associate, in the 
bonds of affection and kindliness of spirit, with the widowed Empress 
who had supplied her place on the throne of Constantius ; and to gOard 
over and protect her and her children, as the nearest ties of one so dear 
to herself This hard duty, accompanied with all the recollections of the 
departed Constantius, Helena achieved. She had ezchanffcd the dignity 
of Queen of the Britons fpr the more elevated rank of Lmpress-Mother 
of Rcime. The dutiful Constantine, now that he had attained the sum- 
mit of grandeur, desired only to make use of his new power to serve 
that mother whom he had always loved snd reverenced. He publicly 
testified the immense debt of gratitude he felt was due to her long-tried 
affection by raising her at once to all the dignities of a Roman empress. 
He caused her to be proclaimed Augusts in his armies, introducing her 
to the soldiery with more distinction thsn Agrippina had ever enjoyed ;' 
Helena not having had the dignity of Augusta during the lifetime of 
ConsUntius,' it was bestowed on her by her son, as though he desired to 
compensate her for the deprivation of an honour by her divorce, which 
she had been entitled to. He likewise caused medals to be struck, bear- 
ing her effigy, with her nsmes, Flavia Julia Helena. One of these 
coins has, on one side, a female standing with a branch in her right hand, 
and the inscription '* securitas RepublicsD," and on the other side, the 
words FUvia Julia Helena, round the head of the Empress. 

Ancient inscriptions style Helena *< Venerabilis et pieUssima Au- 
gusta/' * and some of these give to her the imperial attributes/ 

Many stones yet extant bear the attributes of Empresses ^iven to 
Helena, such ss << Venerabilis Domina," <* Clarentissima," '* Chari.sMima," 
and '* Ilomina nostra."* Besides these dignities, Constantine admitted 

> Batler. * Scldeo'i Titles of Ilonoor. 

* Green'a Woroetttr. * SeMen. ' BaUer. 

II 
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IleleDa to couDcil, as Alexander Sevenu had formerly done his modier 
Mamuisea ; and tbua was the Empress-Mother enabled to confer on her 
country a train of benefits almost unexampled, while the hitherto enabtTed 
island of Britain, under its new rulers, emerged from barharisniy and 
began to taste the many advantages of civil and religions freedom. It 
was to the influence of Helena, at this period, that Britain wu indebted 
fur some of its greatest and most durable benefits ; for not only had Oon- 
stantine admitted her into his councils, but he gave her power to cany 
out all she mi^ht desire to achieve for her country, by placing her at the 
same time at the head of his exchequer. In doing so he jteid the highcal 
compliment to her discretion, as monetary resources were at that moment 
in the greatest requisition, and Helena did not act in a manner to make 
the Emperor regret his confidence had been so repoeed.' 

From the period of the death of Constantius, to that in which Mazen* 
tins was defeated near Rome by Constantine, there wac an interval of 
six years. This period was doubtless occupied in adjusting the affun 
of* Gaul and Britain, over which Constantius had espemally ruled. 

Leland speaks of the City of London as enlarged and fortiBed by 
Constantine at the request of Helena.' The manner in which the walls 
were built was discovered at a later date, in Isying the ibnndation for a 
new wall.' They are thus described by William Fits Stephen, who died 
in II7I : ''The wall of this city is high and great, continued with seven 

fates, which are made double, and on the north distinguished with turrets 
y spaces; likewise on the south, London hath been enclosed with walls 
and towers, but the large river of Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by continuance of time hath washed, worn 
away, and cast down those walla." 

The Saxon Chronicle confirms the fact of the existence of these wallsy 
by saying that '' in 1052, Earl Godwin, with his navy, passed along the 
southern side of the river, and so assailed the walls." 

While these great works progressed, Constantine made every arrange- 
ment for the public security and welfare of Britain. He divided Uie 
country into five provinces, named Britannia Prima, Valentiay Britannia 
Secunda, Flavia Caosariensis, and Maxima Csosariensis.* 

Constantine appointed that each of these five provinces should be mled 
by a vicegerent, five rectors, two consulars, and three presidents; hnt 
from that time till the reign of Valentiuian, no account is given of the 



* Some monej of Constantine is said to have been disoovered in the walls of 
the ancient citj of AUceiter. — Kennet 

* Lewis, Hist of Britain. • Stows. 

* Holinshed. The coantries they comprehended were as follows : — 

The Ut province, or Britannia Prima, the east part of England, flrom the TrsM 
to the Tweed. 

12iid, Valentia, [or Valentina,] the left side, from Liverpool to Cookermoatlk 

8rd, Britannia Secuuda, that part of the isle which lay south, between As 
Trent and the Thames. 

4th, Flavia Csiiariensis, all that country between Dover and the Severn, in- 
cluding Cornwall and Wales. 

6th, .Maxima Cesariensis, or Scotland. 
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■uiiiier in which the goTernment was oondocted after the sod of Hekna 
quitted h» natiTe eoantrj. 

In early jontb Conatantine had allied himaelf to Minerrina, aappoeed 
to be a Bri^ah ladj, bj whom he had a aon named Criapna. He after- 
warda had espooaed Fanata,' daughter of Mazimtan, the enemy of Cbria- 
tianity, a lady who waa the half-aiater of Theodora, the Empresa of Con- 
■tantina. Maximian had oontraeted thia alliance for Faoata from motivea 
of atate policy. Twice driven from hia throne by the unworthy Mazen- 
tina, hia adopted eon, Maximian took refuge with Conatantine, who at 
that tin»e waa reaiding in the palace of Tr^vea.* Though the Emperor 
eonld icarcely forget a revolt which Maximian had formerly kindled 
ngainat him at Maraeillea, he received him with the utmoat generoaity 
and clemency. Maximian repaid thia bv raiaing a new plot againat hia 
life. He endeavoured to gain over hia daughter Fauata to aend away the 
Emperor's guarda during the night, and to leave hia apartment open to 
him. Preaenta, pray era, promiaea, and threata were employed to aeduce 
the unhappy Empreaa. If ahe betrayed her &ther by a word, ahe knew 
it would be to die; if ailent, her huaband'a life waa the price at Itake. 
At laat ahe promiaed obedience to Maximian, but conjugal affection led 
her to diaoover hia aecret to Conatantine. The Emperor could not believe 
hia aged &ther-in-law capable of auch treachery, and aacrificed the life 
of an eunuch to prove the &ct. The unfortunate victim, of a claaa held 
in no eateem except as aerviceable to their maater, waa placed on the 
couch of Conatantine, who diamiaainff hia guarda, concealed himaelf in 
the chamber. In the dead of night, Maximian entered, and finding the 
paaaage cleared for hb approach advanced to the bed, when he buried 
hia poniard repeatedly in the alave'a boaom, exclaiming, *' My enemy ia 
dead. I am maater of the Empire !" The aight of Constantino changed 
hia joy to despair ; he beheld with horror the threatening countenance 
of hia supposed rictim : the day of grace waa past ; Conatantine pardoned 
him not again, and he fell a aacrifiee to hia inaatiable ambition I * 

Thia waa the first^ who fell by the death-doom of one mereify by 
nature, but who gained atemneaa and aeverity bv the oiroumatancea of 
hia own fortunea. In Maximian, the colleague of hia late imperial fiither, 
Constantino destroyed the father-in-bw of Theodora, the hnaband of Eu- 
tropia, the father of Fausta, and grandfather of hia own aona. It aeemed 
a horrible alternative, yet certainlv no aafety on a throne coaU have been 
enjoyed, had Maximian continued to exiat 

*■ Three sons of Conttaatine bj the Empress Fausta were Afterwards pUoed 
orer the proriDoea. Conatantine, the eldest, over the GanU, Spain, and Britain ; 
Constans ofer Illjricam, Italj, and AlHoa ; and Coastanttns OTer the East 

Conttans was founder of Caer Segont, which was also called Hengaer, the old 
town which stood bj the site of the modem Caemarroa. — Kttmtit. 

' The citT of Treves was honoured with the title of Aofosta ; it was a Roman 
solonj, and the residence of several emperors, who had the care of saperinteod* 
ing their poesessions in QaoL 

' Hist Univertelle. 

* At a later period Licinios, the hasbaad of Constaatia, his sister, and her son, 
were put to death bj him ; but the fate of Lieinias was deeerred, when his erisMa 
towards the wife and danghtar of Diodssian are oonsidersd. — Sea Qibboa. 
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PerbapA this conspiracy against the life of Constantine alanned tha 
maternal feelings of Helena, and actuated her conduct in future towards 
the sons of Theodora. These three young princes, Dalmatius, GonstaiH 
tins, and Annihalianus, had been promoted by Constantine to the order 
of nobility, out of respect to their being of his family ; in ooDsequence 
of which they all wore a purple robe with golden guards.' 

Helena, who always preserved her authority over her son, tod is said to 
have rarely exerted it in a bad cause, showed much wisdom and prudence 
by the care she took to prevent the rise of these princes, brothers of Con- 
stantine, who were of noble birth by their descent from Maximian. There 
were no instances of the sons of Emperors remaining in a private station, 
and Helena feared that though in reality they had no right to the empire, 
which was dectivt, they might perhaps, urged by ambition or by evil 
counsellors, forgot their allegiance to Constantine, and disturb the tran- 
quillity of the State. The Emperor Constantius had desired that his 
dominions, undivided, should devolve on her own son, and the army had 
sanctioned his choice. Helena had no share in this arrangemeDt, which, 
however, being made when the three brothers of Constantine were still 
minors, she resolved to maintain, and by her prudent precautions effected 
her purpose. She kept them always at a distance from the court and 
from employments, sometimes at Toulouse, at other times at Tr^Tes, or 
in some other distant city, and last of all at Corinth, where she fixed 
their abode.' Julian the Apostate, afterwards Emperor of Rome, already 
alluded to as having stigmatized Helena's marriage as illegal, who was 
himself the descendant of Theodora, designates the conduct of Helena in 
this instance as "the cunning artifice of a stepmother;" but Tillemont 
esteems it good policy, founded on the opinion that they had no right 
whatever to the throne ; and indeed the sequel of Constantino's family 
history, which will be given hereafter, proves how prudent were the pre- 
cautions of Helena. 

As we do not hear more of Eutropia and Theodora, it would seem not 
unlikely that after the death of Maximian, and the separation of these 
princes from the court, they quitted the palace of Constantine for the 
more calm retreat which their children were permitted to enjoy at a dis- 
tance from the crimes and ambition which pervaded the atmosphere of 
the Roman State.' 

At the time ConstanUne was proclaimed in Britain, Maxentins, son of 
Maximian, invaded Italy,' where he was now exercising great tyraonj 
over the Romans in the city of the Emperors ; and many of those who 
were exiled sought protection in Britain at the court of Constantine, 

' Zosimua. * Crevier's Hist of the Roman Emperors. 

' Helena, in quitting Britain, had, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, beea 
accompanied by the three brothers of King Coel, her uncles, Llewelyn, Treheame, 
and Marius. Llewelyn, at a subaequent period, espouaed a Roman lacfy, by 
whom he became father of Maxen Wledig, or the Illustrioua, of whom it will 
be necessary to speak in another part of this work, as the husband of Helena ap 
Eudda. 

* Thoiifrh Constantine had been made Emperor of the West, the pr«toriaii 
guards had, in a tumultuary manner, declared Maxentiua Augustus at Room. 
[PUtina.] 
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whom they stirred ap bj their represeDtatioos to march to Roma and 
oppnaa tha tjraDt. AmoDg other acta of oppreasioo of which Maxentius 
reoeotly had been guilty, was that of patting to death St. Katherine, a 
near relatiTe of Conatantine, at Alexandria, whose sacred body, adds oar 
authority, <<waa miracalously carried by angels from Alexandria to 
Mount Sinai." 

Cooatantine, having assembled a powerful army, marched against 
Maxentius. On arriving in the neishboarbood of Kome, the Emperor 
encamped over against the bridge Milvius, now called Ponte Mole, two 
miles distant from the city. The enemy's forces were superior in point 
of numbers, but Constantine earnestly implored the protection of the one 
iopreme God. After his prayer, a little before noon, as he was travers- 
ing the country with a part of his army, ho beheld in the sky a cross of 
light, with this inscription, '< By this shalt thou conquer.^' The follow- 
ing night he is said to have seen our Saviour, who commanded him to 
make a reprefentation of the cross which he had seen, and use it in 
battle. The Emperor obeyed the Divine command, and thus aa early as 
the fourth century originated the famoua banner called Labarum* or 
Standard of the Cross, which wholly displaced the ancient standard of 
Borne.' 

3Iaxentius was defeated, and by the breaking of a bridge of boats, 
which by his own command had been thrown over the Tiber, was 
drowned 'in his flight.' 

To commemorate these events, in which the heart of the Empress- 
Mother must have deeply shared, the senate afterwards c&used a trium- 
?hal arch to be built to the honour of their pious and valiant Emperor, 
'his arch is yet to be seen in Rome. A statue was also erected to Con- 
stantine in one of the public places of the city, where he appeared holding 
a large cross in his hand, instead of a lance, and by his own order the 
pedental bore the following inscription : — ** By this salutary sign, the tme 
mark of courage, I have delivered you from the yoke of tyranny, and re^ 
stored the senate and people of Rome to their ancient glory."^ 

Constantine the Great was the first who displayed a cross in a ahield 
on the imperial arms, on his helmet^ and on the shields of his soldiers.' 

Whether Helena was converted to Christianity before her son,' as some 

* Butler's Livee. The Roman custom of oarrjing a banner ealled IaAqtum, in 
Tertullian*! time, in their armies, gave rise to the practice of banners being car- 
ried in pablio processions. The Labarum was worshipped both bj commanders 
and prirate men. On it was painted an eagle, the ensign and the tutelar/ bird 
of the empire. From hence it is, that ensigns are called sacred in processions, 
and that thej are saluted, and the effigies of saints of both sexes are painted 
thereon, because thej are the patrons of parishes. — Roima Antiq%ia^ p. 70. 

* Leslj, Bishop of Ross, reports a similar story respecting Hungus, King of the 
Picts. He sutes, that the night before the battle between AthelsUn, King of 
Northumberland, and Hungns, King of the Picts, a bright crots, in form of that 
whereon St Andrew, the tutelar saint of Scotland, suffered martjrdom, appeared 
to Hungus; who. Iiuring gained the victorj, ever after bore the figure of that 
cross on his banners. 

■ Butler, John Rons. • Botler. ' Claris Caleodarla. 

* St Ambrose says that Coostaatine was happy la being bom of such a mother 

11 ♦ 
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aathon asserf, or not till after the appeamnee of tlie miracnloui cnm 
which Constantioe beheldj nhe received the riffht of bapUsm from the 
hnnd8 of Sylvester, Bishop of Rome, who od this ooeaaion was endowed 
with imperial dignities which were confirmed to his deacendanti. 

A storj is on record concerning the conversion of ConataDtine, which 
states, that when the Emperor was, while in the prime of age, afflicted 
with the leprosy, and his recovery despaired of, Helena offered up prayers 
for her son's restoration to health.^ Gower, who introduces this circum- 
stance in his *< Gonfessio Amantis," says that every remedy resorted to 
having failed the physicians of the Emperor ordered him to be bathed ia 
the blood of children whose ages were under seven years. The neees* 
sary number of infant victims was collected, but Constantine's mercj 
prevailed ; he grieved to think of the lives about to be sacrifiksed -^ 

*' By cause of him alone. 
He sawe also the greate mone. 
Of that the mothers were angladde, 
And of the wo the children made ; 
Whereof that his harte tendreth 
And such pitie within engendreth. 
That him was Ie?er for to chese 
His own bodie for to lese, 
Than see so great a mourdre wrought 
Upon the bloude, which gilteth nought — ^Book iL 

The children and their mothers were remanded home, the latter prais- 
ing and blc8!<ing Constantino, and praying for his restoration to health. 
The Emperor, on the other hand, having no hope on earthy commended 
himself to God alone. The same night reter and Paul are said to have 
appeared to him in his sleep, and ordered him to send to Mount Gelion 
for Sylvester and his clergy, who would cure him of his disease; ''at the 
same time they commended his charity towards the children." 

Constantino, as on a former occasion, was obedient to the order received 
in bis vision. Sylvester obeyed the summons with joy, and seised the 
opportunity to preach the faith to the master of the world. CooetantiDe 
ref|uested to be baptised, and for this purpose the same TeflHl was em- 
ployed which had been prepared for the bipod of the Tictiiiia. Ob being 
immersed in the holy water, '' the scales of his body fell off, till Dothins 
rcmnined of his great malady, his body as well as his soul being oleaosed 
and purified." 

Such is the legend : we are further informed by the poet, that the EtB* 
peror sent for his mother, " Queen Elcyne ;" and that, by their joint pef^ 
suasions and influence, the Roman people were admitted to the rite of 

at 8t Helena, who found for him a divine help which filled him with oourage, 
and placed him above the greatest perils. A truly great woman, who had it ia 
her power to bestow on the master of the Empire something beyond all that he 
had already. Crevier, on the contrary, says that Helena had long been engaged 
/n the superstitions of idolatry, and that it was by the conversion of her aon ttat 
God thought proper to bring her to Christianity, which she embraced with a 
sincere heart and enlightened mind. 

■ Lewises Hist of Great Britain. 
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btpiwm,* '< of wbich tlieir most holj Empran had previoosly set them 
the example." 

** Tbit emperoar, which hele hiith found, 
Within Rome anone let foonde 
Two ehnrehes, whieh he did make 
For Peter and for Paulee sake ; 
Of whom he had a riiion. 
And jafe thereto poMeesion 
Of lordethippe, and of worldet good.*** 

PlatiDa' tells os that Constantioe left CoDstaDtinople for the hot hothsy 
for the recovery of his health ;* but discredits the story of the Emperor's 
beiog afflioted with leprosy, and says, it is not mentioned by any Chris- 
tian or profane author. 

WheUier the story was founded on fact, or not, Pope Adrian I., in after 
times, asserted, in support of his supremacy, that Constantioe the Great, 
the first Christian Emperor, having been converted to the truth, baptised 
by Pope St. Sylvester, and cured of his leprosy, had, out of gratitude, 
when he founded his new capital, Constantinople, freely resigned Rome, 
and made to the Popes the absolute and eternal donation of the Sovereignty 
of Italy and of the Western Empire. 

In the same year that Constantine vanquished Mazentius, he is said to 
have also bestowed on the Bishop of Rome the Imperial Lateran Palace, 
A. D. 312, in which, in the following year, 818, Pope Melchiades held a 
synod in the apartment of the Empress Fausta, wife of Constantine. It 
is interesting and curious to discover the Popes in possession of this edi- 
fice as early as the fourth century ; and in later times to hear the famous 
Pope Gregory comparing Bertha, Queen of Ethelbert, the Kentish mon- 
arch, to the pious St. Helena, bcKcause, like her, she yielded up her royal 
abode for the service of the papal missionaries. 

The baptisnud font of Constantine, which was preserved in the Palace 
of the Lateran, having become nearly ruinous, was restored and beautified 
by Leo X. 

^The hall of Constantine, in the Vatican, one of the last works of the 
immortal BM>haeL was commenced under the same Pontiff (Leo X), akd 
terminated after nt death, and that of the artist, by Giulio Romano and 
Otan Francesio Psnni. This apartment is adorned b^ fonr grand compo- 
sitions, each of the series occupying one side of the chamber. The first 
represents the Vision of Constantine, with the miraculous appearance of 
the Holy Cross; the second and largest is the Victory of Constantine 
over Mazentius; the third, the Baptism of the Emperor; and the fourth, 
the Donation made by him to the Church. On the basement of this 
apartment are represented the figures of several of the Roman Pontiffs, 
who bad been distinguished by superior piety ; each of whom appears to 
be seated in a niche, and to be attended by two angels, who support his 
mantle, or assist in holding the book wbich he is employed in reading. 
Among them are the sainted Pontiib, Pietro Damaso, Lm, Gregory, and 

* The painting of the Baptism of ConstantiBe, bj Christoforo Ronoalli, adorns 
the Lateran Palaee. 

* Gower*i Conftado Amantis, book 2. • And Socrates. * B«tler*s Lives. 
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Sylvester. On the base of a column^ at the foot of the picture which 
represents the baptism of ConstaDtiney is inscribed, <<CLBlfBN8 YU, 
Pont. Max. A. Leone X. coeptum consumavit."* 

Constantine first beheld Home on the occasion of his triumph OTer 
Maxcntius : at that time he made some stay in the capital; but he never 
fixed his residence there ; and from that time to the twentieth jear of hii 
reign, we always find him, by the dates of his laws, and by other histori- 
cal monuments, both in war and in peace, either at Milan, at Aries, or in 
Illyrieum, while his visits to Rome' appear to have been rare. Notwith- 
standing which, in that city remains are yet found which testify his affe^ 
tion for his excellent mother. 

The ruins, also, nf the private baths, built with great magnificence in 
Home, for Helena's use, by her son, still bear the name of ThermsB S. 
Helenas.' These baths, in the Villa Ursinia, are still among the objects 
of interest shown to strangers, being almost entire : they bear at the en- 
trance the following inscription : — 

<* D. N. Helena Yen. Aug. Mat 

ATta. Dcatiss 

Thcrmro .... Istria;" 

'' which (says Montfaucon) we have therefore set down, because othe^ 
wise delivered by others. On the left hand going out, is the Xeustrias 
way, and on the right the Lubicaue, leading to the tomb of the Empress 
Helen." 

Several new cities were afterwards founded by Constantine, in honour 
of his mother, to which he gave the name of Helenopolis. One of these 
was situated in Palestine. Another was Drepanum, in Nicomedia, which 
he beautified and fortified, exempting it from all taxes : this town was 
favoured more particularly from the regard which the Empress herself 
entertained for it, from the circumstance of St. Lucian the Martyr having 
been interred there; she herself assisted in commemorating the spot 
" This was named Helenopolis, as well as other cities, in her honour, and 
not because she was bom there, as some have erroneously supposed."^ 
The city where Constans was slain was called the City of Helena. 

The grand object of Constantine and of Helena, from the time of the 
, victory over Maxcntius, seems to have been the propagation of the Chris- 
tian faith. The KiAapress instigated her son to piety and alms-deeds/ and 
after three hundred years had rolled away, under the domination of Em* 
perors hostile to the creed of Jesus, its followers beheld one of British 
birth arise as a protector to the rights of their Church. They now fiisft 
experienced peace and quietness, and to become a Christian was leffL 
Indemnity was made to those professors who had been injured, and the 
ministers of God were treated with honour.* 

The heads of the several provinces belonging to Rome were directed to 
promote the Gospel; and though, like Coustantius, the Emperor would 
not oblige them to profess Christianity, he forbade them, by their prscfeds^ 
to sacrifice to idols. Even beyond the bounds of his own Empire, Con* 

' Roscoe. * Crevier. ' Butler's Lives. 

• Procopias. * Butler. " Milner, Balraa. 
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tttntbe still soogbt to promote the good cause ; for, in a letter to Sapor, 
KiDff of Persia, be leaiotialj pleads for the Christians of his dominions. 
He destroys idol temples, prohibits impbns pagan rites, pots an end to 
the savage fights of ffladiators, stands up with respeotfnl silence to hear 
the sermon of Ensebins, Bishop of CsDsarea, who tnmidhes him with the 
▼olumes of the Scriptures, for the use of the churches ; ho orders the 
observation of the festivals of martjrs, has prayers and reading of the 
Scriptures at his court, dedicates churches with great solemnity, makes 
Christian orations himself, one of which, of a considerable length, is pre- 
served by the historian, his favourite bishop : directs the sacr^ observa- 
tion of the Lord's Day, to which he adds that of Friday also, the day of 
Christ's CrucifixioD, and teaches the soldiers of his army to pray, by a 
short form made for their use.' 

Among other improvements, Constantino abolished the barbarous pnn- 
bhmcnt of crucifixion; and from the time that the sign of the cross 
appeared to him in the battle against Maxentins, the cross, as a figure, 
began to be reverenced and esteemed. Theodosins afterwards made a law 
that no image of the cross should be graven in stone, marble, or in earth, 
lest men should tread on it.' 

Constantino also forbade the private use of dirination, though he sUll 
allowed the public use of it in baths and temples ; he afterwards abolished 
the worst branches of sorcery and magic. Finding the idolaters still 
addicted to their rites, he took another step, that of publicly exposing the 
mysteries which had hitherto been kept secret, melted down golden 
statues, and caused brazen ones to be drawn by ropes through the streets 
of Constantinople ; and some of the temples, which had been scenes of 
horrible wickedness, he destroyed. In Kgypt the famous cubit, with 
which the priests were wont to measure the height of (he Nile, was kept 
in the temple of Serapis. This, by Constantino's order, was removed to 
the Church of Alexandria. The pagans beheld the removal with indig- 
nation, and ventured to predict that the Nile would no longer overflow its 
banks. Divine Providence, however, smiled on the schemes of Constan- 
tino, and the Nile the next year overflowed the country in an nncommott 
degree. In this gradual manner was Paganism overturned.* 

As for Helena, Rufinus calls her faith and holy leal jjpcompqra hie, and 
says she kindled the same fire in the hearts of the RcH^. One of our 
early writers, speaking of the piety of Helena,^ says, "She penavered to 
the end of her days, with the evangelic Anne, in holy widowhood, entirely 
devoted to the Christian religioo." There are authors who record that it was 
through her that persecution ceased, and peace was restored to the Church. 

* Milner'i Charch History. ** Galenas, tormeoted with suiTeriDgs from an ia- 
carmble disease, published aa edict taking off the persecution from the Christians, 
and allowed them to rebuild their places of worship, desiring them to pray for 
lus health. He expired a few days afterwards." 

* Poljdore VergiL 

' For many benefits eonferred on the Church, Constantine was, after death, 
casouited bj the Greeks, who keep his festifal on Maj 2l8t 

* lUleus. Gregory the Great recomaeDds her as aa example to Bertha, Quetn 
of Ethelbert. 

I 
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Such an Qnderj>t]inclmg of heavenly philosophy is she wM to luiTe ariifed 
at, after a knowledge of the Got^pcl, that she early produced treatiMi — 

On the Proridaace of God, 1 book. 

On the Immortality of the Soul, 1 book. 

The Rule for Right liTing, 1 book. (To the eteiHiagaBt lord, bar warn.) 

Epistles to Constantine, 1 book. 

Of her Uefelations, 1 book. 

Pious Exhortations to her son, 1 book. 

To Pope Sylvester, many epistles. 

To the Abbot Antonius, many epistles.* 

Certain Greek Poems, 1 book. 

All which are stated hy PoDticas to he still extant. 

Hitherto, from the period of his coming into power, DOthing is recorded 
of GoDstantioe that takes from the excellence of his diaractcr. But 
whatever virtues might exist in those times, the s&Tage nature, jet qd- 
Buhdued hy a continuance of the usages of the hleasM faith of Christ, 
would occasionally break forth, and some unexpected act of cruelty or 
revenge appears in history, as if to contradict the good attribnted to its 
heroei*. 

This was the case in regard to Constantine, who, generally reprewnted 
as just and merciful, yet committed acts which can scarcely be reeondkd 
with such a reputation, and in these the influence of his mother appean 
to have been of do avail. 

It would seem that, at the time when the son of Fausta was aboat tea 
years of age, Crispus, the son of Constantine by his first wife, MinerTioa, 
became the object, some writers say, of the love, some of the jealousy, 
of his mother-in-law. Be the cause what It might, Faoita, it appeals, 
was bent on the destruction of the young prince, and made aecuaatjoaa 
against him to hit father, which entirely embitterad his mind. 

It was at a grand festival in honour of the twentieth year of Constan- 
tine's reign, when the court was at Nicomedia, that in the midst of enjoy* 
ment, and unsuspecting of evil, Crispus and several of his fnendff were 
arrested, carried away to judgment, and after a brief examination by per- 
sons already instructed to find them guilty, they wera condemDad, sone 
to death, othere to banishment, which was to end in the same paDishmeot 
Crinpus was sen^o Pola, in Istria, where he was soon after put to death.' 

The vengea^l^of Fausta was now satisfied, and the stem justice of 
Constantine executed ; but Helena's afiliction knew no bounds at so aeTen 
and unlooked-for an act, and she felt convinced, not only that the prinei 
was innocent of the intention to connpire against his fiither, of whieh he 
was publicly accused, but that he had secret enemies, who ought to be 
brought to light, and receive the reward of their crime. 

In her endcavoure to discover these, revelations of a chanoter for wlueh 

' Anthony, the holy hermit, who it described aa a man ** wra p ped wfcoUy ia 
contemplation," was by birth an Egyptian. [John Rous.] His maaBar ef Umg 
waa severe, his food being bread alone, and water his beverage; hia sia^ aMal 
la the day was taken at sunset This man did much to reform maaUad fai Coa- 
8tantine*s reign, and Helena oftentimes, both by letter and mesatagen, 
aseaded haraelf and her iom to his prayers. [I'latina.] 

* Gibbon. 
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tht was not prepared, wan BMde, by which CoBsUDtiiia beaame aware 
of the infidelity of tha Empreaa Faoata heraelf, to whoae repreaentationa 
he had yielded, and tad aacrificed bia aon. Rage and jealonav now took 
poaaeaaioo of hia mindy aad without waiting for mora proo& of the frailty 
of hia wife, he determhed that her life ahonld pay the forfeit of her 
treachery. 

It ia recorded that Faoata met her death in the bath, in which aba 
waa auffocated by the ateam, '* it baying been heated to an extraordinary 
degree." * 

Helena heard of thia aecond act of retribution with feelinca of deep 
regret and aorrow, and ia aaid to have, in her character of hia mother, 
reproved the Emperor with great aeverity for hia cruelty in both instancea : 
an4 this ia recorded to have been the aole occasion oo which a difierence 
ever exiated between her and her aon. The acooaationa and the vengeance 
were both common to the timea, and frightful aa the fiicts are, the loaa of 
human life did not affect the world as it does in more civilised daya; 
otherwise it ia difficult to find excuaea for Conatantine, who ia aoeoaed by 
aome authora of more than one act of cruelty irreconcileabla with hia 
boaated clemency. Conaidering hia profeaaion of the new fiuth, and hia 
c^poeitioo to the old, he had doubtleaa aufficient enemiea ready to Uaokei 
hia character, whenever there was a poaaibility of misrepreaenting the 
truth. This may also account for the accuaatiooa whieh have been made 
agaioat Helena herself, of having been the accuaer of Faoata, and the 
instigator of her son's vengeance against his wife. 

The death of Licinius is another stain cast on the hme of Constaatioei 
who, havinff condemned him aa an accomplice in the deaigna of Criapoa, 
affected to listen to the prayera of his agoniaed sister, and appealed to 
cooaent to hia baaiahment to Theasalonica; hot he waa, aooo after his 
arrival there, murdeied by the impmil order. 

Helena, after thtoataatrophe of their mother's death, took upon heraelf 
the cducatieo of the children of Fauata. 

About A. B. 825 happened one of the moat intereatinc eventa in Ghuroh 
biatofT — the Council of Nice. It ia not certain that Helena waa present 
oo thia remarkable occaaion ; but, aa her aon praaided at the aaaembly, it 
ia very likely that she did so likewise, for she generally not only accom- 
panied him wherever he went, but sat in council, an^BUed him with her 
wisdom and experience. ^^ 

Helena is thus described, when, at the advanced ace of eighty, she 
ondertook an expedition surprising at her years : " Her life was constantly 
happy, at leaat after the elevation of her son to the throne of the CsMara. 
She saw that only aon reunite under hia power the whole extent of the 
Romsn domioioo, and three graodaooa aeemed to promiae her that the 
Empire would be perpetuated in her posterity. Add to this, perfect 
health, aad an unimpaintd vigour of mind, preaerved even in her old age. 
80 many prosperities were not to her, aa they too often prove, a meaoa of 
aedoctioQ, but, 00 the contrary, an ioexhauatible fund o/i/ruie/ui aci 

' Gibbon. * Oaviar. 
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The great enterprise for ^hich, more than any other action in her lifci 
Helena has been celebrated, was a journey into the East, for the expresi 
purpose of diBCOverini; the true cross on which our Saviour had suffered. 
This grand undertaking was made at the distance of more than three 
hundred years from the Christian era, and attests the exalted piety of the 
Empress. Some say she desired to adorn the churches and oratories in 
those sacred spots, noticed in the history of our blessed Lord, and to 
relieve the poor' of those parts; others, that visions, admonitions m 
sleep, or divine warnings, had led to the design which drew Ilelrna to 
the Holy Land ; and St. Paulinus declares no worldly motive could have 
directed her steps; it was the pious one alone of discovering the true 
cross. A letter from Gonstantinc was dispatched to Macariua, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, ordering him to make search for the sacred relic on Mount 
Golgotha of Calvary. Tradition had pointed out the spot where it was 
to M found, and it is said that Helena had been favoured with an especial 
revelation to aid her search. 

Accordingly, the aged Empress set forth, attended by an imperial 
retinue, and at the head of a large army, taken for that purpose out of 
Britain ;' whence some have derived her. surname of "Lneddog," Eleii 
Lueddoff, signifying " Elen with the great armtf" 

The desire of Helena to admit her own countrymen to a share in this 
mat and glorious enterprise is highly interesting; for it shows tliat in 
ner honoured position of Koman Empress she still remembered that she 
was Queen of the Britons. The Emperor himself accompanied her u 
far as Byzantium. 

On her arrival at Jerusalem, Helena is said to have convened a large 
assembly of Jews, of whom she requested information concerning the 
spot of which she was in search. They refused to point it oat ; upon 
which Helena threatened to put them to death.' On hearing this, they 
reluctantly confessed that Judas — an ominous name — one of their number, 
could give the necessary information. This man, however, who was really 
acquainted with the place, was as resolute as his brethren ; and it was 
not till after he had passed several days without food in a dry^eistem or 
pit, where ho had been placed by order of Helena, that hunger conqnered 
his resolution, and ho made known the secret, by leading the impatieat 
Empress to the ^^pl* When arrived there, the search was by no means 
easy. The Em^or Adrian, who had delighted in the pro&natioa of 
those sacred places, had, about 200 years before, buried under great heaps 
of earth the place where the holy {»epulchre existed, not far distant frooi 
the spot of the crucifixion, and had built upon a platform over the place, 
which was paved with Ptone, a temple to Venus, while above the sepul- 
chre he had raised a statue of Jupiter. 

It was necessary to remove the whole of this edifice, and afterwards to 
clear away the mass of stones on which it rested, as a preliminary step 
to the necessary discovery; this done, they had to dig very deep to di^ 
cover the former surfiice. No difficulties could, however, deter Helena 

' Rufinus, John Ualeus. * Lewis's Hist, of Great Britaia. 

' Cazton says hy firt. * Eusebios, Caxton. 
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from aocomplishing her piooa object AAer a yast qaantity of eftrth bid 
been remoTed, aod all the rubbiib of tbe buildings they hid demoliabed, 
the sacred grot was disooTered wberein the Lord's body bad rested/ and 
wbence it bad arisen in a gloriBed state. 

AhcT tbey bad dug a little deeper still, tbey discovered tbree erosaes; 
and here a new and unexpected difficulty aroee— for they oould not deter> 
mine which of these crosses was the one that had borne the Saviour of 
Man. The superscription was indeed found, but it was not attached to 
any one of them. Judas could not tell tbe Queen which was tbe true 
cross, and Macarius suggested that a miraculous proof should be demanded 
of G<xi concerning its identity. The Empress, the bishop, and others, 
therefore, went to the bouse of a lady of quality, who was very ill, in 
tho city. On arriving there, the Kmpress having herself made a prayer 
aloud,' the bishop applied the crosses, and the sick person was restored 
instantly at the touch of the true cross. Many historians relate this as a 
fact; and add that, by touching it, a dead person also was restored (o 
life. According to Caxton, Judas had laid the three crosses in the middle 
of the city, and while there awaiting some demonstration from Ood, at 
alKiQt noon a young man's body was carried forth to burial. Judaa 
detained tbe bier, and laid on it first one of the three crosses, then a 
second, and after that a third, when tbe dead was restored to life. Soxo- 
men relates this incident, as he tells us, from report only; and Mr. Butler 
Mvs it deserves little credit. Some, indeed » consider the whole story of 
the Inventio Crucis, or Finding of the Cross by Helena, as a mere fiction; 
and Salmanius, in his '* Treatise de Cruce," p. 29G, endeavours to prove 
it such, on account of the supposed inscription; ''for where was the 
necessity of a miracle for distinguishing the cross on which our Saviour 
suffered, from those of the malefactors, if the above-mentioned inscription 
was found near it; as it would plainly appear, from the hole and nails, 
which of the crosses it had been affixed to, though even the two other 
malefactors, as is probable, had their inscriptions.'*' Eusebius, however, 
mentions indirectly the discovery of the cross, in the letter of Constantino 
addressed to Macarius about buildinc the church, and describes tbe two 
magnificent churches which Helena built, the one on Calvary, tbe other 
on 3f ount Olivet ;* it is therefore, no refutation of thcM historians, though 
perhaps some ciubelli^bment may have been added to^be main facts.* 

* Caxton. • This prayer is recorded by Rufinus, Hist lib. x., eap. 8. 

* Kevsler'i TraTcIt. • Butler. 

* rol^flore Verjpl, who relates the fact of Helena** finding the three erosset, 
•Ajfi, ** it was ea^y to perceive Christ's cross )>y the title which then did remain, 
albeit sore wanted and corrupted with antit|uitjr.** 

Judas is said to have posaensed a family memorial of •')2(» years* standing, 
naming tbe place which Helena desired to discover, which document he presented 
to the Empre^t*!. and ihun the cross was found. Hubfietiuently Jmlas, who was a 
Hebrew, received the baptismal rite, and the name of Qucriacas was bestowed 
on him by Helena ; he lived to l>ecome a bishop, and suflfered martyrdom. The 
Romans appointed a festival in his honour on the 8rd of May, which was subat- 
4|ueiitly called Holy Ouhs Day. 

I'latina tellri us the crons was disooverod by Helena on tbe 8rd of May, dariaf 
the INtntificate of Eusebius, but the calendar appended to Cooper's aecouat or 
12 
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The EiDpresS; who had presided in person over the whole work, 
overwhelmed with joy at finding herself in poaseasion of anch a 
she cut the saered cross into two pieces, the largest of which «aa end oaad 
in a rich silver shrine, and placed under the care cf MaoariiUy Biahop 
of Jerusalem ; it was afterwards annually exposed to the adoralioii of tha 
people, sometimes oftener, in proportion to the nnmher of pilgrima who 
res(nrted thither to worship it. The second portion of the eroaa waa aeni 
aa a present of inestimable value to Constantine, who waa at Conatanli- 
nople, and there, at certain periods, it was uncovered and exposed to lh» 
adoration of the public with much solemnity. Fragments, aa ia wdl 
known, of this cross have been di8persed all over ChristeDdom. 

About three hundred and fifty years after the discovery of the croa8| aa 
Anglo-Saxon nun wrote the description of a journey of pilgrimace mida 
by two of her countrymen' in the eighth century, who travelled to the 
Holy Land through Ajsia Minor. After tracing their progress, the writer, 
who was of the monastery of Heidenbaro, says : '< And then they caoM 
to Jerusalem, by that place where the Holy Gross of our Lord waa foandr 
There is now a church in this place, called the Place of Cavaliy; bat 
St. Helen, when she discovered it, enclosed it within the bonndariea of 
Jerusalem ; and there stand three wooden crosses, in front of the eaak 
court of the church, near the wall. These are not within the charoh, 
but withoutside, under a covering ; and there b that garden, near wheie 
the sepulchre of our Lord was. This sepulchre was cut in the roek, 
and that rock stands upon the ground ; it ia four-square within, and 
narrow towards the top; and the cross of that sepulchre stands now 
upon the top } and there beside is built an admirable boose ; and on the 
easl side, in that rock, is the door of the sepulchre, by which men enter 
into it to pray ; and there is the bed where the body of the Lord lay : 
and there stand about the bed fifteen golden basins of oil, burning day and 
night ; that bed is on the northern side, within the sepulchre, and la on 
the right hand of the man as he goes in to pray there. And there, be* 
fore the door of the sepulchre lieth a great stone, like to that whieh the 
angel rolled away." 

Such is one of the earliest accounts of the sacred edifioe which waa 
erected over the spot of our Lord's Sepulchre,' where part of the croai 
found by St. Helena was deposited. The splendour ia aaid to have 
rivalled that of Heliogabalus's Temple of the Sun, '' its walla being lined 
with precious marbles, its roof covered with beaten gold, while m the 
shower of light which fell upon its dome, Helena affected to image and 
perpetuate the angelic glory to which the fane was dedicated." * 

A modem writer * describes the buildiug in these terms : <' The form 

tha most important Public Records of Great Britain (vol. ii. p. 489), fixes tha 
date on the 8rd of Maj, a. i>. 320, in the tweiity-finit jrear of Constantina'a rtigBt 
the thirteenth of the Pontificate of SylTe»ter, and the first after the Council of 
Niee.— j^Htirr, toL t., p. 564. 

■ St. Willebald and St Wanebald. See Miis Lawrenoe's intereiting work» Hie- 
tory of Woman in England. 

• Milner's Uist of the Choreh of Christ. • Lady Morgan. 

* Light's TraTels in Egypt, Nnlna, the Holy Land, and Cyprus. 
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of tbe body of the Cborch of the Holy Sepakbn k eireuliri over wbieh 
is a bemTy cupola. In tbe body of tbe ehvreb are entreDces to tbe tbiM 
cbapela of tbe Greeks, ArmenirnDS, aod LatioBy aod to tbe cells of tbe 
Bonks, wbo are ke|it tbere for tbe senriee of tbe cbnrcb. The chapeta 
are fitted up in tbe style of tbe sect to wbicb tbey beloDff ; the Greeki 
and Armenians with pictures, tbe Latins with images. In the eeitre 
rises an oblong building of wood, of twenty feet in length by leo hi 
breadth, in which is a cupola, open at top. One half of this contains tbe 
Sepulchre of our Saviour, the other is fitted up for the chapel of the 
CoptK. A small space enclosed by low railings surrounds the entrance 
to the Sepulchre. I confess I had been prepared to see something like 
a tomb, and was rather disappointed, on entering, to find myself in a mean 
chapel, where tbe altar, of plain white marble, occupied a space of six 
feet iu length, two in breadth, aod in depth about two feet and a half, 
leaving only room in front fit to kneel. It coTors, according to the tra- 
dition of the place, tbe tomb of our Sariour, of whoiii a miserable picture 
ia bung on tbe tapestry orer the altar; this ia lidhled by fortT-five silver 
lamps, suspended m six rows from Che cupola. I followed the example 
of my guide in kissing tbe altar, kneeling and bowinc my bead over it. 

** From the Sepulchre, I was led to a flat stone c? six feet in length, 
and three in brttidtb, forming part of the pavement of the body of the 
church where our Saviour's Iwdy was anmnted alker it was taken from tbe 
cross ; near which were the tomba of Godfrey and Baldwin, two of the 
sovereigns of Jerusalem during the Crusades. They are now enclosed, 
and concealed from view within the wall, their existence and appearance 
not being interesting to tbe Armenians, wbo new modelled tbe church. 

** The attempt to bring everything connected with tbe crucifixion of 
our Saviour under the same roof, surprised me. In one part of tbe 
church is an elevated piece of rock, enclosed in a sort of chapel, in which 
f be crucifixion took place ; three small sauare pieces of marble, in the 
centre of which is a pole, mark the spot where the crosses of our Saviour 
aod tbe malefactors were fixed ; and in another, close to this, is a chapel, 
dedicated to the place where the ceremony of nailiuff to the croM was 
performed; underneath is an excavation, where St Helena found tbe 
CT09A ; and a little further off is tbe tomb of Nicodemoa tbe Jew, wbo is 
mentioned in St. John, chapter iii.; but by what authority he is buried 
here 1 do not know. To cttmplete the show, a fragment of a granite 
cr>lunin, about two feet high, said to be taken from tbe palace of Pontius 
Pilate, aod described as the pillsr to which our Saviour was attached 
when he was scourged, is placed in another chapel. But I will not tire tbe 
readtT by dwelling longer on tbe relics of this church, which are made the 
oLjicts of couteutiou t^etween the different sects, aud are by turns pos- 
svbKMj, on each has money to purcbaiH* the right to them from tbe Turk- 
ish cbiel'tf, who of course are anxious that tuch contcbts should occur." 

M r. Light, seeing the anxiety to crowd all the relics of tbe Savkmr 
under one nxif, tbe Sepulchre iu particular being so near the place of 
cnicitixii»u, doubts whether it was the actual burying-place of our Lofd^ 
and thinks that the early Christisnn, from their seal, nei^Iected toexamiM 
aui<»ng the tombs further from the city for tbe real Sepulchre. He 
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Bays > — Id tLc A^allej of Jt-hosophat there are eavems which hare evi- 
dently been tombs, many of thorn \rith a stone portal, and bear marks of 
great antiquity. The text in Scripture sayR, the stone was rolled away, 
which certainly applies more to a vertical than a horisontal poaitioDy the 
supposed situation of the present tomb, and is contrary to the custom 
prevalent of burying the dead in tombs excavated in the sides of rockS| 
of which memorials are to be found in all parts of the East As I made 
these observations before I read Dr. Clarke's account of Jemsalemy I wan 
much gratified in finding his opinion coincide with mine." 

The same author goes on to observe : — '^Within the limits of the Aga'i 
seraglio or palace are Baid to be the place of confinement and jadgment- 
hall of our Saviour, the spot where he was scourged, and that in which 
the cross was kept before it was used for the crucifixion, and where it was 
left by the Empress Helena after she found it on Mount Calvary." 

Helena, likewise, was desirous to evince her piety by DonnmcolSy 
raised in the several other places rendered sacred by our Lord's snfierings. 
She destroyed at Bethlehem the Temple of Adonis, by which Adriai 
had, about a hundred years before, profaned the place where Christ was 
bom, and raised instead, a church to the incarnate Son of God. 8hs 
built another upon the Mount of Olives, on the spot where oar Sarioar 
ended his abode on earth by his glorious ascension. In both these 
works she was assisted by the liberality of her aon, but ahe had the first 
share in the design and execution of them.' 

The lamented author of the << Crescent and the Cross " ' thns describes 
his visit to the Church of St. Helens, at Bethlehem : — " Entering by n 
very low door and long passage, almost upon hands and knees, I stood up 
under the noble dome of the Church of St Helena. The roof, con- 
structed of cedar-wood from Lebanon, is supported by forty huge marble 
pillars, showing dimly the faded images of painted saints. The whok 

' I$oth these edifices are described by the early Saxon writer of the Life of 
St. Willcbnld, in the eighth centiir}*, as having been seen by that bishop, who, 
when he Tisited the Mount of OliYcn, '^came to the church on that mount froai 
whicli our Lord ascended into hearen. And in the midst of the church stands 
n )>Iate of biiiss beautifully wrought, and it is square. This is in the midst of 
the church, on the place where our Lord ascended into heaven; and in the add" 
die court is a quadrangle, and there are little glass lamps, and round about thess 
lamps is glass to enclose them. And this is why they are enclosed, that thi^ 
niny keep alight both in rain and sunshine. This church is, moreoTer, very broao, 
nnd without a roof, and there stand two pillars just withinside the church, agtinrt 
the nortliem and the southern walls. These are in remembrance of the two aMB 
who said, * Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaTen?' And that 
man ^rho can pass between the wall and the columns, they say he is free from 
h\* ?ins. 

** Then he went to the place where the angels api>eared to the shepherds, and 
then to Bethlehem, where our Lorl was born. This place was formerly % cave^ 
and now it is a house, cut four-square in the rock, and the earth is dug away 
round about, and a church is now built oyer it. And on the place where the 
Lord was bom now stands an altar, and another smaller altar is there, and when 
they celebrate mai*s in the cave, they take that smaller altar and carry it withfai. 
This church, which stands above, is built in the form of a cross, and it is a glo- 
rious building." 

* Eliot Warbnrton. 
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bnildiog is nlent, dirty, and negleoted-looking, bat of noble proportiooi. 
From its court tre parted o£f the different cbapeb belonging to the rival 
foctK. The Armenian is the handsomest and wealthiest of these^ as its 
friars are by far the moat respectable. 

^ The Chapel of the Nativity is a sabterrancan grotto, into which yon 
descend in darkness, that gives way to the softened light of many silver 
lanip^ suspended from the roof. Notwithstanding the improbability of 
this being the actual place of the Nativity, one cannot descend with 
indifference into the enclosure, which has led so many millions of pilgrims, 
in rags or armour, during 1800 years, from their distant homes. It is, 
however, impossible to recognise anything like a reality in the mass of 
marble, brass, and silken tawdry ornaments ; and one leaves this most 
celebrated spot in the world with feelings of disappointment" 

Mr. Turner is still more minute ; these are his words : '' I descended 
a staircase and entered a grotto, said to be the site of the stable in which 
our Saviour was bom ; it lies east south-east, snd west north-west, and 
la thirty seven feet six inches long, and fourteen broad. At the easterly 
eod, on the supposed site of the birth, is built an altar, six feet three 
iaebes long, and fifty-eight feet six inches deep, formerly belonging (as 
indeed did the whole church) to the Catholics, but now usurped by the 
Greeks, with whom the Armenians have lately boueht a share. This 
altar, l}ing north north-east, and south south-west, b above, adorned with 
mosaic, laid by Helena, but now ruined, and with Greek pictures of 
saintb, &c., and lighted with fourlaen silver lamps, belonging to its present 
possesssors. The grotto, t. e., tht whole, is lighted by twenty-six silver 
and silver-gilt lamps, the property of the Catholics. To the wc^t-south- 
west of the site of the birth, fourteen feet distant (in which are included 
three steps, cut from the naked rock), is another altar (lying north bj 
eaat and south by west, and contained in an interior grotto), the site, it 
is said, of the manger in which our Saviour was laid : this altar is fifty 
inches long, and thirty-five and a half deep. To the east south-east 
of the manger, five feet six inches distaut, is another altar, supposed to 
bs on the spot where stood the Magi, when they offered their gifts to 
Jesus. Both these are hung with appropriate pictures; and the one on 
the site of the manger is lighted by five silver lamps. This interior 
grotto measured seven feet ten inches, by eight feet nine inches, and is 
embellished by four small columns standing near the supposed site of 
the manger, one of verd antique, one of pink, and two of white marble ; 
these were also placed by Sl ilelena. At the westerly end of the church 
is a door leading to a large natural cave, in which is shown, first, froiA 
the door to the right, an altar, covering, it is said, the spot where Joseph 
retired to pray, alter the delivery of the Virgin; second, to the right, an 
altar, where are thought to have been buried the Innocents murdered by 
command of Herod; under it is a largo hulluw; third, turning into a 
passage on the left, an altar upon the sepulchre of Sl Kusebius ; fourth, 
10 the same passage, an altar upon the sepulchre of Santa TaoU and her 
daughter; opp<Mit« to which, fifth, an altar on the sepulchre of Sl 
Jerome ; and sixth, turning to the right, a chamber, said to have U'eii 
the touib where St. Jerome taught. The only thing belonging to Hm 
12* 
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Greeks and ArmeniaDs here below, is the altar, on tbe site of the birth ; 
under this is a small hole, which thej have embelliahed with a lilTor 
plate, for the pilgrims to kira."* 

It appears from St. Ambrose, that Helena was, oat of conteinpt, calhd 
Stabularia by the Jews and Pagans, not as Baronius thinks, because CSon- 
stantius lodged at the house of her father in Britain^ bat beeaose she 
bcrself founded this Church at Bethlehem where the stable stood ia 
which Christ was born, and which the enemies of the Christiaii naae 
turned into ridicule. St. Ambrose writes thus of her : " They say she 
was first a stabularia, or one who entertained strangers, and so became 
known to Constantius, who afterwards arrived at the Empire. A good 
stabularia, who sought so diligently the crib of the Lord ; who chose to 
be reputed as dung, that she might gain Christ!'' This oommentaiy 
might also have referred to another grand work of Helena, whieh was a 
kitchen for the support of the indigent and hungry poor at Jerusalem. 

In this manner Helena directed the State revenues which her son had 
placed in her bands to the purposes of religion and benevolence. I^i^ 
linus, Epist. XI. ad Severum, reproaches the Empress-Mother with 
abusing the exchequer ; but Fuller,' who refers to this chai]ge against 
Helena, thinks that the word ''abuti" should be rendered, ^'a fall and 
free use of those treasures" her son had employed her to distribate. 

Saint Paulinus' writes of the discovery of the cross throagfa the asal 
of the Empress Helena, and lavishes praises on the faith of Constantine. 
The epistle which he addressed on this subject to Sulpicias Se vems is 
edifying, for it gives a just idea of the mother's piety, and the religica 
of the young prince, her son : — 

*' I am persuaded that it is not out of season that I inform yoa how the 
cross has been found, and recognized, to edify your fiuth by the histoty 
of an event which is too important for one to be ienorant of It is cety 
to see, that he who knows not the detail, would wim diffiooltf undentand 
how this cross, which has been discovered by reveUtion, was the troe ooe, 
on which the Lord willingly expired for us; but it cannot be doabted 
that if it had fallen into the hands of the Jews, who are alwa^ watohiof 
to weaken the faith of Jesus Christ, they would have torn it to pieesii 
and reduced it to ashes. For those who had sealed the Sepolchn would 
not have failed to destroy the remembrance of it, and they would not have 
suffered the preservation of the cross to afford an excnse for wonhippiag 
Him whose resurrection they would not acknowledge, though atteatea hr 
the opening of the tomb, and the uselessness of the seals they had nlaeed 
upon it to hinder the rising from the dead which they apprehended. It 
is, therefore, in vain that we demand why the croes remained buried in 
the earth, since, if it had not been so, above all during the time of the 
persecutions, which have succeeded to the hatred oi the Jews, and aluiosl 
surpassed their cruelty, it is evident that all the remains would have been 
entirely destroyed ; ff>r one may easily imagine with what fury those peiw 

' Turner's Tour in the Levant. 

* Worthies of England, vol. L p. 500, ediL 184a 

' BUhop of Nola. 
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gom would hare dettrojed the erots, wbo hare expended tbeir violence 
OB the place where it had been deposited. The Emperor Adrian thoaght 
thai by deapoilioff thia lacred spot, he would socceed in nndennining and 
eztirpatinc the nith of the Cbriatians : with thia view he decorated a 
etatne of Jnpiter in the place where Chriat died, and Bethlehem was in 
like manner profaned br the impure Temple of Adonia. He hoped, so 
to apeak, to pluck np the Church by the root, and to shake it from the 
fMindatioii, i idols became adored on the spot where Jesus Christ was 
bom to auffer, suiiered to rise again, rose again to reign, and was judged 
br the world, that in hia turn he might judge the world. Alas ! it baa 
pleased the all*powerful Ood to expose himself to these outrages, and 
CTen to permit profanation of sacrilegioua men in the spot where be wss 
emcified for the salvation of the human race. Over the croes, which had 
shaken all nature with earthquakes, by the eclipse of the sun, snd by the 
dead riainff from their graves, the idol of the Devil was iiiaed ; his altar 
smoked with the funeral pile of the beasts which were saariflced to him ; 
tke name of Ood waa conveyed to dead imagea, while He who is the 
livinff God, and the reanrrection of the dead, was loaded with opprobrium, 
aDd uasphemed as a man who waa dead, and dead by the shameful 
punishment of the eroos. In Bethlehem, where two animab had recoff* 
niaed their master, and the manger of their Lord, men, disownioff their 
Saviour and their Ood, have paid a superstitious worship to the infamous 
love of mortala, and to dead bodies. That place in which wise men from 
the diatant climate of Chaldea had adored the Eternal King, wboae 
cradle had been revealed to them by a new star, and had offered their 
preaenta, had the Romans rendered sacred to impure and barbarous pat* 
skma. In that spot where, durinff the night, lighted by the star, 4hs 
shepherds, accompanied by a multitude oi angela, and transported by % 
eeleatial joy, repaired to render homage to the new-bom Saviour, impuiB 
frmalea, amidst effeminate men, have wept for the death of Adonis, and 
the grief of Venua. Alaa ! what piety may be able to expiate such pro- 
diciooa impiety ! In the place wnere the sacred tears of the Saviour'a 
iaSincy had been heard, shameful ceremoniea retain the oriea of thoee who 
niter the lamentable complainta of Venua. 

<' Thia ahame to the age laated till the time of Coostantine, which 
•ouchea our own. Thia prince merited to be the model and Chief of 
Christian princes, by his own fiiith and that of hia mother Helena, who, 
by Divine inapiratioo, when this circumstance waa made known to her, 
sighed for the happiness of beholding Jerusalem ; and being procUimed 
August with her son, besought him to give her permiasion to visit the 
pla^ made holy by the traces^ of our Lord, and by the mysteries which 
He had wrought for ua. She desired bv the deatraction of temples and 
sacrilegious idols, to purge these holy placea from the contagion of im* 
piety, and to restore them to their original holiness ; for it was necessary 
that the Church ahould reaume ita richta, and recover its first lustre in 
that place where it had received ita birUi. The Emperor did not hesitate 
to cc»nteot to all that she wished, and his august mother devoted the 
treasures with which she had been entnated by him, in lavishing on the 
pious works which she projected every riohneaa that could be withdrawn 
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thcDce. It was with all the grandeur and magnificence wbich depended 
on herself, and which relifi^ion required, that she adorned noble charchcs 
in every place where her Divine Redeemer had accomplished the healing 
mysteries of mercy. 

<< Helena desired, in these magnificent works, to ptj to Christ the 
homage of an Empress ; but she did not, at the same time, omit to per- 
form those works of mercy and goodness, which arc more pleasnng in the 
eyes of God than any temples wrought with hands. It was her delight 
to relieve the poor, the orphans, and widows, by her charity ; and as she 
travelled from place to place through the Holy Land, and more inti- 
mately surveyed the spots on which she desired to ereot monumentj to 
mark the elory of the Jjord, and her own pious zeal in His service, she 
left in the hearts of all, abundant testimonies to her own vital relipoo. 
Ilelena especially honoured those virgins who were conseerated to God; 
and having one day assembled all who resided at Jenualem, she gave 
them an entertainment, at which she waited on them herself." 

Suidas, who notices this humility of mind and Christian modesty in 
the Empress of the Roman world, towards women of the monastic order, 
says : '* She often assembled, and seated, and ministered to them with 
her own hands, setting before them the victuals, and handing the CQpa» 
and pouring water over their hands, so performing the part and cffioe of 
a maid-servant." 

<< She loved simplicity ; and in the common prayers of the faithfnl, 
she mixed with the other women, without takinff any particular or distin* 
guished place. She visited the principal churches of the East, and lefti 
wherever she went, proofs of her Christian and religious liberality ; nor 
did she pass by the chapels of the meanest towns, where her delicate 
sense of humility led her to appear amongst the women at prayer in a 
most humble garment. She was able to indulge her fnous charity ia 
these respects, because the Emperor, her son, confiding in her pmdenee, 
gave her leave to draw upon the iApcriul treasury for whatever sams she 
pleased.''* Whilst, therefore, <' Ilelena travelled all over the East with 
royal pomp and magnificence, she heaped all kinds of fiivours both oa 
cities and private persons, particularly on soldiers, the poor, the naked, 
and those who were condemned to the mines, distributing money, gsr- 
mentd, &c., and freeing many from oppression, chains, and banishment.'^ 
By these and a thou)«and other actions, Helena proved herself the 
<< common mother of the indigent and distressed.'" *' She herself baih 
more churches than any woman before her time or since,* to saj nothing 
of those numerous edifices of another kind, suggested by her benefit 
lence." 

Of this latter class was the kitchen founded at Jerusalem by the Em* 
press, thus described by Mr. Turner : '' We visited the kitchen of St 
Ilelcna, which is a large edifice, well built of yellowish marble, and 
having its two doors adorned after the Gothic fashion. It is still used 
by the Turks for the purpose for which it was origiually instituted, being 

* CreTier. ' Butler's Lives. 

* St. Gregory the Great. * Green's Worcester. 
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ft kitcben endowed by the SnlUa for the benefit of the poor, and of 
Tnrkbb trmvelleni. The Tarks baTe dirided it into seTeral apartmeiiUi 
of which aome are ovena, aome atablea; and above they have built a 
noeqae and a bath." 

The Church of the Aaecnaion, which stands on the loftiest of the 
three summita of the Mount of Olives, in the centre of the village of 
Mount Olivet, on the very spot whence our Saviour is thought to have 
■aoended to heaven, waa built, it ia said, by St. Helena, and, says War- 
borton, *< from the roof may be obtained the most interesting, if not the 
iiio»t striking, view in the world." The holy spot whereon our Lord is 
floppoeed to have atood, was enclosed by the £mprc8s with an octagonal 
building, roofed by a round dome. ** On each side of this building, ex- 
cept where ia the door, are two small columna (fourteen in all) of coarse 
marble, with highly ornamented capitals. The circle of the inside was 
siatcen feet two inches round, and the dome about thirty-five feet high 
from the ground. Within is a stone, thirty-one inches by twenty-one, 
said to have been the last earthly substance that Jesus trod on. This 
atooc contained an impression, which, says tnulition, is the print of Jesus' 
fbot. A higher authority,* however, says, our Saviour ascended from 
Bethany. Near the stone is a recess (to make which the symmetry of 
the building is spoiled, and a parcel of atones are heaped up to cover it 
on the outside) for the Turks and Arabs to pray in. All the pilgrims 
kias the stone very devoutly. Of the court in which the building stands, 
each aide is about one hundred feet, but the shape is irregular. Here 
the Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, and Copts, have each an ^tar (the Ar- 
meoiana have two) of stones, rudely piled,' of the Mosque of Omar. In 
the kitchen, which has a small dome, supported by four square clumsy 
columns, are some of the original caldrons of Helena, of which, one of 
the largest that I measured, was fifty inches round, and thirty inches 
deep. A mituctee, or superintendent, is sometimes sent from Constanti- 
nople, to honour a distinguished visitor here : she has a residence in the 
kitchen, and takes care that the euest be well provided : in this caae the 
poor are neglected, as the fund la eaten up by the numerous attendanta 
that alwaya aooompany a distinguished Turlc."' 

It must be interesting to the generous friends of the poor and needy, 
who in our own days have fed the hungry and clothed the naked, in simi- 
lar inttitutions, to revert to the primary institution founded on this prin- 
ciple in a remote ago in that Holy City which, in religious interest, 
exceeds every other in the earth. Nor waa this the only other em- 
belli.*'bment added by Helena to the churchea she had already founded ; 
for, ubout one hundred paces south-east of the Holy Sepulchre stands the 
convent of St. Peter, alfo the work of the Empress. It is now in the 
pobfresbloo of the Turks, who have converted it into a tanner's yard aud 
atablesi; several broken piecea of columns are attached to the walls. 

' Luke, chup. xxiT. 

* The TilUgv itself stands on the tmamit of a moantain, and eommaadi a eooi- 
pletc Tiew of Jerusalem, from which it is about twenty minntet' distance, — TWiisr. 

* Turner's Tour. 
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Scarcely a spot celebrated in Scripture paned unregarded by the obse^ 
vant and pious Helena : churches arose in all directions, coovents adoraed 
the desolate places dedicated to the service of Christ : Naareth, Bethle- 
hem, Arimatbea, testify the zeal of the Empress in ber hdy andertakin^ 
The finest convent in the Holy Land, that at Naareth| waa erected bj 
her orders, and is thus described : " The church of this eoDvent is veiy 
large and handsome : there is a grotto under it, to which viaitora detccad 
by a handsome marble staircase : it was there, they say, that the angel 
Gabriel appeared to the Virgin. The natural ceiling of the grotto is 
left ; but a very handsome altar of sculptured marble is built in it ; and 
there are still seen two columns of granite, placed, it is said, by Helenap 
to mark the spot ; of one of which the lower part is broken cnf, ao that 
it is upheld by, and hangs from, the stone roof, which ia here looked oe 
as miraculous. Out of the grotto, a short passage leada into a aoiall 
cave, said to have been the kitchen of the Virgin." ' 

Of the convent of St Catharine, at Bethlehem, Dr. T^ttman writes:^ 
'' As we approached the convent, in which we were received with great 
hospitality, we passed beneath the ruina d an ancient gatewar, and aft» 
wanls entered a lofty building, erected by St Helena, anciently stylsl 
the Temple, but now the Convent of St Catharine. It ia omameated 
with at least fifty lofty and beautiful columna of marble, of the CoriothiM 
order, and has on its walls the remains of several fine paintings in Ireteo 
of Scriptural subjects, representing the apostles, patriaroha, &c. The 
beauty and symmetry of the Temple have been in some meaaare daa- 
troyed, by a portion of it, which they have converted into a chapel, b«^ 
ing been divided off by the Greeks, who received permiMion from the 
Turks to do so, on their consenting to pay an annual oontribatiott." 

'* Ramla," says the same traveller, ** the ancient Arimathea, waa the 
seat of government in the theocratic days of Israel ; here Samnel jadnd 
the people, and here the eldera of the Hebrews assembled to demand a 
king to rule over them." Here St Helena, having gathered the hones 
of the martyra out oi the manhes, and placed them in coffina, built oier 
them a church called the Church of the Forty Martyrs. Light, who 
visited the subterraneous Church of the Holy Martyrs, says, '* the min 
iiiny be dated from the time of the Crusades. Close to this there is a 
large reservoir, which is sfcribed to St. Helena, the roof being anunrtsd 
by arches and pillara of the Gothic or Saracenic architeotore, the kogjth 
being not less than one hundred feet, and the breadth forty." 

Among other foundations ascribed to Helena, are the Convent of 8t 
Tecla, in the island of Cyprus, and the Convent of Santa Grooe, boilt on 
the summit of the ancient Mount Olympus : the latter ia Mid to haft 
been small, but built with great solidity.' 

' Turner's Tour. 

* Mr. Turner says : Under it are ■ubterrmneoui cbaaibers, of whiek three have 
been opened, and found to contain rich priestly habits : of these the Turks took 
possession ; there remains a fourth unopened, of which the priests conceal their 
knowledge till thej shall find an opportunity of opening it unknown to their ty- 
rants. The door of the convent is guarded bj a portcollis ; the ekureb is ssw 
and mean. I found it fkill of about one hundred and fifty Greek poasantSi wka 
were bowing and praying to a cloth, on which was embroidered a 
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WlieB the idea of leafdiiDg fer the eroM fint initpind tbe Em|nre8tt 
the in raid to hate exclaimed, ** I behold Calvary, I behold the field of 
httttle— but where are the upoila and the trophies ? I aeek the standard 
of salvatioo without its being displayed to my Tiew ! I am elevated on 
ft throne, and the eroaa of my SaTionr lies buried under a danghill ! I 
•M BYself amidst a snperb covrt, and the trimph of the Son of God is 
Varied in mins ! How ean I beliere that I have been redeemed, if I do 
sot behold the rietory of my Redeemer ?" ' Her glorious enterprise was 
indeed aehiered, and when the precious relic of the Divine nature upon 
earth was presented to her enraptured view, she worshipped, not indeed 
Ibe senseless wood, but Him who had suffered upon it. Yet this very 
eireumstanoe led to a result on which the pious Empress had not counted 
— oo other than the worship of relics — a superstitious observance which 
Vns continued ever since to prevail wherever the Romish faith has pre- 
vailed. The first oriffinator, then, of the material womhip which so essen- 
tially eharaeterises the Roman Catholic, in eontradistinetion to the real 
Christian or Protestant fiuth, was the unconscious mother of Coostantine. 
Before her time, no cross was ever venerated by the followers of oar 
Lord, nor were material objects combined with the principles of the 
Christian faith. The snostles, the primitive fathers of the Church, the 
Bartyrs of Dioelesian, had alone the true God before their eyes; bat 
BOW a new object of interest arose, and a new tradition attached import- 
ance, solemnitv, and honour, to places and things; to the former, as tho 
abodes of our Lord on earth, to the latter as relics rendered sacred by His 
tooch. 

The portion of the cross, forwarded to Rome, was divided into portionS| 
each of which was destined to form the foundation for some new edifice, 
dedicated to Christianity. Over these sacred relics was built, amongst 
others, the magnificent edifice of St Peter at Rome. The possession ci 
a portion of the Holy Cross was esteemed in itself suficient to render any 
spot sacred and hallowed. Spires and domes arose in countless numbera 
to testify the fact. Other relics besides were found to be peculiarly 
sacred ; the nrments of the apostles, the bones of departed saints, began 
to acquire value in the Christian mind. The belief which oould not at- 
tain by faith to a spiritual knowledge of the facts of the redemption, was 
forward in recognising and reccirins objects known and attested by their 
eonnezion with the Divinity and His followers.' 

To the great influence of Helena was also to be attributed the removal 
by Constantine of the court from Rome to Bysantium, where the Empe- 
ror founded for himself a new capital, which, from his own name, de- 
rived that of Constantinopolis, or " the city of Constantine." The more 

' AmbroM, Tbeodoret 

* An order of the Cross (or Croisade), consisting of ladiea onlj, was institated 
fai 16C8 bjr the Empress Eleanors de Qoougua, a namesake of the mother of 
Constantine, and wife of the Emperor L«epol<C on the occasion of the miraonlom 
recovery of a little golden cross, wbeMla were enclosed two pieces of the true 
cross, oat of the ashes of part of tbe palace : though the fire had burnt the case 
wherein it was enclosed, and melted tbe crystal, the wood had remained an- 
toQcbed by the devouring element! — Aify. Brit, 
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immediate yicinitj of this city to the loctlities which the Empren-No- 
ther dosircd to adorn with edifices for Christian worship, mm the maia 
object in her view, and the Emperor seconded the derign, nnder the 
impression that they might by fixing their residence there, more eerily 
direct the persons employed to carry oat their matual enterpriee. In 
the end, however, the removal of the court to so distant e spot prodiieed 
the ruin of the Roman £mpire, by diverting the strength of the hmt 
of the government to so remote a portion. It is singular enough that 
the renowned city of Constantinople, first chiefly re-edified and ennoUed 
by Constantino, son of Helena, should at last have been loat, and bereft 
of all Christian religion, by an Emperor called Constantine, whose moUwr 
also bore the name of Helena, a.d. 1460.* 

The mother of Constantino the Great visited Constantinople the mbn 
year that the cross was discovered, A. D. 826. In that new capital of 
the world the Empress " founded temples exceedinff in splendour, if net 
in beauty, the antique monuments of pagan worship, and stranffely con- 
trasting with the chill catacombs and subterraneous crypta of tke early 
congregations of Christians. The first church raised by Constantine^ 
under the influence of Helena, was dedicated to the Divine WiadoB, 
clothed in a female form, under the invocation of St Sophia. Even the 
foundation of the imperial city itself was ascribed to the inspiratioa of 
the Virgin Mary, who was chosen its tutelary guardian/'* 

Among other decorations of the Forum itself, there were, according to 
Suidas, '' two columns of Helena and Constantine, with, a cross between 
them, having the inscription * Unus Sanctus,' < there is One Holy.' " 

The fame of Christianity spread far and wide, amidst all the external 
honors paid to the fuith; and as Helena, with her splendid train of Bo- 
man and British followers, progressed through the East from place to 
place, great multitudes of converts, amongst whom were illnstrioua Indi- 
ans, Iberians and Armenians, and many others of a meaner sort, received 
the baptismal rite, and swelled the imperial train.' 

During the period that Constantinople was re-edified, Constantine 
resided at Nicomedia, sumumed << The Beautiful," the capital citj of 
Bithynia, which, for greatness and magnificence, has been compared to 
' Rome, Antiuch, and Alexandria.^ Thither Helena repaired, to join her 
son, as soon as she had accomplished her designs in the East, canying 
with iicr the precious testimonials of her pious search. On arriving^ 
she related to the Emperor how she had discovered the holy cron, and 
bv what prodigy it had been distinguished from those found with it, and 
also the buperscription which had been separated from the crora. The 
Emperor was deeply aflccted, and still more so when his mother presented 
to him some of the sacred nails used by the Jews in the crucifixion of 

* Stowe. ** In 1472, on the 27th of May, when M«homet II., rrinee of the 
Tark8« took Constantinople, he beheaded the Christian Emperor, Constantina^ 
and, patting his head on the top of a lance, cauiied it to be borne with dnitton 
through the Turkish camp. At the taking of the city there was also a horrible 
tempest of thunder and lightning, which boried about eight hundred honaea.*' 

* La^iy Morgan. * Soidas. * Lempriikre. 
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our Lord.' For icaroelj had dial precioof croat, which Helena prited 
more than all the richea of the Boman Empire, at length heen placed in 
her poaaeaaion, than aha rememherad that abe had not the naila, and had 
accordingly sent to deaire Judaa to search for them likewiae. He ohejed 
the order, and after having dog in the earth for some time, ia aaid to 
have found them ahining aa gold, and to have borne them to tho £m- 
preaa, who, on beholding them, worshipped them with great reverence. 
Ooe of theae naila ahe put into a bridle for the horse her aon rode upon,' 
and another she reserved for the helmet he waa accustomed to wear in 
battle ;' for both her affection and pietjr united in the hope that theae 
aacred relica would preaerve her beloved Constantino uninjured from hia 
foes.* 

The iron rim, which formerly adorned the helmet of the Roman Em- 
peror, and was made from one of the nails used in the crucifixion, is 
still in exiatenco. It is about tbree-eiffhths of an inch broad, and a 
tenth of an inch thick, and constitutes the most important part of the 
fiimous iron crown of Lombardy, with which the Emperor Napoleon 
Buonaparte in modem times caused himself to be invested at hia coro- 
nation; being attached to the inside of it all round. Upwards of 1500 
vears have passed away since this crown waa presented to Constantioe by 
hia mother, and, aaya an intelligent writer, *< there is not a speck of rust 
upon it ; which I waa deaired to notice as a permanent miracle, by tho 
chanoine who called my attention to that fact The crown itaelf conaista 
of a broad circle of gold, set with large rubiea, emeralds, and sapphires, 
and b kept in the Cathedral of Monia, over an altar, closely shut up 
within folding doors of gilt brass. This exhibition is attended with some 
ceremony, and the croea is not usually taken down from its elevated 
poaition to gratify curiositv by a nearer view ; but we were more fortu- 
nate. The crown is kept in an octagonal aperture in the centre of the 
croea ; it is composed of six equal pieces of beaten gold, joined together 
by close hinses ; and the jewels of embossed gold ornaments are set in 
a ffround of* blue and gold enamel ; which, to me, was interesting, as it 
exhibited an exact resemblance to tht workmanahip of tha enamelled part 
of a gold ornament now in the Aahflsolean Museum, which onaa belonged 
to King Alfred, and ia the most curious piece of antiquity in that mu- 
aenm." 

Constantino the Great, at tho beginning of hia reign, wore the simple 
laorel and radiant crowns used by his predeceaaora in the Empire, but 
waa the first Roman Emperor who made use of the diadem of pearls and 
rich Btonea ; and the fashion, not only of the crown, but of the corona- 
lioo of Constantino, was afterwarda followed by the reat of tho monarcha 
of Europe.* 

St. Gregory of Tours assures us that the third df these sacred naib 

* PUtioA'fl LiTet of the Popes. 

* One of the nails Constantine made into a horse's bit, which he used in bat- 
tit.— /'^/inn. 

' St Ambrose. Caxton*s Qoldea Legaad. * Burton's Roma. 

* 8«ld«i's Titles of Honour. 
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was thrown into tltu Adriatic by the Empress herself,' during m stona 
(porliups on bor huiucward piissuge, as we are told she coDvejed the holy 
treasure hcnK'lf to her son), in consequence of which the sailors eDtered 
on that sea, as sanctified, with fastings, prayers and singiDg hyrnDSy eren 
to his own day.' 

Two more of the precious nails are noticed by a modem writer, of whkh 
one was to be found in the Treasury of St. Mark at Yeniee, and the other 
in the church of the Benedictine Monastery at Catania : the latter, by its 
miraculous powers, prevented the destruction of that edifice in the over* 
whelming eruption of ^tna in the year 1669, when the lava flowed til 
round the monaster^', and left it standing amidst liquid fire unhurt ! 

Amongst the briaal offerings presented by Hugh the Great, son of the 
King of France, to Athelstan, the English monarch, on the occarion of 
his soliciting the hand of the Princess Sdilda, daughter of Edward the 
Elder, for his wife, was the sword of Constantino the Great, whose name, 
as that of its former possessor, was inscribed upon it in letters of gold ; 
and upon its pommel, rihing up above the rich plates of gold, was to be 
seen one of the four nails of the crucifixion. That one of the nails did 
fall into the hands of the French King, is a fact recorded by Burton;* 
and we are told that when Hueh presented this famous sword to King 
Athclstan, it was aoeompunicd by other sacred relies — a portion of the 
true cross enclosed in crystal, and a fragment of the erown of thorns ; 
which last precious memorials were presented by the English monarch ts 
the Abbey of Malmesbury. 

Helena, having first built a church upon the ground where the cross 
was found, returned and brought the nails with which our Saviour's body 
was fastened, as a present to her sf»n.^ 

The cross which Helena conveyed to Kome on her retum, was placed 
in a silver case set with gold and precious stones,' and was deposited ia 
the Sessorian Church,* or rather in the edifice sometimes so called, b^ 
cause it stood upon the site, or to speak more properly, near a great build- 
ing named II Sessorio, the Temple of Venus and Cupid. This pagpa 
edifice was destroyed by the pin us Constantino on the ocoasion of his 
founding the Church of Santa Croce, and the remains of the structura 
are yet visible as you enter the vineyard near the church. Santa Crooe is 
one uf the seven principal churches of Rome, and situated within the 
walls of the city, upon the top of Mount Esquiline.^ At the time it was 
built by Constantine, that part of Home was much more inhabited than 
in the present day, as is evident from the adjacent ruins. ' '' It now stands 
quite alone, with no buildings near it, amidst groves, gardens and vine- 
yanJK; and the number of muulderiii^ ornauients and tottering arohii 
that surround it, give it a solemn and affecting appearance. It ia rcmaril- 
ablc for the antiquity of its shape."* 

This church, buiU by Constnntiue at the express request of Ilelenai 

' Or her soo, — Platina, from Ambronc. 

* llutler, Platina. ' Antiquities of Rone. 

« Plaliiui'i UreB of the Popes. ' Ibid. • IbkL 

* Burton, Roman Itinerary. • Burton. 
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derived iu name of '* Sento <!heee^ from the cireamtUDoe of the Bm- 
pre« ber»elf depositing in it ttome pieeee of the holy cross and a part of the 
#arth taken from Mount CaWary; aome of the latter was placed under 
the church, and the rest over the roof.' ^ Here also were deposited two 
of the thorns, one of the thirty pieces of silver, a part of the cross of the 
Gcod Thief y one of the nails nsed at the crucifixion, and the superscrip- 
tion on the cross in Hebrew, Greek and Latin ; the latter, which was in 
red letters and nraoh damaged, was as follows :*- 

'^HISSTS NAZA&BNTS REX lYDASOR." 

This last relio was disoo?ered in a. d. 1492, during the Pontificate of In- 
ttoeent VIII, in a little leaden ohest, where it had been concealed aboTO 
ooe thousand years. 

Without more minutely describing the interior of this beautiful church, 
suffice it to say, that by a door or gate you descend to the Chapel of St 
Helena, into which no female is permitted to enter except on the 20th of 
March, which is the anniversary festiTal of the consecration of the church, 
sad then no men are admitted. The ceremony of the eonseentioo of 
Santa Croce was performed by Pope SyWester.' 

Coostantine erected many other churches :* one of these was dedicated 
lo the two martyrs, '< St jf aroellinus the Presbyter and St. Peter the 
Exorcist, and iteod in the Via Labicana." « He built a chuieh to St 
Fiu), and also another to St Bster, which last stood not f» from the 
heathen temple of Apollo, and was erected at the instigation of St Syl- 
vester. This famous person had been banished by the tyrants, but when 
Constantino favoured Christianity, he left Mount Socacte, whither he had 
retired, and came to Rome, where he obtained great infiuence with Con- 

* KejTfler, Euataoe, Barton. 

* It was in the yesr ICOl, when Rubens was stayina at Rome, that he exeented 
a eommtMioo he hmd received from the Arehdake Albert to paint three pietores 
for the Chareh of Santa Croce di Glemaalemoie, connected with which he had 
fenaeriy borne the cardinal's hnt One ^ these pictores represeated the Fimd* 
im§ •/lie Crost, and the others, the Cmeiixion, ajid the Crowaiag with Thorns. 
These ptciares, which were very reawrkable as tpeciaieas ef llM style of paint- 
lag of this great matter in the art at thnt period of his career, wwe bronght to 
Kngland in 1811, and told the following year by auction. [Noel's Translation of 
the Life of Rubena.] The Cruciftxion afterwards, on its way by sea to Count 
WoroBxow, at 8t Petersburgh, was unhappily lost Rubens painted twelve pic- 
taraa, vepreoenting events from the history of Constantine, f uim e il y In the Or- 
leans Oallery, but now soattored throufch different private eolleetioas in Bnfcland, 
several of which dispUj great Iteauties. ** These sketches — for they are not ftnished 
pictures — were brought to England with the Flemish portion of the Orleans OaU 
fery. in 1792. The bistorjr of this grand acquisition, the dangers encountered 
by the purchaser, a Mr. Slade, and the artifices to which he had recourse in their 
removal : the indignation and threats of the French painters, crowding round 
the packages, and in despair to see this rich collection carried out of thair eonn- 
try, would form a striking chapter in the biography of pictures. The twelve 
sketches of the historj of Constantine were vidued, as s series, at £1000 ; but 
no one having come forward to purchase them, they were unfortunately, we must 
allow, dispersed among Tarious purchasers, and brought double the suul'* — ifrs. 
Jamuon*t Nota on tkt /4/tf 0/ Su64n$, 

" Milaer. « Platina. 
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stantine. He was made Bishop, A.D. 314, as successor to St Hel- 
cbiades. 

'^ The Constactinian Church/' called the Lateran, was also bailt and 
richly cudowed by ConstantiDe. 

These churches, like those in the East, were distiuguisbed for tbeir 
holy relics. One, that of St. Giacomo Scossa Cavalli, is said to have de- 
rived its name from the following circumstance. A cart-load of rclicsi 
among which was the stone designed for the sacrifice of Isaac, another on 
which Christ stood when among the doctors in the Temple, some holy 
earth which had been brought from Jerusalem, and even, it is said, some 
drops of the blood of our Saviour, were despatched from the church of 
Santa Croce di Gierusalemme to that of St. Peter ; when stopping at this 
spot, neither whipping nor any other means could induce the horses to go 
a step further. Accordingly the occurrence was considered a divine inti- 
mation, and the whole of the relics were deposited on the spot.' 

In the Church of St. I^cter in Vinculo, at Rome, are said to be the 
identical chains which bound St. Peter, both at Rome and at Jerusalem : 
at the latter city, St Helena found a relic of the chain by which she 
judced St Peter had been fastened, and therefore determined to offer it 
to the Pope, who possessed another fragment It was received by him 
with much pomp and solemnity, and it is said that the identity was proved 
by the two chains uniting of their own accord when bnmght in sight of 
each other! 

Pope Julius II. (A. D. 1503-1513) pulled down half of the Old Church 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and laid the foundation-stone of the new edifice 
himself. It was built on the plan of Michael Angelo.' Of the dome of 
this celebrated building, built under Pope Siztus V., the following par- 
ticulars are interesting, inasmuch as they commemorate our heroine, the 
Empress. It is said of the great artist, Michael Angelo, that having 
heard some one praise the Rotunda as an unparalleled work, he observed 
<< that he would not only build a dome equally large, but build it in the 
air/' He made good his assertion : the honour of the undertaking and 
design of the dome at St. Peter's is due to him. This anuunng stme- 
ture rests on four pillars, of ninety palmi in diameter, each of which li 
adorned with a white marble statue, twenty-two palmi high, without the 
pedestal. The first is St. Veronica, by Francesca Mochi ; the second b 
St Helena, by Andrea Bolgi; the third, St Andrew, by Da Qaerae; 
and the fourth, St. LonginuH,' by Bernini, who also designed these ome- 

■ Keysler's Travels. * Roscoe't Leo the Tenth. 

' The Mcred lance, which pierce<l onr Saviour's side, was formerly pi e s e n ed 
with the statue of Longinus, but it is now kept in the general repository for relics 
over the figure of St. Veronica. It is said that St. Helena discovered the iron of 
the lance. It was subsequently divided into two parts : the point was kept in 
the imperial palace at Constantinople, the other divinion in the Chnreh of St Joka 
of the Rock. It seems to be uncertain whether the division was made by Constan* 
tine II., who wished to give the point to Charlemagne ; or whether Baldwin, while 
he was King of Constantinople, pawned it to the Venetians, from whom it was 
recovered by St Louis, King of France. However, in 1492, Hajaiet IL, SnllaB 
of Constantinople, sent tlie part which did not contain the point, as a present to 
Innocent VIII.; a bribe to induce him not to protect his brother Zesim, who dls- 
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nents.' Over eacb of these four statues is a fine tribune, or gaOery, 
from wheDce, seTeral times in the year, the relics, which are kept in a 
particular chapel, are exposed to public view. 

Id the vaults under the pedestals of each of the four statues an altar 
is erected, on which the history of the saint whose statue stands over it 
is represented in mosaic-work, by Fabio Chnstoforfe, from the designs oi 
the fiimous Andrea Saochi. Under these four altars are steps kading 
down to the other subterraneous vaults, which are full of excellent mosaic, 
that being the only work which eould be proof against the dampness of 
the place. This mosaic-work was formerly the pavement of the whole 
Church of St Peter.* 

It has been objected that two out of the four principal niches in this 
church, those which are formed in the vast piles that support the dome, 
and which of course face the altar, should be appropriated by saints 
whose very names exist only in a legendary tale, viz.. Saints Veronica 
and Longinus, while a third is devoted to St. Helena, whose statue, 
though she was a princess of great virtue and eminent piety, might stand 
with more propriety in the porch near the statue of her son ; for in the 
early iiges of Christianity the honour of beins deposited within the church 
was reserved to martyrs, and Constantine had merely requested to be 
allowed to lie in the porch of the Basilica of the Apostles, which he had 
himself erected in Constantinople. On this account it is thought that 
the statues of apostles, the principal martyrs, doctors, and bishops, should 
alone have been admitted into St. Peter's Church. Eustace remarks that 

pQted the throne. The Pope tent a tolemn embassj to receive it, and for a long 
tint it was preserved in the Vatican. In 1500 it was placed in a magnificent 
chapel, where was the statue of Longinus ; but when this chapel was destroyed 
bj Julius II. it was removed to the case of St Veronica, where it has remained 
ever since. Benedict XIV., in one of his works, assures us, that while he was 
canon of this Basilica, he bad the eiact measure of the point sent him from the 
Chapel Rojrsl at Paris ; and that, after comparing the two together, thej cor- 
responded so exactly that no manner of doubt could remain as to the identity of 
the two relica. These relics were exhibited on Good Friday and other daya. No 
oae ia allowed to visit the place where they are kept, unless ha haa the rank of a 
canon. And those sovereigns or illaatrioQS persons who have sought this privi- 
lege have first the honorary dignity of canon eonftrred upon them. — Burton*s 
Antiquities of Rome. 

' Bernini, by the niches be made in the pillars for the aboTe-mentioned four 
statues, and especially by the stairs along the foundations of the pillars, for go- 
ing down into the vaults, or Sacra Grotte, was censured for having weakened the 
foundations to a great degree, and soon after a cleft discovered itself in the cu- 
pola, occasioned by a violent clap of thunder. Bernini was near losing his head 
for this unlucky accident, but saved it by his success in removing and erecting 
the obelisk in the Pisxia Navona. Michael Angelo, the designer of this dome, wsa 
apprehensive of nuch an Accident ; and earnestly desired that these four pillars, 
with their foundntionp, should not be in the least altered or meddled with. In 
the year 1700 this cleft in the cupola was widened by an earthquake. [Keysler's 
Tmvels.] The four supports of the dome of St. Peter's Church are about 240 
feet in circumference, and 17H in height. Each of the four has two niches ia 
front, one al>oTe the other. In the lower ones are statues of saints, and some 
of the most precious relics are preserved in them. St. Veronica haa her veil or 
svdarium, St Helena has part of the true erosa. — Barton, 

* Keysler. 

13* 
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'< the pictareS; or rather the mosaics which have heen Bubstitoted in Um 
place of the original pictures, may be objected to on the aaine sitmiid m 
the statues, as many of them represent persons and erents totalTjr nneoB- 
nected with the sacred records, and sometimes not to be met with ereD in 
the annals of authentic history." The candid and jadiciooa Enamui 
would have the subjects of all the pictures exhibited in cbarcfaet taken 
exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, while the histories of saints, when 
authentic, he thinks might furnish decorations for porticos, halls, and 
cloisters ; had this advice been followed, many useless, some absurd, and 
a few profane representations might have been banished from the sserad 
place. 

Shortly after her return from Palestine, Helena was taken ill. ■■ The 
Empress, perceiving her last hour approach, gave her son excellent in* 
structions concerning the government of his empire, and the manner in 
which he should regulate his own affairs and those of his ^mily, both 
temporal and eternal. She commended to his care the legscies whieh 
she had made to virgins, and to the Church, as well as certain institutions 
for poor persons and widows, and the rewards which she was desirotts of 
making her servants and the army, in proportion to their merits and the 
time they had been in her service. As for the territories she possessed 
in the £astem and Western Empire, she bestowed them all on the joong 
Csesar, the child of Constantine, who himself remained seated nenr her| 
kissing her hands, and bathing them with his tears. She was mors 
afflicted with the sorrowful necessity of quitting him, than with the 
approach of death ; and, collecting all her remaining strength, she save hiss 
final advice, worthy of a mother and of a Christian princess. \l hen she 
had communicated all her wishes for his august family and for the em- 
pire, she spoke no more, except to supplicate mercy from God : at length| 
in the midst of the consolations of her faith, full of hope and merit, she 
departed, to receive in heaven a crown more glorious than that of awhieh 
death had deprived her." * 

The spot where Helena expired was, according to some writers, Nieo- 
media, by other accounts Constantinople, and some fix it at Rome. There 
is no division as to the day of her death, which is admitted to have heen 
August 18th; but there is a difference of opinion as to the date, some 
thinking she died in the same year the cross was discovered, others making 
it one year or two years later. Thus, A. D. 826 is given bj some as thn 
date, A. D. 827 by others, and A. D. 328 by the rest 

If in 826 this event is fixed, it was the eightieth year of the Empres^ 
age, and the twentieth of her son Constantino's reign. 

'* Constantine, anxious to pay to the last mortal remains of his mothefi 
that respect which he had never refund her during her life,' caused the 
mournful ceremony of her funeral to be performed with extraordinaij 
pomp and magnificence. By his orders, u porphyry va^c, said to be the 

' BnUer. 

* Constantine paid to his dying mother, "m he had always done, eveiy dolj 
of filial piety. His tendemeBS and reepect for so worthy a mother, is one of the 
finest traits of this prinoe's life." — Crevier, 
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krgMt and riehest in the world, was made, to eontain, not only thd ashea, 
bot the whole body of this prioceaa. This rase or urn conaisted of one 
entire piece of porphyry, and the carriogs npon it repreaented a lion and 
homemen, with Tarioua other figures in bas-relief, without any heathenish 
emblems, these ornaments being in a middle taste of architecture, 
resembling those on the triumphal arch of her son Gonstantine. Aoeord- 
ins to Crerier, the body of St. Helena, having been enclosed in this 
spifondid urn, was eouTeyed by Constantine's directions to Rome, to be 
deposited in the tomb of the Emperors, within the wslls of the city, and 
magnificent filtea were held in Rome for the space of three months upon 
this mournful occasion. Gonstantine, aflerwarda thinking that a monu- 
ment to her own memory alone would be more worthy of this excellent 
parent, erected a round bv^lding outside the city, to receive her honoured 
remains. Thia splendid mausoleum was situated near the road to Pales- 
trina, on the Via Lavicana, about three miles from Rome. 

According to Nicephorus and others, Helena's body was removed, two 
yean after, from thia mausoleum to Constantinople, and buried there ; and 
Constantino, aflterwarda dying in Nicomedia, waa interred with her. In 
the pretty Church of the Panthenorator, at Constantinople, may be seen 
the tombs of Constantino and St Pelena, each raised about eight feet 
high on a column, the summit terminsting in a point cut into four sides^ 
in the fashion of a diamond. <' While Constantinople waa in the power 
of the Venetians, they took the body of St. Helena from its tomb, and 
carried it to Venice, where it is now preserved entire. They attempted 
the same thing with the body of Constantine, but did not succeed : the 
two tombs are of red jasper, and to this dsy two broken parte are to be 
seen on that of Constantine, where they niade the attempt" ' 

As, however, Nicephorus did not live till the fourteenth oentury, later 
historiana have preferred believing the Torre Pignattara, at Rome, to be the 
tomb of this famous Empress;' and Bower, in hia History of the Popes, 
tells us that this costly sepulchre, msde by Constantine, had been plun- 
dered by thieves in the time of Innocent II. (a. d. 1143), snd the body 
carried off by them from its tomb. An earlier aooount places the removal 
of Helena's body from Rome in 849 : yet are the remains of the Em- 
press even to this day worshipped in the Church of the Franciscans st 
Rome, called Ara Cceli, where they are said to repose in a rich shrine of 
porphyry, under the high sltar, aa related by several authors,' though no 
record exists of the truth of this assertion. Pope Ansstasius IV. found 
the porphyry sarcophagus,* said to have contained Helena's remains, snd 
'* which, beinir dog up under Torre Pignattara, was damaged in several 
places. The Pope removed it to the Lateran Church, intending it for his 
own tomb, for be was a regular canon of that church. At his death, 
Anastasiu!! was buried in the Lateran, in this tomb of porphyry : soother 
account says, the Pope was disappointed of his intention, and that it has 
reinaiocd empty ever since. The ruins of tho vast mausoleum of St 

• TraTeU of La Bro«|ui^re, tnuuUted bjr JohaaM. 

• Ilurton*! Kome : Keyiler. 

• K«^ sler, Uutler. « Bower's Hist of tht Popes. 
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Helena were cleared bj Pope Urban VIIT. (1644), the Btmetare hanog 
been much damaged by the barbarians. This Pope, desirous to preserve 
the memory of Helena, caused a chapel to be erected there, which he 
consigned to the protection of St. John de Lateran. From the Chnreh 
of San Giovanni Laterano, the splendid om is said to have been remoTed 
to its present resting-place, the Vatican Museum, by Pope Pius VI. : it 
rests there in the Sala a Croce Grcca, with the Sarcophagus of St. Con- 
stantia, the daughter of her rival Theodora, the seoood wife of Con- 
Stan tins.* 

In the year 1095, Notkar, Abbot of Hautvilliers, in the diooese of 
Rheims, wrote a history of the translation of the relics of St. Uelenn 
from Rome to that abbey, which was performed in 849, previous to the 
spoliation of her sepulchre by thieves. That author gives an authentie 
account of several miracles, wrought through the intercession of the saiot, 
of some of which he testifies himself to have been an eye-witness, and the 
rest he learnt from the persons on whom they had been performed.' Part 
of this work, which Mr. Butler assures us is well written, was published 
by the Messieurs de Ste. Marthe and by Mabillooi and almost the whole 
is inserted by the Bollandists in their great work. The entire MS. ecfj 
is preserved at Hautvilliers, with an appendix, written by the same an- 
thor, containing an account of two other miracles performed by the relios 
of this saint. 

<« In 1095,' Stephen of Blois and Adela, daughter of King William 
the Conqueror, with several members of the noble House of Blmsy at- 
tended the religious festival of the removal of St. Helena's honoarad 
remains to a place which had been prepared for them in the neighbour- 
hood of Hautvilliers. The ceremony took place, October 28th, 1095yOa 
the festival of St. Simon and St. Jude. Notkar, Abbot of HautvillierSi 
who presided on this occasion, and was the original suggester of that 
posthumous honour to the sainted Empress, thus describes the pageant: 
'* At last the long-desired day arrived, and fell on a Sunday ; mil the great 
lights of the monastic order attended, with many archbishops and bishops; 
and of the secular powers were present Earl Stephen and Adela, his wife^ 
Constance, daughter of Philip, King of France, wife of Hugh, Earl of 
Treves, Stephen's brother, with many others, respectable in their wajp 
whom I shall not here enumerate. N^ot only France, but even Lorrainei 
delighted to send her pious sons to the obsequies of such a queen } fcr 
how should not all Christianity applaud her to whom all are so grenllj 
indebted ! There is a certain place, in prospect of all UautTilliera, oalM 
by the inhabitants Montescola, where, on the high brow of a hill, a pnK 
muutory stretches out into a convenient flat, fit for the reception of sneh 
venerated limbs. Here a tent was erected, large cnouffh to accommodate 
the Earl and Countess, with their family, and all those of the SMred 

' The present state of Torre Piirnattiirn, as dem^ribed by a traveller of oar own 
timet*, id a pmall church, ajxl a still («innllcr dwelling for the priest who has Ibe 
care of the church, both being enclosed in a round circular brick wall of very bad 
architecture. 

• BuUer. " Ibid. 
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order. A ooDsoltation wu then held as to whmt boor of the day the 
oeremooj should take place, aod we agreed that it should be after the 
■ijsterj of the Holy Reeorrection bad been celebrated by Hugh, Bishop 
of SoissoDA ; this being orer, brethren of proper gravity were selected, 
who earned the relics of so glorious dust to the appointed place of inter- 
ment, where the golden urn was opened, and enclosed with the bones 
was found this writing : ' Corpus SanctSD HelensD Reginas, matris Con- 
SEtantiai, sine capite. The body of St. Helena the Queen, the mother of 
Constantino, saving the head.' The sacred pledges were then deposited 
in another rase and re-interred, &e" The noblest person there present, 
Earl Stephen, who as highest in rank, was appointed to present the 
offering at the tomb ; and he still further gratified the monks of Haut- 
Tilliera, by grantiug them some valuable privileges and immunities. 
Many miracles were said to be afterwards wrought at this tomb, which 
became no small source of gain to the Monastery of Hautvilliers.* 

After the death of Helena,' Constantino showed a particular kindness 
lo Constantia, the daughter of Theodora. This princess, after the deaths 
of her husband and son, accepted an invitation to her brother's court, 
where she had first shared in the influence of Helena over the Emperor, 
•ad subsequently, during the absence of the Empress-Mother io the 
East, had filled her place near his person. After death had deprived 
Constantino of his much-cherished parent, Constantia acouired an entire 
aaoendeney over her brother. Constantino also raised toe brothers of 
Constantia, and their children, in dignity at this period ; and the event 

Eoved how much more advantageous had been the previous severity of 
elena, even to the princes themselves, than the indulgence of the Em- 
peror; for by raisioff them, he gave umbrage to his own sons, who were 
so sooner in possession of the kingdom by his death, than they ruthlessly 
massacred their uncles and cousins.* 

The Arians of this period owed their protection to Constantia's influ- 
•Doe with the Emperor, which she exerted as much as possible to amelio- 
rate their sufferings. Arius, the founder of the sect had been excommu- 
nkated, and forbidden to enter Alexandria. The Princess afterwards 
was instrumental in procuring his recall, through the instrumentality of 
one of his followers, a priest, supposed to have been Adicius, who suo- 
eeeded Eusebius of Cassarea. This personage insinuated himself into the 
Princess' confidence, and at length succeeded in makins her believe 
that the disgrace of Arius had been broueht about by his bishop's malice, 
through envy at the esteem in which he wss held bv the people, and 
that be was not tainted with the belief for which he had been condemned 
by the Council of Nice. Constantia adopted his views very forcibly, but 
dared not address Coustantine on the subject. At last being seised with 
a severe illness, in which she feared her death approachiug, she desired 

* LiTes of thf Prinoemes of EngUnd, bj Mary Anne Everett Green. 

* ** After Uelen«*8 death, Constantint erected to her honoared memorj, in the 
middle of a great square in Constantinople, her own statae and his, with a large 
cross in the middle. He likewise ereoted her statue at Daphne, near .\ntioca, 
and seTeral other places in Italj.'* — UutUr, 

* CreTier. 
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the Einpcror, as her last rcqoest, to admit the priest to his ravoor, whoa 
she had honoured with her own friendship, and listen to his convenaftioa 
in matters of religion; adding, that she feared his goveniment woaU 
receive a futal shock from the persecution and banishment of innoeent 
people. Constantine, who was tenderly attached to his sister, promised 
to attend to her request, and admitted the priest from that time into hit 
confidence ; who so effectually worked upon the Emperor's mind, that ha 
secured the recall of Arius from exile ; who, after makins a written 
declaration of his faith, conformable to the doctrines laid down in the 
Council of Nice, and swearing it to be his true belief, was again reoeived 
by Constantino into the Christian Church.' 

The Church of St. Constantia at Rome is situated near that of St 
Agnes (without the Porta Pia, or Nomentana): it was formerly tlM 
Mausoleum of the Princess Constantia, and at a period still earlier thaa 
that, a temple of Bacchus. '' The tomb of this British princess, or ratkec 
the temple in which she was interred, is of circular form, supported by a 
row of coupled columns, and crowned with a dome. Behind the pillan 
runs a gallery, the vaulted roof of which is encrusted with ancient mosaics, 
representing little genii playing with clusters of grapes, amidst the wind- 
ing tendrils of the vine. The tomb of the saint, a vast porphyry vasi^ 
ornamented with various figures, once stood in a larce niche, diredlj 
opposite the door; but as the body had been deposited many years ago 
under the altar, the sarcophagus was transported to the Mnsenm of tbe 
Vatican. The Sola a Croce Greca, in the Vatican, containing the abova 
relic of antiquity, is supported by columns, and paved with ancient mo- 
saic : it is furnished with stntues, and lined with bassi-relievi. 

** Both the removal of the sarcophagus and the placing the body of the 
Princess as a saint under the altar of the mausoleum, then converted into 
a church, were performed by orders of Pope Alexander the Fonrtb. 

« The sarcophagus of St. Constantia, formed with its lid of one bloek 
of red porphyry, is beautifully ornamented in basso-relievo, with litlk 
infant Cupids employed in the vintage, and bordered with tendrils and 
arabasqoes, — an appropriate device for the locality to which the lasl 
remains of Constantia were consigned by her brother, — the Temple of 
Bacchus, and where for aces they remained undisturbed."' 

St. Helena ' was canonized for the great act of bringing the troe ctom 
from Jerusalem to Italy. 

** Herself in person went to seek that sacred cross, 
Mf hereon our Sarioar die<l : which found, as it was soii^t, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphantly she brought" 

Drayton'M P0I9 OMea. 

The feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross was celebrated by the 

* Hiittory of the Arians. ' Eustace's Tour. 

■The Cire«>ks venerate Confitantine and Helena together on the 21st of Bfaj. 
In the old fitylo Holy Rood Daj was celebrated on the 2Cth of September. The 
day of the death of the EmpresH has received the name of St Helen's Day. The 
Churcli of Rome has ranked this pious princess among her saints, and celebratM 
her festival by an express service. 
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Bomaii Cbarch ' oo the 14th of September, and also at Jerosalem b? the 
Greeks aod Latins as earlj as the jear 835. The first occasion of this 
festiTal was the miraooloos appearance of the cross to Constant! oe, and 
the subsequent diseoTcry of that sacred wood bj the Empress-Mother, 
8t Helena.' The 14th of September is called Holyrood Day. In former 
times erery charch had its rood-loft, which wss a gallery across the nave, 
al the entrance of the chancel of the church, on which the holy rood or 
cross, when perfectly made, had the image of our Saviour extended with 
that of the Virgin Mary and St. John on each side. This representation 
alluded to a passage in St. John (chapter zix. ▼. 26), Christ on the 
Cross saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved standing by. This 
was called the rood, and it was placed over the screen which divided the 
nave from the chancel of our churches, and conveyed to our ancestors 
a fiiU tvpe of the Christian Church. The Church militant was repre- 
sented by the nave, the Church triumphant bv the chancel, intimating 
that all who would go from the one to the other, must pass under tha 
rood, or in other words, carrv the cross and suffer affliction. InstalHW 
of the rood may be seen in Norwich and Winchester Cathedrals. 

That in Norwich Cathedral was erected by Bishop Hart It is at pre- 
sent the organ loft, on which was erected the principal rood or cross : 
beneath it was situated Holyrood Chapel, in which Jesus' mass was sung 
ooee every week. 

To the Chapel of the Sepulchre, in Winchester Cathedral, which is a 
dark chapel below the organ stairs, there used formerly to be great resort 
in Holy Week, to witness the Mass of the Passion of our Saviour, as 
yet celebrated in the Roman churches on the Continent. On the walls 
of this chapel are discovered rude paintings of the taking down from the 
cross, the lying in the sepulchre, the descent into umbus, and the 
appearance of our Lord to Mary Masdalen, from whose lips the word 
** Rabboni " is seen to proceed, with kindred subjects. 

Since the 8th oentunr the festival of the Exaltation of tho Holy Cross 
has been removed by the Latin church to the 8d of May, which is called 
Holy Cross Day, or the Day of the Invention of the Cross ; it being 

' In the y9f 642, Henelitos rwtortd to Meuot Calvary the tme eroas, which 
had been carried off, fourteen years before, by Cosroes, King of Persia, upon his 
taking Jemaalem fh>ni the Emperor Phooaa ; in memory of this event the feeti- 
▼aI of the Exaltation of the Croaa was afterwards held on the 14th of Septem- 
ber. — Emty. Brii, 

* The eccleeiastical emblems with which St Helena is represented are these ; 
she is crowned, with a Urge eroes in her arms, of a tall stature, and she is alio 
occasionally depicted with a Utrd^ and titd to tks cross. 8. Borgia de Cruoe Veli- 
terna, c. 27, &c. At the foot of the Velitem Croat, beneath the figure of our 
Lord, is a circular compartment, with a half-figure of a woman, hariog a nimbus 
rouod the head, the hair curled, and adorned with a band, as if of pearls, and in 
a rich Jewelled dreta. This maj be conjectured to be the Empresa Helena, to 
whom was granted the favour of finding the true cross, and who is represented 
in several ancient croeses. On the reverse side, in the oentre compartment, is 
an Agrnus Dei, enamelled upon a field of gold, without nimbus or bejincr, which 
are usually found in this emblem of the Lamb which b so frequent in eariy 
Christian art In the oldest eiamplee, as in this, the colour of the cross is red.^- 
ywyin'j GlottMry o/ SeelmtuUeai AnJUttctm^ 
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supposed that the event took place about the month of Maj, or early 
in the spring of the year 826.* 

One of the earliest Christian writers has composed two hjmna for Uie 
occasions of Holy Cross Day and Holy Rood Day, and they may be 
found in the Koman breviary. One of these alludes to the panioii 
flower, which has obtained the name of the Holyrood flower, not only 
because it flowers at this period of the year, but because the leaves, len- 
drils, and different parts of the flower, have been supposed, by the reli* 
gious, to represent the instruments of our blessed Saviour's passion; 
whence the name Passi Flora, and the great veneration in which it is held 
in some foreign countries : the five stamens have been compared to the 
five wounds of Christ, the three styles to the nails by which he was fiied 
to the cross, the column which elevates the germs to the cross itself or to 
the pillar to which he was bound, and the rays of the nectary to the 
crown of thorns.' The common passion flower, which lasts a long while 
in blossom, generally goes out of flower after Holyrood. 

In the primitive ages of Christianity, before churches for divine worship 
were common, service was often performed under a cross raised in some 
convenient place. Such was St. Paul's Cross in London, where the prac- 
tice continued until the Reformation. Such was also the antique cross in 
the Market-place of Halifax, Yorkshire. The cross being a sign used in 
civil contracts, it became usual to touch or swear by it before reading and 
writing in transactions relative to public and private business, and crosset 
were erected in the open places of towns and cities, where even to this 
day fairs, marts, statutes, and markets are held.' Sermons were preached 
at these spots, and public pageants or processions usually commenced from 
them or terminated there : hence Edward I. erected crosses at every place 
where the corpse of Queen Eleanor rested on its way to interment, desiring 
those spots to, be considered holy. Every churchyard in early times had 
its crosi>, on which the bodies of the dead were placed while the servioa 
was read ; every turning in the road had also its cross, and the boundaries 
of parishes had the same marks.^ 

At Leigh ton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, is a relio of oonsiderabk 
antiquity, in the form of a Gothic cross of stone, beautiful even in decay; 
it stands in the open area of the Market-place, and is supposed to bars 
withstood the operations of time for more than 500 years, bat by whom 
or on what occasion it was erected, even tradition does not attempt to 
reveal ; its form is pentagonal, in height thirty-eight feet : the upper 
story is divided into five niches, each containing a statue ; the fint is ia 
an episcopal habit, the second represents the Virgin and Josus, the third 
appears to be designed for St. John the Evangelist, the others are too 
mutilated to be defined. 

In the centre of the s(|uare at Halifax, a little higher in the street than the 
cross, stood a Maypole used by the Romans in their celebrated festival called 
Floralia, which usually commenced on the 4th of the Calends of May. 
The feasts held at that time were called Maxima, and were kept b}* costly 
banquets and oblations. Constantino the Great forbade these entertain- 

' Butler. Burton. * Ilortut Anglicua. 

' Greeirs Hist, of Worcester. « CUvis Calendaria. 
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mentt, bnl thaj were renewed hj Hoooriiie and Aroedios in tbe first year of 
tbeir empire, and in Britain, under other forma, hare deaeended to oor own 
times. 

Nothing can exceed the affection the Britons testified for the memory 
of their excellent Empress, St Helena. To this patroness of churches 
innumerable sacred edifices hsTS been dedicated throughout our island; 
to enumerate the whole of them would be impossible. Far and wide, 
edificea, crosses, roads, and other monuments, hsTe been raised to per- 
petuate her goodness. 

In Colchester, the native place of St Helena, most things have refer- 
ence to her and to her finding the cross; the streets in particular exemplify 
this, the main street representing the shaft or body of the cross, and Heaa 
Street and North Hill the transverse part of the same.' In the parish 
of St. Nicholas, in that city, there is a cave bearing this princess' name; 
and the chapel, a place of rreat antiquity, is said to have been founded 
by the Empress herself. Just within the entrance of Colchester Castle 
are also exhibited some clumsy images of Helena and Constantine, carved 
in stone, but manifestly of modem date. A curious testimonial to tbe 
Empress exists in King Henry the Fifth's Charter to the City of Col- 
chester, the initial letter of which represents St Helena before the cross 
finely illuminated.' 

Id London, where Helena held her oourt alternately with Colchester, a 
religious edifice, to the east of Crosby Square, was founded by William 
^Rtxwilliam, in commemoration of the discovery of the cross by St. Helena. 
It is Nad to have been built A. D. I2I0, and was called *^ the Priory of 
St Helen's the Less." The Church of St Helen's the Great stands 
north-east of Threadneedle Street 

In Yorkshire' abundant traces exist of St. Helena; in York four 
churches bear her much-loved name : attached to one, an ancient edifice 
in the parish of Leeds, was a medicinal well, yet in existence. There 
waa also Burgh Wallis, near Doncaster, St. Helen's Foord, at Wetherby, 
and St EUen^s Chapel, at Wilton, which last was founded bv Sir William 
Bulmer in the reicrn of Henry the Eighth ; one in Werkd jke, another at 
Kilusea, in the Uoldemess wapentake, with the churches of Skipwith, 
Stillingfleet, Thoranby, in the Ouse and Derwent wapentake. In Corn- 
wall there is a church dedicated to St Helen, and the Church of Elstow 
or Helenstowe in Bedford, since turned into a monastery, is also named 
as having this Queen for its patron saint. 

There are churches dedicated to St Helena at Derby, Warrington, EaAt 
Bfedina in the Isle of Wight, Norwich, Worcester, and Abingdon. St 
Helen's, Worcester, is one of the most ancient edifices in that city.^ The 
ancient hospital of St. Helen, at Abingdon, when refounded in 1533, 
received the denomination of Christchurcn.* In Monmouthshire churches 
exist of St Helen's name : there is also one at Wiltoo, a town situated 
in a vale on the Hum her, dedicated to her. 

St. Helen's Porch is yet in existence in the mesn church of St Helen's, 

* Morant'i Hist of Colohetter. * Britton and Br»jley. 

' .\llen't Hist of York. * Oreea*s Worcester. * Magna Brit 
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Auckland, a village so called from the name of tbe Empreas. Id 1844, 
in the month of April, the tongue of the bell of St Helen's, Auckland, 
dropped out, which, af^er having been divested of the nut which had been 
accumulating from time immemorial, was found to bear this inscription : 
<* Sancta Helena, ora pro nobis," also a bishop's mitre and crest, with tbe 
initials A. and W. at right angles. Very superstitious ideas were formerly 
attached to bells.* 

At the east end of the side-aisles in Durham Cathedral are g^tes leading 
into the east transept, commonly called the Nine Altars. One of these 
altars was dedicated to St. Aidan and St. Helena.' 

This interesting part of Durham Cathedral is thus described:-— 

'' In the eastern or highest part within the church were the nine altaiSi 
dedicated and erected in honour of several saints, and of them taking 
their names, as the inscriptions thereof will declare; the altars being 
placed north and south, one from another, along the firont of the chnrch, 
m an alley the whole breadth thereof. In the middle of which front 
was the Altar of the Holy Fathers, St. Cuthbert and St Bede, having 
all the aforesaid altars equally divided on either hand, on the soath four, 
and on the north four. 

" On the south were the following i-^- 

** 1. The Altar of St. Oswald and St Lawrence. 

<< 2. The Altar of St Thomas of Canterbury and St Catherine. 

«8. The Altar of St John the Baptist and St Blarsaret. 

<'4. The Altar of St Andrew and St Mary Magdalene, being the 
outermost altar towards the south. 

« On the north side of St Cuthbert and St. Bede's Altar, wen these 
four following : — 

<< I. The Altar of St Martin and St Edmund. 

« 2. The Altar of St. Peter and St Paul. 

** 3. The Altar of St Aidanus and St Helena. 

<< 4. The Altar of the Holy Archangel, St Michael, bong the outer* 
most towards the north. 

'' Over each of these altars is a window representing the history which 
is attached to it On the north side, the third was the piotara of 8L 
Aidanc and St. Helena, with the like windows and lights ns the rest, 
presenting the picture of 8t Aidane in his episcopal attire, with a cn^ 
sier in his hand, whose soul after his death was represented to be cairied 
to heaven in a sheet by two angels. In this were some part of the 
history of Christ, and the picture of a king and two other saints ; as also 
the picture of St. Helena io a blue habit, she being a princess; which 
contained the ator}* of the religtous of all orders of her sex, and her r^ 
sorting often to their churches, and the picture of Our Lady and the 
Angel Gabriel appearing to her, and tbe Holy Ghost overshadowing hf&tf 
with the lily springing out of the lilypot ; and underneath ib$ middb 
stone-work were four angels. Above were four turret windQin,'with Amw 
apostles ; and the picture of God Almighty above all, in another litlb 
window, with Christ in his arms."* 

* Fosbrooke's British MoDaehism. * HutchinaoD'i Dorhaa. 

■ This extract is taken fk-om the ** History and Antiquitiei of Dmham fsths 
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II woald aloiott Appear that the sabject of the Coaoeptioii had been 
cxpreaslj eeleoted for St. Helen's windoWy from the fact that a slar had 
been thrown on her bright fame bj the second marriage of her hasband, 
and that the lilj epringing forth from the lil^pot was an emblem of her 
nnocence. 

**A Popiah chapel, dedicated to St Helen, was in use in Qaeen Eliza- 
beth's time, in Halifax in Yorkshire, near the remains of which, in the 
pfesent daj, is a remarkably fine well, bearing also the name of the Em- 
press. Very near St. Helen's Well, a spot yet bears the name of Halli« 
well, or Holy Well Oreen.' It was common among the early Christians 
to dedicate remarkable springs to particular saints, to whoee merits any 
cores they might perform were attributed. Upon the saint's day" wboae 
name the welTbore, the people were wont to assemble to make their of- 
ferings or vow to her, a custom which was afterwards changed to that of 
■doming the well with boughs and flowers, and entertaining thenfoeWea 
with music, dancing, eating cakes, and drinking ale. The Chapel of St 
fielen, ai HalifaZ| is now converted into a cottace, but, it can be seen, 
kas been a place of greater account : in one of Uie walls they show yoa 
a large stone, which is called the Cross," continues the historisn of thia 
place, '^ which is sometimes visited by strangers, who at the same time 
inouire for the well ; and from the behaviour of some of them, the in- 
habitanta concluded they were Papists, whose seal brought them hither 
to behold this once famous place, of which their forefathers were despoiled. 
Clarke Bridge, Halifax, seems to have been first built by the clergy, to 
enable them to pass more conveniently from the church to the Holy Weil 
00 the opposite bank." 

The worship of springs and fountains is of very ancient date, aa ap- 
pears from heathen authors and Christiso monuments, and among many 
other British customs, was kept up by the Saxons long after their con- 
version to Christianity. This appears from injunctions and canons made 
to forbid them.. In 967, it appears from some constitutions of Edgar, 
taken from a Saxon penitential : ** We teach that prieats shall abolish all 
heathenish superstitions, and forbid the worship of wells, and of trees, 
and of stona. Here an allusion is also made to the stone altars erected 
in the fields, of which many remains may be found. The same peni- 
tential contains a prohibition against ** vowing or bringing alms or ofier- 
ings to any wells, or stones, or tree, or to any creature, but only in God's 
Dame to God's church." A Saxon homily of Bishop Lupus, mentions 
some, who, being seduced by the devil, in their afliictions vow their alma 
either to well or stone ; and in another, he cautions men against worship- 
ping wells or trees. Thb foolish custom of worshipping sod bringing 

(faml/* to which the reader is ref e rred for an aceoant at length of the other eight 
altars. 

' *« 1 ha?e the copj of a deed withoet date, hut which, bj the witnemes, masl 
have been ezeented between the yean 1279 and 1824, wherein WUliam de Oeele 
grants an asiart in linley to Henrj de Saero Fonte de Stajnland, which ahows 
that the name of the abore Holj Well is no new conceit, but a real |>tece of aa- 
tiquitjr, perhaps much older than the time of thii deed.'* — Waison'i liiil. tf 
JiaU/ax, 
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offerings to trees and fountains continued after the Conquest, u appeui 
by a pynod at London in 1102, bj the constitutions of Walter, Bishop 
of Worcester, in 1240, and the injunctions of Oliver, Bishop of Lincolii| 
in r2S0; which two last forbid the worshipping of Cenie and Roll's 
W^^ll, h^t. Edward's Well, near St. Clement's at Oxford, and St Lau- 
rence's Well, near Peterborough.* The superstitious veneration paid to 
St. Winifred's Well needs scarcely to be mentioned.' 

After the accession of Constantine to the imperial dignity, Helena ia 
said to have revisited her native country. It is on record, that she did ao 
after her return from Palestine, which is unlikely at her extreme age : at 
an earlier date she most probably returned to Britain, either to vi^it her 
grandson Constans, or to inspect the government which Constantine had 
entrusted to his delegates. Kennet, in his '* Parochial Antiquities," de- 
clares, that '^ after Helena discovered the cross, and on her return home- 
wards, she built a castle of her own name in Silesia, and another in 
Sp<ain, near Callacium, which we now c»lt Cales; and first arriving in 
Ireland, which was but a short cut from Spain, and thence steering for 
North Wales, landed at Aber Segont, near that fair walled town whieh 
wo now call Caernarvon, where Constans, her grandchild, had built a 
city." Within the old town there still stands a little chapel, and a deli- 
cate spring of running water close by, both bearing St. Helen's name, in 
memory of her landing there ; and from the gates of this city is both a 
crossway and also a cross of stone, standing in Bivio. Between the two 
ways, ariseth a great causey of hard durable stone, for such is the natnra 
of those stones that they will not wear away, the way on each side being 
worn out knee-deep, which the inhabitants call Sarn Elen Weddaw, u r., 
St. Helen the Powerful's Causeway, and runneth southward through the 
rocky ragged straits of the mountains, even to the south partji of the 
kingdom."* 

The noted Sam or Llwybr Helen, the Causeway or Path of Helen, 
which is a road through North Wales, supposed to ha^ been made bj 
this Queen, ^ is thus described by Pennant : — " This road is now entirely 
covered with turf, but by the rising of it, is in most parts very visible ; 
beneath are the stones which form it, and it extends in all its course to 
, the breadth of eight yards. There are tumuli near it in various plaeesi 
it being very usual for the Romans to inter near their highways. Close 
to the i>art in question (where this road appears for the first time on a 
common) is one, in which were found five urns ; the whole materials of 
it are composed of burnt earth and stones, with several fragraenta of 
bricks, which had been placed round the urns to keep them from being 
crushed." 

The causeway of Helen also ran under the summit of the vast Berwjn 
mountains, being there an artificial road calle<i Fordd Helen, or Helen'a 
way,^ and those also in Llanbadyr Odyn in Cardiganshire, and from 

* Mag. Brit. * Morant*8 History and Antiquities of Essex. 

* Konnett's Parochial Antiquities. * PennanL 
' Peouant, from the annotation on Camden. 
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Breeknoek to Neath in Olamorgmshire, paned under tbe 
creat Empreee. Pen Gaer Helen b a loftj hill, about twencj-i* 
ftom Segontium : Pennant aaoended to the summit, in hopes of a 
!ng more of Helen's, noted road, but without success. Mi ar . 
or the field of Helen, is also the name siTen to another ] i ^ 
Oiraldus considered the course of the road. Of the Via L«yi 
same author remarks : " There is no Roman road so perfect as this ; 
the Via Oocidentalis, it bears the name of Sam Helen. The foui 
of almost all the roads through Wales ha?e, in &ct, been attribi 
St Helena, the mother of Constantine.' 

' K«aaMf s PttooUal AntiqaitiM. 
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CARTANDIS' 

Eugenius slain in battle — Decree of Mnximus — Prayers of the widow and BoUt 
ladies — The Piots interrupt their deTotions — Appeal of Cartandia to Maiimaa 
— His generous sympathy — He sends her escorted to Carrick — Attack of Fle^ 
isb robbers — She returns to the Emperor — Enmity of the Picta — Their remos- 
strances — Scene of the PictH and Cartandis before Maximua — Her agony and 
entreaties — Success of Cartandis through the good feeling of the Emperor. 

The history of this Queen forms a touching episode in the life of Maxi* 
mus the Roman, who ruled in Britain in the fourth century. Sbe was 
the wife of Eugenius I., King of Scots, — a princcM of the blood rojal 
of Wales, and is cited as an instance of connubial affection. 

Eugenius was slain in a fatal battle fought against MaximuB, who bad 
invaded Scotland ; and bis body which was discovered among heaps of tha 
dead, was interred, by order of that leader, with the honour and oeremonj 
usually bestowed on the funeral of lloman princes. Afterwaida an ediet 
was passed, that by an appointed day all the Scots should quit that part 
of the kingdom, under penalty of death or imprisonment : they were uk^ 
wise required to surrender their bouses and possessions to such penona as 
were nominated by the Romans. In consequence of this decree, nanj 
took refuge in Ireland, the Western Isles, Norway, and Denmark ; whib 
the few who remained were either taken prisoners by the Picta, then in 
alliance with the Romans, or enlisted from pure despair in the seirioe of 
their enemies.' 

Cartandis, widow of the deceased King, learning that hit remains had 
been consimied to the earth under another form of religion than hsr 
own,' was distressed with apprehensions for the repose or his departed 
spirit, and from the moment of bis funeral obsequies had remuned con- 
stantly on the spot, which contained the relics of all that waa dear to 
her, occupying herself in particular prayers and devotions for the sool 
of the dead. Many noble ladies were with her, who, joining in hsr 
mourning, united their own devotions with hers, for their hoabands and 
other relatives who bad been slain with Eugenius in defending their 
country, and were interred at the same place. 

While occupied in this manner, the Picts, who had first instigated 
Maxinius to isi^ue the edict of banishment, arrived at the spot and inter- 
rupted them in their sorrowful duty, by acquainting Cartandis with ths 
penalty attached to the neglect of the Roman mandate. The snpplioa- 

* This ia a Tariation of the name of Cartismandua. * IloUnahed, Scott. 

* She was probably of the sect of Pelagius, who was a Welshman. 

(IM) 
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tiooa of (hriMndiM and ber attendante to be left unmoleated were vaio ; 
the fierce Picts insiated on their eomplying with the decree, and enforcing 
their oommanda with Tiolenoe, thej ill-treated and inanlted many of these 
ttoble and nnfortonate women. 

The Queen, aoeompanied by some of her British relatiTes, two gentle- 
women, and a male attendant, repaired in person to the presence of Msz- 
imns, to oompUin of the indignity which had been offered her. She 
addressed a pathetic remonstrance to that general, soliciting his permis- 
sion for herself snd her maidens to continue in that country during the 
remaioder of their Htcs, even though it were in the moat servile state, 
proTi<led that at their death they might be interred in the same grave as 
their husbands. Mazimus, compassionating the misfortonas and afflictkNl 
of Cartandis, whose conjugal affection he could not but admire, assigned 
to her the city of Carrick for an abode, with certain other revenues for 
the maintenance of her royal dignity. 

The generous Mazimus also appointed some persons to attend Oartandis 
for her protection while on her progress to a village not far distant from 
Carrick : scarcely, however, had the Roman escort safely conveyed her 
thither, and departed, after receiving her farewell and thanks, having, aa 
they thought, left her in security, than a band of Pictish robbers on 
horseback was encountered by the ill-fated party. The fierce troop pat 
the ffroom of Cartandis to the sword, and not only roughly treated her 
leasale attendants, but despoiled them and their royal mistress of all they 
p o s s e s s e d. Cartandis, however, succeeded in effecting her escape back lo 
Mazimus ; the Roman general being converted from a foe into a friend. 
He received her with all the honour and respect due to her rank and suf- 
imngs, and, aa nearly as he waa able, restored to her the value of the 
p r op et ty of which she hsd been deprived : the renninder was soon after 
isgained, upon the capture of the robber Picts, who were pimiahed with 
death for the outrage which they had committed. 

Cartandis, on this, became a mark for the enmity of the Piols, when 
Umt learnt how kindly Mazimus had received her, and how severely he 
had punished those who had despoiled and insulted her. They sent a 
deputation of nobles of their nation to compUin to him of his having 
thus taken part against them in fiivour of a woman who was their enemj) 
and, moreover, a prisoner and in their power. For her sake, they said 
Mazimus ought not to have pot to death men who were friends of theirs, 
and allies of Rome : they proceeded to require that, in conformity with 
the proscription which had been issued, Cartandis should be despoiled 
of her poasessions, and detained a captive in Britain. 

Cartandis was herself present at the interview of Mazimus with the 
Pieuih chieftains, and had to support a Kcene of great trial, before the 
Roman general surrounded by the powerful soldiers of the empire, as she 
listened as these barbarians proceeded in discussing the future dcstioy 
thev desired to be awarded her. When they came to that part of their 
emcMiMy which concerned her imprisonment, and she perceived tbcir de- 
sign was to send her to Wales, her former country, in opposition to that 
wish nearest her t^eart, she broke forth into a passionate lamentation, be- 
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wailing in piteous accents her miserable &te, and ODtreftliDg imlber thai 
her life might be offered upon her husband's tomb. 

Raising her clasped hands to Maximus, she besooght thai generoui 
prince, in the most earnest and pathetic manner, that ho wovld be pUsaaed 
to permit her cither to pass the sad remainder of her prewnt widowed 
state in the manner she found most conformable to her fedingi, or elao 
to take it from her at once. At this moving spectadoi all preaent, the 
Picts alone excepted, were deeply affected, and the sorrow-atrickeB QiweB 
obtained her supplicated boon : the request of the Piotiah nobka wm 
refused, and Cartandis, having a portion assigned to her, anitaUe lo hu 
rojal birth and dignity, received permission to depart inlo whftliw 
quarter of the country she pleased, and was suffered to lim fhwa thai 
time forward, under the protection of the mighty Bomaoi 
lested and undisturbed.' 

'Holinahed. 
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BMWiUft of H«l«Ba — Tbe Mpirantfl for lier hu»d — Her Falbor wishes ber mer- 
rkge limxJMM propoeed — Codob olJeeU, but coneMits tt Icofcth — I>epiit*- 
lioD — Cbarmeter of Mazimvt— He arritee at Soatbanptoa — Promlte, and cere- 
moo J of Ifarriage — Dream of Maxen-Wledig, a Welsh romaDoe— Caemanroii — 
The Fort — The Win — Kjvan-Meriadeo of Armoriea — Maximns and bis bride 
at Tr^Tes — 8t Martin of Tours — The deTotion of Helena to bim — Gratian's 
Cite — Ursttla and the ** Eleren Thousand** Tiotims — Snoeesees of Maximns— 
Reversea— His death, and thai of his son Victor — The Tears of Helena, and 
her Fountain. 

Though Helena ap Eodda is leae dutiDgaithed in Brftiah Hialorj 
than her illoalriona relatiTe and Minted namesake, the mother of Con* 
stantine, her oharaeter, and the particnlars of her life, are not devoid ol • 
interest, as affording an instanoe of female inflnenoey and as on« of tha 
earliest patrons of Christianity. 

The fiuber of Helena was son ct Csradocns, Dmke of Cornwall, th« 
aneient tin oonntty, and mndson of the Asckmodatns,' or ** Bimn ap 
Lljr," ' so noted in the times of Constantins. jSodda,' or Oetavius, aa 
he was deiiominated bj the Romans, Doha of the Wisseana,^ had marrisd 
Onala, sister of St. Helena, and recaiTid with her, as a bridal dowry, the 
kingdom of North Wales, it being the second tkna dial tenitory had 
been oonTeyed to a new line of monarchs, by maniafa mth a daoghtav 
of that roysJ boose. Eodda and Goala, by their tnhm, aoMactaJt in out 
the familiea of Wales and Cornwall ; and the vaal poaaesiioai tbsi.iinitedLk, 
vsder their oootrol, were destined to beeome, in prooeaa at time, the 
marriage-portion of their only child Helena,* whose nobk inheritaoea 
eansed her to be soight by many an aspiring adrentorer. The yoon^ •< 
princess herself, who was bom at Caer Segont, or Caemarron, possessea 
qoaiifieations which rendered her worthy ^ her lofty destiny. The in- 
ereasing years of her aged parent made him anxioua to see this child, 
who was his sole heir, settled in marriage with some prince, whose merits 
entitled bim to sooceed to the regal dignity ; and fearing, least in the 

* Rowland's Moaa Antlqoa. 

* Bran ap LI jr is celebrated for his talonr, and as being the ancestor of Ar- 
thar and all those heroes who oonteoded against the Romans, Basons, and Daaee 
for the freedom of their monataia-dietrkt. — Qmft^ ^ Mmmoutk^ Lm f fmhi tf , 

* Or Edema, sometimes written Patemos or Fadara, Bdeni ap Padaf% er 
«* with the criomoB cloak.**— Ow«n*« Cum, Bwf, 

* The Wlodi, or people of Woreeeter, o?er whom Teoatlas had formerly reigaed. 

> Warrington, Gibbon, Pennant 

(IW) 
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event of his own death, without some preyions arrangement to thnt i-fTeei, 
other aspirants to the crown might spring np^ Eudda ctlled a couriril of 
state, to take the subject into consideration. The king inquired of his 
assembled nobles, which of his family they would prefer to reign Ofcr 
them at his death, and the majority were desirous of sccnrins peace to 
the nation, by bestowing the Princess Helena on some nobb Boman. 
Several members of the British senate dissented in favour of Conan Me- 
riadec,' the king's nephew, who was present, whom they wished to bo> 
come their ruler. Caradocus, Duke of Cornwall, son of Trmhewiney and 
cousin of St. Helena, gave his opinion in favour of Maximus, the Roman 
senator — a person not only allied to the imperial family, and educated in 
Rome, but his own cousin, being a son of Llewelyn, his father*! hrodieri 
and equally related with himself to the royal fiimily of Britain. Tkii 
proposition met with general approbation, except from Conan, who him- 
self aimed at the crown, and was much displeased at it : the matter, how* 
ever, being arranged in favour of Maximus, Conan consented that Mau- 
ritius, his son, should become the ambassador of Eudda to the imperial 
court. 

Accordingly, Maximus was duly informed by Mauritios of the intflBtiooi 
of King Eudda to honour him with the hand of the lovely Helena, with 
the reversion of the crown in perspective. The embassy met with an 
honourable reception at the court of Rome, where Mauritius waa noUy 
entertained ; and Maximus greatly pleased with the brilliant proapeet thai 
awaited him, undertook the journey into Britain.' 

Flavins Clemens Maximus was bom in a second marriage of LlewdjUi 
the brother of Coel, with a Roman lady. The place of his birth is dif^ 
ferently stated : Spain, Rome, and Britain contend for the honour. Hii 
near relationship to the imperial family had caused him to be edndited il 
the capital with great care,' and by his bravery he rendered hinsdf 
worthy of the distinction at which he eventually arrived.* The poets 
write of him as a robber-chief; but lofty talents he no doubt possosed. 
Long before Maximus was invited to Britain by Eudda, he had made that 
country his residence, having been called thither to repel the Pieta and 
Scots : his noble conduct towards Cartandis, which has been named in har 
Life, gives a favourable view of his character. 

At the time when the British embassy reached him, Maximus was 
contending with Gratian and Valentinian for a third share in the Bomaa 
Empire, which they had refused to accord him : his progress towards the 
island-home of his future wife was marked by the subjugation of aereral 
cities of the Franks, while his train was speedily augmented by a lain 
number of followers. This popular chief arrived in safety at Soutt- 
ampton. But his expecting father-in-law regarded his martial array as 
having a hostile aspect, and, struck with sudden fear, ordered his nephew 
Conan immediately to raise an army to oppose his further progress.' 

The tidings of the misunderstanding which had arisen in the mind of 

* Palgrave. * Polwhele's Cornwall ' DanieL 

* In LIuyd'8 Brev. of Brit he is called " the Robber of Riohborooi^'' 

* Qeoflfrej of Monmoath. 
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Eodda hftnog reaehed tlie Boomh prinoei he oonsulted with Mauritius as 
to the oouna which it would Gs hest for him to take. Thej detenuioed 
to send twelve aged omd, beariug oliTe-braDches io their hands, to Conan. 
This embasij was admitted to a hearing, and it was stated that Maxim us 
had eome from the two Emperors of Rome oo a Tisit, the object of #hich 
was peace and not war ; when Conan and others persuaded Eudda to 
desist from his contemplated hostilities. Af^r this, Maximus was con- 
ducted bj Conan to London, where he had an interview with Eudda. 
Prior to their meeting, Caradocus and Mauritius had priTately consulted 
with the Kiuff, when the former stronfftj urged the suit of Maximus, and 
tnded with the following words : ** Should jou refuse him, what right 
eoold jou plead to the crown of Britain against him ; for he is the cousin 
of Constantine, and the nephew of King Coel, whose daughter Helena 
posseMed the crown bj an undeniable right V* ' The Kins acquiesced, 
and the people, being uniformly in favour of the match, Maximus was 
promised the hand of Helena ap Eudda, and the rich inheritance she 
oerifed from her parents.' 

The nuptial oeremon j took place at CaemarroD, where Eudda resided and 
held a wp\ court There jet exists, in the Wekh Unguage, a ikbolous stonr 
relaliag to this circumstance, which is called ** the Dream of Maximus. 

Ladj Charlotte Quest has devoted herself to the trsnsUtion of thb 
Batkmal composition, ** The Dream of Maxen Wledig, or The Glorious," 
of which the following is an extract. That very interesting tradition, so 
poetically oonnected with the subject of this bi(^;raphy, is composed in 
these terms : — 

*' Maxen Wledig was Emperor of Rome, and he was a comelier man, 
and a better and a wiser, than any emperor that had been before him. 
While hunting one day, he fell asleep and had a dream, in the course of 
which he came to an island, the fairest island in the whole world ; and he 
tvaTersed the island from sea to sea, cTcn to the farthest shore of the 
isbod : Talleys he saw, and steeps and rocks of woodrooa height, and 
ragged precipices ; neter yet saw he the like. And thenoe he beheld an 
island in the sea, facing thb rugged land ; and between him and this 
island was a country of which the plane was as large as the sea, the 
mountain as rast as the wood ; and from the mountain ne saw a river that 
flowed through the land, and fell into the sea. And at the mouth of the 
river he beheld a castle, the fairest that man ever saw ; and the gate of 
the castle was onen, and he went into the castle ; and in the castle he saw 
a fair hall, of which the roof seemed to be all gold ; the walls of the hall 
seemed to be entirely uf glittering precious gems ; the doors all seemed to 
be of gold ; golden seats he saw m the hall, and ailrer tables ; and on a 
seat opposite to him he beheld two auburn-haired youths playing at chess ; 
he saw a silver board for the chess, and golden pieces thereon. The gar- 
meutu of the youths were of jet-black satin, and duplets of ruddy gold 
bound their hair, whereon were sparkling jewels of great price, rubies and 
gemii, alternately with imperial stones ; buskins of new cordovan leather 
on their feet, fastened by slides of red gold. 

* Geoffrcj of Monmouth. * Roberts's Netes to British History. 
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<< And beside a pillar in the hall he saw a hoary-headed mail, in a ditir 
of ivory, with the figures of two eagles of ruddy gold thereoo ; biaealels 
of gold were upon his armsy and many ring» upon his handa^ and a 
golden torque about his neck, and his hair was bound with a gMm 
dindem. He was of powerful aspect; a chess-board of goM was Defefa 
him, and a rod of gold and a steel file in his hand, and ha was carrbg o«l 
chess-men. 

** And he saw a maiden sitting before him in a obair of mddj goM: 
not more easy than .to gaie upon the sun when brighteati was it to bak 
upon her by reason of her beauty. A vest of white nlk was upon the 
maiden, with clasps of red gold at the breast; and a sureoat of gold liMiia 
was upon her, and a frontlet of red gold upon her head, and nibiea and 
gems were in the fronUet, alternating with pearls and imperial stones; 
and a girdle of ruddy gold was around her. She waa the fiurest sight 
that man ever beheld. 

<< The maiden arose from her chair before him, and he threw hia anas 
about the neck of the maiden, and they two sat down together in the diair 
of gold ; and the chair was not less roomy for them both, than fbr the 
maiden alone. And as he had his arms about the maiden'a neek, and Ui 
cheek by her check, behold, through the chafing of the doga at thair 
leashing, and the clashing of the shields as they struck against each other, 
and the beating together of the shafts of the spears,' and the neighing 
of the horses and their prancing, the Emperor awoke. 

'' And when he awoke, nor spirit urn existence waa left him, bacsms 
of the maiden whom he had seen in his sleep, for the love of the naidan 
pervaded his whole frame. Then his household spake nnto him, * Loid,' 
said they, < is it not past the time for thee to take thy food V Ther eo pon 
the Emperor mountai his palftey, the saddest man uiat mortal everaaWi 
and went forth towards Rome. 

" And thus he was during the space of a week. When thay of Iha 
household went to drink wine and mead out of golden vomsIs, he want 
not with any of them ; when they went to listen to soofls and tales, ha 
went not with them there; neither would he be persuaded to do anything 
but sleep. And as often as he slept, he beheld in hia dreana the msidan 
be loved beat ; but, except when he slept^ he saw nothing of her, for te 
knew not where in the world she was. 

*< At length Maxen sent for his wise men, and told them of hia dream; 
and by their advice he sent messengers into difierent parte of the worid, 
to discover the place and lady of whom he had dreamt. At the and of 
the year they returned without success, and he was very sonowfiiL Than 
Maxcn went to the spot where he had slept, and pointed it oat himaelt 
* Behold, this is where I was when I saw the dream, and I went towaids 
the source of the river westward.' On which thirteen meaMngers set 
forth on the track prescribed, and at last, in the great ship, they crossed 
the sea, and came to the island of Britain. And they traversed the island 

' When sleep had first come upon Maxen, '* his attendants stood and set «p 
their shields around him upon the shafts of their spears, to proleet kim from tke 
sun, and thej placed a gold enamelled shield under his head. And ao Maxen 
slept" To this the passage above refers. 
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mM tkej Mme to Soowdon. 'Behold,' aud tWy^ ^IIm iiiggKl Und tiii^J 
mu OMiter ww/ And tbey went forward nDtil they saw Anglesey befofw 
tiMfli, and until they aaw Arvon ' likewise. ' Behold/ said they, ' the 
liMi oar master saw in his sleep.' And they aaw Aber Sain/ and a castle 
•4 tke moaih of the river. The portal of the oastle saw they open, and 
lato the castle they went; and theysaw a hall in the castle. Then said 
Iher, * Behold the hall which he saw in his sleep.' They went into the 
kali, and thcT beheld two youths playing at chess, on the golden bench. 
And they beheld the hoary-headed man beside the pillar, in the ivory 
ftuoTf oarvinff chess-men. And they beheld the maiden sitting on a chair 
of ruddy goU. The messengers bent down upon their kneea — * Empress 
•f Rome, all hail V < Ha, gentles,' said the maiden^ ' ye bear the seem- 
iag of honourable men, and the badge of envoya.* What mockery is thia 
ye do me f * We mode thee not, lady; but the Emperor of Borne hath 
teen thee in his sleep, and he has neither life nor spirit left beeause of 
ihee. Thou shalt have of us, therefore^ the ehoioe, lady — whether thou 
wiH go with ua and be made Empress of Rome, or that the Emperor 
tome hither and take thee for his wifef <Hol loids,' said the maiden, 
< I will not deny what ye say, neither will I helieve it too well. If the 
Emperor hnrea me, let him come here to seek me.' 

** And by day and night the messengers hied them baek, and when 
their hofses fiuled they bought other &esh ones. And when they eame 
to Rome, they saluted the Emperor, and asked their booo, which was 
giveu them, according as they named it. * We will be thy goidea, lord,' 
Mid they, * over sea imd over land, to the place where is the woman whom 
beat thou loveat; Ibr we know her name, and her kindred, and her face/ 
Aud immediately the Emperor set forth with hia army, and theae mea 
were his guides. Towards the ialand of Britain they went, over the aes 
and over the deep. And he conquered the IsImmI firom Beli, the son of 
MoMpui, and hia sons, and drove them to the aea, and went forward even 
unto ArvoD. And the Emperor knew the land whes he saw it. And 
when he beheld the CasUe of Aber Sain, < Look voadar/ aaid he; 'iheru 
ia the eaatle wherein I saw the damsel whom I beat love;' and he went 
fcrward into the eaatle and into the hall, and there he aaw Kynan, the 
'•oa of Eudov, and Adeen, the aon of Budov, piayiu^ at oheaa. And he 
aaw Eudov, the sod of Caradawc, sitting on a chair of ivory, carving 
ah aaa m e n . And the maiden whom he had beheld in hia aleep, he aaw 
ailting on a chair of f^ld. ' Empresa of Room,' said he, 'all hail !' and 
Ihe Kmperor thrsw his arms about her neck ; and thai night ahe became 
hia bride. 

** And the next dav in the mornings the damsel aaked her maiden* 

Crtion. And he told her to name wnat ahe would, and she asked to 
fu the island of Britain for her htktir, from the Channel to the Irish 
Sea, together with the three adjacent iatenda, to hold under the Empress 
of Rome; and to have three chief caatles made for her, in whatever 



• 
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Baek «f thtm wore one sleeve on fbe front of his oap, at a tUgh bo was a aieo- 
eeagvr, that bo barm ihoold bo doao hia in pasting throogh hootllo laadai 
15 
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places she might choose on the island of Britain. And she ehoM to ham 
the highest castle made at Arvon. And they brought thither earth ham 
Rome, that it might be more healthful for the Emperor to sleep, and nt^ 
and walk upon.' After that the two other castles were made for heri 
which were Caerlleon and Caermarthen. 

<^ Then Helen bethought her to mlike high roads from one eude lo 
another throughout the island of Britain. And the roads were made. 
And for this cause are thej called the roads of Helen Layddawe, that 
she was sprung from a native of this island, and the men of the island of 
Britain would not have made these great roads for any save her." ' 

Caernarvon, the scene of this romance, afterwards became eelebrated 
as the birthplace of Edward II., the first Prince of Wales. The river 
Seiont, from which the place derived its ancient name, rises in the heait 
of Snowdonia, and forms the lakes of Llandberis in its passage, which 
rather inclines to the southwest, till it turns abruptly to the north to reach 
the sea beneath the mighty towers of Caernarvon. The mins of Segon- 
tium are yet distinguishable on a planted hill near its exit, where the 
view of Caernarvon, with its castle and the coast of Anglesey, aeross a 
great arm of the sea, is hardly to be paralleled for beanty.* Near the 
steep bank of the river Seiont, at a small distance from the castle, is aa 
ancient Roman fort Near the comer of one of the walls, is a heap of 
stones,^ the ruins of a tower the foundation of which was aoeidentallT 
discovered some years ago. This place seems intended to seeare a land- 
ing-place from the Seiont at time of high water; and Pennant says: **1 
was informed that in Trer Beblic, on the opposite shore, had been other 
mins, the work of the same people.'' At a small distance above thi% 
and about a quarter of a mile from the Menai, is the ancient SegODtinsSy 
to the use of which the fort had been subservient. It forms an oblongs 
of very considerable extent, seemingly about six acres, plaeed on the 
summit of rising ground, and sloping down on every side. It is nam 
divided by the public road ; but in several parts are vestiges of walls ; 
and in one place appears the remnant of a building made with tileS| and 
plastered with very hard and smooth mortar ; this seems to have been 
part of a hypocaust At present a public road passes through this sln- 
tion, beyond which tho Romans had only a small ontpost or two in this 
country.* 

At Scgontium the Empress Helena ap Eudda had a chapel of her 
own, of which tho author of the '^ Mona Antiqua '' assures ns the v^ 
mains were in existence in his days.* A well, near the fort, even now 
bears the name of the princess, and some very slight remains of rains 
are to be seen adjacent, which tndition informs us is the spot npon which 
the chapel of the Empress stood. 

A Triad has been preserved, which goes at some length into the ezpe- 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth ; Carew*B Cornwall. 

* This great work was apparently the same as that commenced by St Helan, 
the Empress. 

* Skene's Rivers. * Pennant * Pennant's Wales. 

* Rowland's Mona Antiqua. 
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dilioD nodertftkeii bj '' Kjnan Meriadee and his sister Heleo, snrnsnied 
Lajddswo/ or Helen of Mighty Hrwts, the children of Eoddtr/' for the 
pnrpoee of sapportiog the claim of Msximos to the imperial throne. 
Thej raised an army of GO^OOO men in Britain, and proceeded with it 
•orost the sea to Armorica, A. i>., 383 : the desolation caused by this ab- 
•traetion of its inhabitants from the island, is said to have been the 
remote cause of the Saxon inTasion.* This is another version of the 
colonisation of Bretagne, noticed previously. 

The great reputatifm Mazirons had acquired in Britain by his military 
successes against the IMcts and Scot9, had gained the affections of the 
people, whnee predilection was still further confirmed by his marriage 
with Helena. From this time they identified their own Tiews with his, 
tnd he was constrained to accept the purple in accordance with their 
wishes.' The accession of Maxim us is placed in the year 383 ; he after- 
wards declared to St. Martin, that << be had accepted the Empire with 
regret, but that he was prepared to defend by the sword that diadem 
which had been bestowed by Heaven.'' 

After his msrrisge, Maximus, with the flower of the British yonth, 
who had rallied round bis standard, had returned with his bride into 
Oaul,^ where he established his court at Tr^es, and in defiance of his 
imperial opponents, assumed to himself the dignity of an Emperor of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Gildas remarks, that he "stretched out his 
wings'' from the seat of his empire, *'to Spain and to Italy,'' levying 
taxes on the barbarous nations by the mere terror of his name ; and the 
moderation of the sovemment of the Usurper, during whose reign not a 
single enemy or rcDcl perished, otherwise than in fair and open warfare, 
forcibly demonstrates the willing allegiance of the nations over whom he 
nled. 

St. Martin, who had, a. d. 374, been elected Bishop of Tours, and as 
an apostle, had diffused the light of Christianity throughout Gaul, de» 
sirojnng all the temples of heathenism, was received with every mark of 
respect and honour by the Emperor Yalentinian, then in that country.* 
Wnen the holy bishop waited upon the Emperor at Treves, Maximos 
made him sit at his table with the most illustrious persons of his court. 
He was placed at the right hand of the Emperor, who, in drinking, com- 
manded his scrvsnts to give him a cup, that St Martin might receive it 
again from him ; but the bishop bestowed it in his turn on the priest who 
had accompanied him on his journey, — a holv boldness, which, far from 
displeasing, gained him the favour of the Emperor, and of his whole 
court. 

The wife of Maximus, the beautifol Selena, who now held the rank 
of Empress of the West, insisted on Wi|kiiig upon the venerable priest 
whilst partaking of his scanty repast| m jf m were of mean estate. Of 
this pious British woman, Sulpicius Seferui writes thus* in his Dialogue 
on the Virtues of St. Martin : <* By day, and by night, the Queen hung 

* Conaa and Helen are here represented as brother and sister. 

* Lady C. Gaett's NoUs to the Mablaogion. * Palgrave. 

* WaxTtngtoD. * Ency. Brit 
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upon the words of Martin, and like her example in the Oonel, waifcoil 
the holy man's feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs of kl 
head. Martin, whom no woman had ever approached to toach, ooaU Ml 
escape from her assiduities, or rather submission. She thonghfc noC of 
the wealth of a kingdom, the dignity of empire, the erown and the pn^ 
pie ; nothing could remove her from the poatnre she had taken it Ui 
feet, till havinp^ a^ked her husband's consent, they together oompelled 
Martin to accede to her request, that she herself, without the aid of ser* 
vants, might be permitted to prepare him a banquet The Ueaaed man 
was reluctantly obliged to yield. The chaste prepanUona ere made by 
the hands of the Queen, the seat is placed by her, the table drawn to iL 
the water supplied by her own hands ; she serves the food which she had 
cooked, and while he partakes sitting, she persists in placing herself oa 
the floor at a distance, with the customary respect shown bj senranl^ 
imitating their modesty and humility in all she does. Herself mixes the 
wine for him to drink, herself hands it to him ; and supper being finished, 
she collects the fragments and crumbs of the bread which he had par- 
taken of, rightly judging them, by the faith in her, to be more preeioos 
relics than an imperial banquet. Blessed woman I deeerving to De oom- 
pared in piety with her who came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon — if we consider merely outward history; but if we 
compare the faith of the Queen, which we may do, apart from the 
majesty of the mystery contained in the Scripture narrativei the one eane 
to hear the wise man, the other obtained grace, not only to hear^ but to 
»enc « « « r£^Q Queen, on this occaaoii| ministered like 

Martha, and heard like Mary." ' 

St. Martin employed his influence with Maximus to preserve the Pria* 
cellianists, who were persecuted by the clergy in Spain. The Bishop of 
Tours would hold no communion with men whose religious prineiplef 
induced them to shed the blood of mankind ; and he obtained the Uvea 
of those whose death they had solicited.' 

' St. Martin introduced the monastic Rystem into Gaul, and hit example waa 
followed by his relttiTe, St Patrick, the Hibernian apostle. Martia reaided ia a 
cell made of twigs interwoven, and many of his disciples ooeapied caTema. He 
one bad any property, or bought and sold, but all things were coamum. No art 
was exercised but writing, in which the juniors alone were occupied; the seaiora 
devoting their time to prayer. They rarely left their cells, except to assemble al 
the place of prayer. They took their refection together, after the hoar of fea^ 
ing. None but the sick drank wine. St. Martin is frequently represented gi^af 
his cloak to a beggar, probably from having introduced the garb. Many of Ua 
followers were clothed with a stuff made of the brittUs of cameU^ a softer habit 
being esteemed criminal. These habits were anciently worn by British moaks 
also, AS well as those of Gaul, and hats formed of the same. The cambUt doth 
of a later period was made of goats^ wool. 

The camels' or goats* hair shirt reached firom the elbows to the knees : the 
hair material was worked into ftae threads, and woven by wesTcn on patpoasy 
One similar to them, belonging to Becket, was washed by his chaplain; they wen 
commonly infested with vermin. 

The f«ret and legs were usually bare : the Anglo-Saxons received their Tiritoft 
bj h<iKpitabIy giving them water to wash their feet and hands, and wiping 
with a towel. — Fosbrooke*a Urit. .Muuachism. 

• Ency. Brit 
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Chmlifto,' then tweiity*€iffht jean of age, had made himself conapicnons 
lU the protectioD of the CbriatiaoSf for which he was hited by the whole 
kealhen world, whoae worship he intended to abolish ntteriy.' He was 
still oootending for the Empire with Maiimns, and sent Ambrose, Bishop 
•f Milan, to him, to sue for a peaee, to whioh Mazimns seemed to incline, 
whii^, in realitj, he appears to haye conspired sgainst the life of his 
enemy. As this b the greatest blot on the character of the Christian 
Maximua, it appears worthy of particular detail. 

Oratian bad oflended the teteran soldiers, by sendiM some Alans 
against Mazimns, in preference to themselTes, and nnmVers in oonse- 
onenoe revolted to Mazimns, who msde them Urge promiaes of reward. 
This alarmed Oratian, who fled to Psris, whither Mazimns, after defeat* 
ing the Alans, purancMl his imperial foe, and fized his camp withont the 
city. After fire daya, oocnpied in slight skirmishes, with no particular 
adrantage on either side, fint the Moors, and then the rest of the army, 
deserted to the side of Mazimns, and Oratisn, with three hundred horse 
only, made his eseape to Lyons, other cities refusing him admittance. 
Mazimns, who aimed at his oppenent's personal destmotion, folbwed with 
his army, but not snoeceding by force of arms, had recourse to the lol- 
lowinc stratsgem.* He eaiWBd letters to be sent to Oratian, informing 
him that his wife was on her way to yisit him. The unfortunate Prince 
crediting the information, repaired to the banks of the Rhone, which runs 
by the city, to meet her, believing her to he approaching, and oveijoyed 
in the prospeei of tbeir meeting. When he opened the litter, and ez* 
pected to tiup hm in his embrace, he was traaeherously murdered by 
Andragathius, an adherent of Mazimns, who, with other ruffians, had 

a ■ * 1 :. • • ft • w% % • a >a ^^ • a a* 



been hired to assassinate him. By his death Mazimua became undis* 
^ied master of the Western Empire.* 

This event has left a stain on the otherwise bright fame of the Empe* 
ror Mazimus ; so imperfect is the virtue of the greatest hero of thoae 



Having rendered himself master of Qaul, Mazimus ookmiied it 
British soldiers, and nezt attempted to appeaaa his envious rival Conan, 
who, jealous of his successful suit with Helena, and subeequent elevation 
to the Empire, had laid waste some of his territories in Britain. To 
silence this competitor, Mazimus bestowed on him a portion of Oaul, 
called Armorica at that time, but after that date known under the name 
of Bretagne, or Little Britain.* This cession was made A. D. 884. 

' A burgher of a Britiih mtuiicipftl town. ■4 l rosim. * Bchard* 

* EchATd't History of Rome. « B«hMiifaBtl, Mt<L Hist AagL Pmlfrare. 

' Dr. Lappeoborg. in hit **Eoglaiid I^^^^MMfl^^^OB Kioft,*' remarks 
•B thin subject: **Thit settlenient ^i^^^^^^^Hpe, as well as a diatioct char* 
aeter and hittory to the province of Br4l^^^^^»>Qgh that country had, tnm 
tko oarlieat tiaMt, by descoot, laaf;iiage^v|H|pdiiin, beon related to Britaia^ 
yet the new eoloaiata, who were followed ^vE^ others, both male and feaala, 
aerred ttoqucetionably to bind more closely aad preserve the connexion between 
BrrUgne and the Uritone of Cornwall and Walee ; and but for this CTont, the 
heroic poetry of France and Germany had probably been without the charm cast 
over it by the traditions uf the Sangraal, of Trietaa and laeult, and of Arthur and 
Merlin. But Uritaia was tberebjr depriTed of her bravest warriors, aad thence 
the more easily became an early prey to forviga iaTaders." 
15 • 
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MazimaSy after this, sent an embassy to Cornwall, to demand from the 
King the hand of his daughter Ursula, for Conan ; and the yooDg prn- 
cess, and a numerous train of British females, many of whom were 
married women, quitted for ever the shores of their Dative ooantiy. 
Abundance of fiEibles h^ve been written of their number, the adv e a tu iee 
that befell them, and the glorious death they encountered from the nviiffe 
Huns.* They were martyred near the Lower Rhine, end bntied aft (Sh 
lognc, where a tomb was erected over their remains, and a great chmdi 
built on the spot.' This well-known edifi(» became celebratra to all time 
for the tomb of St. Ursula, and her *' eleven thousand " holy compaoiom. 
St. Ursula, <' who was the mistress and guide to heaven of so many holy 
maidens, whom she animated to the heroic practice of virtue, conducted 
to the glorious crown of martyrdom, and presented spotless to Christ, ■ 
regarded as a model and patroness by those who undertake to tvain op 
youth in the sentiments and practice of piety and religion.''* 

The sisters of the order of St. Ursula are, in the Roman Communion, 
the instructresses of young females, and their establishments, thoee of 
Ursuline Sisters, are well known all over the continent 

In the poem we have before quoted, called " the Dream of Mazen," he b 
said to have spent seven years in Britain, and after that returned to RomOi 
making many conquests by the way in the countries through which he 
passed. lie laid siege to llome, but had made no progress at the end of 
a year, when succours from Britain reached him. These were ''the bn^ 
thers of Helen Luyddawc," with a small host of Britons, "and better 
warriors were in thut small host than twice as many Romans." 

" And Helen went to see the hosts, and she knew the standards of her 
brotherti. Then came Kynan, the son of £udav, and Adeon, the son of 
Kuduv, to meet the P^mperor. And the Emperor was glad becanae of 
them, and embraced' them. 

*^ Then they looked at the Romans as they attacked the city. Said 
Kynan to bis brother, * We will try to attack the city more expertly than 
this.' So they measured by night the height of the wall, and they aeni 
their carpenters to the wood, and a ladder was made for every four men 
of their number. Now when these were ready, everyday at mid-day the 
Emperors went to meat, and they ceased to fight on both sides till all had 
finished eating. And in the morning the men of Britain took their food| 
and they drank until they were invigorated. And while the two Empe* 
rors were at meat, the Britons came to the city, and placed their laddni 
against it, and forthwith they came in through the city. 

"The new Emperor had noi time to arm himself when they fell upon 
him, and slew him, and many othen with him. And three nightit and 
three diiys were they subduing the men that were in the city and taking 
the castle. And uthirs of theai kept the city, lest any of the boat of 
Maxcn should come therein, nntil they had subjected all to their will. 

*< Then spake Maxcn to Helen Luyddawc : * I marval, lady,' said hey 
< that thy brothers have not con(|uered this city for mo.' * Lord Empe* 
ror,' she answered, * the wisest youths in the world are my brothers. Uo 

* Butler. * A. D 453.— Sigebcrt's CLruuicle. ' BuUer^s lives of Saints. 
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Ihoa tUtUr ud aik the rity of tlMm, uid if it be to their pMteeeioa 
Ibw ihklt bare it glMlij.' So die Kmpenr aad Helen weot ud 
denuided the oitj. And they told tbe Emperor tb»t oone bad taken the 
eitj, asd that none ooald give it bim, bot tbe men of the ialaiid of Brii 
tain. Then the gatea of the eitjr of Kome were opeeed, and tbe Emperor 
nt OB tbe tbrone, and all the men (rf Rome Mibmitl«d tbemeeWea nnto 

ilaw far the dream of Mizlmns ie in teeordaoce vitb tbe general fiota 
flf kietory it ii diffionlt to iaj. There ii no doubt that Maxiiaui wm one 
of the noat heroic and iDoceasfnl of Koman emperors, and it ia eqnallj 
certain that Helena eeoompaDied bim h bia were abroad. Both Roman 
sod Britiah antfaoritiea oononr in the narraUve of faia conqueita and great 
ntn^riae.' 

Helena had three aou hj Maiioiua, of «bom Victor wai the ohoaen 
ooinpanioB of bia martial expeditions. Publieiua, hie brother, retiring 
froB tbe world, aaiotned the religiou habit, and to him tbe Mother 
Churob of Segontium «u dedicated. " It stand* aboat half a mile aontb- 
ea*t of the town, and from iia royat patron, who «aa eanoniicd at bit 
dontb, beaia the name of Ltan Pehlio, or Pnblidna." ' Tbii chnroh ud 
Um chapel of Caemarron were bestowed bj King Richard II. upoB tl» 
aons of St. Hary*! at Chester, on acoount of tbeir porortj. 

"The dreea of Pabo post prjdsin, called the 'Ptlbu- of Britain,' aa 
aenn oa bia tomb, is a specimcD of that worn by a royal priest in the 
tiaM of Publioioa. Pabo, who was coetemporary with the sons of 
Helena, and the founder of Uan Pabo in Aoglesey, is clad in a long 
dalmatic, partly opened st (he side*, and bordered with fvr. Round the 
Back and down the front, is a border of Isoe, richly ttodded with pearl*. 
8a. Jeatin ap Oeraiot, a prince of (he Deronsbire Britons, who lived a 
centnry later than Pabo, is habited in a cope, fastened on the breast with 
a rich fibuU ; beneath this be has a short mantle or scapnlar over hi* 
tanio. Thii mode of dres* was of the highest antiquity, and remained 
in vogne for royal personages till tbe time of Henry V. In bis right 
kand the saint holds a staff, net unlike tbeaognral staff of the anoienta."' 

The brilliant career of Klazimn* was destined to a Rudden close. Va- 
laatinian, on being driven fruu) Italy by Klazimus, obtained assistance 
from Theodotius, Koipcror of the East, who subdued his hitherto sue- 
eessful rival at .^quiltin, a. d. 3»8 The inhabitanU of tbe city eecinE. 
or fancying they mw, dvupondeDcj in bis hitherto buoyant spirit, a 
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the Roman princes of his ftmWj in Britain : his doannioM 

nexed by Thoodn^ius to his own, and afterwards tnunmiCled to Us «■ 

Ilonorious, who became Emperor of the West' 

• Victor, son of Maximns, had been slain with hit iktbar ftt AqmUkf 

and some of his most dreaded relatires and friends wen pat to daith m 

an example : the rest were pardoned ; ** so that," says the CbroiiioU^ 

^* under so merciful a conqueror, they felt not that they were oonqnered/'* 

The wife and daughters of Maximus seem to have heeu takra pritOMfi^ 
probably at the surrender of Aqnileia. Theodosios sent for them out of 
their confinement, settled an honourable pension upon them for their 
lives, and charged ** a near kinsman of their own'' to take care of theb 
interests, and see that nobody oppressed them.* This atatoment difien 
from the one given in our national histories and traditions, fnm whisk 
it would appear that Helena was in Britain when Mazimna died. Tht 
spot on which the Empress received the fatal tidings of the death of hm 
husband and son, is still pointed out in Wales,^ in the beaatifiil Tale ef 
Festiniog, where the springs called Fynnon Helen are lappoeed to hafs 
been derived from her tears. 

One of the sons of Helen had entered the oloister, a aeooiid died a 
violent death abroad ; for the third, Cunetha, it was reserved to tnonut 
the honoured title of Wledig, with the maternal inheritanee, to Ui 
children, amons whom it was divided at his death. The original patri- 
mony of Cunctha was in Cumberland and some neighbouring distriets; 
and the Triads celebrate his praise,- as beine the fint in thia ialaad who 
granted lands and privileges to the Church.* Wales waa divided bj 0^ 

' Warriogton, Uowel, and Daniel. 

* Such of these princes as were driren by the Saxons fh>m their posaMsiaas 
embraced a religiouD life, and were ranked with the children of Brma and Breehasii 
under the appellation of ** the three holy families of Britain." Theodorie, [Owea*s 
Cambrian Biography,] son of Tethwald, King of Caennarthen in Walea, redgaiBg 
his crown, settled at a hermit at a spot since known as Tintem. la Ikat pjasi^ 
surrounded by rocks, he designed to pass the remnant of his days in soU t ode aiA 
peace ; but the success of the Saxons compelled him to arsn in defenee of Us 
country, and he was slain at Mathem, near Chepstow, by a mortal wonnd in tht 
head. His body was buried on the s^t where he fell, and Bishop Godwin saw 
his remains, which had been deposited in a stone coffin. [Stillingfleet and Powsl] 
At a later period Tintem was a place of refkige for two other monareh8» who alss 
left the spot to encounter a violent end : Kilwulf, King of Wessex, behic dragged 
thence by his subjects, against his will, a. d. 610, to act once more as thcv leader; 
and Edward the Second, who fled there from the pursuit of his guilty qnstai 
Isabella. Marcella, daughter of the slain hero, Theodorie, hermit of Ttatera, 
named Olaf King of Ireland, beeana mother of Brechan, who inherited her estates 
in Wales ; so that Caermardkla leek from him its ancient name of Breehoida* sr 
Breconia, in British Brechaisdi; Islpglish Breknock: [Powel; Girald. Caaib.:] 
thus an Irish historian remaHsi thi^ ■^Brecknock town and Brecknoekshire have 
caused the glory of Ireland, ttal (Mt them the name of honour, whieh they hold 
to this day ; and Ireland to IJIory hi them, that gate their king's son, llareella, 
their lady, and all that country in her righf [Hanmer*s Chrraicle.] 

' Echard. 

« Girald. Camb. * Sir John Priee. 
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B#tha UBoog hU toiis; and iti MTenl proyiiioai yet betr the namei of 
Iboee early firitbh prineet : CtrdigaD, eapeoially named as a part of their 
graodmoiber Helena's territory, waa so called from Garedie, son of Cn- 
Miha.* Of the whole fiunily, Eoeoo Urdd, or '<tbe Honoorable/' was 
■KMt distinguished. His son, Caswalloa Caw Hir, or the **Long. 
Handed," fixed his royal abode in Mona in 448; and, as the eldest 
branch of the Cynethian family, received homage from the princes, his 
eontemporariea. 

' Owen's Cambrian Biogn^by. 




ROWENA. 

Vortigern, hoping to estnbliflh order in BriUin, invites HeDgist and Horsa — Affl- 
▼al of the SaxonA— The feast at Thong Castle— The fatal Was-heil — Rownia*s 
beauty — Dreps of Saxon ladies — Marriage of Vortipem — Hit first wife — Godi 
of the Saxous — The Irminsula — Discontent of the Britona— Ezeonmanieatioa 
and separation — Vortimer proclaimed King — Fury of Hengiat — Rowaiia*B arti- 
fices — She poisons Vortimer in a nosegay — Vortigem consulta Merlin — Hla- 
tory of Ambrosius — The fortress in Snowdon — The masaacre at AmbreabniT— 
The Valley of Vortigem. 

The pressure of the Barbarians, those " many-nationed spoilen/' Ind 
obliged the hitherto triumphant Romans to concentrate their attcDtion 
and all their power in their own country, and, by degrees, they withdiw 
their forces from the remote provinces which owned their sway, nnlil 
Britain was altogether abandoned by them, and left to the Britiflh priDoa^ 
who were forced to carry on continual warfare with the savage PictSi and 
that people called the Scots of Ireland, settled on the west ooasl Tha 
Saxons also came occasionally, to " fright the isle from its pfDpriety/' by 
their incursions ; and the endless quarrels of the chiefs for aupremaeji 
plunged the whole land into such a state of anarchy, that YortigerDy wM 
then filled the uneasy throne of South Britain, may be excused, in Ui 
despair of establishing order, for forming the resolution of seeking pr^ 
tection and assistance from the powerful and restless German freebootM% 
whom he had hitherto looked upon as enemies. 

In an evil hour for the freedom of his country, Vortigem aniDmoiiad 
to his aid the unscrupulous adventurers, Hengist and Horsa, and Brittim 
became their prey. 

The loves of Vortigem and Rowena have become the property of tha 
romancer, and some historians reject the traditions respecting them ; hat 
yet the story is as often repeated as omitted by chrooiclers, and is hj 
some attested as worthy of credit. There is a probability about it| whicfa, 
while it interests, enlists the reader in its favour. 

Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouthf and their followers, tell the story of 
Rowfua's fatal charms, and she is named in the Welsh Triads as Ronwen. 
She was the daughter of the Jutish captain, Hengist, who, after he had 
successfully assisted Vortigem against bis foes, had established himself 
and his party in the country : rejoicing to find themselves powerful 
chiefs, who were lately banished adventurers, expelled from their own 
shores. 

(ITS) 
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WheOy At firtty the Stzoos ttood befbrt the King, njs Roger of Wen- 
doTer, he asked them respecting the faith and religion of their anoeston, 
on which Heogiai replied : *^ We worship the goda of oar fathers, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and the other deities, who govern the world, and especially Mer- 
cury, whom, in our tongue, we ciul Woden, and to whom our fathers 
dedicated the fourth day of the week, which, to this day, is called 
Woden's Day. Next to him, we worship the most powerful goddess, 
Prea, to whom they dedicated the sixth day, which, after her, we call 
Friday.'* " I grieve much," said Vortigem, " for your helief, or rather, 
far your unhclief ; but I am exceedingly rejoiced at your ooming, which, 
whether brought about by Ood, or otherwise, is most opportune for my 
wgent necessities. For I am pressed by my enemies on every side ; and 
if ye will share with me the toil of fighting, ye shall remain in my king- 
dom, where ye shall be had in honour, and enriched with lands and po§- 
seMons/' The Barbarians straightway assented, and having made league 
with him, remained at his court 

Hengist had received as the reward of his helping arm, from the 

eeful Vortigem, a fertile and commanding tract of land, on the 
mes, called by the Britons, Ruoihin, and by the Saxons, Thanet As 
■OOQ as Hengist was fiurly established, he sent for new allies to his native 
eon try, and his welcome summons was speedily answered by the arrival 
of A host of relations and friends, all greedy for gain. But the most 
altiBCtive personage amongst these, and one on whose power the wilT 
Jttte most depended, was his beautiful daughter Rowena, celebrated, 
wherever she bad been seen, for her surpassing loveliness and grace, ^ % 
piedigy of beauty, and the admiration of all men." 

There is a tradition generally repeated, that Hengist's modest demand, 
OB being requested by Vortigem to name the pice of his services, wae 
aerely as much land as he could cover with a hide ; this being of eoarae 
grenled, the cunning freebooter had it cut into thongs, snd thus managed 
lo procure a considerably larger share than was intended. However Uiii 
9ey be, be became possessed of a great portion of the eountry, and buill 
or appropriated numerous castle which he fortified, and where his fol- 
lowers established themselves. 

It was al one of these, to which, it se he b civen the name of 
Thong Castle, the situation of which is i od (some chrooi- 

elers insistiDg on its being at Doi on i it was in Kent), 

that Hengist entertained £e » wi i luj ous Vortigerai 

and there, al a gnind banquet, ne i ced j ng daughter 

Bowena to the Imnce. 

In order to do the more honour to hie gMet^ Hengist commsnded the 
beautiful maiden to wsit upon him dwdjlig the r«pe*t, according to the 
ftebion of the time, and Vortigem wa^wi sknr in taking the biit held 
out. At the first glance his eye had been deeded by Rowena's beautv, 
and the »miling grace with which she presented him with a golden gob- 
let, uttering, at Uie same time, in silver accents, the words of greeting — 
•« W«s heal, hhUbrd Cynyng," ''Health to thee, Lord Kin*^;* entirely 
subdued him. From her Hpa he immediately learnt the customarj 
answer, ** Drinc heal," and his fate was sealed. 
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DraytoD, after detailing this sceoe, goes on to ny that the enaiiumnd 

monarch — 

*' Kuiite hire' and fittc liire adoune, and glad dronk hire hcQ, 
And that was tho in this land the Terst was-hail. 
Ah in Inngape of 8flxoync that me might ever iwrite, 
And so wel he paith the hole about, that he is not yet Toryrta." 

From that time '^ wap-heiU' and ''drinc-heir' were the iwaal phrua 
of quaffing among the English, though Drayton thinks the eostom had 
long before existed, both in Saxony and other nations. 

The dress of the Saxon ladies is thus described, and we may supoon 
Rowcna appeared, on this memorable occasion, similarlj attirra^— 
'' They wore linen, dyed of divers colours, under the gown, and to thii 
part of the dress belonged those close sleeves seen under or within those 
of the upper garment. The gown frequently was embellished with handl 
of different colours, or embroidery about the knees and at the botton. 
On their heads they wore a veil, coverchief, or hood, which, fidling dowa 
upon the forehead, was carefully wrapped round the neck and ahouldcn; 
sometimes they wore over their shouldere a cloak, with a hole oat in the 
middle, for the purpose of passing the head through. Their ahoeSy eo» 
monly of black, were plain, and sometimes slit down the middle of the 
instep. The predominant coloura for female dress were green, bine, and 
light red ; sometimes pink and violet, but rarely perfect white,"* Pnrph 
was worn only by kings and queens. 

Hengist himself is represented as of <' pleasing addreaSi engaging and 
condescending behaviour, and of sound judgment * 

In ** Smith and Meyrick's Costumes" he thus appears: "With a 
four-pointed helmet, like those worn in France in the ninth century, and 
a breast-plate precisely similar to those worn in that country in the reign 
of Lothair and Charles the Bold ; some say he wore ' soaly mul/ aod 
Burcoat of fur. The chieftain's spear was broad and heaTy, hia oonves 
shield armed with a boss. His long red hair was worn flowing down; 
he was stout in person, and freckled. When unarmed, hia head was 
adorned with a wreath of amber beads, and round his neck waa anapended 
a golden torque. His banner was red, and exhibited * tho picture of the 
white prancing steed/ at once tho hieroglyphic of his name, and a tymbol 
of the dt'ity he worshipped." 

As Hongivt is said to be only about thirty at the time he arriTed in 
Britain, his daughter Rowena must have been extremely young. At firrti 
on Vortigoru's declaring his passion for her, the artful father pretended 
to think her too lowly for so great an alliance ; this assumed oppoaitioOi 
of course, increased the ardour of tho royal lover, and his entreatiea aoon 
convinced both father and daughter that the objection waa merely fancifoL 

The object of the Jute was attained, and almost immediately the nla^ 
riage of Vortigem and Rowena took place. 

* W in!>i'miu8, the hiotorian of Frieidand, relates with much gravity ma a f)Mt« 
that kiJ'i'iri'f was unknown in Kngland till the fair Rowena, Hengist'a daughter. In 
the chnnicter of cupbearer, preMeil the beaker with her lipkena, and saluted Var* 
tigem with a kos-en (a little kianj.—i^ir K, PhiUipt, 

• Smith and Meyrick. ' Rapin. 
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Vortigern had united himself previoasly to his marriage with BoMna, 
to a British lady of royal birth, by whom he had three bods, Vortimer, 
Categrin, and PajioeDtius, and one daughter.' This lady had been divofeed 
to DiMke way for the new marriage, and here the history of the SaxOB 
iuva.^ioD strongly resembles that of the Roman, four hundred years earlier. 
The divorced Queen of Vortigeru may be compared to Boadicca, who was 
repudiated to make way for her husband to marry another: in these 
instances, as in that of the Spanish Florinda, the ill-treatment of a woman 
introduced the enemiea of her country. 

Yortigcm's first wife was much loved by the people, more particularly 
beeaute she was a Christian, while Rowena, her rival in the King's affeo- 
tiooa, was %-Udf ^^' unoowghi beieoe,''^ nr trther werdv, a Pagan ; more- 
Ofer Vortigem bad promised Rowena full liberty to exercise her own 
reliffioo.' 

As the rites of that religion are remarkable, a brief account of the 
idolatrous worship in which Rowena had been educated, may be excused. 

The Saxon temples, in which their idols were worshipped,^ were sur^ 
nwnded with inclosures, and it was considered profimation to throw a 
knee within the assigned bcyindary. The chief of the deities were the 
San and Moon, from whom, the former a female, and the latter a nude 
deity, were named the two first days of their week. Tnesoo, or Tiw, gaTO 
a name to the third day, but of him nothing is known. Wednesday was 
named from Woden, or Odin, the God of ^^ ar, and renowned ancestor of 
Bowena herself, who is computed to have lived in the third century. 
Thor was another deity, and Friga, the wife of Woden, was Tenerat^ oil 
Friday, as was Seteme on Saturday. There was besides Friga, seTerai 
female deities, as Rheda and Eostre, to whom they sacrificed in Marek 
and April, Eostre giving name to the featival of Easter ; and Herthus, or 
the Earth. There was a female power called an Elf, who appeared to 
kaTe answered to Venus; Hera, the Goddess of Plenty, and Hilda, God- 
itm of War.* The ofierings to these deities varied according to drcum- 
■tances and seasons, consisting of cakes, of cattle, and sometimes even of 
kiOBan beings. The most celebrated snd singnlsr idol of the Saxons yel 
remains to be described. It stood at Mars^rg, and bore the name of 
Inainaula. The edifice in which it waa placed was spaeioas, elaborate, 
and magnificent, but had no roof. The idol itself, the lamst in all 
Saxony, was constructed, it is thouffbti of wood, and represented an armed 
warrior; *'ita richt hand held a banner, in which a red rose was oon- 
ipicooos ; its left presented a balance. The crest of its helmet was a 
eoek ; on its breast was engraven a bear, and the shield depending from 
ita shoulders, exhibited a lion in a field full of flowers." Such was the 
extraordinary figure which was the principal object of adoration in the 

> The aatkor of '* Britanaia aftar the RoaMaa'* thinks that Rowenm waa tbe 
Ckriatian wife of a monarch who laaocd ftroogljr towards Dmidism, and a qoesa 
most anxious to raeoneilo the British and Saxon tribes to each other.— JfiM JL«w- 
rmet^i ffittory of WtmmH. 

• Fabian. * Robinson. 

• Tomer ; History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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temple. Pictures of the Irminsala were to be foand in odier Suon 
temples, which proves the high veneratioii with which it wis rq;irded. 

Both men and women served in the pagan templet of the Saxons; Ik 
former sacrificed, the latter divined and told fortunes. The priestSi ii 
the hour of hattle, took their favourite image from its column, and cvried 
it to the field, and after the conflict was over, the captives wen laBolated 
to the idol. There were certain days, also, on which the soldieiTy clothed 
in armour, and brandishing an iron cestus, would ride round about thar 
idol, and afterwards dismounting, kneel before it, and offer up prajers ftr 
success in their warfare. 

The Irminsula was thrown down and broken, and the fame it fail 
acquired destroyed by Charlemagne, in the year 772; ita des tr uction 
occupied half the Gallic army three days, the rest being under arms ; thi 
vessels of the temple bi'ing appropriated, together with vast wealth, hj 
the conquerors. The column on which the image had stood, being thrown 
into a wagon, was buried in the Weser, where it was found in the •»• 
ceeding reign ; and the Saxons attempting to rescue it, fought a battle on 
the spot called the Armensula. They were repulsed, and the wmp 
hastily thrown into the river ; whence it was subsequently conveyed to 
the choir of a new church, built in the neighbourhood, at Hilleaheim, 
and employed to hold lights at the festivals. After many ages of nericd, 
its rust and discoloration were removed by Mcibomius and a canon oc thi 
church.' 

Such were some of the extravagances of the Pagan idol-worshim whieh 
was introduced into Britain at the marriage of Kowena, and being prs* 
tectcd and patronised by Vortigern whose chief idol was Rowena heraelf, 
threatened to choke the scattered seeds of Christianity which had ^mng 
up in different parts of the island. 

The first coming of llengist had been, no doubt, welcomed by tht 
helpless Britons as a deliverance from threatened bondage ; the increaH 
of his possessions might not, perhaps, have awakened jealousy, had noi 
the advancement of a foreigner and a pagan to the position of Queen- 
Consort, and the consequent divorce of their Christian countTT-wonaa 
alarmed them, and pointed out the necessity of expostulation. Whatever 
the British nobles might have felt at first, they dissembled their indiffnar 
tion, and the earliest intimation of their feelings which Vortigern reeentd 
was a visit from Wodine or Yodinus, Bishop of London, a man of aingn- 
larly devout and exemplary character. That priest, having learnt thel 
the Qui>cn had been dismissed by her husband, went to him and remon* 
strated freely with him on the subject, telling him how great a crime he 
had committed in dismissing his lawful wife, who was a good and virtuous 
woman and excellent Christian ; he added, moreover, that ho had deeply 
offended against the laws of God and man, by marrying a SazoUi who 
was an eniMiiy to the Christian faith, and whose father was aiming at the 
crown of Britain, and resolved to subdue it to the thraldom of the Sazooe. 
Vortigern, abashed by the Bishop's honest reproof, acknowledged his crime, 
prayed God might pardon him, and made a confession of his guilt to the 

* Tamer. 
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holj maa, foil of penitence, aagnring well for the foiore. Upon this 
Hengitt, who in an adjoining cbamher had listened to all that had passed, 
aame in with farj, and upbraided Vortigern for beiiiff so dajeeled after 
hia marriage. To completely emancipate his son-in-law from snch an 
adTiser, he slew the Bishop and several other religious men who resided 
with the King, and would hare killed his son Vortimer also, had he not 
aaTed his life bj a precipitate (light.* 

Vortisem was next excommunicated by St. Oermanus and the whole 
inriiod of bishops, on account of his marriace with the heathen Prineess 
Bowena.' llis crimes and follies had rendered him so much an object 
of detestation among the people, that in the year 464 a General Assem- 
Ut of the British States was convened by the nobles of London.* On 
this occasion Vortigem was upbraided as the author of all the country's 
calamities, and the crown being taken from his head was placed on that 
of his son Vortimer.^ The deposed King was then sent as a prisoner 
into Wales, and Rowena, who had been also made captive, was oontlned 
in the Tower of London. The object of thb severe treatment was to 
prevent any children of her's in future aspiring to the throne, to the ex- 
dnsion of the issue of Vortigem's fint wife ; for Rowena, at the time of 
her imprisonment, was expecting to become a mother, and shortly after 
gave birth to a son.* This was a cruel reverse of fortune, hut Rowena 
does not appear to have possessed acute feelings ; heautiful aa an anpl 
as she is represented to have been, her character does not ptf^seent us with 
any of the gentle virtues which adorn the sex, except, indeed, the per- 
sisting in a determination to adhere to the fortunes of her own family, 
which owed its aggrandisement to herself, may be considered ss one of 
them. 

Hengist, after learning the imprisonment of his dsughter snd her . 
husband, had to arm himself against the united forces of the Picts, Scots, J 
and Britons, who, headed by Vortimer, fought four battles; in one of ' 
which Uorsa, on the side of the Saxons, and Catecrin, brother of Vorti- 
aser, were slain fighting hand to hand, — a proof of the animosity which 
fired the rival chiefs.* Hengist, during the interval, spared neither age 
•or sex, burnt public and private edifices, slew the priests at the foot d* 
their altara, and even nobles and bishops were sacrificed to his indigna- 
tion.^ In the end, however, fortune fiivoored Vortimer, and the Saxons, 
with Hengist, were forced to fly from the kingdom. During the six or 
seven yean which followed, the British King employed himself in tho 
restoration of Christianity, snd rebuilt the churches which the Pagans 
had destn)yed.* At the end of that time his life fell a sacrifice to the 
artifices of Kowena, who had bribed one of his attendants to poison him.* 

Some of the best yeare of this dangerous beauty's life had been passed 

' WMT«r, 8coCt This sotne is supposed to kave Uktn place at Aaubmbury 
km Wiiuhtn, tLud the graal i isssa crs of the Britons at Stoat fcsnge, bat antiqus- 
nstiB Uitputo OD this point. 

* Roger of WendoTor. ' Wanriagtoa, Seett * Fordua. 

* Bogor of Weadovsr. * Spoed. * Basse. 

* UoweL • Fordon, Bmt Tysilio, HoweL 
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ID prison/ bnt it would seem that this coDfioement was nol rvrj ligomi, 
owing to the generosity of the disposition of her step-soD. 

Rowena was anxious to recover her lost power, and reflecting what di^ 
asters Vortimcr hod caused the Saxons in Engknd, — ^thal she was hcraelf 
a captive, her husband deposed and in prison, and her father a fngitiva 
from his possessions, she determined to procure the death of the rojal 
Vortimcr. To this step she was led bj her father's instigatioiiB, and, it 
is thought, with the connivance of her infatuated husband. 

Rowena employed as her agent on this occaaion a young man, atte^ 
dant on Vortigem, whom she engaged in her serrice by the promiae of a 

rt reward. The event is thus recorded :' — '* Disguised aa a gardener. 
Queen's emissary appeared one morning before the King, when ha 
was taking the air in his garden, and presented him with a noe^y of 
flowers sprinkled with poison." As soon aa Vortimer was aenaible of its 
effects, and perceived that his death was inevitable, he called the uobility 
into his presence, and exhorted them to a manly defence of their eonntry. 
He made it his last request that they should erect his aepulelm on the 
seashore, on the spot where the Saxons were accustomed to land. Soae 
aiy that his tomb was prepared during his lifetime, at the entrance into 
Thanet, the scene of their last fatal struggle, in which Vortimer waa the 
conqueror ; and that the monument was called Lapia Titnlo, in modcn 
times ^'the Stoner/" However the King directed that hia remains 
should be deposited therein, under the impression that the imaae and 
relics of a dead warrior would inspire the same terror he had infoaad 
when alive. For some reason not assigned, the Britons disregarded this 
request, and interred the heroic prince at Caer Ludd, or London.^ 

Perhaps some of the British nobles were prevented from complying 
with the last wishes of Vortimer, by the influence of Bowena, who no 
sooner found that her scheme had answered all her hopea, than she ooa- 
trived, by flattery, to persuade the nobility to re-establish her husband open 
the throne. This step was decided upon in a general council of state ; and 
as soon as Vortigem was again made King, he sent into Germany, deaiiiag 
Hengist to come over secretly, with a few attendants, lest if he came in m 
other manner, it might cause the Britons to rebel. — ^A. D. 461. The machi- 
nations of llowena were thus far successful ; her husband had recovered his 
crown, she was again a Queen ; and her infant son, who had been bom during 
her solitary sojourn in the Tower, was acknowledged the heir to the kinodom 
of Britain.* Under this promising aspect of affaira for the Saxons, Hen- 
gist was encouraged to set sail for Britain, with three thouaand armed 
followers.* If the departure of her father had made Bowena ** aad," si 
the historian informs us,^ his return must have filled her heart with joj. 

* Scott 

* Etans's lIliTor of Past Ages, from an ancient MS. ' WaniDgton. 

* The following authors are uoanimous in believing Vortimer to have been poi- 
Boned: — Evans ("Mirror/' p. 106); Verstegan, c. 6, p. 129; Fabian, p. i6; 
Matthew Westadnster, p. 120. 

' Warriogton. LaDghome sayi that no children were bom to V wtl geni bj 
Rowena. 

* Fordun. ^ Tanner. 
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H«agi«t now anerted his frieodship for Vortigeni, and hif dedre to rap- 
port the claimB of hia own grandchild, the aon of Rowena, who9 he feared 
Blight he slain hy the BritoDSy and who, Vortigcm heing aged and infimii 
nod unlikely to have more beirt, bad the only claim to the throne. 

The weak and superstitious Vortigem is said to haf« consulted Merlin 
as to the fate of himself and his son by Rowena, and reoeived for answer 
that they should be burnt to death by Uther and Ambrose. These 
princes had a prior daim to Vortigem on the British throne. Their 
•Drother Constans, who had entered a monastery when a ehild, was, by 
Vortigem's oontrivaoosi brought thence, on the death of Constantine, hit 
royal fither, to assume the crown, — ^A. D. 448.* Vortigem had after- 
wards caused him to be murdered, and seiied on the yacant throne, to 
the prejudice of the junior princes, Uther and Ambrose, who, it was rap- 
posed, fled for safety into Breta^e.' Thia, however, waa not the ease, 
for Ambrose was detained in Britain by hia mother ; and is known afteiw 
wards as << Emris Wledig," or '' Emperor,'' the title borne by his iUiit- 
trious ancestor, Maximus : this was his Welsh title ; the Roman one waa 
Ambrose Aurelian. 

After the departure of the Romans from Britain, many nriyata Roman 
fiimiiies had remained establiahed here, forming a sort of dan of their 
own. The mother of Ambrose was one of these ; her birth waa Tery 
Bobie, for her parents were said to have worn the imperial porple,' but 
the name of her father has been purposelr rappresaed, though he is 
ealled a Roman chieftain, and of consular dignity. She ia accused of 
^ karing riolated her tows as a veatal virgin.^ Thia, howoTcr, leems to have 
V been a fiction, invented by the enemies of the mother of Ambrose. Both 
Berself and children had been educated by Ouiteline, Archbishop of Lon- 
don ; and Cirencester, the Roman city, is said to have been the scene of 
lier espousals to their father Constantine. 

On the death of Constans, her eldest son, his widowed* Queen, dread- 
ing that the cmel Vortigem should aim at the destruction of her other 
ehildren, had lived in a state of complete aeelusion. The young Am- 
brose gave rach extraordinary evidence of his mathematieal powers, that 
It waa spread abroad as a ramour by the raperrtttions oommoB people, 
that he waa the offspring of a demon in humaa fbm, who had assoctaled 
with his mother. The Queen desiring to ooneeai the rank of hia fither, 
fiivoured the conceit, and thus the youth eariy obtained the name of 
MerUn, '« the Magician."* 

Vorticem had, by the adrice of bis nobles determined to build an im- 
pregnable fortress in Snowdon, and collected the necesary materiala to 
accomplish his design. To his surprise, these all dissppeared in one 

* ConataDtine, ton of Solomoa, King of Armories was elcetsd snd crowned st 
Silcestro, a. d. ^ZZ.^Otofr^ of MomwiuiA^ HoUtuktd. 

* TarMr. " B«is. * HsiBiiu. 

* Th« eminariefl of VoHigtm, esteriBg the bodokMubsr Sf MM Co ai tiM. eat 
off hit head, and earriod it bleeding to Vortigem, wbo, IWgfllag Vbm utmost Imt- 
ror and aetoniahment, immediately ordered the deaths of ths murderers I His 
neit act waa to aaanme the regal power. — Wmrrmftom, 

* Langhomii Chronicon. 

16 • 
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nigbt. On consnltiDg with his wise men as to the cause, they told hw 
the building would never stand unless it was sprinkled with the blood of 
a child who was born without a father. The country was searched far aad 
wide, when a cluster of bojs at play were overheard to charge one of 
their companions with being an ** unbegotten knave." This child was 
the Merlin of whom we have been speaking, and who, with his motberi 
was instantly brought into the presence of the royal VortigerD, his great- 
est enemy. The Queen was forced to keep up her deceptive story, by 
owning the youth the offspring of the being of supernatural powers; and 
Merlin was sentenced to be sacrificed. In this cruel emergency, the wis- 
dom of the boy was the means of saving his life. He eoofoanded all 
the wise men of Yortigem by his questions ; and having explained why 
Yortigem had failed in his erection of the castle, by founding it on a 
morass, had the good fortune to be set at liberty. Merlin obtained great 
reputation by the circumstance alluded to, and many prophecies were 
afterwards imputed to him, the repetition of which was forbidden, in 
after-days, by the Council of Trent.' 

When Yortigem, desirous of learning his future destiny, and that of 
the son of Rowena, appealed to the royal prophet, he receiTed the an- 
swer which sincerity alone could have dictated, — a quality for whidi 
Ambrose Aurelian was ever remarkable, and distinguished by it from hb 
contemporary chieftains.' This excellent prince was afterwards leader 
of the Britons against the Saxons ;' his valour is said to have been eqnal 
to his modesty, and the latter was conspicuous in so learned a prince, it b 
particularly stated that he was skilled in mathematics and astronomy |*^ 
and to him the town of Ambrcsbury, in Wiltshire, owed its origin. 

The British nobles had, on the arrival of so many armed warrioc% 
under Hengist, felt very indignant, and prepared for war. Rowena in- 
formed her father, as usual, of what was to be expeoted; who sent to 
Yortigem, offering to retain such only of his followers as the King 
pleased ; but requested an interview on the subject. Thus, under the 
appearance of peace, he concealed the most artful scheme. 

Yortigem is said to have accepted an invitation from Hengist to a 
banquet at Ambrcsbury, with about three hundred of his nobles ; and on 
this occasion it was, that the whole of the followers of the British King 
were slain by the Saxons, and Yortigem himself detained a prisoner. 
Among those slain was Yodinus, who, at Yortimer's instigation^ had 
formerly reproved Yortigem for divorcing his Queen and marrying 
Kowcna.* The haughty and insolent King, who is traly described as 

Pennant (from Nennius). " There were two MjnMins, or Merlins ; one tbt 
minister and archbishop of Ambrosiue, who vucceeiled Yortigem, and built Stoae- 
henge, called Myrddin Ambrosius, and who»o skill in bringing the atoDCfl tnm 
Ireland, obtained him the name of Enchanter; and the Myrddin, or Morvyn, a 
British poet and prophet, contemporary with Taliessin, who lived in the follow- 
ing century, and died in Bardaey." — Sir R. PhiUips, 

* Turner. ' Hume. 

* Qibbon. * Langhomii ChronieoBu 
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''iH^ither wise in ooqdmI, nor experieoo«d in war/' opprened by the 
&x«'ii.«, ukI pnrtiMd by Aarelian, who took up arms after the death 
of Vortimer, fled for refuge into Wales, to a castle among the mountains 
of Caemanronshire. 

The Tallej of Vortigem (^Nant j Ojrthjm) is described as an im- 
mense hoUoWy to approach which says Pennant, ** we ascend from Nefjn 
for a considerable way op the side of the high hill, and after a short ride 
on level ground, quit our horses. Fancy cannot frame a place more fit 
for a retreat from the knowledge of mankind, or more apt to inspire one 
with full hopes of security from any pursuit; embosomed in a lofty 
mountain, on both sides bounded by stony steeps, on which no vegetables 
appear, but the blasted heath and stunted gorse; the hind side exhibits 
a meet tremendous front of black precipice, with the loftiest peak of the 
mountain Eist soaring above ; and the only opening to this secluded spot 
is towards the sea, a northern aspect, where that chilling wind exerts all 
its fury, and half freeses during winter, the few inhabitants." ' 

Nennius places the scene of Vortiffern's retreat near the Teibi, in 
Cardiganshire; but (says Pennant) **I believe that the historian not 
ooly mistakes the spot, but even the manner of his death. His life had 
been profligate, the monks, therefore, were determined that he should not 
die the common death of all men, and accordingly made him perish with 
signal marks of the vengeance of Heaven." The guilty monarch was, it 
IS said, destroyed in the castle wherein he had taken refuge, by lightning, 
together with the rest of the inmates ; or else they were burnt to ashes, 
^ together with the structure itself, by the contrivance of the Britons.' 
Pennant proceeds thus with his description of the spot : *' Just above the 
tea is a high and verdant natural mount, but the top and sides worked 
by art The first fiatted, the sides marked with eight prominent riba 
from top to bottom. On this might have been the residence of the un- 
fortunate Prince, of which time has destroyed every other vestige. Till 
the beginning of the last century, a tumulus, of stone within, and ex- 
ternally covered with turf, was to be seen here ; it was known by the name 
of Bedd Gwrtheym. Tradition having regularly deliTered down the 
report of this having been the place of Vortigem's interment, the in- 
habitants of the parish, perhaps instigated by their minister, Mr. Hugh 
Roberts, a person of curiosity, dug into the cairn, and found in it a stone 
eolfin, containing the bones of a tail man.' This gives a degree of oredi- 
bility to the tradition, especially as no other bones were found with it, — 
no other tumuli on the spot ; a proof, at least, of respect to the rank of 
the person, and that the place was deserted after the death of the royal 
fugitive about the year 465." 

Kowena's history is littled noticed after the seelosion of Vortigem. 



' The glen is tenmnted bjr three fkmiliee, who rsise oats, aad keep % few cat- 
tle, iheep, and goats, but teem to hate great diifiealty La getting their little pre- 
doee to market — /'miiaa/. 

• IIoweL ' Kennett*s Parochial Antiqaitiis. 
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That she Burvived her husband, and Btill peneyered in ber fedingi of 
resentment against the Britons, was believed, since she is ftcenaed of the 
death of Ambrose Aurclian, who is said to have been poisoiied, in reTengt 
for his share in her husband's death ; " for she was Tery akilfnl in toe 
art of poisoning." * Some writers, however, ascribe the deed to Pu» 
centius, brother of Yortimer, who would be his rival for the crown ; and 
a third account represents the philosopher King to have been slain in 
battle, fighting against his Saxon foes, and states that Stonebenge was 
erected over £e spot where his remains were deposited, or else to com- 
memorate the slaughter of those noble Britons who were massacred bj 
the Saxon Hengist.' 

' OliTer Matthew's Abbreriation of divers most tme and andent BritanBle 
ChroniolM, &c. 

* Howel, Med. Hist Asg. 




GUENEVER I. 

Th« bMutT of the Uutm Queneren — PareaUfe of Arthor's ftnt Qaoon — Th« 
Earl of CorDWAll~Tiot«g«l CMtle dateribod— Uther Uio Terrible, and hU loTe 
for Igwema — The Merlin*— Qorolois and hit wife— Uther marriee the widow 
of Ooroloii — Birth of Arthur— The Comet — Pendragon — Lo?e of Arthur for 
bi< wife— She is earned off bj the Duke of Somereet — Conftned at Olaatonbnrj 
— The Abbot obtaina her releaee— She aocompaniee Arthur in an expedition 
against the Scot*— First of the TweWe Battles — OueneTsr taken prisoner — 
She dies at Ctatle Dunbar — Tomb of Onettefer and her maidens. 

Thb three Qneeiui of Arthur the Great, the poeficallj-immortal adTer- 
nry of the Saxons, were alike Temarkable for their pemonal heaatr, and 
for being honored witii the name of GaeneTor, moat probably in additioii 
to some other appellatiTe, and in reference to dieir pre-eminent loTelineaa. 
That they were, as tome writers have imagined, bnt one indiTidnal, is 
elearly an error ; aa not only does their history, on oarefol examinatioo, 
connect itself with the three snocessiTe portions or epochs of the life of 
their warrior-lord, bnt their parentage was different, and the place of their 
ioterment dissimilar. In giriog them a place among the Qneena of Eng- 
land, the opioion is followed of those authors who state that they were 
three separate princesses, bearing the name of Goenever, who, in torn, 
shared the regal honours as Qneen-Consori.* 

Every one of the many difierent readings of the word OoeneTer' has 
reference to beauty : it expresses '< white aa silTer." A dassling white- 
ness of skin, produced by the humidity of the climate, b said to hare 
been a striking oharaotenstie of woman in Britain at all timea. ** With 
her complexion ruddy, eyes blue, her hair long, and of a yellow colour, 
suffered to flow carelessly over the shoulders.*' The sex is described ss 
'< tall in suture, stately and dignified in manners, and in personal strength 
and vigour of mind so nearly approached to that of man, that softer sen- 
tiroeoLn ofteo subsided, and made way for respect and awe." 

High birth was intimated by the addition of Gwen, Vren, or Bren, to 
the name of any person. Eight Sooltisb moMroha bore the denominatioii 
of Eugeoius, or Huganus, — the OweUi or Oeneus, of the Welsh, ETcnus, 
or Eneas. The woman's name whieh corresponds is Gwenus ;* the same 
as VcnuA, the goddess-mother of that hero .£neas, from whom the 
British kingn, as late as Henry VII., pretended to derive their dcacant^ 
fVe aru expressly told that Arthur's nrat wife was so remarkably bean* 

* Langhomii Chron., Lewis's Hist of Great Britain. 

* Camden. See Ufe of Qwenissa, p. ^ ' IbU. 

(IW) 
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tiful as to excel all the other ladies of Britain ; on which tecoiuit the 
called GwiDDe, "a word, in the Welsh tongue, BigDifying/aiV." 

This beautiful Queen of the Britons was daughter of Coiytiu, or 
Gwryd Gwent; ' though some go further a-field, and saj Uial her frther 
was king of Biscay.' She was of Roman descent, and had been oda- 
cated, up to the time of her marriage, bj Cador, Duke of Comwally who 
was her near relative.' Arthur, having established peaoOi married "a 
fajrc ladje, and a gentel, that Cador, the Earl of Cornwall, had hng 
since nourished in his chamber." We are nol exactly told that Giwa> 
ever was crowned, but that she was *' made Queen ;'' therefore she no 
doubt enjoyed the honours of being consort of Arthur. 

Guenever, it seems, was brought up from infimey by Cador, Duke of 
Cornwall,^ called " her near relative." Cador was son of ^lorolou, Dahi 
or Earl of Cornwall, by Igwema, the mother of Kins Arthur, and hii 
'' otm chamber," or residence, was the famous iSiUgel Gutia, in 
Cornwall. 

This castle, celebrated in romantic annals as the birth-plaea of Arthar 
himself, thus appears to have been the abode of his Queen during ehiM- 
hood. Carew describes the Castle of Tintagel thoa : — " Half the bnil^ 
ings were raised on the continent, and the other half on an ialand, mmt 
tinned together, within man's remembrance, by a drawbridge, baft new 
divorced, by the downefaln steepe cliffes on the fiuriher side, whiehy 
though it shut out the sea from its wonted recourse, hath yet mem 
strengthened the island ; for in passing thither, yon must first deaoend 
with a dangerous declyning, and then make a worse ascent^ by a palhy 

' Langhome. * Stowe. 

' Biog. Brit Caxton says she was his own cousin, — a fkct oorroboralad \j 
Stowe. 

* Before Atheldtan's time, the Earls of Cornwall retained the title of Duke or 
King ; that monarch annexed it to his crown, bnt allowed the Duke or Eaii the 
pritilege of royal jarisdiction and crown right, the giving of liberty to aaad 
burgeHscB to Parliament, and appointing a BheriiT, admiral, and other offiecn, 
which continued in the duchy till 1<$87, when the Parliament aettled the dne^ 
on the eldest son of the King of England, at the time when Edward the filaek 
Prince was created Duke of Cornwall. 

The eldest son of the King of England is bom Duke of Cornwall, in reapeet to 
which ho is of age at the very day of his birth, so as to claim liTing and aeidag 
of the said dukedom. This, howeter, was first settled on the King'a eldest sea 
by Edward III.: and it is to be observed that it doea not descend by virtaeeC 
that monarch's grant to the heir of the crown of England in general, bot to tka 
son, and him the first-begotten son of the King. So Richard de Bourdaaaz, worn 
of the Black Prince, who died without eoming to the crown, waa not Dake eC « 
Cornwall by birth, but waa created ao by charter; nor was Henry VIII., aflv 
the death of his brother. Prince Arthur, Duke of Cornwall, beoaaao be waa aoC 
the eldewt-born Kon. Sir Walter Raleigh eiitimated the settled reyeniia of tka 
Prince of Wnlos. arining from the mines in Cornwall, at £20,000 sterling. 

The EarlH of Cornwall made Launce^ton Castle, Liskeard, RostormoU and Ma* 
resk, at different times their place of abode : but since Edward III.'s time, wkta 
Trematon came into their posiseHttion. thojte residences ceased to be made nao oC^ 
and fell into decay and ruin. The ancient British dialect was spoken in Cotft>T 
wall till the time of Henry VIII., when the introduction of the Engliih litarfy 
pared the way for its disuse. — Jfnyno. Jirit. 
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tfanmh hit HiekleiMit oeoMioDioff, tod through hia ttoepnett threaton- 
ing, £• rniiie of Toar lifb, with the filliDg of your foote. At the fop, 
Mpo or three terriijiDg ftepe give joa eotraooe to the hill, which sop- 
pKeth pe itiw for sheepe and oou yes ; upon the stme I stw a decajed 
chappefl. Uttder the iakDd rana a cave, thorow which yon may row at 
Ibll aea, haft not whhoat a kind of horroor at the uncouthneaae of the 
plaee." Nordeo more particakrly deecribea the iahiod as being << by a 
^r^ narrow, rockye, and wyndinga waye up the steepe aea-clyffe, under 
which the aea-wavea wallow, and to anayle the foundation of the ile, as 
iBsy aatonish an unstable brayne lo consider the perill, for the least slippe 
of the foote sondes the wliole body into the devoaring sea; and the 
worste of an is highest of aU, nere the gate of entrance into the hill, 
where the offensire stones so exposed bang over the head, as while a man 
reneoteth his footinge, he indauogera bis head, and looking to save the 
heM, indaongen the footinge. According to the old prorerbei ' Ue must 
iMCte eires, that will soale Tintagel/ " ' 

Sieuided and wild aa was this spot, the rumour of the oharms of the 
flrfr Igwema, mistress of the csstle, had spread far and wide, and had 
readied, amooc others, Uther Pen-Dragon, ** the Terrible," the reigniiig 
Prince desoen&nt of Asclcpiodatus, the famed Duke of Cornwall, who 
was eontemporary with St. Helena. 

Uther, who had just beoomo a widower, b said to baye first beheld 
Igweraa, the greatest beauty of her time, at a banquet held in London. 
lie sought, without success, to win ber regard by every means his passion 
could suggest ; but the lady fled from his importunities, and, with her 
husband, Oomlois, returned to Tintagel Castle, whither sbe was pursued 
by Uther in disguiM. The magical skill of Merlin' was called to hia 

* Magna Brit Norden says that most of the buildingt were in ruins, hat hj 
the view aoaexed to this acoooot, it appears that thoae oo the mmioland were 
ttaadiiig ia his time. Lelaod sajs: **8hep« now fade within the dungeon; the 
reaitlews of the baildiogi of the eastle he sore wetherbeten and jn mine, but it 
hath bene a large tbiog.** 

* The names of two Merlins are given in the Ancient Triad, In eoajuaetioii with 
that of Taliestn, as the three principal barda of the iale of Britain : — 

Merlin Ambrose. 

Meriin, the son of ^forfVn (Merlin Silvester* er Cnlcdoaieos). 

And Tsliessin, the chief of berdt. TTnlieein, in the sixth eentorj, wrote a 
poem on the Rattle of the Trees, which Is vet in existence : and in whieh he 
ftkeB« the words in the Ogham, or secret letters of tbe Welsh, to twigs or 
hraachee of trees. Mr. Darces seems to think that this ia aa allusioa to the ori- 
ginal sjstem.1 

Meriia Amorose, or the Magician, ahreai^ asentioaed in the Life of Rowena, 
WM a Druid of British or WeUh birth. MerUa Sileaatria. bom in i^aledonia, also 
a celebrated l>mld, lived about a eentarv later, aboat S70, and dwelt in the ei*j 
ef Alclaid. The (hel that Magi, or DraMs* dwelt at the court of Bradi, who was 
eea verted and baptised bj 8t Columba, la 68ft, proves that the Order had not 
been so completely extirpated in Britain bj the Romans as is generallj supposed. 
fTolaad's llistorj of the Druids.] Rodarchus the Munificent, who reigiie«i in 
Britain in tbe »ixth centurj ( a. i>. 5C1 ), had two wites — one named Llangwrith, 
aad the other Ganieda. Merlin the Pvephet was brother of Ganieda: he had ao» 
eoManie<l Peredanis, General of the Veoedati, when he made war on Guenokms, 
the king, and so also had Rodarchus, Ids brother-in-law, and is thas 
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aid, who poartrayed to the lady, by meaDs of a sbadow wUoh lie nimi 
on the wall, the form of one who was destined to be her fatme Iraibiad. 
Uther, at length, diseaised as Gorolois, deceived the beentifiil Igwenii' 
and it is said that Artnor was the offspring of this deceit. Rone altrihelt 
the story to the policy of Gorolois himself, who desired to eooeMl hk 
wife's frailty or misfortune; but the fact that Uther was compelled to the 
artifice of representing her husband, attests the truth and lojel iDtetrHj 
of the deluded fair one.' Not long after Oorolois fell by the haM cf 
Uther, and that prince immediately married bis widow.* 

The birth of Arthur took place at Tintagel CasUe,* a few horn oalj 
before the death of Gorolois, the event being attended by the appeaiaaee 
of a comet, which Uther beheld at Winchester, and which pffodigj wai 
explained by Merlin, whom the king had sent for, to denote the birth of 
a son, who should arrive at great power ; and also of a daogfatery whoM 
sons and grandsons should successively enjoy the kingdom of Britun. 

At Tintagel Castle is yet shown the hall and the bed of King Arth«| 
his way to church, &c. ; and in the neighbourhood everything giand, ■!• 
common or inexplicable, is attributed to him.' The author of the J 
of Kiug Arthur says : — 

**0f Bmtas' blood, in Brittaine borne, 
King Arthur I am to name ; 
Through Christendome end Ueathyneise, 
Well knowne is mj worthy fame. 

"And in the Castle of Tintagill 
King Uther mee begate, 
Of Agyana* a beauteous ladjre, 
And come of hie estate." 

Both Guenever and Arthur could lay claim to a Roman anoeetiyy ia 
token of which Arthur bore the celebrated surname assumed first by his 
father Uther the Terrible — that of Pendragon, which, in the Britaak 
tongue, signifies Dragon's Head. The princes to which this epithet wai 
appropriated are spoken of by the poet as 

** Pendragon Kings of Utber*8 royal race !" 

Qeoffr 7 of Monmouth : — " Lo ! then comes another from the hall of Rodarehai^ 
King of the Cambri, to meet the conqueror, who had married Ganieda* Mid was 
happy in a beautiful wife. 8he was the sister of Merlin. And Rodareboa ordtrs 
garment?, hawks, hounds, swift steeds, gold, shining gems, and gobIels« whieh 
Guierlaudus had carved in the city Sigeni, to be brought, and preteata and offen 
them one by one to the prophef **We thus see," says Toland, translator of this 
passage, **that Merlin the Wild was no mean person. His sister Qaaieda was 
nobly married, and he himself, for his Tatieination, which was a proninent part 
of the Druidical office, receited a present which might have suited an ampcror." 

* Thrale*8 Retrospections. The name of Igwema, Arthur*8 mother, significi 
an eel or serpent, and perhaps the famed banner of her husband had some alia* 
sion to the circumstance. 

* Antiquities of Glastonbury ; Fabian. Buchanan likens the tale to that of 
Jupiter and Alcmena. 

' Biog. Brit ; Merlin's Prophecies. * Geoff, of Monmouth. 

* Boilaso, Hoame. * Ibid. 
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UtlMT^B IbnoQi eoiigB was Um pi«tiire of a drugoo with a golden head. 
Thm dfagon, being ooonderad an emblem of deatniolion, was depicted on 
tba RiMnan ataadma of thai epoch, and Uther, deeiroaa of attaching the 
If lant of the Romans in Britain to his interests, adopted the . neroe 
€B8i|;n to signif J his desoent from their emperors. The dragon had been 
daspujed on the bamiers of Rome in an exhibition given to the people 
hj the Kmperor Gallien, and at the time of Uther, similar shows or 
spectacles were common throqghoat the remotest pYorinces of the Roinsn 
Empire ; in Britain thej were patronised bj Utber) and afterwards Vf 
his son, Ring Arthor.' Cadwallader, their descendant, afterwards bore 
the red dragon on his banner, and Heorj the Seventh, proad of his de- 
soaot from the Roman line of princes, followed this example at the battle 
of Bosworth,' which brought in the line of Tudor, the anoeators of Queen 
Victoria. 

In spite of all this, the very existence of Arthur hss been quesdSiied| 
though the son of Henry the Seventh was named after him, and maar 
ancieot writers attest the troth of his history. At the time of Uther^ 
daath,' Arthur was only fifteen or eighteen years of sljge, and from that 
dale, A. D. 516, he reigned for a period of twenty-six years; the peopia 
ha ruled were the Silures, and he is termed King of Gwent,* then the 
British metropolis of the nation. 

Gueoever the Fair had no children by Arthur, who, however, is said 
to have <* loved her wonder well and dearly." * 

* In the l>tttle between Edmond Ironside and Canaii^ the Red Dragon of W«»> 
■ex was unfurled. Henry III. plaeed it aa his standard in Westminster Abbey, 
prior to his visit there, and had it carried before him at the battle of Lewes ; 
aad Edward 111. also exhibited it at the famous field of Cressy. — Willemonte'S 
Begal Heraldry. 

* This banner of Heaiy VII.» wUeh afterwards gave rise to the office of Rouge 
DragoB among the heralds, was of white and green silk, in imitation of the one 
Cadwallader had nsed in has wars, who had singnlarljr enough belieted that, aS 
tosse future period, one of his pe ste rity should wear the Engliah crown The 
dragon and the greyhound were the supports of the royal arms of Henry VIL aad 
Henry VIII. : the former, as soon as he became king, baring procured a true 
■tatement of his descent from Cadwallader. — Pennant. 

Juliana Bemers says that Arthur bore ** three dragons, and over that another 
ikield with three crowns.'* 

Another national emblem, th* Utk, is said to have been first used at this epoek. 
la the days of King Arthur, 8t David [uncle of Arthur — he was Archbishop of 
Meaevia] won a great tictofy over the Saxons, hating ordered etery one of his 
•oldters to place a leek in his cap, for the sake of diatinction ; in memory where- 
ef, the Welsh to this day wear a leek on the first of March. "^^^Walpole. 

^I like the leeke abote sB herbes aad fiowen; 
When first we wore the Muae, the field was ours. 
The leeke is white and gresne, whereby ia ment 
That Brittaines are both stout and eminent 
Neit to the lion and the unicorn. 
The leeke the fairest embleym that is wome.** 

fftrleimm MS,, 1977. 

* Utber if said to have died tnm drinking the water of s poisoned weQ. 

* I>r. Borlase, Howel, Kippis, Buchanan, Heame. * Caxteo. 
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A straDge event ir on rceord as having called ibrtk A0 tftetioB nd 
courage of Arthur in his wife's behalf. MelvasioSi Dnlra of SooieniCi 
bad by stratagem succeeded in carrying off the Qaeen from ber boibaidi 
and kept her confined during the space of a year, in a CMtle near Ob» 
tonbury. As soon as the brave and injured King diseorered the plaes if 
Guenever's concealment, he hastily collected his frianda in Cornwall nd 
DevonHhire, and besieged the disloyal prince. While, however, one partj 
was assaulting the town, and the other defending it^ the monka, headad 
by the Abbot of Glastonbury and Gildaa AlbaniuSi fearing the eoai^ 
queuce of this intestine discord, entered into the midst of the eonlHli 
and persuaded Mclvasius to restore Guenever to her bnahand. For thrir 
successful mediation on this occasion, the monks weie lewaided bj both 
parties with a gift of considerable territory.' 

Oucncvcr afterwards accompanied her husband in an expedition ^/aMk 
the 8cot3. On this occasion Arthur fought the first of the twelve fiunooi 
battles ascribed to him, which took place on the banks of the river Dag- 
las, in I>ennoz : ' he four times encountered his foes in the aame loedi^. 
In one of these fie'rce struggles '^ 20,000 Picts and Seots were alaia on 
one side, and 30,000 Britons on the other;* so great was the alaai^teri 
that the river was dyed with the blood of the uain, whoae bodiea weia 
borne down its banks with the stream to the sea. Next daj the Britidk 
camp was rifled^ and many rich spoils taken. Among the pri aon e r s was 
Queen Guenever, wife of Arthur, with a great number of ladiea, her 
attendants, and other gentlewomen. AH the booty was divided by lot 
among the conquerors ; the captive queen and her maidens, with sevcrd 
noble prisoners, and much spoil, fell to the share of the Piots, by when 
they were conveyed to Angus, and secured in the Castle of Dunbari a 

* LanghorD«*8 Chroo. ; Turner from Caradoo ap Llancarron. * Stows. 

" IlolinsheJ, by mistake, places this engagement in 542. He says It was fongkt 
on the banks of the Humber; and that in it both Arthur and Modrcd, hia nephew, 
were killed. 

Aspatria is a long straggling Tillage, standing on the ridge of a hill. la r^ 
moving the earth of a barrow which stood on a rising ground, called Beaooa Hill, 
about two hundred yards north of the Tillage, in the year 1790, a hunuin skeletoa 
WfiH found in a sort of rude chest, or kistTaen, formed by two large cobble-stooM 
at each side and one at each end. The skeleton meisured seven feet from the 
head to the ancle-bone; the feet were decayed and rotted off, and the other bones 
soon mouldered on exposure to the air. On the left side, near the shonlder, was 
a broml sword, iiTe feet iu length, the guard of which waa elegantly inlaid with 
flowers; on the right side lav a dirk, or dagger, one foot and a hiUf in length; 
the hnmlle appeared to haTe been 8tuddel with siWer. Part of a gold flbala* or 
buckle; an ornament for the end of a belt, a piece of which adhered to it; a 
broken battle-axe ; a bit, shaped like a modem snaffle ; and part of a spur, wars 
also disooTered here. On the stones that enclosed the west side of the kistvaen, 
were various figures, rudely sculptured, but principally representing circlet, hav* 
ing a cross within each relief. The learned antiquary, Hayman Rookt, Baq., 
from whose account the!<c particulars are extracted, waa induced to auppose, fkoai 
the above emblematical delineations, that the person here deposited was intemd 
soon after the dawning of ("hrintianitj; and aliio to infer, fh)m the rieh ornaments 
contained in his sepulchre, that he waa a chieftain of eondderable rank. This 
has been sometimes considered the tomb of Arthur. — Britton and Brayley. 
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place of great etreogth, where thej renuuned id eoofioemeol the rest of 
their HTee," ' The ill*&ted Qoeeo did not long enrriTe thii ltd stroke 
of fortooe : she died at Caatle Danbary aod was buried in the fielda of a 
town ealled Megle, in the ooaotj of Angus,' aboat ten miles from Dun- 
dee.' Arthor is said to hare in person attended the funeral obsequies of 
GneneTer, over whose remains a sumptuous tomb was afterwards erected/ 
The Udies who had shared her captivity were, at their death, interred in 
lomba placed around that of their Queen and mistress. The tombs of 
€hieneTer and her maidens were jet pointed oat in the days of Holinshed; 
MB that historian relates, and from him we learn that a storj was current 
fYsn then respecting the sepulchre of the Qneen, Tis^ that if an/ wonaa 
skoold chance to tread npon it, she would remain barren, aa OncneTer the 
Queen herself had been. ^ In consequence,'' says Langhome,' ** the 
woman regard that monument of antiquity as a pestilent ^aoe^ not eren 
Tenturing so much as to look upon it^ not only fearing the tradition for 
ihamselves, but teaching the same to their daii^ters, and bidding them 
also to beware of its influence.'" 

*8eott •Rapin. *8eott • Ibid. 

• Laaghorne plaoM the dMth of Oaeoertr L ia 611 — the year ia whieh JSseas, 
llM 8axoa King of Kent, died ; Imt Arthur did not beoome kiag tUl 616, aeoerd- 
iag to geoaral history. 

• Laaghoms, Hector Boetios, Holiashed. 



GUENEVER II. 

Bridal festirities of GaeneTer, daaghter of Uther ap Cr«d«wgil, at CaiViU— Ar- 
thur's Chamber— The Round Table— The Knight»— The salt— The Ml ai tre li 
Their accomplishments — The lady in her bower — The iweet kqr «f QwjwM 
— Customs at feasts — Grandeur of Arthur — Arthur a Chriatioii — Arthvr ui 
Guenever in Brittany — The Fairy Morgana — The Coronation at Cacrtooa— 
Concourse of Kings — Guenever and the White Pigeon — Great oemnoniea— Da- 
bricius struck with the Tanity of worldly grandeur— Retires to a oell— AiAw 
desires to be buried beside Guenever. 

The bridal festivities of the second Queen of Arthur, who bore the 
same name as her predecessor, that of Ouenever,' were deetined to form 
the theme of many a quaint and courtly ballad, &iniliarlj known in 
modem times. This Gueuevcr, who was daughter of Uther ap Gredaw- 
gal, was united to Arthur at Carlisle, where might be seen as late u the 
times immediately preceding the Conquest, an ancient building, ritoated 
near the Church of St. Cuthbcrt, denominated Arthur's Chamber, sop- 
posed to have been part of the mansion of the British monarch.' The 
following lines from the ballad of the Marriage of Sir Gawaioi allude to 
Guenever : — 

** King Arthur he lives in merry CarleUe, 
And seem61y is to see ; 
And there with him Queen Genever, 
Yt bride so blithe of blee. 

** And there with him. Queen Genever, 
Yt bride so bright in bower ; 
And all his barons about him ttoode, 
Yt were both stiff and itoure. 



** King Arthur welcomed them there right all. 
And Gcnever, his queene, 
With all the Knights of the Round Table, 
Most seem^ly to be seene." 

The date of these second nuptials of Arthur is given as 511 ; the betth 
of Bannesdown Hill, which overlooks the vale of Bath, hanng been 
fought immediately before.' As this, the twelfth battle fought bj Arthnr 
agamst the Saxons, was crowned with victorv, the King, desirous of oooh 
memorating the occasion, had established that famous order of knighU 

* Langhome*s Chron. * Britton and Drayley'i Camberlaad. 

' Langhome, Howel, Camden, Stowe. 
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bood whoM memben were designated Knigbts of the Ronod Table. 
Tbe motto aasigDed to tbe order was charaoteriatio of an aDcient Britoo : 
" Spread be mjr board, round as the boriion, and ample as mj heart, that 
there may be no first or last ; for odious is distinotioni where merit is 

Sual." ' The number of these knights was limited to twenty-four, the 
iog himself making the twenty-finh.' Lothaire, husband of Queen 
Anna, Arthur's sister, was the first knight created by Arthur ;' a great com- 
pliment to his brother-in-law, who is described as '' a worthy prince, hardy, 
bounteous, manly, and right chivalrous." The creation of similar orders, 
CD occasions of public rejoicing, had been customary from the earliest 
periods of our bistory ; and several cities, among which may be men- 
tioned Windsor, have laid claim to being the scene of the earliest invea- 
liliiie of this order. At Winchester, which disputes the point with Wind- 
aor, there may yet, says Evans, be seen <* King Arthur's Round Table," * 
banging in the mat hall, where the Saxon kings were subsequently 
accustomed to hold their feasts ; this hall is supported by marble mUarSi 
and is in the Kins's House, on the west nde of the city of Winchester. 
Tbe table, which bears the name of the monarch, is formed of one solid 
pieoe of wood, round which are cut several names in the Saxon oharao- 
lera, though only one, that of Lancelot, is legible, — a knight who takes a 
prominent part in the hbtory of Queneyer,the third of Arthur^s Queena. 
At Penrith a large circle may still be seen, which, after the lapse of 
eenturies, retains the name of king Arthur's Round Table. It is sun- 
poaed that this monarch introduced the fiuhion of round tables afterwards 
into Gaul, as they became very prevalent in that country, where every 
knight bad at Au back a squire with his armour in waiting.* This royal 
nibtary order seems to have cultivated muaio; for a tune, called tbe 
^^ Prelude of the 8alt,"'waa always played whenever the salt-cellar waa 

' 8iT R. PhilUps. * Lelaad, Pennant ^ardii^^! 

• Evmni*! Notes to Old Ballads. When Edward the First eonqnered Wales, in 
1284, he held a Round Table, end eelebreted hie vietoriee with dance and Umr- 
■aaient The eoneoaree of English nobles on the oooasion was prodigions, end 
■UMToiis foreigners likewise graced the aseeoibly with their p r es e nce. — Pauumt. 

• Marie de France, an Anglo-Norman poetess of the thirteenth centnry, the 
eoBtemporary of Henry the Third of Enpand, whoee fhmoos ** lays'* are in the 
British Moseom among the Harieian Collection, No. 978, has one, the fifth, 
eaUed ** The Laj of Lanral," a knight of King Arthur's Eonnd Table, who, 
being fabely accused bj the Queen of having inralted her beantj, is, bj the or- 
ders of Arthur, tried for the offence at Cardiff, and delivered by a beneficent 
fhirj, who conveys him to the isle of Avaloa. There are In all 646 verses on the 
subject M. le Grand has translated this lay into proee in his "Fabliaux." 
There is also an ancient English metrical lersion of it, by ThoouM Chestre. — 

• Salt was, from the earliest times, highly esteemed, and admitted into reli- 
gious ceremonies. As a mark of league and friendship, Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans held it sacred. FormerW, on Ascension Day, the old inhabitants of Nant- 
wSch piously sang a hymn of thanksgiTing **for the blessing of the brine:" and 
Mr. Pennant, who thinks the custom of fliaxon origin, says ** that a very ancient 
pit there, called the * Old Brine,* was also held in great Teoeration, and till within 
these few years, was annually, on that festiTal, bedecked with boughs, flowers, 
and garlands, and was encircled by a Jofial band of young people, oelebrating 
the (Uy with song and dance." 

17* • 
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plaeed before King Arthur's Knights at bis Roood Tride. Hm nvpCiilf 
of Guenever II. were graced by many gaieties; ooi only wen the 
knights of the Round Table established on the oooasioD| bat noi any of . 
the ceremonies usually observed at the marriage of the aneient Bntiih 
princes were neglected. 

No public festivity, great feast, or wedding, was duly eolemiiiied it 
Wales, without the attendance of the bards and minstrels. There «■ 
one class of muricians, a member of which was espeeially appointed to 
attend on the nuptial festivity. This musician was required to be a fesdly 
waiter at table, and also an expert carver of every species of fowl. At 
the weddings of any of the royal fiimily, his office was to wwfe on the 
bride. 

A picture in an ancient MS. of the British Museam, repie aen te Aftbv 
and his Queen at table in their royal robes, with their erowna^ and sw> 
rounded by their attendants : in the front of the picture is a mnsidsii 
playing on what appears to be a vio/iii, while a page on bended kneai^ 
offers a cup of refreshing beverage, as the reward of his minstselsj. 

The court bard lodged with the governor of the palaoe : the Frinei 
was accustomed to bestow on him an ivory chessboard; the Piintes i ^ t 
golden ring. If the Princess called for a song after retartag fmA taUe 
to her own apartment, this bard had to sing to her highness in a kv 
voice, lest he should disturb the performers in the hall. The foljeet 
was said to be on Death (not a very lively theme), bnt the woid ia pre* 
bably misinterpreted, unless it was intended, like the skeleton al Vfjf 
tian feasts, to remind the lady of her mortality. 

The marriage-fine of the bird's daughter was one handred-and-tweaty 
pence, her nuptial present thirty shillings, and her portion thtee ponndii 
The chief of the musicians was entitled to the marriag^flae for the 
daughters of all the inferior musicians or bards of the district^ who paid 
twenty-four pence on their marriage; a proof of the antiqoity and aatlM^ 
rity of this office. 

The poets and minstrels contended for prises of skill : at theee Eisledd 
fods, or British Olympics, judges were appointed to deeide on their 
respective merits. ''Although it is probable these a s semhliea of haidi 
were subjected to certain restrictions, there is no instanoe of ineh beiM 
the case before the days of Cadwallader, who died at RomOi A. D. 88C 
" Cadwallader, it is said, being at one of these assembliesy with hii 
noblep, a minstrel came thither, who played in a key so displeasing, thai 
he and all his brethren were prohibitcKl, under a severe penalty, froai ever 
playing on it any more ; but were ordered to adopt that of Mwynen Owj- 
nedd, or the sweet key of Gwynedd." * 

There was another custom worth notice, which concerned the baidi. 
The nuptial feast being concluded, a Pencerdd, or chief mnsiciani was 
constituted Cyff Cler, and seated in a chair surrounded by the other 
bards standing, who made him the subject of their nerry and Indi ci oM 
compositions, to raise mirth in the company. He was that day to make 
no reply, but on the next be was to divert the hall at the eipenae of tlia 

* Pennant. 
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infiurior btrdt, wbA was alio to eompoM a poem npoo a tabject giyen him 
HUtnble to bit dignity.' 

Tbere were ooi maoj diabee uaed by the ancient Britons at their feasty 
Bor variousi kinda of cookery. " Tbey senred up fisb, tbe flesh of tame 
aafiroal^, wild-fowl and veuison, either boiled, broiled or roaated. Tame 
tom\ tbey never brought to table ; dueka, bent, and geeae were indeed 
Hired for amuaement, but their feelings were spared tbe sacrifice of 
bibolding tbe ftvourite bird of yesterday a victim on tbe board of to-day. 
Ib their kitcbena they uaed spits and earthen pota ; platters formed of 
wood, earth and even pewter, covered their tables. The knives and forks 
of the inmates or guests hung at their girdles, in tbe same caae with the 
dagger, called by tbe ancient Scotsman, Bidoc, Side tables were slso 
provided, on which miffbt be seen drinking-cups of wood, horn and earth, 
OM of ailver oaually being there also, snd sometimes of shell. There 
WM a diatinetion in the mode of placing themselvea at the feaat Tbe 
•■periora or chiefa of the party occupied a table in the centre of the greal 
hall, while their retainers sat upon benchea raiaed bat a little from the 
gPOODd, and arranged in a circle around them ) they were attaeded on by 
yo«th of both sexes. After eating, the chieftain called for a eap of wiee 
or ale, and drank to the person who aat on hia right hand, and the aaase 
evp being afterwarda filled to tbe brim, waa passed roeod the circle to eaeh 
Mnoo in succession. Women not only had a plaoe at the foative board, 
Wt were treated with much honour, and were accoatomed to retire, aa in 
modem timea, before the other sex indicated any aymploma of the 
of their potations.'" 

fhMB man^ paasages in Le Grand's Fabliaux, it appears that the ena« 

■ of reclining on beda or oouohea daring meala atiu sabaisled, and lo 
aai on tbe aame trencher or plate with aey one waa cenaidered a craal 
aarit of friendahip. At great entertainmenta, the goaata were pweed 
two and two, and only one plate wu allotted toeaoh pair. In the romanee 
of Perceforeat, it is said, " there were eight hoodied knighta all aaatad 
al table, and yet there was not one who had not a dame or damsel at hia 
plate." In the romance of Lancelot da Lac, n lady whom her jealeoa 
iuidband had compelled to dine tn l4e inlcAeii, eomplaina, ^ it ia very long 
aiaoa any knight baa eaten on the same plate with me."* 

A peace of twelve yeara' duration followed tbe saoond nuptiab of Kinw 
Arthur. In thia interval he aeqaiHsd moeh reiMwn by hb aplendoor and 
mafnifioenoe, and foreign princea aoaght hia friendahip.* Norway and 
Denmark owned his sapremaoy, and Arthur aooght to reduce Oaul, then 
a province of Rome. He laid aiege to Paris, and reduced the city to 
■nab extremitiea that Flollo, the governor, offered to meet the King in 
aingle cooteat to decide the struggle, according to the chivalry of the day. 
In this encounter Flollo waa sUiii, and Paria oeeame the property of the 
Britiah hero. Such ia the account given by our ancient historians. Ar* 
thar, on this, establiabed his court in France, and assumed for tbe royal 
coat of arma, quarterly, France and Rogiand. Theaa arma,— afterwarda 

* PtiuAiit*! Wales. ■ Ma s| h<f » a » . 

' NotM to Le Qrmad*t Fabliaux. • Kippli Bi4»f. Brit. 
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to be seen in Glastonbury Abbey, on the bead of which it wai bettmpel 
by the King, in divers panels of the wainscot of the abbot's aputmeati 
and over the chimneys, — were '' vert, a cross botione, argent^ in the fiiit 
quarter our Blessed Lady, with our Saviour in her right urn, and a aoepM 
in her left, all or.'" 

That Arthur was a believer in the Christian faith, is evident from the 
fact of his making a cession of certain of his territories to the SsBM 
Prince Cerdic, on condition of his becoming a Christian.' Leland, who 
describes the seal of Arthur, which he had himself seen in the Chvnh 
of Westminster,' declares that upon it the monarch appeared holding in 
his right hand a sceptre with a fleur-de-lis on the top, and in his left band 
<' orbekn cruce insignitum," * plainly inferring a sovereignty orer beA 
France and England. 

The successes of Arthur have been described as so wondrous as Is 
belong rather to fiction than history, and it has been doubted wbellMr 
Arthur ever held any dominions in Gftul. However this may be, tin^ 
dition that he had such a sway still lingers in Brittany, aa a modnm 
writer tells us, in describing a visit she paid to Caerdnel, situate in the 
parish of Pleumeur Bodorr, " the lovers of romance will hardly Chiak 
that labour lost which places them on a spot so celebrated in the chroni- 
cles of the period as the favourite residence of King Arthur. H«n 
places and names surround us, with which the Romanoes of the Round 
Table have made us familiar, but to which fancy has ssngned a loealitf in 
&iry-land, rather than in any veritable portion of the earth's snmsSi 
Here the half-fictitious personages whose adventures have in so many 
forms amused us, and the mystic performers of those deeds whioh hsie 
bequeathed to Europe an heroical literature of her own, have ' a leoal 
habitation and a name.' " ' '< Here it was," says M. de FremenviUs^ 
<' that Arthur, surrounded by his noble peers, Lancelot, and Tristan, and 
Caradoc, and Yvain, and the rest, held a brilliant court, of whieh Us 
wife, Guenarchan and the beautiful Brangwain wero the ornament and 
pride." 

*^ It is certain, at least as certain as anything can be relating Id a 
period so remote, and at best but semi-historic, mat Arthur posseassd 
dominions in Brittany as well as in Wales, durins the early part of the 
sixth century. In the. romances which celebrate his adventures, we tai 
him as often in one country as the other." ' 

The reminiscences attached to Caerduel, sre not the only ones in this 
neighbourhood which relate to King Arthur, if the antiquaries <£ tUs 
country may be believed. ''There is, at no great distance from this 
spot, and just off the coast, a littlo isle called Agaloo, or Avalon, and 
here, as the Bretons most jealously maintain, and not at Glas t unhnfji 
according to the more generally received tradition, was the tomb of lie 
monarch. The well known fable of his existence in fiury-land, and Us 

* Ueame's Antiquities of Glastonbury. * Dr. Borlaae. 

' Selden believed it a fact that Leland did see the seal here alluded to. 
« Scldeifs Titles of Honour. 

• Mrs. Trollope, in <* A Summer in Brittany." * M. dt FrenenvUlei 
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feimti at aome future period to rule again orer his fiuthfol Celta on either 
nde the Channel, a tradition firmly believed by the peasants in some parta 
of Brittany to the present day, has been explained under the hypotheaia 
of his haying died in the Breton Avalon in this manner. The fairy 
Morgain, whoee name ought to be written Morgwen, and means * white- 
Mas of the sea/ was a Druid priestess livins in that island. It is known 
ikmi these mysterious priestesses usually dwelt on the most wild and 
•avage promontories of this rugged coast, or in the still more inaccessible 
ialands which surround it. Go that shore of the isle of AtsIou which 
is opposite to the main land, there are extensive quicksands ; and the 
•npporters of this explanation think, that Arthur's loss among these, 
upon some occasion when his love of the chase, or some other adventure, 
had taken him to thia mysterious and sacred isle, was poetised into the 
■lory of the fairy Morgwen having detained him prisoner in her 
«iMhantcd islo." ' 

Arthur had early distributed bis possessions on the continent among 
Ilia followers, and Normandy is said to have been allotted to Bedoer, hia 
butler. During the nine years that France is said to have been the 
BKwarch's residence, he arranged everything for the preservation of trao- 
qnillity in his territories there. At length he returned to Britain, and 
•OBsidering some solemn demonstration of power necessary after so long 
mo absence, he resolved to be again crowned, with every possible grandeur 
vhich such a great occasion could demonstrate. The feast of Pentecost 
was approaching, when King Arthur called together an assembly of his 
* British subjects at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, for this august ceremony 
to be performed. 

The ancient city of Caerleon or Caergwent, is d^cribed by Giraldos 
Cambrensis, in his Itinerary through Wales in the year 1188, when he 
attended Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his journey there ; the 
object of the prelate not being, as is generally supposed, the conversion 
of the Welsh to Christianity, which had been early established in their 
country, but that of preaching a crusade for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, by the dissensions of the Christian princes, had lately been 
lost There can be no doubt that the description of Giraldus affords an 
accurate representation of the state of that place in the twelAh century. 

**It is called Caerleon, the City of the Legions; for 'Caer,' in the 
British language, signifies 'city,' or 'castle,' and because the llomaa 
lecioos which were sent into this island, were accustomed to winter in 
this place, it acquired the name of Caerleon. Thia city is of great anti- 
qoity and fame, and was strongly defended by the Romans with brick 
walls. Many remains of its ancient magnificence are still extant, such aa 
splendid palaces, which once emulated, with their ffilded roofii, the gran- 
dbur of Home ; for it was originally built by the Emperors, and adorned 
with stately edifices, immense baths, temples, and a theatre, the walla of 

' Mrt. TroUope. ''From KsenlQel," oontiiiaet tha same author, ** we walked 
to Penoe Uatrec, and there breakfasted, and then proceeded to TrecaiteL It ia 
s very remarkable line of coest, pretenting, without any of the grandeur and 
sablimitj of high cUfft, a scene of savage wildness and rugged barraiaees whieh 
I have rarely eeea equalled." 
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vbich are still standing. Here we still see, both within and without tht 
walls, subterraneous building, aquedacts, and vaulted cftvernSy and what 
appeared to me most remarkable, stoves so excellently contrived aa to 
diflfuse their heat through secret and unperceivable porea. The city ia 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the navigable Uaki and aunonndad 
with woods and pasture." 

Among the ruins of Caerleon, various antiquitiea have been from tima 
to time discovered, of many of which a catalogue waa preaerved bj 
Camden and his continuator. 

The views in the neighbourhood of Caergwent are extenaiva and fine, 
but the mighty Roman city has sunk down to a miaerable village, the 
ruined walls of which, on the south and west side, alone remun to atteit 
its former greatness. A modern traveller writes thua reapectiag thia spot 
of ancient celebrity : << The Roman walls are atill visible, but the facmg 
stones have long since been removed for private uses. Near the ceotn 
of the field, adjoining to the west wall, is the theatre (or more properly 
the amphitheatre), mentioned by Giraldus. The form of it only remaiii^ 
no traces of its walls being discoverable ; the diameter of the area ia voj 
large, and is bounded with a high circular entrenchment of earth. Then 
is very little extant of the castle, which is of a later age ; and the keep 
is remarkably lofty. Modem Caerleon contraata in a melancholy nunnv 
with the grandeur of its ancient state, for it containa acaroely a nogla 
decent house !" 

Not to modem Caerleon, but to that ancient Roman city which ahooa 
resplendent in art and grandeur, must the reader tranaport himaelfy la' 
witness the second coronation of Arthur the Great, the aoppoaed con- 
queror of Gaul, the hero of the ancient Britons, to whom nothing seemed 
impossible. The city was conveniently situated for the concourse whoai 
the King had invited thither on this solemn occasion. Among the ropl 
guests are named the Kings of Scotland, North and South Walea am 
of Cornwall, the Archbishops of London, York, and Caerleon, witk 
many British princes, besides the Kings of Ireland, loeland, Gothlandi 
the Orkneys, and Norway. 

So great waa the splendour of this solemn festival that all the fmnli 
of the houses are said to have been laid over with gold in honour of Iho 
occasion, after the custom of the Romans of that time. The Brioih 
historian, who has handed down to us the particulara of the eventfal 
ceremony, remarks, moreover, that '* there never were aaaembled at any 
festival so many men and women of rank ; ao many Bteeda, hawksi and 
hounds ; nor was there such a display of precious stones, golden vcaaeli^ 
and dresses of purple and fine linen, aa there ; for there waa no one, even 
beyond Spain, desirous of distinction, who did not come to partake of tho 
general satisfaction. There were also many who, uninvited, came to be 
spectators." ' Arthur and Queen Gucnever were inveated with thmr 
crowns in the following manner : — 

*' When the company was assembled, the three Arehbishopa were 
called upon to robe the King, and place the crown upon his head ; and 

* Holinshed, Geoifrey of Monmouth. 
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Dobrieini (Arebbitho|^ of CaerleoD) was appointed k> nng tks murtd 
mrvice. Arthar, wbeo he entered the chnroD, waa arrayed in his rojal 
fobes, and supported by the other two Archbishops ; and before him went 
foar persons, bearing each a drawn sword, this being bis privilege as 
general. The ftmr persons were — Arawn ap Cjnfareh, King of Albany ; 
Caswallon law bir, King of Gwynedd ; Mevrie, King of Dyfed ; and 
Oador, Earl of Cornwall. As he went on, the oonyenliial train, on all 
aides, sang the best poetical oonipositions to the sound of mnsioal tastm- 
Bente." ' 

** The Queen also, on her part, entered the ohuroh after hiin/' though, 
•eoording to OeoflFrey of Monmouth's aoooont, she went to the otW 
dinrch, which agrees better with what is said of the populace nmniag 
fnm one church to Uie other. *' This, and soon other minute dronm- 
•tanoea, give to the author of this description the sir of ooe who had 
been a spectator." ' 

Whether the oeremonj was performed \ik one ehur^, or ai the two 
dK0erent edifices, it is needful nere to pomie the narratite of Tjsilio. 
Ooenever, according to hia deaeriptioo, << entered the ehnrek after her 
husband, dressed in her rojal robes, her erown on her head, attended bj 
bii»hope and nans, and the four wives of the four abofe>mentioned ohiefo^ 
each bearing a white pigeon in her hand.* When she had entered the 
e^ureh, the serrice bmn, which had been eonipoeed and set to music is 
the best manner ever Known ; and the people ran from cbureh to ohuMb 
to listen to the different serrices. 

*' When the service was over, the Kin^ and Queen returned to the 
palace, chsnsed their dresses, and entered tae great hall to the banquet: 
Arthur and bis attendants taking their places at one end of the hall, and 
at the other Owenwhyfar, and the ladies in her train, as it waa the custom 
for the Qoeen to do, when the Bong hM a oourti and had guests by 
invitation. 

'' When an the company were properly sealed, Ca arose, and taking 
with him a thousand men, superintended the distribution and arrangn* 
Bent of the viands, aa Bedwyr, comptroller of the cellar, with a thousand 
of his men, did those of the mesd, which, wss served in vessels of gold 
and silver. All these had dresses of yellow ermine. Neither wss the 
number or dress of those who waited on the Queen inferior to theirs who 
waited on Arthur. 

'< Hence it was that no court in Christendom could vie with thst of 
Britain in customs or regulations. For all the men who attended on 
Arthur were in uniform, as were also their wives i and the ceremonial 
rules of behanour were alike to all. And as no female, of any descrip> 
tiou, would admit the addresses of a man undistinguished by military 
excellence, the men were the more valorous, and the women more chaste. 

*' After the banquet, the company went out of the town to see a variety 
of games, and more especially the exercises with the lance ; and whai> 

• ChroD. Tjdlio. • Rer. J. P. Robert*. 

' Tbifl Mens either to have bees a part of the aaeieiit oeremoaial, or to have 
beea an allaiioo to the feast of Peotecost 
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ever were the ffame devised, the walls were crowded with female speeti- 
tors, each of wLom recommended her favourite to notice, which caused 
the men to exert their abilities to the utmost. Priies for the victon 
were also given by the Sovereign, at his own expense.* 

'< Thus the festival continued for three whole days, and on the fourth, 
those who attended it were gratified by ample presents, — some by a 
grant of cities or castles, and others by vacant bishopricks. And on 
this occasion Dubricius, Archbishop of Caerleon, retiring to live as a 
hermit, surrendered his see ; for, considering how long a preparation had 
been made for a festival of three davs only, and struck with the perish- 
able nature of worldly enjoyments, he resolved to prepare for the eternal 
joys of heaven." ■ 

The translator of the foregoing Chronicle of Tysilio remarkSi that this 
sentiment attributed to Dubricius, whatever he might think of the node 
he pursued, is finely impressive ; for surely, if transient pleasures req[iiira 
so much preparation, those which are eternal demand one more aerioDi. 

Although in the midst of coronation festivities, here miul we break 
off the records eonoeming Guenever, the second of Arthur's Queens, of 
whom nothing more has been handed down, than an account of the exhn* 
mation of her remains, which, at her death, were interred at Okstonbory. 
This lady was so much beloved bv Arthur, that at his own death he re- 
quested to be interred by her side, a desire fulfilled with fidelity by his 
IBritish subjects. 

' * Some guests the while, m Tarious likinn sway. 
With tables* or with chess beguile the day.' 

The Knight and the Sword. — Bnion Z#y«. 

■ Chronicle of Tysilio, translated by ReT. P. R. Roberts. 

< TaMw wu ft fnme reaembliiig trktne or bftckfctmrnon. Botii th&m and tMm VMt m^ 
UoD«d bj Robert of OloucMter, in deMrlMiu King Arthoi's ooraaaUoD— ^ Wyth |il^j^<gi at 
other fttt« cbekere.**— WarUm''$ Uislorff of English Pottrw. 



Chasm ft fmToarit« Aiifttie nme, wai either introdaoed into Xnrope pt ihm Hiwi— ■ of SMta. m 
lemnMd fh>m the Qieelu or Turki bj the pilgrlnu in the CruiHlM^AMM i» Oe JtiHfs—iy Jth 
Cfnmd. 



GUENEVER III. 

OvtBtrer, dftQgliter of Qogaunniu — The liiton of Artliiir— Cariooi ttory of 
FedelmU tad her fHend — The children exchanged — The invaiion — Tht 
'* hftf *•" visit — Explanation and secresj — Change in the mannen of Arthnr 
and his Court owing to the Pictish Princess — The enchanted nantle — Qd4 



Goenever's disgrace— Sir Cradooke's triumph — The Three Battle-Knights of 
Britain — The Three Gift-Horses— The three Chaste Women — The fatal horn— 
King Mark*i Queen — Tristan and Iseult — Queen Guenerer and Lancelot — King 
Arthur's Castle at Camelot— His Courts— The King's nephews— Schools for 
British Touth — Arthur quits his Court — Mordred's eondnot — Battle of Camtl- 
Ibrd— Morgwenna and her maidens — Arthur's death — Constantine's emeltj-^ 
QoeaeTer rvtirss to Caerleon — Interred ther*— Dinoorery of Arthur's toaih. 

Thi third nod last Qoeen of Arthar, like the two former, was koowii 
bj the name of Gaenever ; her father was a King of the Picta, of pf^^ 
tie atatore, called Gk)gaiiraDii8/ who had alao two sons, Daratna and Gar- 
Dsrdua, Kingi of PictlaDd.' From thia it would aeem that the new bride 
of Arthur waa daughter of the King to whom hia aiater Ada had hees 
married. Anoe* and Ada, both very beautiful priuoeaaea, the children 
of Uther Peudragon bj I^ema, were both married on Uie same day; 
Addc, the eldest,* to Lothaire, Kiug of the Pieta, aod Ada, the Toungeat. 
to Gabranus, or Ooraoua, who ruled over the Scota.* Thia double nupttal 
eeremoDj waa performed at Londoo,' and the priueeaaea were giyen awaj 
bv their uude Aureliua Ambroaiua. Goranua had beeu preTiooalj mar- 
ried to a ladj oamed In^^easach, of whom the folloifiDg eurioua story is 
recorded, aud which, as it aeema much more likely that ahe was mother 
of GueueTer III., than the Priuoeaa Ads, who was Arthur's own sisteri 
is here given. 

Eochaidh, or Eugeniua, son of Eana Cinadaeh, King of Leinster, had 
been hanished from Ireland, by Niell, the monarch, and, with hia consort, 
Fedelmta, sought an asylum in Scotland, with her friend Inseanach, wife 
of Goranus, son of Domangard. Both'ladiea were on the point of becom- 
ing mothers, and being brought to bed on the aamo night, partly for eoD- 
Tenience, and partly from regard to each other, had been lodged in the 
aame apartment, no other person being admitted to their ebamber bnt 
the female attendaot whoee preaenoe waa necessary on the occasion. 
Ftftielmia brought forth two aons ; logeanach only a daughter, and all 
her children being girla, she bad paasionately desired a aon. Thia having 



' Langhome. * IbH 

' Called by Langhome, Arthur's ** twin-sister/* •• gemellasoror." 
• Scott * Carew, Kippis, Rowlands. * HoUashed. 

18 (»*) 
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also been the wish of her husbiDd, whom she desired to plane, Idm^ 
nach besought her friend to substitute one of her sods for the danAut 
to whom she had given birth. The exchange was readilj medei and the 
infant prince received with embraces of affection by Ingeanech. Am soob 
as the Queen's attendants were admitted, and learnt that a prinee hai 
just been born, thcj carried the happy tidings to GoranuBy who, "Tri|ii- 
cious of any fraud, received the infant with the greatest endearaeali^ 
named it Eugenius in honour of his friend, and treated it aa hia owa. 

On the death of Niell, £ugenius or Eochaidh, returned into Irekodi 
and took possession of Leinster, his own patrimony, over which be nikd 
for many years. His wife and son, whom he sent for from Sootland, jaiaad 
him there : the latter, who succeeded him on the thronOy had receifid the 
name of Brandubh. 

Meanwhile, Goranus had settled the succession upon hia suppoaed aiNk 
At his death, Eugenius was, therefore, crowned King of the ooota, wUb- 
out opposition. No sooner had he settled his affairs than he preparad ftr 
an invasion of Ireland, grounding his pretensions to that kiDgdooa oa hia 
royal descent He landed with his forces in Leinster, and eoBmaaeed 
plundering the inhabitants. Brandubh, then kinff, perceiTing how inooa 
petent his forces were to contend with those of his enemy, gaTe hiaaelf 
up as lost; and his despair was augmented by the Scottish Kjng^a atmBaf 
to demand of him a heavy tribute, under the penalty of apraadii^ fct 
and sword through his dominions. At this critical junetare, hia 
Queen Fedelmia, who lived with him, volunteered to go ip 
Eugenius, having a scheme of her own, by which she hoped to , 
him to retire out of the province. On her arrival at the Seottiah 
the Queen demanded an audience of the royal leader. So extnuadiaajj 
a request led the King to imagine that the lady waa diatraeted ; bat ha 
nevertheless acceded to her petition. She then boldly expoatolalad with 
him upon the subject of his invasion, represented the oroel havoe he waa 
making in Leinster, and bravely inquired what had provoked hiaa loao hai^ 
barous and unwarrantable an undertaking. Eugenius, indignant at being 
thus called to account, replied roughly, that " it waa not neoeaaarj Ifar bfan 
to answer every old hag who should ask him questions/' and then oidBiti 
her to quit the camp. Whereupon Fedelmia told him "that JUa own 
mother was as much a hag as herself, as she would soon oonvinoa bia, if 
he would grant her a private audience, for she had a secret to dial 
that was of the utmost importance to his interest" The King, who 
all curiosity to hear what she had to say, having granted her 
Fedelmia thus addressed him : <* Sir, I told yon that yonr own 
was such a hag as myself, which is literally true; for I am toot Iowmmti 
and Brandubh, the King of Leinster, whom you seem reaoived to diivi 
out of Leinster, is your own brother; and to evince mj hononr and 
veracity upon this occasion, I beseech you to send instantly to jonr m^ 
posed mother, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, who, I am oonfident, wUl 
assert the truth, and confess that you are my son; only let me entreat 
you to cease hostilities and outrages upon the province until the messenger 
returns." The astonishment of the King was great at what bad been 
revealed by Fedelmia, and so important did he oonaider the ftlntion aha 
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had gi?eo him, that he lOflftDtlj dispatched a meaae&ger into Scotland to 
his mother, desiriDg abe would come to him into Ireland wHh all poeaible 
haf»te, as her presence was absolately necessary relative to the most tender 
mrcurastance which had occurred to him during his whole life. Queen 
Ingoanach complied with the request of her son, and on her landing in 
Irdand was conducted to the camp. The King of Scotland then acquainted 
her with the occasion of bis message, and the surprimg account be bad 
heard from the Queen of Leinster, and desired she wonid satisfy him as 
to the troth of the discoverj, and declare on her honour whether he was 
lier son or not The lady openly confessed the whole intrigue between 
herself and the Queen of Leinster, and convinced the King as to the 
dot of bis birth, who desired that they would keep the matter secret, lest 
bis right to the crown should be disputed, and an attempt be made to 
prevent the succession of bis &mily to the throne of Scotland; for if the 
tribe of the Dalriada were informed he was not the son of the deceased 
Bonarch, they would dispute his title, and disturb hii government. The 
Indies bound themselves to secrecv ; a peace was immediately made, and 
a strict friendship established witn Brandubh, the King of lieinater; and 
Enmius, withdrawin£| hb forces from the island, returned into Scotland. 

YeiT unlike was this Queen to her predecessors in character — for we 
md of Onenever n.| that no court in Cnristendom was more remarkable 
for female purity th«i hers, where the men were brave, and the women 
fkee firom reproach — and no sooner had Arthur become allied to this 
Pictish prineasi» than a change took place in the manners of the court; 
nor does the Aune of Ouenever III. hemlf escape. Not only was Guen- 
ever unfaithful to her royal lord, but the brave Arthur, the hero of his 
times, who bad been so tenderly attached to his two former QueenS| 
followed the bad example of hb present wife. 

A rtory b related of an enchanted mantle, the property of which was, 
tliat none hot a modest and pnre woman could wear it It was justly 
reckoned one of the greatest curiosities of Britain, and as such b fre- 
qoently alluded to by the old Welsh bards.* 

Thb extraordinary garment was brought (o Carlisle, where Hm court 

was then staying : it was the third morning of May. *' God speed thee, 

King Arthur,*' said the dwarf who exhibited thb robe, the pattern and 

nature of which were rare to behold; "and God be with thy fair Queen 

Goenever. I have brought a curious article of female costume, well- 

ahaped, and fair to look on, which I wish her majesty to try on ; but it 

has one small fault, — it will neither keep shape nor colour a moment on 

any lady that hath done amiss." On this, all the knights in the court 

began to be in fear for their ladiea; but not so Queen Gnenever, who 

forthwith sdvancing, boldly seised the mantle, and threw U at once over 

her person, to make the first trial, when, lo ! says the ballad — 

** Prom top to toe it thivtr'd down. 
As thoagk with thMrs bestraddt. 

** Oso while it was too Iodk, 
Another while too ehort. 
And wrinkled on her vhouldert 
In moot uaseemlj tort. 

• Sir Uenry Ellis. 
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'* Now green, now red, it teemedy 
Then all of sable hue ; 
* Beshrew me,' quoth King Arthur* 
« I think thou be*8t not tme! ' " 

On which remark, the Queen indignantly caste dowu the maDtfe, vith 
severe reproaches to her lord, saying, as she departs to her chamber — 

" * I had rather live in deaarts, 
Beneath the greenwood tree, 
Than here, base king, among thy groomei^ 
The sport of them and thee I' ** 

Sir Kayc next called on his lady to essay the wondexful gmoit: 
" Here, put on this mantle, if thou art innocent; bat if thoa ert guilty, 
bide where thou art, come not near it." How did the kniffhta lan^i aid 
the ladies titter with mirth, when they beheld the manue shrivel aad 
shrink together ! the lady cast it from her, and followed Gaenever to her 
chamber. Another trial was made; but at the first toach, this aeniitive 
garment shrunk up '' to a tassel and a thread.'' At lasty Sir Cradod«'a 
lady made the attempt, and with complete snoeess; for the magie robe 
fell into as elegant and decorous folds as any matroD oould desire. Qneea 
Guenever, who, from her chamber beheld this, burst forth into petiinnsli 
exclamations of envy, and, coming down into the oompsDy, deckred the 
mantle had been falsely won; she was thereupon reproved bj the owncti 
who told the King freely, that she stood in need of ohsstisement^ for her 
bold speech and too free carriage. 

AVarton was of opinion, that the ballad of '< The Boy and tfie Mantk** 
was taken from an old French piece, entitled, '' Le Court Mantely" quoted 
by M. de St. Palaye, in his <' M^moires sur Tancienne Gberalerie :** the 
tale also resembles that of Ariosto's £nchanted Cap. The ohl stariss 
possessed by other countries of King Arthur, were imported origiasllj 
from Britain, according to Sir Henry Ellis. The caneQcj of the stery 
Is a proof, at least, that there was no want of satire at Arthur's eooi^ 
and probably no lack of matter for its exercise. 

While the owner of the mantle was reproving Gaenever, a wild hesr 
ran by, which he seized, and having killed, laid the head down befora the 
court, saying, <' No man, whose wife has done him wrong, ean earve thai!" 
k^everal hid their knives, unwilling to risk the attempt; some oChcn 
affected they had none ; but all who did trv failed. Sir Cradocke abne 
('xcej>ted. A golden horn was then produced by this ill-omened sttangVi 
who filled it with wine. '* Let any knight, whose wife hath erredi tcj le 
^ drink out of that." " It was spilt on the shoulder of one, on the knee 
of another, and in the eyes of a third ; nor could any drink a drop hnl 
Sir Cradocke, who won the horn and boar's head, while his dame oanisd 
off the magical garment, accompanied by the envy and aoclamalions of 
the whole court. 

Cradocke, or Caradoc, was ramamed strong-armed. His waifika 
achievements obtained for him the dignities of a Knight of the Round 
Tabic, and he was made lord of the "dolorous tower, destined for the 
coiifinement of state-prisoners. The Triads stylo him one of the tknt 
battlc-kuights of Britain ; and Arthur himself called him the Pillar of 
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Wales. His praises were celebrated bj Aneiirio Gwawdiyddi " tbe Mon- 
arch of the Bards/' who flouritihed about 570, in his poem entitled, 
GofitMiin : and tbe Triads st^le bis fleet warborse Lloagor, " one of the 
thrrr gift-borscs of Britain." Caradoc, boweTcr, possessed a still greater 
treasure, as we have seen, in bis wife, a princess whom the triads notice 
as " one of tbe three chaste women of Britain '/' who pos s e sse d three 
rarities, of which herself only was reputed wortbj — ^ber mantle, her golden 
goblet and her knife." * 

A bom, adorned with gold, is mentioned in tbe poem called " La Mort 
d*Artbur," possessing such virtue, that no ladj untrue to her husband 
could drink out of it without spilling tbe wine : this enchanted bom had 
been sent to acquaint Arthur with Guenever's fnulty, but was intercepted 
by King Mark, whose queen, with one hundred of her ladies, tried to 
drink out of it, and " only four could drink without spilling !" There is 
another characteristic story told of the Queen of Mark : these popular 
tales are almost all we bare to guide us as to tbe habits of the day, and 
hare therefore their value. 

Many, indeed, is the fiction interwoven with tbe history of Arthur's 
time ; and di£Bcult is it to separate the trae from tbe false. Caradoc and 
Tristram, and indeed, most of the knights whose achievements have been 
handed down in ballads to posterity, have left their names attached to 
numerous spots of legendary interest. 

The famous legendof tbe Queen of Mark runs as follows : — 

Morrough, one of Arthur's newly created knights, brother of the Queen 
of Leinvter, was sent by Anguish or Angus, Kins of Ireland, into Corn- 
wall, to demand of Mark, its kine, a tribute won from him in single eom- 
bat Payment was refused, but Mark offered to meet tbe ambanador in 
single cobbat, to decide their strength of arms. Sir Tristram, or Tristan 
io the French romances, undertook the share of Mark in the engagement, 
in which he dealt so fierce a blow on bis opponent's skull that, returning 
to Ireland, be died of the wound. Tristram himself was wounded by a 
•pear, which had been poisoned, and he departed also for Ireland, to seek 
a cure in tbe country where the poison had been prepared. While at 
court there, bis skilful performance on tbe harp made a great impresdon 
on all tbe household of King Anguish, and won for him the heart of the 
beautiful Isod, or Isolde, the monarch's daughter. Her love was returned ; 
but as tme love always finds a cross, the Queen, by private intelligence 
and other means, learnt that Sir Tristram was the peraoo to whom her 
brother owed his death-wound; upon which discovery be was banished, 
not only from the court, but ako from tbe kingdom. On his return, 
Mark was so interested by the recital of the charms of the Irish princess, 
that he despatched Sir Tristram to Ireland again, as his own ambassador, 
to seek the hand of Isolde fur himself. " La Belle Iseult," as French 
romances call her, returned with her former lover to Cornwall, where her 
marriage with Mark was celebrated with much joy and solemnity. But 
tbe renewed acquaintance of the lovers had revived the flame which 
should now have been extinguished. Again Sir Tristram sought to en- 

* L« Oraod's Fabliaoz, noim, 
18* O 
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tertain his fair mistress with the sweet strtinfl of his harp; and <» om 
of these occusioDs he beeamc a victim to the aroused jealooay of Mark, 
l)j whose hand he was slain; so that the historian remarks "his lofc, 
which began with the harp, ended with the harp."* The fiither of Ind, 
who doated on her, had built for her, before she left Irelaadi a caslk 
upon the walls of Dublin, called Isod's or Isolde's Tower. Il stood near 
'* a void room called Preston's Inns, which, in those timeS| served as a 
place of recreation for the monarchs of the country;' and, not &r fnm 
Dublin and from Isod's Tower, is a chapel with a TillagOi named Gupd 
Isoud, which was afterwards built by King Angnish, * in remembianee 
of his child, and for the good of her soul/ "' 

The chronicles of the times abound with instances of Onenem^s 

« 

gaieties ; and in the merry court of Arthur, filled with knights and dor- 
airy, many strove to obtain the notice of the fair Pictish QneeOy who |m- 
sided over their assemblies. In the curious metrical romanee, entidsl 
«< La Mort d' Arthur," the greatest part of the poem consists of the a- 
ploits of Sir Launcelot du Lake, King of Benwike, his amours with 
Guencver, and his refusal, for her sake, of the beautiful daughter of the 
Earl of Ascalot. At the conclusion of the tale, both Lanncelot and 
Ouenever assume the religious habit, in token of their repentance.* 

It was usual for knights to wear the slecYC of their ladj love or mis- 
tress upon their arms. £layne, the fay re maiden of Aslotot, gave Sir 
Launcelot ''a reed sleeve of scarlet, wel embroudred with grate periys."* 
This love-token the eallant knight of the Round Table vcntorad to dis- 
play at a toumay, which circumstance very seriously displeased his vopl 
mistress, Queen Guencver, who, like other enamoured dameS| oonld hrook 
no rival. Nevertheless, Sir Launcelot's fidelity to the Qoeeny Chongfi 
oflen tried in that fickle court, was so firm that legends tell of hk havinc 
been visited by a fair love-sick damsel, who assuring him the Qnestt oonld 
not possibly be informed of his trespass, he chivalronalj ansveredf 
** Though she should never know it, my heart, which is oonstantlj near 
her, could not be ignorant." One of the four knaves or varlets of ths 
French playing-cards bears the name of Lancelot^ in mcmorj of that 
valiant hero. 

The circle which surrounded the King and Queen of this ckivnlnM 
time appears to have been more merry than moral| and extrams^ 
splendid. 

" King Arthar at Camelot kept his eoart royall. 
With his fayre quene, Dame GneDever the -gay; 
And many bold barons sitting in hall, 
With ladies attired in purple and pall." 

'< Cadbury Castle, called by ancient topographers Camaleff was sifeB- 
ated on the eastern side of the parochial church of Gadhorj/' at tbt 
northern extremitv of a ridge of hich hills, commanding an extonsiTO 
prospect over Mcadess and the Blackdown summits in Devonahira. ** Its 

' Dr. Hanmcr, Caxton, Book of Houth. * Holinahed. 

* Dr. Ilanmcr. ' Wharton*8 History of English Poetry. 

* Art of Needlework. 
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ionn," s&jB Mr. ColliofoOy' "\m neither enUrely cireolar nor fqiurey Imt 
•onewhat between both, conforming to the shtpe of the hill. Put of 
it feems to hive been hewn out of the solid rock, tnd is defended by Ibar 
ditches, and within is a ^till higher entrenchment of a cireolar form, 
which was the citadel or PrKlorium^ bat vnlgarly called King Arthur's 
paUce." 

The rampart is composed of stones, now overspread with earth, and 
liaa only one entrance from the east, which is guarded by six or seven 
ditches. The area contains upwards of thirty acres. Within it and in 
the ditches, have been found at different periods, many noble relics of 
the Roman Empire.' 

This anpient fortification, which, by its name, rignified " Tower of 
War," is called by Drayton, '< King Arthur's Ancient Seat;" and many 
places there and in the neiehboarhmxl bear the name of that British King, 
his Round Table, his Kitchen, his Well, have been transmitted to 
o«r times, and even a road across the fields, under the Castle, is known 
a« King Arthur's Hunting Causeway. 

The following lines of Drayton eommemorite this anoient 
■eat: 



«• 



Like Cam«lot what plaee was ever yet renowned? 

Where, as at Caerleon, oft he kept the Table Round ; 

Moel CuBoat for the sporta at Peateeoet to long. 

From wheoee all knightlj deeds and brave aehieveoMnta spnmg. 



According to the British Triads, the principal courts or palaces of 
Arthur were the following:— Caerleon, oo the river Usk, in Wales; 
H^elliwig, in Devon or Cornwall ; and Penrhyn Rhionedd, in the north. 

The feasi which Arthur held at his coronation at the first of these 
places, is there also spoken of as* one of '* The three honourable feasts 
«r the Isle of Britain." 

Among the many distinffuished characters who graced the court of the 
ehivalrons Arthur, were Mordred and Oawainus, two of the Kinc's 
aepbews, th^ sons of Lothaire, by Anna, daughter of King Uther, *' ue 
TnriUe." For the eldest <^ these princes m Queen is said to have 
entertained a very strong attachment. Both of them wwe natives of 
ber own country, the land of the Picts ; and though the admirers of 
Arthur have loaded the memory of Mordred, his dMtroyer, with every 
opprobrious reproach, the British Triads state that he was remarkable 
for his " gentleness, good nature, and agreeable oonversation," and that 
it was ^ difficult to deny him any request" 

The manner in which these princes became associated with Arthur's 
nobles, was thus : — ^Their father, Lothaire, on the death of Uther, laid 
claim to the British crown on the score of Arthur^s illegitimacy, he having 
married Anna, daughter of the deceased King,— a proof she was not 
Arthur's twin-sister, as Langhome has asserted, but bom after Igwema's 
marriage. Finding this argument ineffectual, Lothaire united with the 
Saxons and Colgrim, who ruled in Northumberland, against Arthur. 

* HUtory of Sooereet * Uland, Camdeo, Stowe, Seldca. 

' Tamer's Anglo-Saxons. 
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He was defeated, and afterwards entered into an allianoei by whieh it 
was stipulated that Lothaire should preserve peace with the Sootiy and 
aid Arthur against his Saxon foes; the condition bcinff thai Arthur 
should enjoy the crown during his own lifci but that when he died, it 
should descend to Mordrcd or bis sons, if he had any.' This txeelj had 
answered very well for Arthur at the time when it was made, after the 
death of his first Queen, who was childless, and when he had himaelf ne 
prospect of issue. Nor had he any children by Gnenevcr the Sceood, aa 
far as history records; yet the third Guenever, the faulty Qtteeo, 
became the mother of several. There were two 8oni| celled Noe end 
Llechan. 

According to the agreement of Arthur and Lothaire, Hordred, At 
eldest son of the latter, took up his abode at the court of Arthur, as hk 



destined successor ; and his brother, the young Gawaine, alio aeeoMpe- 
nied him into Britain for the purposes of education : the neme ef Sir 
Gawaine figures prominently in many of the romanoea of this epoeh. 

In Arthur's time, there were many schools in England for the ednefr 
tion of youth ; every monastery, indeed, receiving pafnli. Faalinai^ As 
disciple of Germanus, resided in the Isle of Wight, where he neriied 
pupils for education ; and Dubricius, the ArchbiMop of Oaerleon, had a 
school "in a place abounding with woods:"' to this last, perhaps, As 
young Pict was transferred. St. David, his great nnele, psid s nsit to 
the establishment of Paulinus, who, we are told, used *' to sap in As 
refectory, but had a scriptorium, or study, in his oell, being a bmow 
scribe." 

Lothaire, who had been the first-created knight of Arthurs Bomd 
Table, was afterwards appointed to rule over Norway and DeoBSSik; sad 
Gawaine became ruler of Lothian, in Scotland, the patrimonial estate er 
inheritance, but tributary to his uncle, the King of the Britons;* whils 
Thametes, his royal sister, becoming the mistress of Eoflenins, King of 
Scots, had by him a son, St. Kentigem, afterwards Biahop,ef OIsmnt, 
a prelate of royal blood, who became a great favourite of ifradeas, &Dg 
of the Picts. 

Morgwenna, or Anna,^ sister of Arthur, after her hnahand's desA, 
entered on the Druidical office of priestess, in one of the islands anciently 
so celebrated for those ntes, upon the coast of France; later still, we 



' HoliDsbed. * Fosbrooka's British 

* Lothaire's dominions included all the lands about Pentlaad to the F«ttt, 
wbich were from bim called Lothian. He wtB also rightful heir to the thieaa of 
Norwty, beinf^ of the lineage of King Sichelm. The Komegiaiia had 
Riculf for their king : but Arthur, who had invaded Norway and 
the ui>urper, and placed his brother-in-law upon the throne, who ii 
ligned Lothian, in Scotland, to his son. — Harding, Brit Biray* 

Langhome calls Lothus the ruler of Laudonia, and brother of AngesaQos 
UrianuB. [Turner also says Lot was brother of Urien, and aoa of Cynfluth, aad 
that Anna*B marriage with him united the Kings of the Northam Britona in eaa- 
sanguinity with Arthur.] It was Augusellus bore the sword at Arthar*8 
tion : we do not hear that Lothus was present on that oocarion. 

* Whether Morgwenna and Anna are the same admita of a doubt 
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trace her to AraloD, and find her attendant on the bed of her djing bro> 
ther, King Arthur. 

Arthor, finding it neceeaary to take np arms against the lUmiana, aiid 
to qnit the country for that expedition, made the necessary arrangements 
for government dnring his absence. He accordingly declared jmbliclT, that 
•hould anything happen to himself, ConstantinCy the son of Cfador, Earl of 
Cornwall, a nobleman much loved by the people, was the person he desired 
to succeed to his crown : by which it would seem that he did not oonsider 
Guenever's sons his heirs. During bis temporary absence, Mordred was 
plared at the head of the government, as regent, and Arthur commended 
the Queon, bis wife, to his protection.' This done, the King departed to 
battle with bis enemieS| little expecting what would transpire in his 
absence. 

Mordred, who had always expected to succeed to Arthur's orown in 
the event of his death, was so much exasperated on learning that Con- 
staotine had been preferred to him and to his children, that he remon- 
strated with the King, and ventured to remind him, before his departure, 
of the agreement made formerly with his father.' King Lothaire was 
dead, and Arthur now made that an excuse for considering the agreement 
at an end ; Mordred and his friends were aecordinely silenced for a time, 
but no sooner was Arthur gone than Mordred began to endeavour to 
establish for himself the claim to what he conceived his rightful inherit- 
ance. 

His deingns, however, did not at first discover themselves openly. 
Perhaps Mordred would never have carried them to such lengths, had he 
not been secretly favoured by Queen Guenever, who was attached to him, 
and from the first had desired to promote his views, and those of her 
countrymen, the Picts. 

When fint Mordred bad settled at the court of Arthur as heir appa- 
rent to his crown, he had received the hand of the daughter of Gawolan, 
a Britiah lord much esteemed by Arthur, and sister, as is supposed, of 
the historian Gildas.* 

Although Mordred had formed this alliance, and had offiprine by hu 
wife, he is said to have encouraged the Queen's passion privateiy> while 
both conspired against his uncle's crown. He was not long in assembling 
a party in bis favour, composed of Picts, Soots, and Bretons, and of their 
cabals Guenever was not ignorant, having, as we are told, been ** too 

' Bi(»g. Brit, Botiiitoii. * Bochanaa. 

* Oppodto Uphill, in SomerMtthire, is tlM lofly iiUiid of 8teep Holmes — a 
rmat rock, inaeetsaiblo ezeept bj two pMsacts, tko saBiBtt mumIj sod onfVuitfVil, 
prododDK few ibnibe or tegetAblet. In this solitary spot, Qildas Badonicvs, the 
ancient British historian and philosopher, immamed **the Wisa,** panned hia 
literary studies, disturbed alone by the noby tea-galls, which build their nests 
amid the crerices of the rocks. Here, while the country was wasted with ciril 
strife, was coaposed his celebrated work, **!>• ezcidie Britanniss." But not ereo 
in thin foriom place of refVige did he long remain unmolested. A band of pirates, 
who had fled there to eecape Justiee, settled in the island, and, by degrees, 
stripped the sage of the little he pos s e eae d, till, obliged to forsake the bland, he 
l*«t-M»k him»elf to the Monastery of Qlastoobury. He died about 670. — Collin- 
son's History of Somerset 
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familiar with Mordred." To fortify himself bUII more stroogly acaiBSl 
his uncle, Mordred entered into an alliance with the Sozona under Ethel- 
bcrt, the first King of Kent, who held his court in the town of Bieh- 
horouch, in the Isle of Thanet 

Arthur, meanwhile, had been apprised of the deep injnriet whidi ha 
had sustained, and leaving his nephew Hoel, King of Armoiica, to ponno 
his affairs abroad, return^ with all baste to Britain. He raoceeoed in 
landing in Kent, wbere, at Richborough, a bloody battle was foaght, in 
which, though many of Arthur's friends were slain, Mordred waa defeated 
and forced to fly to Winchester, whither the Kinff pareued hira. He 
was again defeated by Arthur at that city, and forced to fly into ComwalL 

The final contest between the King and his nephew took place aboni a 
mile and a half from Camelford,' on the banks of the river Camblan, m 
Cornwall. Numbers fell on both sides durinc the engagement : the armj 
of Mordred was totally routed, the Prince himself slain in the battlei 
while his brother Gawaine, who fought on the side of his patron the 
King, also lost his life. Arthur, mortally wounded, was conveyed fitna 
the field by his friends. His sister Morgwenna/as recorded by all credi- 
ble historians, with her attendant maidens, conveyed the dying King in a 
bnrgc along the shore to the Usella, which they ascended, and committed 
bill! to the care of his friends at Glastonburv, in Avalon, SomerseUhirB. 
There, in the monastery, Arthur remained donng the brief period whidl 
preceded bis death, for his wounds proved mortal. Finding himself b^ 
coming hourly weaker, he resigned his crown to Constantine, the son ef 
Cador, whom he had previously nominated his successor. Notwithatand- 
ing the tender care bestowed on the King by Morgwenna and her maiden^ 
wiio were well versed in the female Druidical accomplishment of healingp 
Arthur died of his wounds. May 21st, A. D. 542.' Fearful that the newt 
of his death would cast a damp over the Britons, and infuse courage into 
their Saxon foes, it was industriously circulated that Arthur waa reoovo^ 
iiig ; and Taliessin sang that Morgwenna had promised that if her Brother 
remained a long time with her, she would cure his wounds; hence it 
hup{)cned that the return of Arthur was, for many ages after, one of the 
fondest hopes of the British people.* 

As for Constantine, he was crowned by Arthur's subjects on the King 
resigning his crown, and this event was followed by the murder of the 
two young sons of bis rival, Mordred, attributed by some authors to Con« 
stun tine himself, though he had given them a promise of ea&ty. This 
King is said to have cruelly slain the royal youths in the church with 
their two governors, even in the arms of their mother, to whoee kp they 
flew for shelter, vainly beseeching her to protect them, nor could the 
iutcrvention of the Abbot avail, who threw his cope over them, hoping 
that respect for his sacred robe would have withhold the murderers 
^ome attribute the deed to revenge for the death-wound of Arthur having 

' During this battle, in which Mordred was killed and Arthurmortalljwoimded, 
the 8UQ is said to hare been twice eclipsed ! 

' Called by romancers **The Fairj Morgana." 

' Warner's GUstonbury. « Tunur. 
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been detli by Mordred, otben to a resolatioQ to eztiDguish the raoe of 
Mordrod, lest they thoiild anpire to the regal power which they might 
joMly chum from their grandmother, the siater of Ring Arthur. 

Go the dispersioD of the clergy, Cuillog, the widow of Mordred, aod 
her brothen, retired ioto Aoslesey, where »ey built cloistere for religjoas 
porpiioea.* As Arthur had disiDherited the youog princes, sons of Cuil- 
log, it is not surprising that their uncle Oildas, tne British historian, 
omitted the name of King Arthur in his work, or that he spoke ill in it 
of Constantino, who was his nephews' murderer, besides using many 
angry expressions in his epistle.' 

It was only for a short time that Constantino preserved his power : the 
Saxons effected a landing in Britain, and after sustaining a defeat from 
them, he fled to Wtles with his wife and children, where for some years 
he maintained his royal state. On the death of his Queen, he became 
weary of the world, aod retired secretly irito Ireland, where he spent 
some time in ministering to the poor. At last, becoming known, Uon- 
stantine was persuaded to resign his crown to his son, and profess himself 
a monk in the 31onastery of St Darid,' being a sinoere conrert to the 
Christian faith.* He was afterwards sent into Scotland by the bishop 
of his diocese, to instruct the people there in the faith, and while in that 
country suffered martyrdom, for which, many years after, he was canon- 
iied as a saint; and many Scottish churches, sccording to Holinshed, 
were, in his time standing, built by the bishops of that country, and dedi- 
cated in the name of St. Constantino.' 

To return to Queen Guenever. At the time that Mordred was first 
put to flight by Arthur, she wss residing at the city of York,* but tidings 
beios brought to her, that Mordred was unable to defend himself against 
the Kiog, *< she wss sore dread, snd had great doubt, and wist not whst 
was best all for to be done ; for she wist well that her lord, King Arthur, 
would neTcr of her have merey for the great shame that she had him 
done ; and took her away privily with four men, witkoui mort^ and came 
to Cacrleon, and there she dwelled all her life's time, and never wss seen 
among folke her life living." She professed herself a nun in the Chureh 
of St Julius the Martyr, at C^rleon;^ and by the date discovered on 
her tombstone at Ambresbury, in Wiltshire, must have lived to a very 
advanced age. The monastery in which the Queen wss buried, had been 
erected by Aureliu^ Ambrosius, Arthur's uncle, for the msintenance of 
three hundred monks, to pray for the souls of the British noblemen slain 
by Ilcogist. The Queen's tomb, says Rapin, was found there " within 
the bfft centuiT." This author, thought tne circumstance of Ouenever 
surviving her hubband for fifty years, Uirew discredit on the fact, but ss 
she was the third of his wives, and not long united to him, she might 
not have been thirty years of age at the time of the King's death. 

The tomb of Guenevcr^III. was more costly than that of her husband. 
'H>o its coverture it had, in rude letters of massy gold, R. G., A. n. 600. 

' lltiliniibeii, Milton. * Rovland'a UontL Antiqua. 

' Hutler, lloliiiiili«d. * Old VitUh .M8. 

* U«*w«l, however. <lccUrM that, at the end of a three jeara* rvtga, Coostaiitine 
was .«laiii bj ('utmiiujt, and buticd at Stoochenge. 

• Caiton. ' M± 
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The boDCs within thb sepulchre were all firm, fair, jollov-ooloand kur 
about the skull, and a piece of the liver about the uie of a walnut^ voy 
dry and hard. Therein were found several royal habilimeDtB^ as jewdi^ 
veils, scarves, and the like, retaining, even till then, their proper eolonr; 
all which were afterwards veir choicely kept in the ooIIectiOD of tiw 
Right Honourable the Earl of Hertford, and of the aforenid wM^ diiws 
rincs were made, and worn by his lordship's principal oScm?' ' 

Arthur's first consort reposed in Scotland ; his seoond was ioterred at 
Glastonbury : to that monastery the King was conveyed after the frtal 
battle of Camel ford, and the desire he had more than once fondlj ei- 
pressed, to be laid by the side of his second wife, was faithfallv ooanplied 
with by his friends ; the funeral obsequies being managed by bb Mf^ 
rowing sister Morgwenna with the greatest privacy, for the reason alraadj 
mentioned, although many British nobles attended the moamfal eere- 
mony.' The body of the King was placed dzteen feet deep under tha 
ground to prevent the Saxons offering any indignity to the royal remaia% 
in the event of their discovering the grave, the knowledge of which was 
kept a profound secret* Many other British monarehs wen interred ia 
this famous place of sepulture, amongst whom were Coel, Kentwin, Edwaid 
the Polder, and Edmond Ironside/ The illustrious dead, whoso leBttoa 
lay in mouldering state in this abbey, were buried nnder the body of 
the church in three large vaults, supported by two rows of strong insaii ia 
pillars. 

The body of Arthur was not discovered till 640 years after his death;' 
it took place in the reign of Henry II., A. D. 1172.* That King, at the 
time of the reduction of Ireland, <' was passinff through Walea, and at 
I'embroke was received with regal dignity by the Weldi, on whwh oeea* 
sion one of their bards, playing upon the harp, sang to the King, whilst 
he waM at dinner, of the exploits of the great Arthur, wishing Jbim tha 
prosperity and victory which had attended that monarch. In the baUsd 
un allusion was made to the place of Arthur's burial, said to be between 
two pyramids in the holy churchyard at Glastonbury, many feet deepL 
On his return from Ireland, the King informed Henry do Blois, then 
Abbot of Glastonbury, of what he had learnt from the ballad of the bard, 
und desired him to dig and search for the bones of the great King/* * 
Tbe abbot did so, and, as some say, found these bones in the manner 
described by our historians,* among whom was Giraldus CambrennS| who 
was an eye-witness of the fact. Some, however, say that thia. disooieiy 
was not made till 1189, after the accession of Richard I., when Heniy Js 
Suliaco was abbot, who was created in the first year of Richard's reign. 
Mr. Hcarno considers this more probable than that it took place under 
Henry dc Blois, the brother of King Stephen.' 

King Henry II. informed the Abbot that he had hoard from the Welsh 
bards that Arthur lay buried between two pyramids, very deep. The 
monastery contained two stone pillars, with many inscriptions illegible 
from the injuries of time and the antiquity of the writing. The tiSlest 

' Guugh'fl Sepulchral Monuments. See Jones's Stonehenge restored, and Mr. 
Kay's Itinerary, 1CG2, who was shown her gravestone. 

* Warner's Glastonbury. " Ibid. * WUlis's Abbeys. • CoHiasoa. 

' Warner. ^ Ibid. ' Leland, Stowe. ' Heame's QlastoalNuy. 
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of thcM WM tweotj-nz feet high ; the acnlptore npon it oould Dot be 
understood. Between tbexe two pyramids '' Arthor's body was found" 
buried, tnd marked in a boUow oak deep in tbc eartb. Tbere was found 
a croM of leid and a atone thereupon, and letters written within the croea 
turned towards the atone, which letters, sajs Higden, " I read and handled 
in this manner: ' Hie jaoet sepultus incljtus rex Arturus cum Geneyera 
uzore sua secunda in insula Aralonia,' %, e., ' Here lieth buried the noble 
King Arthur, with his second wife Ouenever, in Avalon/ The bones 
were laid in the grave, so that the two parts of the grave toward the head 
oootained the man's bones, and the thixtl part, towards the feet, contained 
the woman'a bones. There the yellow irises of the woman's hair were 
fbond whole and sound, with fresh colour;' but a monk touched the hair 
eoveiously with his hands, and anon it fell all into powder." The bonei 
of Arthur himself are described as being of extraordinary site, and were 
identified by the ten wounds in his skull. The bodies of the King and 
Qneen had been laid fifWen feet deep in the ground, as the " singer of 
ffaatis" had reported to the King, in the hope that they would not be 
diaeorered by the Saxons, and were marked, aa before related, for their 
identity ; and the discovery of them in this siuffular manner quite stag- 
gered the opinion held till then by the Welsh, that Arthur was still alive, 
and would return asain to reign over his faithful people, and make them 
an independent nation.' 

^After the spectators had gratified their ourioaitiee, the abbot and his 
monks, with great satisfaction and reverence, took all the remains of the 
two bodies out of their separate coffina, and putting them into decent 
ebeats, made for the purpose, they deposited them first in a chapel, in the 
■ontb alley of the church, tUl such time as a monument, suitable to the 
dignity of a king and queen, could be made for them, in the middle of 
the presbytery of the choir ; where, in finishing the ohuroh, they erected 
a slatelv mausoleum of touchstone, nobly engraven on the outside, in 
whieh they placed the King's body by itself, at the head of the tomb, 
and the Queen's at his feet, being the east side of it" This inscription 
then plaeod : — 



Hie )aeet Artums, Am Regum gloria rtgni. 
Quern mores probius commeDdant laiido perenaL' 



* 8haron Tomer. 

* The poet thus records the popalar belief i — 

«* But for he tkaped f battel j« wys, 
Bretons and Cor^yeh tejetb thus 
That he leryth tat perde. 
And tchftll cone and be a king aye. 
At OUstjngbnrj on the queer, 
Thej made Arter's tombe ther. 
Ana wrote with Latin vert that! 
Uujofti Artwrus^ rex quondam, rexqu4 futunu.** 

[Chron. of Rings of England ; F»bian.] 

* FiTe difTcTent epiupht are tttributed to Arthur's tomb, and tome Saxon poetry 
WAS written to hit memory. — CoUinsoo. 

19 
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And over Queen Guencver's bones was tbe following iiiBcriptioii >— 

" Artari jacet bio coigax tumultU secanda, 
Quie meruit coclos Tirtutum prole feonnda." 

The remains of the royal Arthur and his Queeu were after this allowed 
to reBt in peace until the year 1248, when, we are informed that King 
Edward I. and his wife Queen Eleanor, partly out of devotion, and partly 
out of curiosity, came to Glastonbury, <' attended by many of the tqmiDX 
men of tbe nation, clergy as well as nobility ; ' where, upon the 19th of 
April, they caused King Arthur's tomb to be opened, end both the 
shrines to be taken out of the monument, which when the Goort and ili 
attendants had thoroughly viewed. King Edward opened the shrine 
wherein King Arthur's bones lay, and Queen Eleanor the ehest wheicin 
were those of Queen Gucnever; and then each of them taking the 
respective bones out of their respective chests, they exposed them oo two 
credences, on side-tables, near the high altar, till the next momin|^ for 
every one that had a mind to gratify their curiosity ; and earlj the next 
morning, being the Wednesday before Easter, the King arc QmcBf 
with great honour and respect, wrapt up all tbe bones (exeepting As 
two skulls, which were set up, and to remain in the treasair) in risk 
shrouds or mantles, and placing them again in their sepaxmte aoriiMSi ths 
King put into that of Arthur, an inscription setting forth vhaft Ihflj 
were. And then the King and Queen fixing their royal signets to each 
ehest, they caused the chests to be placed in the old maosoleiim,' when 
they remained undisturbed about two hundred and fifty yean, th at is i s 
say, till the dissolution of the abbey, in the days of King Henry YJil.; 
and ** then this noble monument," saith Speed, "among the fiatal 
throws of infinite more, was altogether rased at the dispose of soow 
in commission, whose over-hasty actions and too-forward seal in 
behalf bath left unto us the want of many truths, and caosed to wist thst 
some of their employments had been better spent." ' 

"At the same period of the dissolution of monasteries, was de stiuf sd t 
little table, containing the story of the discovery of Arthur^s toml^ sal 
the loudeu cross, with the inscription which had been set np in the men- 
astery, and were seen by the great antiquary, Leland ; ^ the erosSi in po^ 
ticular, which had been placed there for exhibition, by command of ths 
Abbot of Glastonbury, was regarded as one of tbe greatest eoriositiss sf 
the abbey." * 



' The kinfc paid this visit in tho nizth year of his reign, aceompaaied 1^ 
Eleanor, fur the purpose of celebrating tlie feast of Eaitvr, at his own txpMl^ 
an<l was received with tery great ceremony. The particolan of the nml vU^ 
with the account of the second exhumation of the bodies of Arthur and OacMW 
(which took place on the Weilnesday morning), are extracted fhmi Mr. JRjUm^ 
** Little Monument," contained in the Appendix to Warner's Hiitoiy of Olasli^ 
burv. 

' The ahbot, Henry dc Saliaco, is reported to be the aathor of ths Unes plassl 
on his tonib.^-//rfirfie. 

Fabian places the translation of Arthur's remains into ths new Unab la tihl 
year 11 H); Uiog. ISrit. in 11 8<.). 

' Appendix to Warner's Glastonbury, from Eyston's Little Honiim«Bt» fta 

* Biug. DriL • Wi 
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T]i« dang hUr of Caribert — The two maidi of honoar^Diuigeroiii eoDfid«Deos— 
Tht ent«rtaiiim«Bt giTen bj logoberga to her hosband — Th« wool-ipinner — 
The King*! anger — The Queen's dWoroe^Her rival*! adTaneement — The Qneea 
retiree to a eonrent — Bertha's education — Proposals of marriage fW>m King 
Sthelbert of England declined on account of religion — Mirofleda supplanted bj 
her sister — Excommunication and death of Caribert — Consent of Bertha, and 
arriTal of the newljr-married pair in England — Reside at Canterbury — Bertha's 
seal in the Christian faith — Pope Gregory and Augustine — Fear of the Roman 
Biiasionaries — Ethelbert receives them well, and becomes a convert — Churches 
— The Pope's letters — Conversion of Redwald — Story of Edwin — Bertha's 
death — Epitaph — Eadbald's remorse— Ue marries Emma. 

< Bkrtha 11 a PriDcen whose name cannot but excite peculiar interetty 
Cor her elaima on the respect of posterity are no other tnan haying first 
intioduoed Christianitj amongst the princes of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

She was the daughter of Caribert, King of Paris, by Ingobersa, his 
ini Queen ; and though some have supposed her their only child, she 
had two sisters, both of whom assumed the religious habit, one at Tours, 
Ike other at Poictiers. Notwithstanding Garibcoi was four times married, 
tfaeM three daughters were his only o&pring ; so that the kingdom, at 
kis death, devohed on his brother; the French laws not permitting the 
rtin of a woman. 

The &ther of Bertha is said to have been passionately fond of the 
chase, for which amusement the fair Ingoberga was too ofien neglected. 
The Queen, in her sorrow for this desertion, confided her trouble to two 
young girls, her attendants of honour : in an evil hour was this impru- 
dent communication made. 

One of these maidens had escaped from the distasteful retirement of a 
eooventual life to the more attractiye scenes of a court ; the other, an 
accomplished dancer and singer, was gifted with rare personal beauty. 
At their artful suggesUon, the Queen invented a noTel amusemenf for her 
husband, in hopes of securing more of his society, on which occasion the 
talents of her companions were exhibited. The King's admiration, on 
witnessing the performance prepared for his enjoyipeot, passed all bounds; 
and the unhappy Ingoberga soon saw that her plan had but too well suc- 
ceeded ; the actresses in this scene were soon her declared rivals in her 
husband's affections. She was so indignant at the infidelity of Caribert, 
that she determined to mortify and humble him in return for the insult 
offered to herself. The father of these girls was a common wool-spinner, 
and logoberga, who was aware of UtflMroumstance, ordered him to come 
to her palace, and follow his usual aHwion of spinning. While he was 
thus employed, she took Caribert inS^ier apartments to witness his 
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labours. The stratagem so enraged the KiDff, that he immediately ex- 
pcllcd Ingoberga from the palace, and having divorced her, Mirofledey the 
eldest daughter of the wool-spinner, was elevated to the pott she had 
enjoyed, h^h in his throne and heart. 

The Quten sheltered herself in the seclusion of a convent under her 
misfortune, whither she was probably accompanied bj her cbildren. She 
devoted herself to prayers and charitable deeds ; and Gregory of Toait 
speaks of her as a woman of great wisdom, and constant practical piety, 
<*unccafiine in prayer, in mortification, and almsgiving/' beaidea which 
.. she set at liberty many persons suffering under the horrors of alavery.' 

Under the superintendence of such a mother, the yoong Bertha had 
f. .''no doubt many advantages : she was possessed of great beauty and virtoa, 
and so much esteemed for both, that even during the life of bia father, 
. the Saxon prince, Ethelbert, had made proposala for her hand. Hii 
overtures met, at first, with a decided refusol, on account of his religion; 
for not only Caribert and Ingober^ were Christiana, but their daaehter 
professed the same faith ; while Ethel bert, and the Saxons, orer mom 
he ruled, were pagans. Subsequently, Bertha consented to Uie matdi| 
on condition of beinc freely permitted to pursue the religions exercises in 
which she had been brought up,' and to enjoy the counsels of Loidbaidi 
Bishop of Soissons (or Senlis) : this request being acoordod, aha gave her 
hand to Ethelbert. 

Ingoberga must have deeply felt the parting from her daughter, her 
two other children being separated from her; and her heart was still 
more wounded by the conduct of their father, whose affections, estrannd 
from herself, had not long been retained captive by the insolent MiradMS, 
who had been supplanted by her younger sister.' The latter had not only 
procured her disgrace, but was promoted to her queenly dignity. His 
clergy, however, so strongly felt the disgrace the Kins brought on him* 
self and the countr}*, by marrying a nun who had bnu:en her tows, and 
who was the sister of hi^ former consort, that they excommunicated hoCh 
Caribert and his wife : the former consoled himself in the society of a 
new favourite, but died soon after, in 670. Ingoberga survived the Isit 
of her rivals, and died A. D. 578, at the age of seventy, twenty -s e vgl 
years after she had been deprived of the regal dignity.* 

On the arrival of Bertha in Britain, she and her husband Ethelbert 
took up their residence at Canterbury. The young foreign Princeaa soou 
became very popular among the Saxons : her accompliahments won iksb 
hearts, and her irreproachable conduct their esteem : her beantT sbs 
pleaded powerfully in her favour with them. Bertha was exceedingly 
zealous for the propagation of her faith, and the earnestness she thiew 
into her exertions for the good cause ensured success. She made use of 
every legitimate art which her address could employ, to reconcile Ethd- 
bert to the principles of Chribtianity, and her exertions wen at length 

* Of this, Ingoberga is one of the earliest instances on record. 

* Turner, Beile, Huntingdon. 

' Anecdotes des Reines et Rdgcntes ds France. 

* Mezeray, Hume, Anecdotes des Mnes et K^gentes, &o. 
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BQCceMfal. Popo Gregory the Great, for that end, had employed the 
sealooi Augustine ; but the honour of so great au enterprise as the bring- 
ing of a whole nation from the darkness of paganism to the light of the 
Goitpcl, is mainly duo to the influence of Bertha. ^ 

Besides Luidhard, several French chaplains attended on 1^, and an 
old temple, situated a little without the walls of Canterbury, had been 
assigned to her use for the performance of Christian worship.' Many 
per»i*os about the court of Ethelbert, who soon after succeeded to the 
crown, were disposed in favour of the new faith by the exemplary con- 
duct of Bertha and Luidhard.' Some were made at once converts, others 
were willing to become so : such being the state of affiurs in Kent, Bertha, , 
perceiving the harvest was plenteous, but the labourers few in number, 
made an application for help in her pious labours ; first to the French, 
her own countrymen, and failing there, probably from the influence of 
her mother's rivals at court, appealed next to the Pope. Grceory the 
Great, the reigning Pontiff, was ambitious on hb own part, of shming in 
AD undertaking so kIoHous as the conversion of Britain. 

The PonttfTs feelines had first directed him to the enterprise, at the 
Uffht of some beautiful children exposed in the Roman slave mart ;* and, 
when, in answer to his inquiry whence thev had come, he was told they 
were Angles : '' Not Angles, but angels, * if converted," was hb oele- 
brated punninff reply. The circumstance had fixed the desire on hb 
mind ; when, therefore, Bertha, " Queen of the Angles/' and the daugh- 
ter of Ingoberga, whose piety was known, and whose humane interest 
had so often set captives free, made an appeal to him on a subject which 
he had so warmly espoused, he lent a willing ear to her request. 

Regarding her favour, protection, and influence, aa happy omens for 
the success of a Christian mission, he deputed Augustine, a monk of 
Rbeims, and forty other persons, among whom were McUitus, Justus, 
Paulinus, and Rnfinbn, to undertake a voysge to Britain, to accomplish 
the arduous enterpriM. 

It was a perilous undertaking, in the opinion of the Roman mission- 
aries, who, before they had proceeded manv miles, sent back Augustine 
to the Pope, with an entreaty that they might be exctised from the office, 
and not be sent to a fierce and infidel nation, whose language they did not 
understand. Gregory would not admit their expostulations, and having 
written to that tSeot, exhorting them to persevere, they proceeded uu 
their unwelcoma expedition, taking with them French interpreters. They 
performed the voyage safely, and landed in the Isle of Thanet On their 
arrival, they informed Ethelbert that they had come to offer him heaven 

' Bower*! Ilittorj of tht Popes : Batler't Lives of Baiots. 

* Butler, Bower, ke. 

■ OrrfTor^ b said to hare written to Candidas, steward of the patriaonv of St- 
Peter in Krmnee, to buy such English ilaTts as ware to be sold in that country, 
uu-ler the age of seventeen or eighteen, and send thtm to Rome to be brought up 
in the monasteries. At thej were pagaaa, the Pope desired thev might be at- 
tended in their Journey by a Presbyter to baptise them, should he find an; of 
them in danger of dying on the road. [Bower's History of the Popes.] 

• Bede. 

19* 
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and eternal happiness, in the knowledge of a Grod| witb- whom Hxt Ssxom 
were unacquainted. 

EtLclbert, through Bertha's influence, received the me— en gers of 
Christ with hospitality, and at the end of a few daja appointed a meeriog 
with tbenif in the Isle of Thanct. It |ra8 a Saxon auperatition that spelb 
were inclTectual in the open air, and on this account, it wae arnmged thai 
the interview he t ween Ethelbcrt and Augustine should not take plaee in 
anj dwelling. 

The procession of the Papal missionaries bore in its front a atandardi 
on which was depicted a silver cross, with an image of onr Savioar 
painted; as it advanced, litanies were chanted. Kthelbert'a apprebea- 
sions were increased at the unusual spectacle; but the jirieatly tnia 
having taken seats by his command, the Gospel waa preached and lii- 
tened to with the utmost attention by the Kentish Kins. 

Ethelbert was not immediately convinced of the truth of the new doe> 
trine propounded ; he, however, graciously replied to Angnatine and hii 
followers, of whose sincerity he was fully persuaded, promiaing that no 
opposition should be offered in his endeavours to obtain ooDTOrta; bnl^aa 
the other hand, that they should be entertained dnring tbmr atay ia 
Britain. He accordingly ordered suitable provision to be made fbr their 
maintenance, and assigned for their abode a mansion in the oity of Ou- 
terbury.* By their holiness of living and excellent preoepti^ the prieali 
obtained, from that time, universal respect and subeistenoe through Ike 
beneficence of Ethelbert, and the patronage of such Saxoni aa were won 
over to their belief. They daily performed the services in the ehniehi 
which was dedicated to St. Martin,' in presence of the Queen, who went 
thither to pray. This ancient edifice, still used for divine aerrioey atandi * 
on the side of a hill rising on the left hand of the road leadins to I>nlf 
within half a mile of the city walls ; the body of the ehnroh la boilt of 
Roman bricks, of an architecture prior to the Saxon invasion. 

The learning, piety, and good example of the excellent Qoeen Bertha 
amply supported the Roman missionaries, in this their original eonditioni 
and her zeal and piety were eventually rewarded by the converrion, not 
only of the King, her husband, who was first to embrace the new fidth| 
but of the whole nation, who followed the example of the thnme. Sa 
much may be accomplished by individual exertione; in epiteof a wtak 
frame, a mighty and a powerful heart can achieve wonders; and thna hai 
Bertha the glory of succeeding in her vast design of toming thooHndi 
from darkness and ignorance to the li^ht and knowledge of the pyi est 
faith. The King was baptized on Whitsunday, A. D. &97| about a year 
after the arrival of Augustine.' Many others received the holj rite, m- 

' Tlieir lodging is said to baTO been in the parish of St. Alphege, la apbiS 
called Stablegatc, wliich was then used as an oratorium by the King*s hoaae a o M . 
[Thome, Coxe, Roger of Wendorer.] 

* Augustine and his followers first met to sing, to praj, to t^ mass, aad It 
baptire in St. Martin's Church, till, on Ethel^rt becoming eonvertcd, Chij 
gained permission to build new and repair the old churches thro«|^at Us da> 
minions. 

' MS. Chronicles of Canterbury ; Ihigdale. 
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bttited in their pemiasioD ; for Etbelbert, thonffb he now seconded tho 
Papal emiasariesy desired that nothing should be done by compulsion. 
The very ancient font which still exists in the Church of §t. Martin, at 
(dinterburj, is said to be tho same that was used at the baptism of 
Ktbelbert. 

A small edifice of great antiquity, oalled St Paneras Chapel, had been 
ttsed by the Saxon King, prior to his conrersion, as a private temple. It 
still stands to the east of the hospital in Canterbury, and to the south- 
tast of St. Augustine's monastery. The materials and architecture are 
Boman, and it is only thirty feet long by twenty-one in breadth. St. 
Martin's Charoh is some distance to the cast of St. Paneras. 

The chapel of St Paneras was afterwards purified by Augustine, and 
llie idol placed in it was broken. The edifice was dedicated by the 
Roman bishop in the name of St. Paneras, a youth of fourteen, who 
mffered martyrdom under the reign of Dioclesian, in the persecution, a. d. 
804. This was the first church dedicated by Augustine, and the altar in 
tbe southern porch, at which, after Ethelbert's conversion, he was aooos- 
lomed to oelebrate maas, still stands there ; it occupies the spot on which 
had been placed a statue of the King. 

Stbelb«t was not content with patronising Augustine and his followers ; 
vpoo his conversion he resigned his palace in Canterbory for their use, 
aM retired to Reoulver, in the Isle of Thanet, where he erected a royal 
vandence for himself and his successors. 

According to Bede, there wss already in existence, in the east part of 
Cnatorbury, when Auffustine arrived, a buildine of about two or three 
kandred years old, which occupied the site of Uie present cathedral, and 
WW the same as that given to the Roman misfrionaries. Augustine 
npaired and enlarged the edifice, dedicating it in the name of Chnst. 

In 988 this church had become little better than a ruin by the attacks 
of the Danes, the walls being uneven, and in some places Iwoken down, 
mm! the roof in so threatenins a condition it could not be entered with 
safety. The fabric was repaired bv Archbishop Odo ; bat the roof he 
iNiilt was burnt by the Danes, 1011, and ooIt the walls remained. 
Oannte restored the edifice ; bat, after his time, it asain fell to decay, to 
nuch so, that in 1070 Lanfranc was compelled to rebuild it almost from 
the foundation, though even then the ancient walls were not entirely 
thrown down. 

Behind the choir of Csnterbury Cathedral, in the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, erected about a. D. 1184, in honour of St Thomas 4 Becket, 
•lands the ancient patriarchal chair, in which the archbishops are enthroned ; 
and which, tradition records, was the regal aeat of the Saxon Kings of 
Kent It is formed of three pieces of grey marble, cut in panels ; the 
under part being solid, like that of a scat cut out of a rock. 
' The under-croft^ or crypt, over which the choir of Canterbury Cathedral 
is raised — undoubtedly the most ancient part of the buildioff — is con- 
sidered Saxon, and supposed to be that part of the old edifice left stand- 
ing by Lanfranc The walls are perfectly destitute of ornament, and 
everything presents the aspect of the most venerable antiquity. Of the 
pillars, some are round, others twbtedy and neither in shsits nor cspitals 
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are thero two of ibem alike. The circumference of most of th« vhtfti m 
about four feet, and the height of shafl;, plinth, and capital, only mx fiwi 
and a half. From these spring semicircular archen^ making a Tanllad 
roof of the height of fourteen feet. 

The church architecture of the Saxons seems to have been of die Bo- 
man style, and an adaptation of the buildings found by them oo thdr 
arrival here. The Britons had, shortly before the coming of die Saxony 
besides their wattled and wooden churches, some stone edilioea, like 
those of St. Martin and St. Pancras, at Canterbury, but not eonstnieted 
in a style resembling the edifices which followed the doctrineo of the 
supreme Pontiff. '< They had no crypts under them for reliqnea ; thflj 
were not supported by arches and columns ; these archea and cdmna 
were not adorned with the images of saints and legendary storiea; tUr 
shape was not cruciform ; they had no oratories in the aislea, nor woe 
they glazed. This was the Roman sft/Ie, as precisely delineated by Bed% 
Eddius, llichard IMor of Hexham, and contradistingiiiahed from tkt 
British." » 

Before Augustine's time many Saxons had been conv e r t ed by the 
Welsh and Irish clergy, but their native buildings were aa mean aa the 
British. After the arrival of the Roman missionaries, and the 00Bte^ 
sion of Ethelbert, it became fashionable to adopt whatever waa oonneetod 
with the Papal power, and to decry the native arts. At a later period 
the Saxon prelates were either educated at Rome, or attached to ita do^ 
trines, hence they patronized the Roman style of arcbitectors in the 
edifices erected under their superintendence in Britain. Of thia nnnhcr 
were Ninian, who built the stone church at Whitheme' (Candida Caaa) 
in Galloway ; Benedict Biscop, founder of one at Weremoath ; Naiton, 
who solicited Abbot Ceolred to send him architects to oonatmct a chnnh 
afler the Roman fashion ; and Wilfred, who built the church at Hexhan, 
with others mentioned by Bcdc. As the Saxons, at their CQming to 
Britain, did not understand masonry, they had to send for foreignen to 
build their churches and monasteries. Thus the sculptnree which adon 
our capitals and arches, and are designated the Saxon ornaments and 
Saxon style, were not invented, but patronized by that people, and wen 
as different as possible from the British forms of architeotorey being de- 
rived from the more cultivated and polished Romans. 

There had been established in Britain, long before the arrival of Hm* 
gist, a Roman architecture : while the same style aa oar Anglo^aiei 
churches is found to prevail in the East, to the tnrpriae of UMoe who 
know that those buildings were erected prior to the arrival of the SaiOH 
in Britain. All the principal churches in the East were, howeveri hvib 
by a Briti.sh Queen, as related in the Life of St. Helena, to whom the 
Pope compared the pious Ikrtha, Queen of Ethelbert; and thev, like t^ 
Anglo-Saxon churches, had a Roman origin. Helena waa the greater 
part of her life in Britain, and her husband Constantins was a grert 
architect, which facts simplify the whole matter. 

The crypt or undercroft of Canterbury Cathedral, ascribed by Aroh* 

' Ledwich. * Lappenberg. 
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deacon Battelej to the believing Romans/ ''mnained unalterably the 
same amid all the conflagrations and repairs the cathedral underwent,'' ' 
and KinguUrly enough, the capitaU of the oolamns, and the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphical figures upon them, carry us back to the age of Constantine, 
** son of Helena," who had served in the Egyptian wars under Galenas. 
Thne figures are delineated by I^edwich in his interesting work.' 

Bertha, anxious to promote the good muae, and spresd the Gospel to 
the farthest bounds of the kingdom, engaged some persons to come over 
to her from France to assist in the pious undertaking. Gregory, on his 
part, enjoined Augustine to remove the idols from the heathen altars, bat 
not to dcjttroy the altars themselves; because the people held the spot 
sacred, and would therefore be more likely to carry on the Christian wor* 
ship in its precincts. The people were in the habit of feasUne at their 
pagan festivals, on the offerings of the altar, afler they had been pre- 
sented, together with their priests : the Pope desired Augustine not to 
•ttcourage such entertainments among the converted Anglo-Saxons. By 
his order Aupistine visited France, and was ordained Archbishop of the 

' Otbome lajrt it was founJ«d before a. d. 742. * Ledwich. 

* Antiquities of Ireland (Obserrations on Saxon and Qothie Arehitaotore). 

No. 1 haa on it the cat, adored in Egypt, and tuppoMd to sapplj a cure against 
the bite of asps and other Tenomous animals: a ivmbol of Itis. 

No. '2. An Efcjptian grotea<iue— a hawk killing a serpent The hawk wor- 
shipped in Egypt for freeing the country from makes, seorpions, and other rep- 
tUea. 

No, 8. An ideal quadruped, resembling the Egyptian giyphon, baring the 
bemk« taloDS, and wings of an eagle, and body of a lion. The grjphon was 
saertd to 0«iins. It is here represented killing some noxious bird or serpent. 

No. 4. A gladiator or criminal engaged with a lion. 

No. 6. A horseman with a cap and trowte. 

No. 6. A sheep, to which the Egyptians paid divine honour. 

No. 7. An equestrian figure. 

No. 8 if a purely Egyptian figure — a double-headed Anubis bestriding adoable- 
beaded crocodile ; Anubis being inseparably the companion of lais. 

No. 1*. A man sitting on the head of another, holding in one hand a ftsh^ and 
fai the other a oup : an allusion to Isis. 

No. 10. A double-headed monster. 

No. 1 1. A bird destroying a eroeodile, or some serpent of the Usard kind. 

No. 12. A satyr resting on two deer. 

No. 13. Two birds on a Roman masque. 

No. 14. A grotes<iue, with the head and eomb of a oock, the body and arms 
hvman, the shoulders winged, with the feet and tail of a satyr, playing on a 
vmUb with a bfiw; behind is a scalene triangle. Opposite is another grotesque, 
blowing a tmmpet, with the head and horns of a goat, tlM lower extremities hu- 
wan. That these are Egyptian hieroglyphical figures is confirmed by Tarions 
authors. The triangle denoted (>rus, son of Isis and Osiris. From the figures 
on the capitals contained in the crypt, it was likely to have been an Iseum or 
Roman chapel, sacred to Isis, and an early imitation of Roman models. There 
seems little doubt that this building wan erected long prior to the coming of the 
8axons, by the Roouuis, most probably under Constantine. The grotesques ex- 
hibite<i on the capitals were mostly confined to erypta, and derived (torn the eo- 
centricities of Egyptian superstition. Similar instanees are to be seen in the 
Taultii at Hexham, which, like Canterbury, was a Roman station; and in which 
may be found fhigments of Roman inscriptions, grotesque figures, and mneh 
canred stoae work.*' [Porphyry, TertuUian, Muntlancon, Hutchinson.] 

P 
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English bj tbe ArcbbLshop of Aries. After be returned, be tent t de> 
putation to Rome, to infonn tbe Pope of tbe raceett of his minioD, and 
to request the solution of some theological qucstioDs. An embuij fron 
Gregory brought back tbe answers required, with instraetionB to the 
priests to exert themseWcB in the diffusion of the light of the Gospel; 
tbey brought orer vessels and vestments for the altar, oopes, relics, Jbe., 
with a letter and presents to King Etbelbert. The Pdpe'a letter to the 
Anglo-Saxon monarch, bears date tbe 10th day of the Cslends of June, 
A. D. 601,' and may be seen in Bede, or in the Histcny of Badnlf de 
Diccto : the one here transcribed is from the latter : 

" Pope Gregory to Ethelhert, King of the Angfa, 

'^ Glorious son, guard with solioitude the faith which thoo hast divinely 
received. Hasten to spread the Christian fiuth among the peoples sab- 
jeot to thee ) multiply the seal of thy rectitude in their conversion ; pro- 
scribe the worship of idols, and destroy their temples. For God himself 
will render the name of your glory even more glorions to posterity, seek- 
ing as yon do his honour among nations saved. So it was that ConstantiDe^ 
the most pious Emperor, reclaimed tbe Roman state from the pro&se 
worship of idols, and subjected it to Almighty God. And thns it cane 
to pass, that this man vanquished by bis praises the fame of the ancicBt 
princes, and sarpassed his predecessors by continoed well-doing." 

'^ Pope Gregory to Bertha^ Queen of the Angles, 

'^ We bless Almighty God, who hath graciously vonchsafbd to rcaem 
for your reward the conversion of the people of the Angles. For, m 
through the memorable Helena, tbe mother of the most pious ConMsn 
tine. Emperor of tbe Romans, the hearts of tbe Romans irera kindkd 
to the Christian faith ; so, by the seal of your glory, we are confident the 
mercy of God is operating among the people of the Angles.'' 

"Pope Gregory to Augustine, BiJiop of the Anglet, 

'' Who may suffice to recount what gladness has arisen in the hsaiti 
of all the faithful, that the people of the Angles, by the c^Mration of tbs 
Alaiighty's grace, and by thy brotherly kbour, have, npon the expaUea 
of the darkness of error, been penetrated by the light of the holT baUk; 
that with integrity of mind they now trample on the idols to wnieh aa 
insane fear had before subjected them ; that they are prostrated befi^gi Al- 



mighty God in a pure heart ; that from the lapses of wiokedHBB ifay 



are tied to the restraints of holy preaching; that in sool ihi&j 
under, and in understanding are lifted up to, the divine pwe sp ts; isl 
they humble themselves even to the earth, in order that ^eir mind bmj 
not rest in earth. Of whom is this work but of Him who auth 'My 
father worketh hitherto, and I work.' " 

Many rich vestments, vessels, relics, and a pall, given by St. Oi sgs iy 
to St. Austin, were afterwards kept in the monastery of St. Austin, at 
Canterbury. Their original inventory, drawn up by Thomas of ElahsiBi 
in the reign of Henry ike Fifth, is preserved in the Uarleian Lahraiy, 

'Bede. 
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and published by Hn. El EUtob, at the end of a Saicm paoegyrio oq 
St. (iregory. 

'* The pall leot bj Gregory, was for Augnstiii to aay tna» io. This 
paiiium tent by the Popes to arohbishopSy is ao ornament worn 
upon their shoulders, with a lappel haogiuff down upon the breast and 
back. It is made with white lambVwoM and spotted with purple 
croaws."' The first Christian Emperors ga^e this imperial ornament 
to eminent bishope ; it is recorded as one of the fpSU bestowed by the 
British Emperor Constaatine on Pope Syltetter. 

The letter of Gregory to Angostine directs that the palliom shall only 
be worn during the solemnity ^ msss. It likewise directs that bishops 
for twelve places, subordinate to his own see, shall be appointed, amongst 
which was to be one for London, who was to be consecrated by his own 
synod, and to receive a pallium from Rome. A bishop of York is to 
he ordained, with power to ordain twelve subordinate bishops, and the 
Pope ezpresses hb design of bestowing on him also the pall. The 
6i»hop of London was to take precedence of his brother Bisbop of York, 
as being first ordained, but to have no power over him. 

^lellitos, the Roman Abbot, who came to England in 601, was eonse- 
crated by Augustine, Bishop of London, 604, and having socceeded Lao- 
rentius in the Archbishopric of Canterbury, died April Si, 624. 

There had been a promssion of events, meanwhile, in other parts of 
Britain. Three more kingdoms, Northnmberlaodf East Angiia, and 
Essex, had become established ; the last of these was founded by UfTa, 
the survivor of twelve Saxon princes, who had landed on the eastern 
enast of Britain about five Tears after Bertha's marriage. Redwald, 
King of the East Angles, had been broncht np in the pagan doctrines ; 
but, through the incessant exertions of King Ethelberty was led to re- 
nounce the worship of idols, and in 609 was baptised at Gaaterbnrr.* 
The dominions of Redwald comprised Norfolk, Suilblk, Cambridm the 
Isle of Ely, and part of Bedfordshire.* The Kinjn of Baat A^glk had 
several royal residences, one at Rendlesham m Suifolky and aaoClier at 
Ely : at the first of these Redwald bnilt a church, on Us eoovmnon Io 
Christianity. The principal abode of Redwald was at Kaninghall, of 
which the ruins are yet to be seen, near which coins and Tarions anti- 
qnities have from time to time been dug np ; and Thetford, another royal 
anode of East Angiia, b even now filled with mins of reSgioos houses 
above all other towns in England. 

The conversion of Redwald led to very important results. The court 
of this IVincc had become the asvlum of the fugitive Prince Edwin, who, 
when an infiint, had been deprived of hia patrimonial inheritance, the 
crown of Northumberland, bv Ethelfrid the Wild, who had married his 
sister Aeba, both being children of Alia, first King of Deira. Finding, 
after a time, that his life was no longer secure at the Northumbrian court, 
Edwin sought the protection first of Cadwan, King of Walea, who dwelt 
at Caer Segont, whose wife was a relation of Qnenborga, hia own consort, 



Batler. ' Bspia, Tnnicr, Balltr. * Usher, Whittaksr, Botlsr. 
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daughter of Ceoil, Kine of Mcrcia. The protection afforded by Cadwan, 
gave umbrage to Ethelfrid, who shortly afler repudiated Aoha. 

Edwin, however, finding that Cadwan was in danger firom hia itaj, leik 
his retreat, and wandered from court to court, no Pnnce dariog to protect 
him, through dread of his formidable enemy. Such was his life during 
twenty-seven years, until, at the age of thirty, he obtained an saylum 
with the East Anglian King, and by his amiable qualities and noUt 
demeanour, engaged the respect and esteem of Redwald and his sabjcctiu 
Etbclfrid offered rich presents to the East Anglian, to induce him to 
deliver up his guest, or put him secretly to death ; but the King afWr 
withstanding many such offers, at last was tempted to d^iberate^ feeliog 
his inequality in strength to Ethclfrid.' At this moment^ which threat- 
ened such peril to Edwin, an unexpected friend arose. The unfortnnata 
Prince was made acquainted by the Queen of Bcdwald of what had traaa- 
pired. His confidence in her husband's honour and generositj had at fint 
won her regard, and his many amiable qualities riveted her esteem. 

Edwin would not avail himself of the opportunity thus affiffded lor 
escape, but waited calmly the result. ISIeanwhile, the Queen sought her 
husband. Availing herself of her well-known influence, this noble- 
spirited woman resolved, if possible, to save her husband from the £•- 
honourable act he was about to commit. She told him : " It stood not 
with the high and sacred state of a King, to buv and sell the bodies of 
men, as it were a petty chapman ; or that which is more dishonomaUe 
and slave-like, to sell away his faith, a thine which he oujeht to hold man 
precious than all the gold and gems of the whole worldi yea, than bis 
own life." * 

While Edwin was, therefore, yet occupied in pondering over this unex- 
pected turn of affairs, the messenger of the Queen, whose name, wbi^ 
should have been written in letters of gold, as a glory to her sex, is nnfin^ 
tunately lost, informed him that Redwald had been inspired with better 
thoughts, and refused to yield up his guest.* 

The Queen carried her generous influence yet further; for, at bar 
request, Redwald levied an army, and marched against Ethelfrid. Ths 
Northumbrian King was slain in the engagement which followed^ wbea 
lledwald completed hb triumph, by entering Northumberland as its eOD- 
qucror ; and far from taking for his own any portion of that distrie^ 



placed Edwin in security on the throne of his ancestors.^ Xbis nana 
uimous conduct procured for Redwald the dignity of Emperor dT^iS 
Saxons in Britain, and entitled him to be called the " Brituk AntiiUmi^ 

The *' Villa Regia," or seat of the Northumbrian monarchsy was Qfk 
mundthorpe, in Yorkshire ; at which place may still be seen a pisM sf 
stained glass, representing a King with a crown, sword, and shieldi beu- 
ing the arms of the Kingdom of East Anclia, while a local trsditioB 
relates, that at that spot, Edwin, King of Northumberland, was boip- 
tably entertained by Redwald, and reinstated in his dominions.* 

In spite of this fine action, worthy of a Christian, after returning into 

' Hume, Rapin. * Camden, fh>m Bede. * Bapia. 

* Allen's History of York. • Hutchinson, Rapin, Hume. 
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Eafft ADgliA, Redwftld is said to have rekpted into idolatrr, Um Terj 
mme year/ though without wholly fonakiog the Christiao iSuUi ; for, in 
the temple in which aacrifices to Odin were performed by hb order, was 
eontained two altars, one dedicaU<l to Chriii^ and another to idoU. The 
latter, Bede assures ns, lasted to the time of Adolf, King of East Anslia, 
his own contemporary, who mentioned that he had seen it when a boy. 
80 singular a combination rather promoted than retarded the progress of 
Christianity, by awakening tbo attention of the people. The return to 
idoUtroos worship of Redwald, is ascribed to the influence of his Queen, 
who is described by Laoghome as <'a woman of great mind and remark- 
able prudence, but too much given to idolatry." Uuthrie says : '' Though 
she possessed the virtues, she had not the graces of Christianity, being 
arene to its religion ; yet, the generous protection she afforded to Edwin, 
and the noble sentiments with which she inspired her husband, together 
with the great Teneration the nation had for her fiunily, give ua the 
highest idea of her spirit and good sense."' 

At a subsequent period, Ethelburga Tate, the daughter of Queen Ber- 
tha, became the wife of Edwin, with whom, perhaps, an aoqnaintance had 
commenced at the court of Redwald, during his exile. 

The husband of Queen Bertha, besides assisting Sebert^ his nephew, 
fconverted through his means), in the erection of tht Honasterr of St. 
]*eter's, Westminster, built the Cathedral of Rochestar, which he dedi- 
cated to St Andrew. To him belonscd the glory of abolbhing idol-wor- 
ship throughout hb dominions, and of either closing the temples of 
paganism, or converting them to the service of Christ In all hb great 
nodertakiogs, Ethelbert was assbted by Queen Bertha, though her name 
does not prominently appear, except on the occasion of the mnd religious 
revolution, brought about through her pious seal, and which may be said 
to have occasioned an intercourse with foreign ooontries, whiek grMtlj 
tended to improve the Saxons. 

The remains of Queen Bertha, whooo death prseeded that of BtheU 
bert, were deposited, at her death, in the poreh of the Chuv^of 8t 
Martin, at Caiaterbury, where also reited those of the fntimMBl| Au- 
gustine, who died before hb regal friend and patron, and oTLuUhard, 
the French bishop, — the new cathedral of Canterbury being jet OBoon- 



After the loss of Bfirtha, Ethelbert, probably feeling the blank in his 
doneitio happiness occasioned by that circumstance, married a second 
(Joetn; yet at hb own death, in 016, he was buried by the French 
Princess's side, in St Martiu*s Porch, within the Church of St Peter 

* Ikbanl, Oathrie. 

* f^iK«tM*rt, her fon bj % fonner hasband. beiofr lent to Fr«nc« on hor niftrria|C« 
to K<NlwftIJ, the u»tir|/er of bit righta, became the dependant fcuett and proteyf 
of riothair. the French monnrch, and eTcntimllj, on the dentb of hb hatf-bro- 
thrr, Enrpwold, mouuted the East Anglian throne. Edwin, refltoird to his in- 
hrr:tAr>c<* of NorthuinlHrrlAnd. declined, on Kedwnld't denth. the prolTered crown 
t'( bi« l>rncfiu:tor, awarling it to hit ion Earpwold, whoM mother had to be- 
frirnilrd him in advenitj. 

* Chron. of W. Thorn. 
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and St. Paul.' His rcmaiDS were afterwards deponted under the k^ 
altar id the same church,' and a light was kept oooatantly bnniiiw bene 
his toroh.* The memory of his pietj and virtues caused him to Sb aftei^ 
wards canonized as a saint, and to be honoured, on Febnuiy 24tli| the 
day of his death, in Roman and Saxon martjrologiee under the namei 
endeared in our own times, of Albert, 

The epitaph on Queen Bertha, preserved by Leiand, may be tnnelated 
thus: — 

** Adorned with virtues, here lies the blessed Queen Berthti who «M 
in favour with God, and greatly beloved by mankind." 

About the middle of the eighth century, another Queen of Kent &» 
tineuished herself by her exertions in favour of Christianity. Thb «ai 
Aldeburga, wife of Ethelbert, who reigned jointly with his hiodMri 
Eadbert, a. d. 725. While the King, her husband, was stil! a hesthci, 
Aldeburga re-established the deserted church of St Martin, and the hyat 
and the prayer were again heard within its consecrated walls.^ 

In 61(5, Archbishop Lawrence consecrated the new edifice at Canlo^ 
bury, and removing the body of St Augustine thither, boned it in Ai 
north porch. 

If Ethelbert's object in choosing a second consort had been to aeeae a 
protector for his young family, he certainly erred in judgment ; Ibr Ui 
second consort was unworthy to succeed the pious Bertha. Kadhald wH 
his father's successor, and had no sooner mounted the throne, 616, thea 
he married the Queen, his moth^-in-law, with whom he was pasaiooatdy 
in love, she being very young and very beautiful. 

Laurentius, successor of Augustine, finding not only that ''^•^^Mi 
after this marriage, had return^ to idolatry, l)ut that his ezamp^ had 
influenced his subjects to do the same, prepared to depart into Firaaoe^ 
his preaching here producing so little fruit: Mellitus and Jostos, Ui 
companions, had already quitted the country, but he resolved, before he 
did so, to make one more effort to reclaim the abandoned son of the gnsl 
Ethelbert and pious Bertha, the protectors of the Christian &ith. He 
was perhaps the more induced to take thb step, by the fact that EadhsM, 
since his crime, had '< been troubled with frequent fits of madnesi^ sad 
oppressed of an evil spirit,* his guilty conscience being its own aeenser. 
Suddenly appearing before the King, the good prelate threw off lui vei^ 
ments, exhibiting to Eadbald a body torn with stripes and broiaea. The 
King inquired who had dared to treat in such a manner one of so high 
a rank as the Archbishop; when he was told that St. Peter, Prineeof 
the Apostles, had appeared to him in a vision, and bestowed on him that 

' The ridicuIouB Latin lines upon Ethelbert, giren by Stowe and Wtcrer, an 
thus rendered : — . 

<« King Ethelbert lieth here, 
Closed in his poljander : 
For building churches sure he goes 
To Christ without meander." 

'* Rex Ethelbortns hie clauditur in polyandro, 
Fana plans certe Christo meat abque meandro." 

'Bade. " Polydore YergiL 'Palgrave. •Beda 
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cbiitiaementy with \ levere reprimaod, for hb iDtendiDg to desert bii 
charge. Etdbald was bo struck by the miracle^ that he returned to hia 
former faith, aud divorcing himself from his mother-in*law, received the 
rite of baptism from Lanrentius. The people, imitating their ruler, were 
also restored to the faith of Christ.* Mellitus and Justus were recalled 
from France bj Eadbald, the former to the see of Rochester, and the 
latter to that of London, but the Londoners could not be persuaded to 
receive him, Eadbald having less influence than his father. The King 
passed the rest of his life in piety and penittnoe ; and to expiate hia sins, 
founded a college within the walls of Dover Castle, which Wightred, one 
of his successors, removed into the town, and stored with twenty-two 
canons, dedieatinffit to 8t Martin, A. D. 725.' 

The converted King married Emma, daughter of Theodobeii, King of 
Austrasia. now Lorraine. This ladv became Mio mother of three chilmn, 
Ermenred, Eroombert, and Enswitha. The fEMest son died in his fiuhtf's 
lifetime, but Eroombert was destined to revive the &dad glory of his 
fimiiy ; Enswitha, emulating the piety of her grandmolher Bertha, of 
blessed memory, founded the Abbev of Folkestooe, In Kent, and, having 
assumed the religioua habit, presided over it as abbess till her death, 
when her name and virtues were enrolled in the saiat^ OiWpdar, Angost 
Slst, the day of her departure from this life. 

Eadbald reigned twenty-five years, and dving, was intsnred near his 
&ther, in a litUe chapel built by himself, in hooonr of the YiigiB Mary. 
Queen Emma, whom one of our poets* has designated aa^ 

*' Lady Smme, of Fraaoe the ehossa flower/' 

died the following year, and was laid by the side of her hasfaaiid| both 
their remains being deposited at the altar of St John. 

* Rapia, Hamt. 

* Tkit ediftoe was afterwards rehailt, in Henry the Plrtl*s reiga, hy Anhhiihep 
WillUa Corbeil, a. d. 1182, whoeo saooeesor, Frebold, plsoed B«ae£etl|s aoaks 
in it, and called it ** The New Work al Dover.'* It was sen 
16th, 27 Hooiy VIIL, the yearly valae heiag X2S2 lOi. 1^ 

'Bredahawe. 
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ETHELBURGA "THE SILENT/' AND ENFLEfiA, 

QUEENS OF EDWIN "THE GREAT*' AND OBWT. 

Marriage of Ethelburga to Edwin — Paulinus — His seat— The life of BiMm at- 
tempted — A daughter, Enfleda, bom — She is dedicated bj her father to God- 
Pope Boniface — His letters — Coiffi, the priest — His famoui apeoeh and act- 
Edwin becomes a Christian — Hilda first appears — Namerooi copteit e la lf«r> 
thumberland^Edwin's progresses— The Tftfa— Edwin killed in battlo apiMC 
Penda — Eadfrid murdered — Ethelburga seeks protection with her brothw, tks 
King of Kent, accompanied by Paulinus — She sends her Bona to Franoe : thqf 
die there — She founds a nunnery, and takes the Teil — Her aeta of chaii^— 
The Danes — Enfleda demanded in marriage by Oswy— The TOjage and thi 
jars of oil — The marriage — Enfleda builds the Monastny of TIneaowth— IHK 
fred — Enfleda's daughter dedicated to God — Cedmon, the poet^— Tko Sjwai st 
"Whitby — The mother and daughter — The spirit of the Abbeaa. 

This lady who, anlike the generality of her sex, became renowned ibr 
taciturDity, and Enfleda, her daughter, were Qaeens of Northambcrland. 
Their history being intimately connected, it has been thooglit better to 
unite the record of their lives. 

Ethelburga " Tate/' or << the Silent/' was the daiiffhtor of EtMbert 
and his pious Queen Bertha, and was educated in de CliriitiAn hSA. 
Ethelburga's beauty and virtues were destined to atone lo Sdvin the 
Great, King of Northumberland, for his many troubles. 

fidwin was twenty-three years of ase when he mounted the throM, 
and at the time when he married Ethelburga, was in his thirty-fink year. 
Qucnburga, whom be had espoused when very yonnff, had not lived to 
behold her husband reinstated in bis rights: she died while he \ 
exile, leaving two sons, Osfred and Edfred. 

It was about the year 624 that Edwin sent ambassador! to the 
of Kent, to demand the hand of the Princess Ethelburga. Her _ 
were dead ; but their son Eadbald sat upon the throne, and Edwin 
most desirous to strengthen himself by an alliance with him. Bf^V" 
gave his consent to his sister's marriage ; but not without making eertain 
stipulations, which were rendered necessary by Edwin's being a folkivcr 
of Paganism. As Ethelburga was a Christian, her brother required that 
she Buould be allowed to follow that religion without restriction^ and be 
permitted to have her own ministers to officiate. Edwin, on reeeiving 
this answer by his ambassadors, undertook that be would not in any way 
whatever oppose the Princess in her religious exercises, but wotud, on 
the contrary, permit her, and all whom she might bring with herj to 

(tS2) 
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follow their (kith tcoordiDg to the priDoiples of Chmtttiutj. More than 
thif, he declared that he would nimself embrace thai doctrinei if, on 
examination by meaoa of wise men appointed for the pnrpoee, it should 
prove more holy and worthy of God than his own. On this, Ethel bnrga 
was proniiaed to Edwin, and Paulinos, '' a man beloTed of God," ordainei 
bishop, that he might accompany the royal bride into Northumberland.' 
It was hoped that this excellent prelate, by bis daily exhortations, and 
exercising the mysterious offices of the fiuth, would not only confirm the 
hearts of the Princess and her attendants, but prevent their becoming 
eomipted by the society of the Pagans.' 

The marriase of Ethelburga, the Christian, to the Pagan King, Edwiuy 
was solemnisM at the royal city of York, a.d. 625.' 

It was on Easter Sunday, in 626, the year following, that an attempt 
was made on the life of Edwin, by a person in the employ of the King 
of Weasex. Eumer — for so the man was called — under pretence of con* 
ireying a message, obtained admittance to the roval presence, when, draw- 
ing his dsffger, he rushed on the King. The £uthfnl Lilla, one of 
Edwin's o&ers, perceiving his master's danger, interposed his own bodvy 
and received the wound, which had been dealt so violently that the 
dagger, after piercing Lilla, even wounded Edwin ; before, however, the 
nasassin could repeat the blow, he was despatehad by the royal 
nttendanta.* 

Scarcely had the grateful King returned thanks to the gods for hia 
own jprcservation, when Paulinus appeared with the welcome tidings that 
his Queen Ethelburga had just b«en safely delivered of a daughter, iti 
birth supposed to have been hastened by the alarm of the recent event. 
Fsnlinus immediately gave thanks to Christ for both these jovful oooor^ 
iwooes, and upon that, strove to persuade the King that throuffh hit 
pravers to the Saviour, Ethelburga bad been enabled to bring forUi her 
child in safety. Edwin, delight«t with the words of the priest, and the 
happy tidings of which be had been the bearer, promised, that in oaaa 
God would grant him life and vietory over the King who had armed tha 
hand of an assassin against him, he would renonnee the worship of idols. 
Am an earnest of this promise, he delivered over his newlj-bom daughter 
to Paulinus, to be forthwith consecrated to the service of Christ 
Enileda — for that was the name bestowed on the royal in&nt — was the 
first baptised of the Northumbrian nation. The solemn rite was per- 
ibnned on Whitsunday, and twelve other members of the royal &milj 
were baptised with the little princess.* 

Malton, in Yorkshire, was the birthplace of Enfleda, and the soene of 
Edwin's escape from the dagger of Eumer. The King had a reyal villa 
at this place, where he was at that time residing. Brompton, a village 
between Malton and Scarborough, was another reyal reaidenoe of the 
Kings uf Northumberland.' 

* The fint Abbot of Bardney, named Ueda, aocording to Bede, detenbed Paa* 
Ubos an tall of ttatarv, a UtUe stooping, hit hair black, hia Titafc* meagra, his 
aoae ilrnUer and aquiline, his aspect both venerable and oujeetic 

* BHe. * Hutchinson, Harding. * Haat. 

* Bede. • Alien's UUtorj of York. 
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As soon as Edwin recovered from his wound, which wis at fint alanii- 
ing, be marched against the West Saxons, and having defeated hb ea^ 
mies, put to the sword all those who had sought his lue.' 

His consort, emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, had, in tha 
meantime, left no argument untried which could influence her kuabaad to 
adopt the Christian iaith, and extended the same care towards his Noitli- 
umbrian subjects.' Pope Boniface, learning the exertions made bj 
Ethelburga for the propagation of the doctrines of Cbristi enco ur aged the 
undertaking, by himself addressing a letter to Ethelburga, exhorting her 
to persevere in her holy purpose ; ne sent, at the same time, a letter to 
her royal husband. Of these letters, both of which are preserred hj 
Bede, we select that addressed to Ethelburga, who was toe nndoabtal 
means of introducing the faith into Northumberland. 

<' The copy of the letter of the most blessed and apostolic Boni&oey Pope 
of the city of Rome, to Ethelburga, King Edwin's Queen. 

<< To the illustrious lady, his daughter. Queen Ethelburga, Boni&eet 
Bishop, servant of the servants of G^. The |oodne88 of cor Bedeemer 
has, with much providence, offered the means or salvation to the hnnnv 
race, which he rescued by the shedding of his precious blood, fron the 
bonds of captivity to the devil : so that making his name known in divetf 
ways to the Gentiles, they might acknowledge their Creator bjembndng 
the mystery of the Christian faith, which thing, the mystical regeneradon 
of your purification, plainly shows to have been bestowed upon the mind 
of your hichncss by God's bounty. Our mind, therefore, has mnoh le- 
joiced in the benefit of our Lord's eOodness, for that he has vonehssfffd, 
in your conversion, to kindle a spark of the orthodox religion, by whieh 
He might the more easily inflame in His love the understanding not 
only of your glorious consort, but also of all the nation that u subjeet to 
you. For we have been informed by those who came to acquaint ns with 
the laudable conversion of our illustrious son, King Eadbald, that joor 
Highness also, having received the wonderful sacrament of the Ghristnn 
faith, continually excels in the performance of works pions and acoeptabis 
to God; that you likewise carefully refrain from the worship of idols, and 
the deceits of temples and auguries, and having changed jonr derotioDi 
*are so taken up with the love of your Kedeemer, as never to oease lend- 
ing your assistance for the propagation of the Christian fluth. And osr 
fatherly charity having earnestly inquired concerning your illustrious fans- 
band, we were given to understand, that he still served abominable idob, 
and would not yield obedience or give car to the voice of the preaehers. 
This occasioned us no small grief, for that part of your body still remained 
a stranger to the knowledge of the supreme and undivided TriaiCj. 
Whereupon we, in our fatherly care, did not delay to admonish yov 
Christian Highness, exhorting you, that with the help of the Divine in- 
spiration, you will not defer to do that, which, both in season and out of 
season, is required of us ; that with the co-operating power of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, your husband also may be added to the number 
of Christians, to the end that you may thereby enjoy the rites of narriaga 

* nutchinion aud Burke. * Hume. 
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hi ih/t bond of a liolj and UDblembhed uovm. For U m wriUeo, * thoj 
•hall be in ooe flesh.' How eaD ift be wM, Uiat there ii qhUt between 
joa, if he cootiniiee a itraoger to the briffhtneas of jrmr faith, by the in- 
terpodtioo of dark and detestable error? Therefore, appljiog joorself 
eootioiiallj to prmjer, do not oease to beg of the Divine merej the benefit 
of his illumination ; to the end, that uoee whom the nnion of eamal 
•iection has made in a manner but one bodj, maj, after death, oootinoo 
in perpetual nnion, by the bond of fiuth. Pernst, therefore, Ulnstriona 
danghter, and to the ntmost of your power, endeavonr to solten the hard- 
Boss of his heart, by insinuating the IHrine precepts ; making him sensi- 
ble how noble the mystery is which yon have reoeiTed by belieTing, and 
how wonderful is the reward, which, by the new birth, you have merited 
to obtain. Inflame the coldness of his heart by the knowledge of the 
Holy Ghost, that by the abolition of the cold and pemidons worship of 
P^nism, the heat of Divine faith may enlighten his understanding, 
through your frequent exhortations; that the testimony of the Holy 
Scripture may appear the more conspicuous, fulfllled by yon, ' The unbe- 
Eeving husband shall be saved by the believing wife V For to this efftot 
jou have obtained the mercy of our Lord's goodness, that you may return 
with increase the fruit of &ith, and the benefit intrusted in your hands ; 
finr through the assistance of His mercy, we do not cease, with fiequent 
prayers, to beg that you may be able to nerform the same. Having pre* 
inised thus much, in pursuance of the doty of our fatheriy affwtion, we 
«xh<nt you, that when the opportunity of a bearer ahall olbr, you will, as 
soon as possible, acquaint us with the success which the Divine power 
•hail grant by your n»eans, in the conversioQ of your consort, and of the 
nation subject to you ; to the end, Uiat our SMisitude, which eameetlj 
expects what appertains to the salvation of you and yours, may, bv heaiw 
in^ from you, be set at rest; and that we, diseerning mom fJuj the 
brightness of the Divine propitiation diffused in von, maj, with n joyful 
eonfesaion, abundantly return due thanks to Qndf the giver of all good 
things, and to St Peter, the prince of the jostles." 

This letter finishes with a trait of friendliness somewhal singular, and 
no doubt sgreeaUe to the female receiver: "We have, moreover, aeot yoo 
the blessing of vour protector, St. Peter, the prinee of the apostles, that 
is, a silver looxiuMlsss, and a silt ivory comb, which we entreat your 
glory will receive wiw the same Idnd affeotion, as it is known to be aeot 
by us." 

The letter of Pope Bonifi^e to Edwin was, in like manner, aoeom* 
paoied by presents : these were, " a shirt with one gold ornament, and 
one garment of Ancyra,* named in the ejustle. Edwin had, in the first 
instance hesitated to embrace the new doctrine, but the eilMts of Ethel- 
burgs were destined to be crowned with suoceM. The King had promised 
her that he would examine the foundaiions on which the new fiuth rested, 
and that if he found them satis&ctory he wss willing to become s convert. 



* Aocjrm or Angorm, a oitj of GftUtia, tpokeo oT bj PtiBjaad Strabo, § or mm \f 
tb« ft of th« Gaals. It wm tbor« that the partMuUr kind of eloth SMile «f 
goau' wool was dyed, and ondtrweat the prooese ealled cmaUti^ which **save it ita 
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Accordingly, he held Beveral conferences with Panliaos, eaiiTUMd the 
arguments he proposed with the wisest of his counsellors, retired fraqoentlj 
from company, to resolve in solitude that all-importaot qoesfcioD, and at 
length came to the desired conclusion. 

A year had passed in anxious deliberation on the truth, when, " attended 
by Paulinus, Edwin entered the great council, requested the adTioe of his 
faithful Witan, and exposed to them the reasons which indaeed bira to 
prefer Christianity to the worship of paganism. Goiffi, the high prieil 
of Northumbria, was the first to reply, whose faith was nhaken by re- 
peated disappointments. He attempted to prove the futility of the pagn 
religion by his own misfortunes, and ayowed his own resolution ' to listeo 
to the reasons, and examine the doctrine of Paulinus.' He was fbllowel 
by an aged thane, whose discourse ofiers an interestioff picture of the 
simplicity of the age. ' When,' said he, ' King, you and vour minister! 
arc seated at table, in the depth of winter, and Uie cheerfol fire Uaaea oa 
the hearth in the middle of the hall, a sparrow, perhape chaeed by the 
wind and snow, enters at one door of the apartment and eeoapee by the 
other. During the moment of its passage it enjoys the warmth ; when 
it is once departed, it is seen no more. Such is the nature ci man. 
During a few years his existence is visible ; but what haa preeeded er 
what will follow it, is concealed from the view of mortals. If the new 
religion offer any information on subjects so mysterious and important, H 
must be worthy of our attention.' To these reasons the other membon 
assented. Paulinus was desired to explain the principal artiolea of the 
Christian faith ; and the King expressed his determination to embmoe 
the doctrine of the missionary. When it was asked, who wooU dars le 
profane the altars of Woden, Coiffi accepted the dangerous offioe. Laying 
aside the emblems of the priestly dignity, he assumed the drees of a 
warrior, and, despising the prohibitions of the Saxon superstition, moontsd 
the favorite charger of Edwin. By those who were ienorant of hia mouvea 
his conduct was attributed to temporary insanity. Sut disregarding tlwir 
clamours, he proceeded to the nearest temple, and bidding defiance to the 
gods of his fathers, hurled his spear into the sacred edifice. It etnek in 
the opposite wall ; and, to the surprise of the trembling spectatoiii the 
heavens were silent, and the sacrilege was unpunished. Insensibly th^ 
recovered from their fears, and, encouraged by the exhortations of Coia^ 
burnt to the ground the temple and the surrounding groves.'" 

Alcuin has celebrated the fame of Coiffi in his poem on the Choroh 
of York. 

The Kinff, now changed in heart as well as doctrine denred to raeaie 
the rite of oaptisra, which was performed with much solemnity during 
the festival of Easter, at the Church of St. Peter, in Tork, Fsulinna 
himself officiating. On this great occasion, which took place A. D. 931 • 
many Northumbrians, both of the nobility and meaner claasesy received 
the same rite. Of the number was Hilda, a young Saxon girl of royal 
birth, being great-niece of Edwin : then she was fourteen years of age 

* Bede. 
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oolj, Iml she lived to beeome one of the meet dbtbgaifthed ehancten of 
her time. 

The timple ehareh whose interior wss the sceoe of this imposing «pee- 
taele, so new sod interestiog id a natioD of unbelieTers, at the time 
was constructed of wood, but was afterwards re-edified with stone bj the 
Kingy who msdo it a cathedral, eoostituting Panlinns arehbishop of the 



Crowds now began dailj to flock to Panlinns to reoeive the baptismal 
rite, and it is on reoord of that Tenerable prelate that, being at one time 
stajing with the King and Queen at Yererin, in Northumberland, he was 
employed for six-and-thirtj dajs, from morning till night, in instructing 
the throng that pressed forward to receive the new doctrine, whom he 
baptised in the river Olen. Churches and oratories were as jet unbuilt, 
and thus, as among the primitive Christians, rivers were brought into use 
bj Paulinus, especially the Swale, as at the royal mansion in the neigh- 
borhood of that river Paulinas most commonly resided with the King.' 
Edwin is also said to have dwelt at Auldby, about six miles from the city 
of York. Christianity had now fairly dawned on Northumberland. 

The Roman altars and temples hsd been laid in the dust, and a gen- 
eral indifference to reliffjon prevailed at the time when Saxon mytholcwy 
vraa introduced ; and this was now supplanted by the pure doctrine ofa 
revealed religion, which quickly spread, and with such good effect through- 
out the north, that it is said, a woman and her in&nt might have passed, 
without danger or damage, from sea to sea,' so rare had aots of injustice 
become. 

Having procured peace with the other Kings, his contemporaries, Edwin 
employed himself in progresses through his own territories, for the redress 
of the injured— enacting just laws for the publio protection. Be care- 
fully repaired the roads throughout NorthumberUad, making them safe 
and commodious ; and so minutely did the King regard the comfort of 
his people, that every spring by the way-side was provided with a bowl, 
for the refireshment of travellers.* 

Thus, by his nobleness and mtrepidity of eharaeto', Edwin becaose 
renowned aa the grsatest Prince of the Saxon Heptarchy. <' His dignity,* ' 
says Bede, ''was so sreat throughout his dominions, that his burners 
were not only borne before him in battle, but even in time of peace : 
when he rode about bb cities, towns, or provinces, with his oflkers, the 
standard-bearer was wont to go before him. Also, when he walked along 
the streets, that sort of banner which the Romans call Tufa, and the 
Englifih Tdf, was, in like manner, borne before him." This was a globe, 
or a luft of feathers, fixed on a spear. 

Ii was unfortunate for Northumbeiiand to lose so good a monarch in 
the senith of greatness. After a reign of seventeen years' duration, 
Edwin, in the fbrty-eighth year of hb age, perished in battle against 
Penda, King of Mercta, together with Osfrod, Lis youngest son by Quen- 
burga : Eadfrid, the eldcst-bom, afterwards imploring the protection of 

' LiTM of thf Saints. * HoweL • HatchhisoB. 
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Fenda, who was bis relative, was murdered by bim in fkiUlion of Ua 
oath.' 

Edwin had four children by Ethelburga ; two of whom only farrired 
bim, Ulkfren and Enfleda. The claims of these children of Edwin ware 
set osidc in favour of Eanfrid and Osric, of whom tb« former took poe- 
scssion of Northumberland, and the latter of Deira ; while the pewei 
strange * to say, after such an example, on losing their Christian Kn^ 
reverted to a state of paganism. 

Ethelburga adopted the alternative which alone remained for safety to 
herself and family. Taking with her, her children, and Uffi, the son of 
Osfred, who was now an orphan, she determined to seek the protcctkn 
of Eadbald, King of Kent, her brother, who had married Emna, a 
French princess. Accordingly the Queen plaoed herMlf and family «• 
dcr the protection of Baesus, a faithful chieftain, and fled by aea iato 
Kent, A. D. 627, where the royal fugitives were honourably leemed, fnt 
by Honorius, and afterwards by Eadbald himself; who bestowed on 
Paulinus, the fftithful friend and adviser of his rater, who aooonpaaU 
her on this occasion as in all others, the aee of Bocbeiter, in wbiek he 
passed the remainder of his days ; bequeathing to the ohurch thei«i at 
his death, the pall which he had received from the Roman Ponti£' A 
great number of precious ornaments, which had belonged to King Bdwin, 
were conveyed by Paulinus into Kent at the same time; among them 
were a large golden cross and a golden chalice, conaecrated for the Mniee 
of the altar, which were preserved in the Church of Canterboij.' 

Etbclburga retained her daughter with her, but fearing her sons' ssfielj 
insecure in this country, sent tnem together to the court of her idativei 
King Dagobert, in France, where they afterwards died. Wiien she first 
arrived from Northumberland, Eadbald had presented her with sons knd 
in Kent, where the royal widow founded a nunnery, afterwards dedicsted 
to the honour of the Virgin Mary and St. Milored, one of the Isler 
abbesses. This was the first founded of the three celebrated KentiA Mo- 
nasteries ; the second, at Folkstone, being built by Enswitba, dsnghter 
of Kadbold ; and the third, at Minster, in Thanet, by Queen Dompens, 
in A. D. 664.* Ethelburga's was founded in 688,* when tkn amiaUe 
Queen exhibited to the English people the novelty of a Christian widsv 
tikiog the veil, — a step which, from her high example, af l s r w s ris besiae 
customary amongst the Queens of the Anglo-Saxons.* i 

From this time till her death Ethelburffa devoted herself wkoDy to 
acts of charity ; and when snatched from ttie world, she was in to f wn is 
the nunnery of which she had been the foundress. That ediflee, aftsr- 
wards converted to a monastery at a later period, snlfered moeh fnm Ike 
nipacity of the Danes, by whom it was rifled no less than thres limflsia 
the space of thirty years, during the ninth eentury: it eame ai last to 

' Lingard, IIume« Ilatchiniion. The remuna of Edwin "were intaned at 
8treanefi>haloh, or Whitby, which became the repository of those of tho iHftimt 
members of the Royal Family. — IIoweL 

•MaeCabe. ' Bede. « FldDipotts. 

* Smith's Notes on Bede. ' Hutchinson, Leland. 
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the tee of Guiterbary.* The BMBonr of St Edwio Hn Oreti was h»» 
Doorcd till the time of Henry Vllf. ; aod a email ohvrch in LondoBi 
near Newgate, tome haTO conjectured was named after St Ewen, or 
Andoeni.' 

Oswj, and bis brother Oswin, meantime had divided between them the 
Northumbrian monarchj, the fonner governing in Bemicia, the latter in 
Deira.* It is not certain whether Ethelborga was jet alive when an 
embasav arrived at the conrt of £Sadbald from the former of these princes, 
demanding the hand of her danghter, the Princess Enfleda, in marriage. 
The account of this embassj is verj interesting, and characteristic of the 
times. Oswj commissioned Utta, ** a man of great gravity and aincerity/' 
who was much esteemed for hb good qualities and truthfulness of cba- 
raeter, to become his ambassador into Kent Utta was commanded to 
travel by land to hie destination, but to return home by sea ; on which 
account he addressed himself to Aidan, Bishop of the Church of Deira, 
daring the reigns of Oswy and Oftwin, beseeching his prayers for the 
prosperity of his voyage. Aidan blessed Utta and his companions, and 
eommended them to the protection of Heaven, delivering to Utta, at the 
nme time, some jars of hallowed oil, with these words : " I foresee thai 
whilst yon are at eea, a sodden tempest will come upon you ; remember 
to cast into the troubled waters the oil that I give you, and speedily the 
tempest ehall be assuaged, and the sea be calmed, and you snail have a 
prosperous voyage." All these things were fulfilled according to the 
propnecT. Enfleda and her train had to encounter a tempest on their 
way to Northumberland, the account of which is civen by nede, who had 
been told the story by one who had it from Utta^ ovm mouth.* 

Eadbald had, as we have seen, not only the honour of giving his sister 
Ethelbursa in marriage to Edwin, but afterwards of bestowing her 
daughter Enfleda on Oswy. It is necessary to mention here the relation- 
ship which existed between King Oswy and the Princess of Kent 
Bdwin, father of Enfleda, was brother of Acha, wile of Ethelfred the 
Wild, and therefore uncle of her son Oswy. Thus, Enfleda and Oswy 
were flrst oousins ; at the time of her marriage, which took place A. Ow 
612, the Princess was only in her sixteenth jmr^ while Oswy was aboal 
thirty. She was fortunate in her match, for )ie was one of the most 
interesting princes of whom we read in the history of the Saxon 
H«^tarehy. 

Treading in the footsteps of her illustrious mother and grandmother, 
Enfleda distinguished herself not only by the patronage she afforded to 
religious men, but by the reliffioas edifices she foanded. Not long afier 
ber arrival in Northumberiand, Oswin, her husband's brother and partner 
in the government, was slain at Oilling, near Richmond, in Yorkshire ; 
and the Queen built a monastery on the spot, which we learn was com* 
pleted before the year 650, tbe Abbot of which, Tmmhcre, was after- 
wards made Biabop of the Mercians. No trace of tbe edifiee now re- 

• Camdta, Dngdale, Batlcr. 

• It stood at tks north east eomer of Warwkk-hMS. 

• Holintbod. • Aatehiassa's Piilam, Bloff. Brtt. 
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maiDS, it having been entirely destroyed, a.d. 897| by the Duiish cbiefii 
Hinguar and Hubba.* 

Trumbcrc, who was the third bishop in Mercia, was an EngluhmaDi 
and related to Queen Enfleda. He had been instracted and oraained in 
Scotland, and Oswy, at the solicitation of his Qaeen, had gnnted him 
the place where Oswin had been slain, on which he built the Abbey of 
Ingetblingum Gilling, of which he himself became Abbot; whether thb 
was the same edifice raised under Enfleda's patronage, or one ftdjacenti 
does not appear.' 

The Monastery at Tinemouth was likewise built by Enfieda| in 
memoration of St. Oswin,' whose shrine was there preaerrod. 

« Queen Enfled, that was KiDg Oswy's wife. 
King Edwin, his daughter, full of goodnease. 
For 08iryn*8 soule a minster, in her life. 
Made at Tyncmouth, %nd for Ofhj cansclet 
That hym so bee slaine and killed helpeles ; 
For she was kin to Oswy and Oswyn, 
As Bede in chronicle dooeth determjrn." — Hardiog. 

Enfleda bestowed her royal patronage on one who was destined to 
the greatest celebrity; this was Wilfrid, a Northumbrian, who, when 
very young, came to York, where Oswy held his court. Oq his arriTiI 
he was introduced to Queen Enfleda, who, seeing the youth, then only 
fourteen, was handsome, polite, and in every respcet of a promising wp* 
pcarancc, offered him a situation at court. This was wortn the aeeep^ 
anoe of \Vilfrid, but he modestly declined the favour, telling the Qoeen 
that his disposition induced him to seek for retirement On which En- 
fleda, pleased with that declaration, promised to use every means in her 
power to facilitate the execution of his design. She accordingly plaeed 
him under the care of a chief officer of the King's household, who was 
engaged to go to the Monastery of Lindisfame, with the intention of 
entering that religious community. The isle of Lindiafimie, on the oosit 
of Northumberland, was the episcopal seat of Aidan, an Liahman, and 
a Culdco of lona, who had been sent for by Oswald, who bestowed it on 
him as an episcopal see, and in person attended his ministry. When 
Aidan preached, as he did not perfectly understand the Anglo-Saxon 
- tongue, the King was interpreter ; for during his exile in Ireland he had 
learnt the language of that island. Aidan's preaching was recommendod 
by bis practice. Bede says : *' Ho was a man of the greatest modesify 
piety, and moderation ; having a zeal for God, but not fully aooorffiag 
to knowledge, for he kept the Lord's Day of Easter acooraing to the 
custom of his country." Under this famous prelate Wilfrid passed some 
years in study, and the exercise of Christian piety, at the end of which 
time bis observation loading him to discern errors in the Church of the 
Scots, he resolved to visit liome, for the purpose of learning the rites of 

* Dugdale, Tanner. * Holiaahed. 

* The death of Osirin, with which Oswj appears to be chargeable, from the fiacf 
cited, is said to hare taken place in G51. lie is described as having been "till 
and linndsomu in person, affable in manners, and coorteoos to rich and poor," 
which caused him to be '*beloTed by all." — Ilolinshed. 
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tke Church in that city. Having obtained tbn eonsent of the 1>retbreii( 
and taken leave of the Abbot of Lindiafarne, Wilfrid repaired to his 
friend and patron, Queen Eofloda, and acquainted her with bin design. 
Tbe reaolution of the youth pleased that royal lady, who accordingly sent 
him into Kent, where her cou&in Ercombert had incceeded to the throne 
of Eadbald, and requested that King to send him to Roma in an honour- 
able manner. 

Tbe request of Elfleda was attended to, and Wilfrid was accompanied 
on the uccasion of his journey by toother jroutb, Benedict, or Bisoop, who 
also desired to visit tbe city of the apostles; this pair afterwards make a 
great show in Anglo-Saxon history.' 

Enfleda bad borne her husband a daughter, called Elfleda, who, when 
only a twelvemonth old, was dedicated, by a vow of Kins Oswy, to serfe 
God in a state of perpetual virginity. On tho occasion of the sanguinary 
battle of Winwidfield, near Leeds, Oswj vowed, prior to the engagement, 
that if God would grant him the victory, he would not only so conseerate 
his infant child to 11 is service, but would also build a monastery to Hb 
honour. The day was gained by Oswy; King Penda, his enemy, with 
many nobles, fell on tbe field, and the tow was duly performed.' To 
signalise his gratitude, Oswy commenced, in the year 657, building the 
fiamoos double monastery of Whitby, then called Streaneshaloh from a 
watch-tower or light-house which stood on the cliff on the eastern side of 
the harbour; it was situate on a bold and precipitous shore. The monas- 
tery was designed for monks and nuns of the Benedictine order, thoiMll- 
MMmesburv says it was for women only, and the King invited the ceM- 
bfBted St. Hilda to undertake the government of the double community.* 
Thia royal lady the sister of Ilercswide, Queen of the East Angles, who 
was noted for her exoeedir'g piety and great goodness, had been invited 
by St. Aidan to come ovelRrom France, on the death of her sister, and 
had settled in a small nunnery on the river Were ; she remained there 
ome year, at the end of which she was made Abbeas of the numeroos 
society congregated in the Monastery of Hartlepool. From this phM% « ^ 
at the end of several vears, she was called, by the message of King OswiC v 
to superintend the Monastery of Whitby. This religions fbondatMf'i 
which waa built by Oswy, and dedicated to St. Peter, always bore 'the 
name of its first Abbess, so great was the veneratioa in wbieh St. Hilda 
was held by the people there. 

The prinoesa Llfleda, agreeably to her father's vow, had been professed 
a nan in the monastery where Hilda at that time resided ; but on the 
holy Abbess removing to Streaneshalch, went thither also, and first 
becoming a novice, ruled afterwards over the establiahment* 

CsDdmon, the great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, owed his first patronage 
to the Abbes!!( Hilda, and the earliest specimens of literature of that era 
were produced in the Abbey of Whitby. Bede says : ** There waa in thn 
houM a brother, who, when he heard verses out of Soripture, would, with 
much sweetness and humility, turn them into English poetry." Tbe 

* Liret of the Saints, Bwle. * HoUnsktd, Allen's History of York. 

' Allen, Batler. * HoUashtd, WQliaai of Malmesbvy. 
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bookfl of the convent were in tlic Latin tongUe, used alao in the grette 
part of the service ; but Cscdmon rendered the Scriptunl subject into 
the vernaculur tongue. This man was only a neat- herd, and he dieaml 
that a stranger came to him and bade him compose a song. He ieplied| 
'* I cannot;" but the command was repeated, and a subject^ *'the creation 
of all thingR," given. The wondering cow-herd awoke at dawn of day, 
and proceeded to the steward of the household of the Abbess Hilda, lo 
relate this wonderful dream, and the verses he had in bis sleep eompoawL 
This person conducted him to the presence of the venerable Abbeas, who 
was surrounded by scholars and learned men ; be was ordered to repeat 
bis verses. He did so, to the delight of bis attentive andienee. ttii 
powers of poesy were found to be no dream, but a waking reality; aid 
Hilda earnestly encouraged him to continue to compose his poema in Us 
native Saxon tongue, to assist him in which efforts she tranafened the 
peasant to the school of her convent, and diligently and nnremittingly 
superintended his education. This was no mean alteration in the tbrtaaes 
of CaMimon, for the school of Hilda was the nursery of the great men of 
her times. Six of her scholars subsequently were elevated to the cpiB> 
copal chair: Bosa, John of Beverley, and the second Wilfrid, ilM 
successively the See of York; Hedda became Bishop of Weawz, and 
Tatfrith and Ostforus Bishops of Worcester.' 

At the time that Hilda was Abbess of WhitbTi* a &mons synod wai 
held there, to fix the time for the celebration of Easter ; great difi ere neei 
having previously existed in the British Church on the subject of Easteti 
which was kept by the British after the manner of the EUtstem Cfaach, 
on the fourteenth day after the full moon, on whatever day of the 
it happened, and not on Sunday, as we at this day obaerve it* 

The following interesting account of this memorable ooundl is 
from the late Dr. Lingard's invaluable work on the Anglo-Saxon Chuvh:— 

'* Oswy and his people followed the Scotch missionarieay but Qaan 
Enfleda, who had been educated in Kent, and Oswy's son Alehfrad, whs 
attended the lessons of St. Wilfrid, adhered to the pracdoe of the Roonh 
Church. Thus, Oswy saw his own family divided into opposite frctioai^ 
and the same solemnities celebrated at different times within his ova 
residence. Desirous to procure uniformity, he summoned the chanpioai 
of each party to meet him at Whitby, and to argue the merits of their i^ 
spectivo customs in his presence, A. D. 664. On the one side stood Agik 
bercht, a Gallic prelate, at that time Bishop of Winchester, who 
to be on a visit to the King ; with Romanus, the chaplain of Qoeen 



fled; Wilfrid, the chaplain of Prince Alchfred; and Jacob, a deasoSi 
who had remained in Northumbria ever since the flight of Faolinna. On 
the other, were ranged Colman, the Bishop of landisfame; Osdd, who 
had been ordained by the Scots Bishop of the East Saxons ; the AMwei 
Hilda, and the Scottish clergy. Both Agilbercht and Colmany as foreign* 
ers, were but imperfectly acquainted with the vernacular language. Apl- 

* Rede. * Allen't York. 

' The best aceonnt of the Easter controTersy will be found in Dr. SaUlh's Ap> 
pendiz to Bede*8 Ecclesiastical History, No. 9. 
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btrAt, therefore, placed the defeaee of his etnse in the handi ef WSfirid; 
bat CoIbad would Dot accept the aenricea of a aubaUtute, and Gedd waa 
appointed hie interpreter, — an office which he discharged to the aatiafiie- 
taoB of all partiea. 

^ The King, after a abort preface on the benefit of nnifbnnitj, called 
open Gdman to becin. He alleged, in defence of the Scottiah cnatoni| 
first, the example of 8t John the Efangelial, who was said, in books, to 
have kept Eaater on the fourteenth daj of the lonar month ; aeoond, oo 
the Paschal canona of Anatolioa, which ordered it to be kepi on th^same 
daj ; and on the practice of Colamba, and hb sncceasors in the isle of 
Ions, by whom he (Colman) had been educated, and appointed Biahop of 
Morthnmbria. Wilfrid, in answer, said, that Colman waa in error witk 
respect to 8t John, who, at a time when condescension was requisite, kepi 
the Pssch at the aame time with the Jewa, on the fbnrteenth daj, whether 
It were a Sunday or not; whereas, the Scots kepi it onlj on that daj, 
when it happened to fidl on a Sunday ; neither could he nppeal to the 
Piuchal canona of Anatolius, for AnatoKus followed a ejele of nineteen 
years, which the Scots did not; a ssanner of reckoning, bj which he 
nerer kept the Psseh till the fborteenth dsy was begun; whereaa the 
Seota often kept il before the thirteenth day waa endra. With reaped 
to the practice of the Abbota of lona, an obaeure iale in the Seoltiah aea, 
their authority ought not to prcTail against that of the uniTeraal Chureh, 
and the decree of the great Council of Nice. 

** Colman rejoined that theae abbota were holy men, who could not be 
anppoeed to hare done wrong ; to which WilfHd replied, that, cut off aa 
they were, by their aituation, from the reat of the world* they miffht be 
excused under the plea of ignorance ; but that, if Colman and hia clergy, 
BOW that the? knew the deereea of the ApoaloUe See, or rather of the uni* 
Tersal Church, refuaed to conform, they would undoubtedly ain. Columba 
might hare been a tawi man, but reter was a greater, on whom our 
Lovd had built his Church, and to whom he had cifen the k^s of the 
ktncdom ef heaven. At these words Oswin, who haa hitherto been ailent| 
•xehumed, ' Colman, ia it so?' ReeeiTing an answer in the aflnmalawi 
he resumed with a smile, * Who then is the greater in hesven, Columba 
or Peter r' All replied, < Peter.' < llien,' said the King, < will I obey 
the deereea of Peter ; for if he, who haa the keys, shut me out, who is 
there to let me in V The bystanders applauded the witticiam; and the 
con fe ie u ce broke up. The result wal, that Hilda and Cedd, and acTcral 
of the Scottish clergy, passed OTer to the party of Wilfrid ; and Colnsan, 
after a short interral, taking with him hia own adfaerenta, and about 
thirnr natives, returned to his parent OMmaatery in the Isle of Ions.' 

" The oonfereoce at Whitby established harmony in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chureh, but the Picts, Scots, and Britooa, maintained their opinion for 
many years after. In 701, Adamnan, Abbot of lona, who had adopted 

' CoIbsb, a Bionk of Ions, sod iueeeMor of Flaaa as BUhop of LiDdisfarno. 
AiUkiog Otwin's doeiaioo agaioft the Britiili aiodo of kecpiag Esstor, throw «p hia 
bUhoprk, and rttaraed Co Irolaod, whero ha bailt two BOBAStorioo. Ho wroU s 
book in defenco of hU own opinion reUtive to the hooping Easter, another oa the 
•odooiastionl ionsore, and aa ozhorution to the inhahitaats of the Uobridoa. 
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the Roman method during his visit to the court of Alfred of Northu- 
berland, reclaimed the northern tribes. In 710, Naitaii| Bang of tbo 
PictSy after consulting Ceolfrcd, Bishop of Wearmonth, ordered tko B^ 
man computation to be followed throughout his dominioos; bat it was 
not till 715 that the monks of lona, whom Adamnan oould not eoomti 
yielded the point te the arguments of Egbert, an Anglo-Saxon mifsioDaij. 
Elfody Bishop of Bangor, established the Catholic computation of Easter, 
in North Wales, in the middle of the eighth century, and still kter, in 
777, in South Wales, from which time no more controversies have arisen 
on that subject." * 

This celebrated council derives no small interest from the fiust of its 
having united, in a view to obtain an insight into the tmth, so mtnj of 
the most celebrated individuals of that age. 

Oswy died A. D. 670, his reign having lasted twenty-eight years, and 
was interred in Streaneshalch monastery, with truly regal solemnity. 
The widowed Queen, retiring to that place, which contained the last v^ 
mains of her beloved husband, assumed the religions babil^ kaving delSF 
mined, like her mother. Queen Ethclburga, to pass the remainder of her 
life in the exercises of religion. The next ten years from that tinia, tbs 
royal mother and daughter resided together among the holy aisteriuMd, 
over which St. Hilda presided. In 680, that pious Abbess departed tUs 
life in her sixty-sixth year, after having passed through a long and tij- 
ing illness, when the l^ncess Elfleda was elevated to the sitoatian left 
vacant by her loss, the Queen continuing still to reside with her daulitrr. 

As late as 1776, it was an opinion entertained there, that Hildi 
rendered herself at times visible, on particular occasions, in the Abbey of 
Streaneshalch, or W^hitby, where she so long preside^!. At a p^tifr W 
time of the year, in the summer months, at ten or eleven in the fixenooai 
the sunbeams fall in the inside of the northern part of the clunr; and it 
is then that the spectators, who stand on the west side of Whitby oknich- 
yard, so as to see the most northerly part of the abbey, past the north 
of Whitby Church, imagine they perceive in one of the higheet windovs 
there, the resemblance of a woman arrayed in a shroud. Though ve ait 
certain this is only a reflection, caused by the splendour of the son's 
beam, yet report says, and it is constantly believed among the Tnlpr, to 
be an appearance of Lady Uilda, in her shroud, or rather in her ^rifled 
Btate.^ 

The Abbess Elfleda, was highly esteemed by St Theodore of Canter- 
bury, and by St. Cuthbcrt, from whom she received frequent visits; snl 
on such occasions, it was her custom to entertain her visitors at her own 
table : this appears from an account given by the venerable Bede. Other 
authorities iDfurm us, that the Abbess would often go abroad to make 
her own visits, and mingle with her own relatives. The brothers of El- 

' Lingard ; Antiquity of Anglo-Saxon Church. 

^ There is a tradition concerning the snake-stones which ahoond at Whitby, 
tliat the place was formerlj infested bj snakes, which, being driTen OTcr the cliff 
by Ladj Hilda, lost their heads in the fall, and by her prayers were afterwards 
transformed into stones. — Allen's York. 
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iUda reoeiyed her riiito tod wligfat her oonosels. King Alfred, the 
joongest of these prioces, wos watched over by her od his death-bed ; and 
afterwards we find the excellent Abbess striving to reconcile Archbishop 
Wilfrid and the partj which was opposed to lum. Elfleda was, indeed 
hiffhlj esteemed by the great men of her times, and Theodore, Areb* 
bi^op of Canterbury, in a letter addressed to her, designates her *^ the 
wisest lady/' Eddins, in his Life of Wilfrid, says, " that by her wise 
ooQOsels, Elfleda was ever the best adviser and comforter of the whola 
province; and she did much servioo daring the minority of Osred, her 
nephew, by her exertions for the promotion of peace." 

Under the care of Elfleda, many missionaries and scholars were sent 
forth frt>m the establishment. 

The 51st Letter in the Collection of St. Boniface, is addressed to an 
abbess abroad, named Adolana, by " Elfled, handmaiden of the eocleaiaa> 
tical hoosehold," who commends to her care another abbess, her own 
popil, who from infancy had desired to visit Rome, and requests her to 

five snoh information as might be nsefol respecting the Joomey thither.* 
he letter had apparently been consigned to the care of Bonifiioe, on one 
of bis joameys to the imperial city. 

Queen Enfleda, on her death, was interred at Streaneshalcb, in the 
Choreh of St. Peter, where rented the remains of Kings Edwin and 
Oswy, and many other distinguished persons of those times. Elfleda 
died at the age of forty, and was likewise interred in that edifice. The 
revenues of Streaneshaloh had been greatly augmented by the royal 
daughter of Oswy and Enfleda, and the monastery continued to flourish 
till the year 867, when that part of EngUnd was laid waste by the Danes, 
and it was altogether annihilated, " so that the very name was lost in ita 
rains, and the place remained desolate till near the time of the Norman 
Conquest, when a few huts being erected in the place where the town 
bad formerly stood, it took the name of Presteby,* because it was in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient residenoe for monks, and afrer that was 
ealled^Whiteby or WhitbyJ a word signifying *' the white dwelling" or 
** town." 



■ AUea't Hist of York. 

* Tkis famoas monatt^rj is familiar to the loTtrs of romaotio lore, as tha acene 
of part of Sir Walter Scott's beautiful poem of Marmion, the aUuaiooa in which, 
reUtiog to this celebrated pile and its rulers, and the learned notes attached, may 
satisfy aven tha most severe antiquary ; few could be mora inatmctad in the 
Bjstery of tha craft than the poet, who has renderad interaatiBg and dswit^l 
every apot aamad in hia writings. 
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ST. EBBA, QUENBURGA, SURNAMED "BEBBA," AND 

SAXBURGA. 

The child Ebba's adventaret — She enters a cooTent — ^Mtrries rTrintiilmt fletii 
the court of her brother Oswald — Her influence — Quenburga — Bufaai^ 
Kynigils — Saxburga repudiated — Penda's Tengeance — Bebba and B«blia^ 
burgh — Bamborough Castle— Oswald and Aidan — The dWer diahti Oiwalfi 
charity — The blessing — The Hermit's adventure — Oswald alaia — Tha liali 
of Oswald — Ostrida his niece — £bba the Sunt — The donble Monaataiy— 
Saxburga and her husband reconciled — ConTerrions — Tha PlAgoa-— Thi 
Queen Regnant 



The lives of these Queens are intimately conneoted; their 
being repeated together in the history of their times; Imt thoaajfa tha 
events in which they bore a share were of importaDoei thdr indindMl 
history docs not occupy a very large space. 

Ebba, whose piety earned for her the honours of canonisatioiiy was the 
only one of the children of Queen Acha who was not the companioa of 
her flight, after the battle in which her husband Ethelfrid the Wild hat 
his crown and life, Ebba, then quite a child, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors as prisoner ; but by ner quickness and intelligence coDtrived 
to elude the vigilance of her guards, and, flying from panuit^ cane lo 
the banks of the Humber, where, finding a boat, she is sflud to have nI 
to sea alone, and, unaided by any human being, safely arrived al tHl 
point of land or promontory which stretches into the sea in the moiA 
of the Forth, and from the circumstance bore, and still bears, her niT, 
being called St. Ebba's Head. The bishop of the diocese reoeived the 
little wanderer, who assumed the religious habit, following the p ro fc arios 
of a nun for many years, and setting an example of superior sanctity ts 
the whole of her sisterhood. 

In process of time she quitted her convent to become the irife of 
Cwichelroe, King of Wessex, whose power was shared bj Kjwgpi. 
Cwicbelme was that King of Wessex, who sent an assassin to rid him 
of his enemy, Edwin of Northumberland, whose loyal subject, liOii 
devoted his life to save him. 

Of the married life of Ebba, little is known, but on becoming a widow, 
she sought the court of her brother Oswald, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Northumberland; and there she had an opportunity of czci^ 
cising her pious powers, for her brother greatly venerated her character, 
and was much guided by her counsels. He had married Qoenbufi, 
daughter of Kyni^ls, a wife worthy of so excellent a monarch ; and it 
was while he was in WesseZ; soliciting her hand, that he had the ^oij 
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of aMisdog BiriDOf, the mitsioDarj, in hb task of ooDTerUog the Kiog, 

to whom he hecame aponaor od his beptism, aod maoy of hie labjeotPy to 

Cbri8tiaoitj. 

The two Kiogf, in commemontioo of the oeoauoD, afierwardi 
Dorchester' ioto ao epieeopal see, of which BirlDoe was Aade \ 
C>swald waa uoited to QueDburga, and thiiiiJi>ocame bollllither and 8bn''l|&' 
cooTcrted moDaroh. Cwichelme, and his son bj Ebbe, were also bapti 
at the same time, Birinos being sponsor to the King, whose death oo*' 
evrred toon after his conversion. 

Kjiiigils afterwards founded Winchester Cathedral| under the direo^ 
tioo of the pioos and saooessful missionarr. 

Although Kjniffils and his brother Cwichelme had become ChristMi^ 
Ceuwulcb, son of uie former, jet remained an adherent of the Saxon idol- 
atry, nor could any persuasions influence him to become a eon vert Th|l 
prince, during his father's life, became the husband of Sazburga, daugh* 
ter of Wibba, King of Mercia, and mnd-daughter of Crida, fouooer » 
of that monarchy, — a princess, who, by her great spirit, talents, a^^ 
courage, afterwards occupied an important and distinguished position im * 
the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. Nor was this the first matrimonial tie which 
had united the thrones of Wessex and Mercia. The reigning King 
of Mercia, the fierce and warlike Penda, who had bestowed Saxbur^ on 
Cenwalch, was only half-brother of that lady, although a son of Wibba.' 
llitf mother was a Princess of Wessex, a descendant of the noble race 
of the GewissasD;' and had, besides, a daughter who married Ctdwallo, 
King of the Britons.* On the other hand, that Saxburp, and her brothers 
Kenwald, Eoppa, and Eawa, were the children of a di&rent wife, is not 
geoermlly known. 

8jxburga was destined to experience the strangest ricissitudes of for- 
tune ; on the death of the Christian Kin^ Kynigils, her father-in-law, 
A. D. G43, her husband being elevated to the throne, dismissed her from 
his court iriVA iynominy^ and gave her rank to a princess whom he 
**morc favoured."* Historians universally admit that no just cause 
existed why such a step should have been taken by Cenwalch.* Thb 
took place in the year 642, but the perpetrator of such an act of injus- 
tice was condemned to undergo a severe punishment. It was not likely 
that Peoda, the most warlike of the Mercian Kings, would permit so 
deep so insult to be offered to a member of his fiunily without rctribn- 
butiiin. To avenge his half-sister Saxburga, he therefore made war on 
Ceowalch, and succeeded in expelling that King from his dominions 
about the third or fifth year of his reign.^ The fugitive prince was re- 
ceived at the court of Anna, King of Last Anglis, where, for some time, 
be reruHined in security; but what became of Saxburga at thb epoch of 
her history we are not informed. 

Queoburga, sinter of Cenwalch, now Queen of Northumberland, the 

' In Oxfordshire, fonntrlj a eitjr, bat now a village. It flrtt belonged to the 
Wott i$axoiif, and afterwartU to the Mercianf. 

• Palgrart, HoUiub«d. * Oeoffrej of Moanioiitii. * Speed. 

• Uugard. * Spe«d. * UolinsUed, Palgrave, Roger of Weadover. 
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year following her marriage, presented her husband with a aoD|^ whom he 
named Ethelwold. The Queen herself had, after leanog hm bckec^f 
court, assumed the surname of "Bebba/' which was oommonlj adopted 
bj the consorts of the 'Northumbrian monarchs in commemontioD of the 
wife of Ida the Firebrand, founder of that monarchy, in whose honour 
that prince had founded the city which, in modem timeSy is known as 
BamboroughJ Ida had originally sailed from the shores of the Bsllk^ 
with his consort Bebba and twelve sons, at the head of a body of An^eS| 
in a fleet of forty vessels, and was received at Flamborongh Head with 
joy by some of his own countrymen, with whoso aid he subjugated North- 
umberland, Durham, and some of the south-eastern counties of Scotland| 
founding, in the year 559, a distinct and independent monarchy.' 

Though some have said that the chief town of the Kinsdom of North* 
umber land, which gave its name of Bcbbanbnrg to a Urge district or 
tract of land, extending southward, was named afler Oswald's qnasB, 
there is no doubt that it was first called '' Bebban " from the queen of 
Ida. It is certain that Quenburga was called " Bebba " after her nnioo 
with Oswald; she is thus named by the poet Harding in his Chronick>- 

** King Oswold wedded Beblnm his wife to bee, 
Kjnge Kjngilles doughter AiU faire to act." 

Oswald and his Queen resided at the royal city of Bebbanbnrgh, of 
which the following account has been given by the chaplain of Henry U., 
in 1102 : — ^^ Bebba is a very strong city, but not exceeding laige; eon- 
tain ing not more than two or three acres of ground. It has Imt OM 
hollow entrance into it, which is admirably raised by steps. On the top 
of the hill stands a fair church, and in the western point is a wel| 
curiously adorned, and of sweet, clean water." ' 

More modem historians thus describe this interesting spot: — 

'< Bambnrgh Castle, in the origin, was one of the castella built 1^ 
Agrieola on his third campaign ; the lloman wall is dose to the verge Of 
the hill on which this celebrated fortress is situated. For nrovidiDg the 
garrison with a supply of water, which the besiegers could not cut o^ 
there was in most castles a well, which was sometimes onriously oon- 
ccaled within the thickness of the walls. There are draw-wells in the 
Castles of Dover, Canterbury, Rochester, Colchester, Carisbrooky fto. la 
the old Norman town of Newcastle, the well is very curiously oonoealad 
within the wall. The great well of Bamburgh had Ions been forgoCtSBi 
when, in December, 1770, it was accidentally discovered in lowering As 
floor." 

The great draw-well of Bamburch Castle is described as ^ a dark and 
rufrged shaft excavated within the Keep, through the rock of stone, to the 
amazing depth of a hundred and fifty feet," and as being ''equalled only 
by the druw-wcll of Brc'^ton Castle : this stupendous work is ascribed to 
the Norman Lords of Bamborough." 

'' The Saxon Castle of Bamburg having been destroyed, A. D. 993, it 
is probable that the church sharctl the same fate, and remained in ruia 
through the chief part, if not the whole, of the dark and troubled ceo- 

* Bode. * Turner. ' Simeon of Durham. 
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tniT wkieh succeeded. Neither the church nor the ctstle is mentionad * v 
tgiiii till Ibe feign of Willism Rafas ; but before that period the castle, *^ 
at all events, had been rebnilt; and under th^ earlj Anglo-Norman 
king*, the Till of Bam borough rose into ezistenoe. The cai^ was ae» 
eessible only by an aoclivitj winding under the south-east front, through 
an ancient tower; and formed j it was defended also by a ditch cut 
through a narrow isthmus communicating with t)ie mainland. Within 
the first bailey, there is another ancient gateway ; and beyond, proceeding 
between walls, partly of artificial roanonry, and partly formed by the pre- 
dpitons cliff, we pass below a massire Norman round-tower which com- 
manded the critical pass. The inner bailey, in which the keep is situ« 
ated, is a lerel space of great area, surrounded by various buildings, avw 
DO longer devoted to military occupations, but appropriated to ministries 
of charity and peace. The space covered by the walls of the castle 
measures eight acres ; and not less than fifiv-six acres of rock, warreUi 
and sand-hills are included within its domain. ' 

The youth of Oswald had been passed in exile in Ireland, and whfit 
Aldan, the Culdee, arrived to instruct his subjects in the Christian ihithi 
the King appointed him to a see in the island of Lindis&me, which may 
be seen seven miles to the north of Bamborough ; the Fern isles being 
opposite the royal residenoe of Oswald, and the cliffi of Dunstanburg 
siting to the south. 

The preaching of Aidan was so successful, that in seven days, no less 
than fifieen thousand persons received the baptismal rite. 

King Oswald was the first prince of our Saxon rulers, who is recorded 
tn-have been served in siWer dishes. 

*' When he was onoe sitting at dinner on the holy day of Easter, with 
the aforesaid bishop (Aidan), and a silver dish full df dainties biAyre 
him, and they were just ready to bless th« bread, the servant, whom Im 
had appointed to relfjve the poor, came in on a sndden, and told the 
King, that a great multitude of needy persons from idl parts were nttbg 
ki the streets begging some alms of the King; he immediately oideind 
the meat set before him to be carried to the poor, and the dish to be ent 
in pieces and divided among them. At which aicht the bishop, who sat 
by him, much taken with such an act of piety, laid hold of hb right 
band, and said, ' May this hand never perish !' Which fell out sccording 
to his prayer, for his arm and hand being out off from his body, when he 
was slain in battle, remain entire and uncorrupted to this day, and are 
kept in a silver case, as revered relics, in SL Peter's Church in the royal 

The Northumbrians might well obey such a ruler with love. The fol- 
lowing distich is on record of Oswald : — 

•• Quia niit Alcidea ? Qoia CaMar Jalloa ? Aat quia 
Magnua Alexander? Alordaa ae aaperaaat 
Fertur; Alexander mondam, aed Juliaa hoatem, 
8a aimal Oawaldua, et maadaai Ticit, et hoateok.'** 

Queen Bebba was herself as much celebrated by her admirable con- 
* GilMon. * Camden. 
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duct, as tbc saintly King, her husband, for his holinett of life. Of thii, 
tho following instance has been transmitted by one of our chroai cl ew^— 

<< A hermit, of extraordinary sanctity, desirous of asoertuniog whether 
any other person surpassed himself in purity of life, wasy in answer to hit 
meditations, told by revelation, " that King Oswald was more holy, ihoogh 
he had wedded a wife.'' To the King accordingly the piona bennit 
repaired, desiring, with holy zeal, to be informed coneeming his ''coone 
of life." On which Oswald, in the true spirit of that love and confidence 
which reposed on the purity and virtue of his beloved partner, referred 
the hcnuit to her, bidding him canr to her his ring with his oommands, 
" that she should entertain him as though he were her own royal spouse." 
Queen l^bba failed not in strictly obeying her lord's mandate ; but, while 
she shared with the holy man tho regal repast, she showed him that il 
consisted only of bread and water, no other food being permitted to hio^ 
thus exhibiting an example of that self-denial by which parity of li& is 
alone attainable. When night came, the hermit, expeeting to pau it u 
Oswald himself was in the habit of doing, was more surprised than pleMsd 
when tho Queen caused him to be cast into a eold water bath, aocoiding to 
the habit of the prince he wished to imitate I 

" Gladly, and right early on the morrow, did the veneraUe man tdke 
leave of the Queen, and, having restored to King Oswald his ring, fiank^ 
acknowledged that his own entire life was not so holy as one ox hii dayi 
and nights." * 

No further mention of Queen Bcbba is made till after Oswald's death. 
The title of Bretwalda,' or Emperor, was accorded to this King in the 
year of his son Edilwold's birth ; peace and plenty were the charselcr- 
istics of his reign. At last Penda, King of Mcrcia, envying hie neigh- 
bouring potentate's prosperity, took up arms asainst him. The two kingi 
fought at Maserfield, in Shropshire, August 5tn, 642, and Oswald fell in 
the eugsgement. The spot where the monarch was slain was called froa 
the circumstance, Oswald's tree, abbreviated into Oswestry.* The cnel 
victor caused the body of the prince to be cut into pieces, which, beiiig 
stuck on stakes, were dispersed over the battle-field as so many viotorions 
trophies. Some old verses say that it was the head and hands onlv of the 
unfortunate prince that were thus exposed; the translation is aa fiaiUowi: 

" Three crosses raiscil at Penda's dire oommands, 
Bore Oswald's royal head and mangled hands. 
To Btaad a sad erample to the rest. 
And proTc him wretched who is erer blest. 
Vain policy ! for what the victor got 
Proved to the vanqaish'd king the happier lot ; 
For now the martyr'd saint in glory views 
How Oswj with suocess tho war renews : 
And Penda scarcely can support his throne, 
TV'hilst Oswald wears a never-failing orown."* 

The Church, to which Oswald was justly dear, rendered every postlni- 

' Harding's Chronicle. 

* An imitation of the dignity of Emperors of the West — Lappenberg. 

" PeoDont's Wales. ^ * Ibid. 
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noQt hoDour to his memory, ind not oolj was ha rmuied to tha dignity 
of a saiDt, hot hia ekim to the honour waa supported hy various miraeles.' 

The widowed Queen Behba had used the interest of her hrother-in-bw 
Oswy, the now reigning monarch, to ohtain from Cadwealb permissioa to 
hury the head and arm of Oswald. 

Uardinge in his quaint chroniole has these linos : 

''King Otwj to Cadwall did enelyDt, 
And Oswald his b«d and arms bsd leoe to borye, 
Which he betoke to Qae«n Bebla in hys. 
Who closed them in silrer fajre and elene. 
And them betooke to SajnU Aydan, I ween.** 

The venerable Bede records the same.' <' Oswald's head and arm were 
conveyed by King Oswy to the sorrow-stricken Queen, who religiously 
enshrined the precious relics in a silver case and conveyed them to St. 
Aidan, by whom thev were carefully deposited in St. Peter's Church, in 
the royal city of Bebban burgh." 

Of Bebba we learn no more. Her in&nt son was deprived of hb 
inheritance for a time by the usurpation of Oswy : at the death of that 
king he mounted the throne, being but sixteen years of age at the time, 
and preserved his power during the remainder of his life, transmitting it 
when he died, to Alfred, the natural son of Oswy. 

' An engrsTing in Strutt*s Regnl Antiqiiitiea, represents the King setting omt 
with his armj s^nst the Mercian monsjrch, and, in snother plate, gives a deli* 
aeation of the ^ttle, with Oswald falling firom his hone, wounded bj the Mer- 
cian king. These drawinn are taken tnm a MS. (Harleian, 1981) presenrcd in 
tiM Royal Library at the British Mnseom ; whieh, by the writing and drees of 
tie figures, appears to have beeo written and Ulnminated at the eoaaieBoeAeat 
of the fourteenth century. They are contained in a psalter at the bottom sC- the 
leares. The MS. was presented to Queen Mary^ ia 1658, by Baldwin Sidth, a 
eitisen of London. 

The town (which is near Sevems's Wall) taking the name of Oswald's Tree, 
from the croes or tree the King had erected there. The MS. aeoooat of the town, 
wrttteo in 1685, has the following : — "There was an old oake lately standing ia 
Mesburie, within the parish of Oswestry, whersoa ens «r King Oswaki*s anna 
buog, say the neighbours by tradition.*' 

Oswald's Well is situated a little to the west of the f^s school of Oswestry, and 
Is supplied by a spring flowing ftrom the elevated ground abore it The well is a 
small square basin, in a recess formed by a stone wall, and arched over. On the 
back is a rudely sculptured head of King Oswald, and the fh»nt was secured by 
an iron grate. A second reoees of the saase kind is divided tnm the former by 
a slight stoae wall, and in this reoees there is water also, whieh was perhaps 
granted far eommon uses, whilst the other nsay have been held sacred. There 
was formerly a chapel or cell near it, but no vestige of either remgins ; and the 
well itself is in a very ruinous sUte, but the water is good. There is a tradition 
that when Oswald was slain, an eagle tore one of the arms fhua the body, and 
flying olf with it, fell down and perished upon this spot, fh»m whence the water 
gusheti up. and has continued to flow ever since, as a memorial of the erent The 
title of •' Baron of Oswaldistre" to bow held by the Duke of Norfolk. — History 
of Oswestry. 

A monastery waaibaaded on the plaee of Oswald's martyrdom, dedicated to the 
merooty of that sainted king, but no evldeneee either of its foundation or disso- 
lution eust. Leland, in his time, aaaMS the eloiMsr as having beeo staadiaf 
within the recollection of persons then aUve. 
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The remains of St. Oswald being afterwards found by his nieee Ostrida, 
Queen of the Mercians, were solemnly enshrined in the Abbey of Bard- 
ney, in Lincolnshire, and the King's banner hung over his tomb ftt her 
cost, and worked by JberselfJ At a subsequent period, the relia of 
departed royalty were removed by Kthelfleda, Queen of the MereienSy to 
the Abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester, where they were deposited od the 
north side of the upper end of the choir. In that cathedral a fair mon- 
ument of the murdercj^ prince is still remaining, with m chapel set 
between two pillars of that church.' 

Bishop Aidan,' the friend and counsellor of the ill-fated Oswald, nir- 
Tived his royal master nine years. In 651, when Penda, at the head of 
the Mercian army, ravaged Northumberland, he came to Bamboroagh, 
and sought, but in vain, to take that royal city by force. He afterwards 
encompassed it on the land side with wood and thatch, which he caused 
to be set on fire, and the flames soon rose above the walls of the citadel. 
Aidan was at this time on the Fam Island, two miles from the mainland; 
and seeing the danger of the garrison, invoked the Divine aid agaiosi the 
machinations of the enemy; on which, according to Bedoi "the wiiiil 
suddenly changed and bore the flames upon the camp of the besiegers," 
who were thus compelled to desist from further assault Aidan was ia 
the King's Vill, not far from Bamborough, when he was visited with his 
last illness : for ho was in the habit of resorting to a ohureh in the vil- 
lage of Bamborough, where a little chamber had been erected for him oo 
the western wall of the edifice, that he might conveniently reside thers 
when he made excursions into the adjacent country. The Bishop had 
other similar accommodations provided for him in several of the Kin^s 
country-seats, having no place of his own but his church, and"* few fieHs 
about it. In his sickness they set up a tent for him, adjoining the weil 
side of the church of Bamborough, and there he died. 

Ebba, sister of Oswald, who was aunt as well as sister-in-law of Qasn- 
burga ^'Bebba," after she had returned into Northumberland, founded 
successively several nunneries, and became noted for her sanetitj. 

The nunnery upon the Derwent, in Durham, was founded by this wid- 
owed Queen of Wessex, and, from her name, called Ebehester. It was 
built, A. D. GGO, and Oswy, brother of Oswald, assisted in this pioos 
work, perhaps as some atonement for usurping his nephew's plaoe. The 
small, irregular village of Ebehester is described by Camden as '^oon* 
pying the brow of a steep declivity overhanging the Tyne." 

St. Ebba, in her widowhood, resumed the religious habit which she 
had worn when a child, and retired to the same establishment in which 
she passed her early years. She was foundress of the celebrated mona^ 
tery of Coldingham in the Marshes, below Berwick, in Scotland, 



' WiUis's Abbeys. 

' " Oswy afterwards took the head of Oswald from Bardney, and interred it ia 
the church of LindiMfamc : it attendee! the faithful mouks of that place in prosperity 
and adversity, till at length it found *a safe ret»ting-place in the bosom of St. Cuth- 
bert/ where it remained until the outrages of L^, and other malefkctors «f evil 
memory." — Gibbon, Harding, Speed. 

" Brit. Sancta. 
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eitftblkhmeiii the governed henelf as Abben until her detth, which did 
not take pUoe till the had arriTed at a Teir advanced age. This cele- 
brated double aeparate monasterj waa Tiaited bj the famed St Cathbert, 
bj inritation of the Abbess Qaeen, who waa desirous that her people 
there ahonld be edified by the instmctions of that holy num, — a request 
most readily complied with. 

The history of St. Ebba is much connected with the public events in 
her time, proving the influence she maintained by her own excellent 
conduct. 

At one period this Queen presided over Camwoda Abbey, during the 
reign of her nephew Egfrid. St. Etheldreda, then Queen, having 
obtained her husband's permission to take the religious vows, professed 
herself a nun in Camwode Abbey, '* the convent of Ebba, the King's 
aunt/' receiving the veil from the hands of Bishop Wilfrid.' Ethel- 
dreda remained in the establishment, under the protection of St. Ebba, 
tUl her flight to Ely. 

Again St. Ebba's name comes prominently forward; for Egfirid had 
imprisoned Wilfrid on his return from Rome; and durinc the apace of 
nine months every art had been practised to induce the biuop to confesi 
that the PontiflT's decision hsd either been a fabrication, or pnrehased by 
presents. Threats and promises, however, failed in moving Wilfrid, who 
was at length happily liberated, at the earnest prayers of the Abbess 
Ebba, on his subeoribing to a condition that he would never more sei 
foot within the territories of Efffrid.' 

After the completion of Coldingham, St Ebba assumed the govern- 
ment of the establishment, and presided over it till her death, which 
took place ^ D. 683, having survived her husband aa many as forty-five 
years. At some period, it is said that "St Cuthbert informed Elfrid, a 
priest, by revelation, where the bones of St Ebba and St Ethelgifii, 
and many other saints, might be found, which, on hb discovering the 
place, were first exposed by him as holv relics, to be worshipped by the 
people, and afterwards placed with the body of St Cuthbert" 

Cenwalch, after the just vengeance of Penda bad caused his abdication, 
retired to the protection of Anna, Kins of eaat Anglia, a fnoua and 
excellent monarch, who took upon himself to reprove his guest freely for 
his ill-treatment of Queen Saxburga. Sigebert^ king of Essex, also 
remonstrated so strongly in favour of the Queen, and so powerfully urged 
the principles of the Christian faith, that at laat Genwakh became a con- 
vert, and in 648 received the baptismal rite' from Felix, a Burgundian 
priest, who, after being seventeen years Bishop of East Anglia, was ele- 
vated to the Archbishopric of Canterbury.* An entire change seemed to 
have taken place in the heart of Cenwalch, who now received hb Queen 
Saxburga back. Some, indeed, say that she had been reconciled to him 
prior to his conversion. The question naturally augsesta itself, was thb 
Queen herself of the Christian nnfiiiasidii T Her brother Penda waai 



' Bracbhswe's Life of St. Werburga; Rkhard, Prior of Uaxbam. 

* Liiifartl's Antiqaities of the Anglo-Saxon Charoh. 

* B«d«. • Rapia. 
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certainly one of the bitterest persecutors of the Churdi thfoagho n t the 
whole period of the Saxon Heptarcbj. Still Sazbarm might iiave em- 
braced the doctrine at the time of the conversion of Kjnigils, tnd per- 
haps this was the cause of her repudiation, more especially if they beetm* 
reconciled to each other either on the eve of the coDvermon of Cenwdeh 
or immediately after that event. 

These two important events to Sazburga, her husbeod'e ooiiTenioB 
and her own reconciliation to him, were succeeded by tDOther not lea 
gratifying. Their nephew, Cuthred, son of Cwichelme, entered into e 
negotiation with Cenwalch relative to his restoration to hie dominiom^ 
The conversion of Cenwalch first induced him to assist him in his difi- 
culties, and to receive him at Ashendoo,' in Bucks, where the preliminaij 
arrangements were made between the two kings, and the remmieratioa 
settled upon for the services rendered by Cuthred on the ooeaeioD. It 
was there stipulated that all that part of the kingdom which Uy Dorlh- 
ward from the river Thames, and the extent of which was com p ut e d at 
3000 hides,' containing within its limits as many Tillages, ahonld be heU 
hereafter by Cuthred for his principality :" these lands granted to Cuthred 
lay near Ashendon, where the agreement was made, and amounted le 
about a third part of the kingdom of Cenwalch.^ After thia anmnt^ 
ment, Cuthred successfully aided Cenwalch in the enterpnae of reooremtt 
the crown, which he had forfeited through his own errors. Ceawdu 
and Saxburga from that time forward seem to have lived in the aort 
entire harmony : this lasting for a long succession of years, niiist have 
repaid Saxburga for all her past affliction. The husband, no loagor a 
Pagan in heart, showed in every action that he was worthj to proftai 
the mild doctrines of Christianity, and became a bleanng tewBself sad 
others. 

The first employment of Cenwalch on his recovery of the throne, after 
fulfilling his contract with Cuthred, was to complete the edifice at Win- 
Chester which had been founded by his father, and built under the diree^ 
tions of St. Birinus, Bishop of Dorchester. It was completed in fM, 
and in a style of magnificence unusual in those times. St Birlaus esse 
to Winchester when it was completed, and solemnly defeated the buiMing 
in the name of the Holy Trinity and of Saints Peter and Pkul. The 
same yoar the holy prelate died, and though in the first instance buried 
at Dorchester, where he usually dwelt, his remains were eventually 
ferrcd to Winchester Catheral.* 

It is not stated that either Cenwalch or Saxburga quitted Britaii 
the fatal visitation of the plague in Britain. The following is, howere^ 
a Welsh record concerning a princess called Saxburga, and who probably 
was the same : — '' When the plague and famine had ceased its loog 
ravages, those Saxons who had had the good fortune to escape, sent intelli- 
gence to Germany of the thinness of the population in Britain, represent- 

' Or i9<^enduDe, in the forest of Brentwode, included in tkt tanitory of W«t- 
sex. — Kennet, Lipscombe. 

• Lip8combe*s History of Backs. " Palgrave. * Beds. 

* HoliDshed, Milner, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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log how cafiilj i new settlement might he made. Aooordingly i rast 
oomhcr of inen nDd women landed in the north, under Qneen Sexhargis, 
and Kcttled in Britain, from Norway to Cornwall, without opposition from 
the Hritons. By ' Norway' the Walah Chronicle here means Northam- 
berUnd, sometimes called Albany. In the Highlands of Scotland two 
districts were formerly entitled Norway and Denmark, because colonized 
from those countries, which frequently occasions a confusion in the mind 
of readers unacquainted with the fact, when referred to in our histories 
under thoee names." ^ The date of that event, 664, makes it possible 
that this was no other than Saxburga, the Abheas-Qucen of Kent. 

Cenwalch surviyed the desolating scourge of the yellow plague about 
eight years, haying reiened altogether thirty-one years, three of which he 
kad passed in exile, lie died in 672, giving, at the last, a moat convincing 
proof of his respect for Saxburga, by bequeathing to her the administration 
of the affairs of the state, a step the more remarkable, as it was quite unpre- 
eedented. Saxburga is, in fact, the solitary instance of a Queen-Regnant 
during the entire dominion of the Anglo-Saxons.' The measure was impni* 
dent ; and the people, disdaining to fight under a woman, not long after 
the death of Cenwalch, rebelled againat the widowed Qneen, and displaeed 
her from the high office which had been confided to her by her huaband'a 
wilL Some, indeed, say that the Queen continued in power during the 
moe of two years ; ' and others, that for half that period, her power wae 
akared by £gwin, and that he, after her death, reigned one year by him* 
•elf,* and was then succeeded by Kentwin.* However this might be, the 
kingdom seems to have been divided for ten years among the Ealdormeii, 
after the deceaae of Cenwalch, and the short period during which Saxbaifa 
held her MUlumty over the people. During that apace of time, however 
brief, Saxburga proved herself in every respect worthy to discbarge the 
daties of her office. One of our old ehroniolers deaeribea this Saxon 
Queen-Regnant as having " levied new forces, and preeerved the old in 
their duty," ruling her aubjeots with moderation, and overawing her 
enemies ; in abort, that " she conducted all things in such a manner, tkal 
no difference was discoverable, except that of aex." It waa a misfortune 
lo her people to loee such a nilery whose character teems to have combined 
aome of the characteristics of her danntleaa brother Penda, poaaesaing hie 
q»lendid talents without his defeota. 

' Roberta's British Hiatory. • William of Malmertmry. 

* Matthew of Westminster. ' Bromton, William of Malmesboiy. 

* Bromton 



OSTRIDA AND WERBURGA, 

QUEENS OP MERCIA. 

Ostrida marries Etlielred, the youngest son of Penda — ElfwiD slain — ArekUahcf 
Theodore endeavours to reconcile the Kinps — Ostrida remoreB the booet ti 
Saint Oswald — Abbey of Bardncy — The miracle of the pillar of light — Tht 
standard — Embroidery — The spinsterH — Visit of Etlielhild — Holy dual — III 
effect — Ostrida slain — Ferocity of the times — Kthelred abdicates— Ho lirroMM 
Abbot at Bardney — Kenred makes a pilgrimage to Rome— Werbergft entan A 
convent. 

Ostrida was the youngest of Oswy's daughters by his Qneeo, Eo- 
fleda, and was born in the year 057, the fifteenth of her father^! rewDf 
about the period when her sister Alfleda was united to Pcadm, the emrt 
son of the Mercian King. This princess was lineally deacended tnm 
Ida, founder of the Kingdom of Northumberland, on her father's nde; 
while on that of her mother, grand-daughter of Bertha and Ethelbeiti 
she claimed her origin from the French monarchs, and the fiimona hero 
Woden, the common ancestor of the Anglo-Saxon princes. Bradsbave^ 
writing of Ostrida, calls her " a beautiful lady, of noble lioeegei bon m 
the north part." 

The death of Oswy took place when Ostrida was only thirteen yen 
of age, and her half-brother, PIgfrid, formerly a hostaee at the Nerdaa 
court, became King.* It was in the seventh year of Egfrid'a reign thai 
Ostrida married Ethelred, the youngest of Penda's sons, who had been 
on the throne about three years.' Notwithstanding thia allianee, two 
years afterwards, p]thelred, though a peace-loTing prince, made war oa 
r Egfrid, who had invaded his dominions. The cause of the diapate b^ 
tween these near relatives was this : some towns in 3Iercia had beM 
taken in the reign of Wulphere, and Ethelred demanded reatitation fieai 
Egfrid of the province of the Lindiswaras.' In a great batUoy fought 
near the river Trent, Elfwin, a youth of eighteen, brother of Egfiid ttd 
Alfleda the former Queen of the Mercians, was unhappily slain— a prinee 
who was dear to both nations for his mother's sake. 

This painful occurrence would have caused the war to break out noie 
fiercely than ever, but for the timely interposition of TheodorOy Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who succeeded in reconciling the two Kings and 
their people, without any one being put to death on the occasion^ Tht 
usual mulct for a murder was, however, paid by Ethelred to King 

' Holin^hed. * Speed, Palgrave, Leland. 

' Natives of Lincoljishire. — Lingar^ Rapin, Bede. 
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It U thought that the laatiog peace which followed, and eren Ethelred't 
aecuro poesessioo of the crowo be wore, were aecnred to him by the fact 
of bis being united to Ostrida, the NorthnabnaD princess ; for, though 
the were for Elfwin's death was paid| he reoofered the poesessioQ of the 
disputed* territories A. D. 679. 

Otftrida was present at a grand general witeDaffemote, held at Heath- 
6eld (now Bishop's Hatfield, in Hertfordshire), by her husband, which 
was attended by all the chief prelates of the Saxon Heptarchy, the object 
uf the meeting being to preserve the English Church from the heresy of 
the Kutyches. On this occasion, King Lthelred made large donations to 
the Abbey of Peterborough , besides confirming preyious grants. Ostrida 
appended her name to the new donation made by the King at thu 
assembly — ^* I, Ostrida, Ethelred's Queen, confirm it." This signature 
is preceded by those of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Wilfred, 
Anhbisbop of York ; and Sezwulf, first Abbot of Peterborough, hot at 
that time Bishop of Lichfield ; and after the Queen's name appear thoae 
of Adrian, the Pope's legate; Putta, Bishop of Rochester; and Wald- 
here, Biftbop of London. Before the grant of King Ethelred was signed, 
the Pope's letter was read, ratified, and confirmed by the eoancil. ' 

One of the most interesting acts of Queen Ostrida was her remoTal 
of the bones of her uncle, King Oswald, to Bardney Abbey,* in Lin- 
colnshire. 

The Abbey of Bardney, founded by King Ethelred,' is thus spoken 
oi by Bede, In hb account of some miracles which attended the transla- 
tion of the relics of that sainted king. '* There is a noble monastery, in 
the province of Lindsey, called Beardeneu, which Queen Ostrida and her 
husband Ethelred much loved, and conferred upon it many honours and 
ornaments." It was here that she was desirous to lay the Tcnerable 
bones of her uncle. The fulfilment of her purpose brought to light a 
strong point of feeling in the minds of the Merciana. *'When the 
wagon in which these bones were carried, arrived towards evening in the 
aforesaid monastery, thejf that were in ii re/u»ed to admit tkew^ Moause, 
though they knew him to be a holy man, yet, as he was originally of 
another province, and had reitjntil over them ai a /brtign king, the^ 
retained their ancient avenion to him even a/ier death. Thus it came 
to pass that the relics were left in the open air all that night, with only 
a large tent spread over theui." Small respect seens here to have been 
shown to the wishes of the royal lady, their Quteo tad mistress. A 
miracle was requisite to discover to them their error : through the whole 
night, from the wagon up to the heavens, was seen a piOar of light, 
visible throughout the province of Lindsey ; and the next day, the very 
brethren who had refused to receive the royal relics, prayed to God to 
permit them to be deposited amons theor. Accordingly the bones, being 
washed, were put into a shriiie which they had made for that purnoae, 
and placed in the church with due honour; and that there might be a 
** perpetual memorial" of the royal Oswald, " they hung np over the 

' Saxon Chronicle, Dugdale, vol L 67, Tamer. 

* Fabian tajt •' the Abbey of Boordeaax." • • WilUs*s Abbsja. 
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roonnmcnt bis banDcr, made of gold ind purple." ' Thh stendtrd M 
been wrougbt <* by no bands, as je may guess/' bat tboM of Qoeen 
Ostrida herself, who, by ber own industry, and at ber own coM, deoof a t ri 
tlic tomb in wbicb tbe hallowed relics of ber departed relatiTt were 
deposited.' 

During the seventb century, roucb talent was exbibited br our Aoffb- 
Saxon countrywomen in tbe art of embroidery : women of the higMt 
rank excelled in tbe accomplishment, and tbe example was iblloved by 
others. The products of this feminine industry and skill were onially 
devoted to the Church and its ministers,' and were esteemed so valoaMe 
as to become heirlooms, bequeathed by their owners to thoee moat dear lo 
them. The needles of illustrious women were busy, from the fiiir Ostrida, 
who wrought tbe tragedy of a murdered uncle, to the Norman MatiMay 
who depicted upon canvas tbe heroic actions of a warlike hnabnnd. Tbe 
Anglo-Saxon ladies excelled in needlework and gold embroiderj, and aba 
were acquainted with the arts of weaving and dyeing. Tbe hat is alloM 
to by St. Aldhelm, in these words : ** The shuttles, not filed with purple 
only, but with various colours, are moved here and there among tbe tIM 
spreading of the threads, and by the embroidering art they adorn all Ae 
woven work with various croups of images." Spinning was, indeed, so 
common an employment of the female sex, even among women of royal 
blood, that the will of King Alfred terms the members of hia frmily who 
were of the female side, ** the spindle side ;" so that tbe modem term of 
<< spinster" bos descended to us in allusion to tboee unmarried, nnd abk 
to devote themselves to feminine accomplishments more ezclnsiTely. 

The banner of Ostrida is said to have been wrousbt of purple and goU : 
a robe worn by Aldhelm was constructed of a purple ground, eo nip ea e d of 
delicate thread, upon which appeared black circles ; and in those didei 
were wrought the figures of peacocks, of an ample aiie. Sncb wai tbe 
taste of the seventb century, in which age abundance of goldsmithi and 
jewellers were to be found ready to assist the fair patroneaseaof their ait; 
of whom Bede says, that they were skilled in oollecting '< remsrkahle and 
precious stones, to be placed among the gold and silver, which were Boody 
of a ruddy or aerial colour." It was customary with the a ov trei g na of 
the Heptarchy to present rich garments, vases, braeeleta, and rings, to 
their witenagemote and courtiers, which example was followed by their 
quoens-consorL^ 

The superstitions of the days in which Ostrida lived are well attested 
by the miracles related by tbe venerable Bede. One of those is eonneetod 

' Bede. « Speed, Batler, Haidiai^ 

' An example of the clerical coptume of the seventh century mi^ be acai la 
the church of Malmsburj, in Wilts, in the figure of St. Petw, who. with etktf 
apostles, is wrought, in the south porch of that edifice, in baaso-relicvo : the data 
given by Fo«brooke is 675 ; the work is Saxon, and sketched in 1801. Ae 
double keys in the right hand of 8t. Peter (head of the Church) ; book, vhh 
jeweU, of the New Testament in the left : the robes are beeomiag and weB-di^ 
poned, jewels on the border of the neck, feet bare. The doorway at tbo 
uf the same church, exhibits the figure of a religious, in haaso-roUoro^ 
the simple monk's habit, hood, &c. — Fosbrooke*t Brit, Monaehitm* 

* Sharon Turner. 
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with the QaeeD, who, ti the time, wu^oa a Titit ti Bardiiej Ahbej. 
Ethelhild, sister of the abbot, came thefs'lD ft j her reaped to her rojal 
■liatreM, from her own oonvent, which wai not far diatani. The coDrer- 
aatioo happeoiag to turn od the UDole^nft of Ostrida, Ladv Ethelhild 
remarked, the had been an eye-witneM of thepilhir of light which reached 
from earth to heaven, before alluded to. The Qoeen thereapon added, 
thai the Tery doat of the pavement, on which the water that washed the 
bonaa had been spilt, had already healed maoj sick persons.' The abbeas, 
vpoD hearing this, desired that some of the ssid doat might be given her, 
which she t£d up in a doth, and putting it into a eaaket, retomed home. 
Not lon|^ after, a visitor at the monasterj waa snddenlj aeiied with an 
evil spirit, so thai none could bind him, sind the abbeas, with one of the 
Buna, was sent for to his assistance. All efforta to assuaca his madness 
were fruitless ; but suddenly the abbess hsd recourse to the holj dust in 
the eaaket, which she had received from Quean Ostrida. When a email 
portion waa given to the sufferer, and after the prieal had prajred over 
Lim, he had a quiet night, nor was he ever after disturbed bj hia old 
enemj. Bede, who reli^ thia adventure of Ethelhihl, speaks of her aa 
''a certain venerable abbess of thai name, who is sdll living.'' 

Ostrida'a union with Ethelred lasted for twenty years, dmriog which 
she had but one son, who received the name of Ceolred.* A sad iSste 
overtook her soon after this period : she wsa upon a journey through 
Korth Mercia, and waa attacked and slain by the people of the diatnct 
over which her husband ruled ; these were the South Humbriana, or 
people of the territories which by aouch of the Trent Thia treaaooable 
act is supposed to have been committed hf the heads of the State, who 
imised an inaurrection to reveuM on Ostrida the death of Fsada, their 
lonnar King, murdered by Alraileda, the Queen's half-sister. Unlikely 
as such a cause might be, thai eireumatanee having oeeurred when Oatrida 
waa yet in her cradle, it has been aasigned hj our historiaaa, in the ab- 
aence of any evidence as to the real one which ocosmoaed the Queen's 
wntimely end. This tragical eveni aflbrda an aaample af the ferocity of 
the timea : it happened a. p. 697, Ostrida beiag forty Tears of age, half 
^ vi which she had resided among the peopb to whoai she owed h«r uade- 
" aerved death. Ethelred had reianed twenty-threa years with mudi 
honour, when he waa bereaved of his eonsorl The lilUa care taken 
either bv himself or his son to discover the mufteaia, has lad to a sas- 
pioion that the King personally connived al tha etraaautaaoe ; or, that 
the murderer was too nesrly connected with Uai to be denounced. 
"Whether this waa the case or not, it is a &et, thai the erwel death of Oa> 
trida so silccted the mind of Ethelred, thai from thai time ha eaald not 
discharge the duties of royalty, but resigned hb regal digniQr aftd domiiK 
ions to Kenred, his nephew, sou of W ulphere • whether sorrow tfar bet 
loss, or penitence for his own share in the crime, induced this, is unknown. 

Kenred was arrived al maturity, and the son of Ostrida was still too 

* It had the Tirtut of sxpeUing devils Ihua the bodies of persons 

* 8pe«d, Rspio, Langbomii Chroa., Palgravs^ HoUashtd. 
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youDg to govern ; so that in his abdication Ethelrcd consulted the wishee 
of the discontented nation. He assumed the monastic halnt of the Ben^ 
dictines, and having first taken the vows at Bardney, became abbot of 
that monastery, which had been patronized by his consort when living, 
afterwards her place of abode, and where her last mortal renudns now 
reposed.* • 

Ethelred abdicated in 704,' the time of his entering the cloister; and 
eight years after became abbot. He discharged the duties of his station 
for four years only, at the end of which he died at an advanced age, having 
survived Queen Ostrida nineteen years. The royal founder and Abboft 
of Bardney was interred in that monastery, where his tomb was still to 
be seen in the days of William of Malmesbury. The piety and munifi- 
cence of Ethelred and Ostrida caused their names to be numbered among 
the Saxon saints. 

The royal donation of a crown temporal in these times was ** found 
wanting,'' when weighed in the balance with the crown eternal, which 
prince and peasant alike strove to obtain. In the hope of a reward in 
heaven, Kenred returned the present of a kingdom to his eooan Ceolred, 
the son of Ostrida, and making a pilgrimage to Rome, passed the residue 
of his life there in penance and devotion ; he had beei^ accompanied in 
his devotional expedition by Ofi&i, King of Essex, who had married a 
sister of Ethelred and Wulphere. Kenred died at Rome, A. D. 711.* 

Ceolred, after an eight years' reign, died Kine of Merda, and was 
buried in the chapel of Mary, at Litchfield Cathraral, where stood ths 
shrine of St. Chad. He left no children by his Queen Werborgai who^ 
like her namesake, the daughter of Wulphere and Ermenildai received 
the honours of canonization. Of the family whence the royal Werbomi 
wife of Ceolred, sprang, historians leave us in ignorance. When Gv 
husband died, Werburga entered a monastery, probably that in Holy 
Island, where she was residing at the time of her death, which event is 
placed by the Saxon Chronicle in 782-783, and is nvcn by Hoveden in 
these words : — " Werbuiga, formerly Queen of the Merciansi then abbesii 
ceased to live here, that she might live for ever with Chriat, anno 788." 

Werburga had arrived at a good old age, in the habitual piaetiee of 
piety and virtue ; her character is ^ven in these words : '* Like the holj 
widow, Anna the prophetess, she never departed from our Lord's tempi*. 
serving God night and day, in abstinence and prayer, for the spaes of 
sixty-five years. For the latter part of that time she was abbess of the 
monastery, and showed no less humility in governing others than she had 
before in obeying."* Beautiful, at all times, is Christian hnmilitj; hot 
how much more so when viewed amidst the attributes of pomp and power. 
as in a qneen towards her subjects, or an abbess to the flock oomsBttted 
to her charge! Werburga was not a solitary instance; for another 
Queen, named Richthryda, adorned this period of the Saxon Heptarchy 
by embracing the desired employments of another life, it being her offios 
*' to carry oil with lamps before the great ones of the Lord." 

' Willis's Abbeys. 

^ Willis says 712, and that Ethelred was abbot only four years. 

' Uolinshed, Pennant. * Brit Saaeta. 



QUENBURGA, QUENSWITHA, AND ALFLEDA. 

Tbt dmighters of Penda — Peoda't warlike prop«iifit{e«— Qaemi Keniswitha ae- 
cepU the care of Oswj's son — Qaenburga't marriage — Peada aod Alfleda — 
8upalations — Peada bapUied at CarlisTe — Peoda's opiniona — Inflaenee of 
females in conversion — Quenburga's devotion -^ Court of Alft^ a monastic 
school — Alf^reU's death — Quenburga returns to her father's dominions — Retires 
to Dorround Caistor-^The three sisters all become nuns— Penda*a death — Death 
of Peada — His wife, his mother, and his mistreea suspected of hlf murder-- 
Oswjr seises his doininions— Two young princesses take the TtiL 

** Keneburg in this our saintod front shall stand. 
To Alfred the loved wife, King of Northumberland." 

QcEXBUROA and QueDswitha were sistere : their fiither Penda, King 
of Mercia, had a very numerous family by his Queen, who also bore the 
name of Quenswitha. Four princes, Peada, Wupher, Ethelred, and 
Merowald, became noted Kings of the Saxon Heptarchy. Mercelin, a 
fifth, was celebrated for piety, and has been entered on the saintly calen- 
dar ; ' while, besides i\it two daughters already named, whoae honourable 
career has transmitted their names to posteritj, may be mentioned their 
sisters Quendrida, Idaberge, and Walburga, the last of whom wore the 
crown-matrimonial of Sussex. 

The father of this remarkable family maintabed his power for thir^ 
years, which he spent in continual wars with bis iRi|hboQrs. His ad- 
yenturous spirit ** hated peace worse than death." FiTe Kings of the 
Anglo-Saxons perished in contending against his arms, beaidea the re- 
Downed Edwin and Oswald. Penda, in his sister Saxborga's cause, 
turned his arms against Northumberland, and penetrated as fiur as the 
capital city of Bam borough, setting fire to ererr habitation in the line of 
his march. O^swy, the Northumbrian monafch, warned bj the fate of 
his kingly predecessors, made every effort to oonciliate his formidable 
enemy. Ho not only sent him the most valnable presents, but delirered 
over his second son, Kgfrid, as a hostage into the care of QueaD Kenea- 
witha, wife of Penda. It was on this occasion that a mateh was pro- 
posed, which it was hoped would establish a lasting peace between tha 
two hostile nations.' This was the marriage oi Alfred, ddaal son of 
0#wy, by Knfleda, the Kentish princosa, to Quenburga, daughter of the 
Mercian King. This tie, which took place shortly sfter, was Tery im- 
portant in its cnnso(|uences. On the occasion of Quenburga's coming to 
Nortbumborland, ^he was accompanied by her eldest brother Peada, who 

' Speed, Rapin, MahaeshorT, Fabian, Butler. 
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then beheld and fell in love with Alfleda, half-aster of Alfred, the Kiog'a 
illegitimate danghter, by a lady bearing the same name, and who waa 
sister of Egfrid, and of another Alfred often mistaken for the tOD of 
Eufleda, who had married Quenburga.* 

Pcada' demanded Alfleda of Oswy for his bride, bat Oswy lefoaed to 
accede to the proposal of the Mercian prince, unless he wonid become a 
convert to the faith his daughter professed. The royal hosbuid of hit 
sidtcr Quenburga was a firm believer in Christianity ; she waa mainlj 
instrumental in persuading Peada to embrace its holy doctrioei ; and that 
ho did this from a sincere conviction, appears from the answer he made 
when interrogated on the subject: he remarked, with much warmthp 
'' that no consideration, not even the refusal of Alfleda, should proroke 
him to return to the worship of Wodin." 

Peada was accordingly baptized prior to his union with Alfleda; the 
ceremony was performed by Bishop Finnan, and all hia train reeeiTed the 
sacred rite with him. This interesting event was witnessed at Carlisle, 
This city had arrived at great consequence under the Romans, and though 
afterwards ravaged by the Picts and Scots, was still, for ita andeat 
splendour, accounted a city. When, in a later period, Egfrid, the brother 
of Alfleda, reigned in Northumberland, he gave the city to St. Cnthbert; 
and Bede paid a visit there in 686, at the time St. Cuthbert waa bishi^ 
of Lindisfame, and describes the walls, which the townspeople look him 
to see, and a fountain or well of admirable workmanship, which had been 
early constructed by the Romans.' 

Before Peada quitted Mercia, in 653, he had been crowned by Us 
father King of Leicester, so that Alfleda might be conudered hj her 
marriage Queen of that portion of the Heptarchy. At this period Bleieia 
was divided into two parts, called North and South Mercia, the river 
Trent forming the boundary between them ; the southern division, which 
beloogcd to Peada, was called ahio the Mediterranean, or Middle Ancles^ 
and contained 7000 households. The young Queen was conducted by 
her husband into his dominions, attended by his train, and by four Chria- 
tian priests, Cidd, Betti, Adda, and Diuma, whom he enoaged to instruct 
his subjects in the new faith.^ It had been expected that Penda would 
oppose his son's conversion, as he was a great enemy to ChriatianitT; but 
either all religions were alike to him, or he treated the subject with com- 
pkicency for the sake of a son much beloved ; for not only did he tniiBri 
aud indeed promote, first the marriage of Quenburga to the piooa Alfred| 
but afterwards the conversion of Peada, and the aTlianoe stipulated aa ita 
result to take place with Alfleda. Alore than this, he admitted Ghria- 

* The second Alfred, King of Northumberland, was brother of EgfHd. who *a^ 
cecded Oswy, of whom they were illegitimate children. The first AlfVad* wko 
married Quenburga of Mercia, reigned over Deira, but at his death the people 
of that district revolted in favour of Egfrid. The youth of the second Alfred waa 
pasHed in exile in Ireland, whence he was afterwards recalled to aasnme tke 
crowns of Uernicia and Deiro. 

' Lingard, Biographia Britannica, Hollnshed. 

' Britton and Brayley, Ilolinshed, Rapin, Lingard. 

* The first three were Angles, the last an Irishman. — Adt, lib. ilL c. 21. 
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tianitj tmoDg the Mercians, bat id dmiig ao forbtdt thmt the Ptgaii rites 
should be intennixed with those of the Christisos, ss had occurred in 
Essex. This fierce Kins is ssid to hsTS '' especially hated and despised 
thcwe who, after they had embraced Christianity, lited in a manner unbe- 
coniio£ their profession," as did Esdbald and other oontcrted princes of 
the Heptarchy, whom he regarded as *' despicable wretches who would 
not obey their Qod, in whom they belieted." ' 

The Northumbrian missionaries were successful in propagating their 
belief. The Queen herself employed her inllaence over the heart of her 
husband in behalf of the Christian faith, and in seoondins its apostles in 
their work among his subjects. Thus it is a most remarkable fact, that 
Mercia, as well ss Kent and Northumberland, the three most considera- 
ble kingdoms of the Heptarchy, were indebted for oonversion to the influ- 
ence of the female sex.' Alfleda had only to recall to her mind the 
bright examples of Bertha and Ethelbnrga to reoeiye encouragement in 
the glorious task. Peada, her amiable consort, the first Chriiiian King 
of Mercia, was a prince of superior understanding, worthy of his exalted 
dignity, and poss^eed of talents which eommandsd the esteem and admi- 
ration of all who knew him. 

The heart of Quenburga, Queen of Deirai like that of Alfleda, was 
more let upon the kingdom of heaTen than on any earthly diadem. She 
was {>! ocularly dcTout and pfous, and her exhortations preTsiled with her 
husband. Kins Alfred, that they should lire together as brother and 
sister, rather than as husband and wife : in those times such instanofs of 
deTotion were esteemed the most exalted proof of religion. 

Through the influence of the Queen of DeirSi the ooort of Alfred be- 
came converted into a kind of monastic school, of regular discipline and 
Chrifttian perfection, according to the prevalent noCioa. 

Alfred, however, baring died during his fiuher's life-time,' Quenburga 
returned to the dominions of Penda, her fiuher. She had r^olved to 
pa«« the residue of her days in religious seclusion, and selected for her 
retreat from the world, a town in the confines of Hnntingdoo and North- 
ampton, called Dormund Caistor. That spot suited her inclination for 
retirement, but was not the most healthy, being in a mobt and fenny 
situation. Some say that a monastery hsd already been built there by 
iVibce Wulpher, her brother ; but the general opinion is, that Quenburga 
hcrMilf fouuded the establishment for Christisn tirgins, o?er whom she 
presided as Abbess;* and this seems most likely, as Uie town, unco called 
Caidtor only, was changed, at that date, from the name of Dminnd Cais- 
tor to Kunoeburg-ceaster, or the town of Quenburga. Into this holy 
retreat, the three sisters of the widowed Queen retired, the Princesses 
KeucHi^itha, Quendrids, and Idaburga, who were all oooseorated at God« 
maticbei^ter.* 

Great changes, meanwhile, befell the Christiao abbess, Quenburga. 
Her husband was dead, and she had devoted herMlf to God. She had 
now to mourn in M>litudc for the warfare and loss of her hiher Pends, his 

* Kapin, Uoger uf WenUoYer. * Humt, Rapia. ' BriL Saacta. 

« l>u({<Ule, vol. yL, p. \*V2\. • BuUsr. 
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foe being her father-in-law, ^^^^S Oswj. The particulm of this Imttle 
have already been related. Penda died as he had lived, ■ Bigiii» And hit 
death was that of a hero, on the battle-field. Thirty emptains were slaiii 
fighting on the Mercian side on that eventful day, and those who did 
escape, of their party, were drowned in their flight, in the river Winwid.' 
Among the prisoners taken on the field of strife were the widowed Qaeen 
of Penda, Keneswitha, and Egfrid, her hostage, brother to Qaeen Alfieda. 

These were painfol tidings for the ears of the royal nstere of Mereiii 
to Peada and his consort, and the three sons of the deceased king. They 
were followed by a yet more tragical event, the sudden and mysterious 
death of Peada.' The catastrophe of his murder oocurred daring the 
festival of Easter, but the true author of the deed is unknown. Three 
persons stand charged with the crime. The amiable Alfleda, his eonsort, 
whose irreproachable life renders such a deed most improbable. Oswt*b 
mistress, who was a Pagan, of whom Robert de Swapham, quoted oj 
Speed, remarks, '< this blot is taken from the Christian Jady, Alfleda^ and 
brands the face of her that most deser^'eth it" 

The third party accused of Peada's death, is his own mother, the oa|^ 
tive Queen Keneswitha. This charge is so unlikely to be troe, as to 
n<^d no refutation. Of the three accused parties, Oswy's mistress seems 
most likely to have been guilty, and perhaps her daughter waa made the 
tool of her intrigues on this occasion : this opinion derives strength from 
the fact, that on Peada's death, Oswy seized his dominions, and fadd them, 
with the rest of Mercia, till driven thence by Wulphere, brother of the 
deceased monarch. After the death of Peada, the name of Allleda, his 
consort, disappears from the Chronicles. 

It is worthy of remark, that the children of Penda, so notorious sa 
opponent of Christianity, were all distinguished for their eztraordioaiy 
piety. All his four sons, who in succession ruled over Hercia, actively 
tiupported the new doctrine, and their sisters became famoaa in the ealea- 
dar of saints.' 

St. Keneswitha was very young when she lost her Either, and haviDg 
resolved to consecrate herself to God, she took the veil in the Monasisiy 
of Dormund Caistor, over which her sister, the foundress, presided ss 
first Abbess. Her elder sister, Quendrida, assumed the religions habit 
with her. These two voung votaries are described by historians, ss being 
'^cniinetit for holiness. '^ As for their royal protectress and sister, Qosn- 
burga, she was *'a mirror of sanctity, so that many virgins of all ranks 
and degrees resorted to her monastery, to be instructed in the roles and 
exercises of a religious life; and while the daughters of prinoes rererenoed 
her as a niistress, the poor were admitted to regard her as a compnnioai 
and both the one and the other honoured her as a parent'' 

* Winwidfield, near Leeds. 

^ Ilolinshed, Rapin, Robert de Swapbam, Speed. * Ingolplras. 

* ralgrare. 
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HERRSWYTHA, SEXBUR6A, ETHELDREDA. ERHEN- 

BURGE, AND ERMENILDA. 

B«1igioas entbatiMm — Cburcb ballding — Queen Hereswytba, **tbe motber of 
maoj SainU" — Her busbaod, King Anna — Etbeldreda and Tbonbert — Sbe re- 
tires to a montftery — Her second marriage to Kgfrid— Tbeir ettAbliabmeni-^ 
£gfrid*8 renonstrance — Etbeldreda goea to a eooTent, acoonpanied bj Bisbop 
Wilf^red — Arciiiteetttre and Cburcb Mutio patroniaed by WilA^ — Aoger of 
Egfrid — Tbeir separation : be re-marries — Ermenborge perseontee Wilfred— > 
Anglo^axoo carriage — Wilfred's trials — 8exbiirga*s piety — Her daogbter— 
Tbe Abbess Hildelitna — Tbe CooTent of Minstre — Eraenilda's, and ber young 
daugbter Werborga's, piety — Murder of tbe young princes, Wulfade and Rufia 
— Werburga's profession — Tbe Abbeas Etbeldreda's edifjfing deatb— 8t 
Audrey's lace, and 8t Etbeldred's cbain — Ely Monastery — Sexbnrga'a bappy 
deatb— Tbe butterfly sbadow — Miracles— St. Werburga, tbe Patroness of Cbet- 
ler — Ely Catbedral — Antiquities — Tbe stone cross of Etbeldreda. 

The distinguish iog fenture of the leyeDth oentaiy was religions en* 
tbnsiasin. It was a period wben self-negation wss looked npon as the 
prime virtue, snd females in high position thought it incumbent upon 
them to devote their lives to self-sacrifices, of a nature which, in these 
dajs, do not carrj with them the eminent character oi virtue which thej 
were then thought to bostow. 

Monkish writers naturally enlarge on the holiness and purity of a life 
of celibacy, and infinite credit has been. given to many persons in those 
remote sges, whose acts, considered by Uiem worthy, were calculated to 
cause unbappiness and dinoontent to others. Of this kind was the eon* 
duct of several of the consorts of the Saxon monarchS| who, ooosentins 
to become wives, did not comprehend the duties of the state into which 
they had entered, and adopted the haUts of recluses in the midst of a 
court ; disappoinUng the hopes of the country, which looked to them to 
become the mothers of princes who should perpetuate the line of succes- 
sion, and whose example of attachment and tenderness to the husbands 
they bad accepted should afford an example to their female subjects. 

Mistaken piety led many roval wives into a perfectly opposite course 
to what is an evident duty, and much inconvenience, as well as vexation, 
ensued in the State in consequence. But whatever are our present 
notions, the ascetic behaviour adopted at this early period of history was 
luoke<l upon as a proof of erery Christian virtue, and was probably a 
natural rt-actinn from the licentiousness of Piiganism. 

Unbounded praise is bestowed by most Roman Catht>Iic writers on 
thoMi Quec*ns who converted their palaces into nunneries, and looked 
upon tbi'ir Lusbands as merely brethren of a community, whiise earthly 
23 (»*) 
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love it was their duty to repudiate, and with whom it was praiaewortliy 
to live OD terms of the strictest severity. Occasionallj the psrtnen of 
these holy and religious ladies shared their enthusiasm, and devoted 
themselves to the same life ; but in some cases it was different, ftnd the 
whole country was thrown into a ferment in consequence of the domertio 
troubles ensuing. 

To have erected and endowed a church or a monastery is dwayt tpoktn 
of by early historians as the most praiseworthy of acta, and almoet eomlp 
loss are the edifices raised in the seventh centuiy to prove the leal of the 
new converts to the true faith. The Queens of Ercombert, Egfrid, and 
Wulphere were not the least amongst those pious personages, who strove 
to gain the approbation of man and the favour of Heaven by expending 
enormous sums on religious buildings. 

Not one of the princes of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy was more enu- 
nent for piety than Anna, King of East Anelia, who had sheltered Cen- 
walch from the indignant wrath of his fierce orother-in-law Pendsi King 
of Mercia; nor was there a more excellent and amiable princess than 
Hereswytha, his consort, who for her own piety and the holiness of her 
offspring, has been entitled the ** mother of many saints." Of her fint 
husband, to whom she bore a son and a daughter,' no aoooant is aeet- 
rately given : three sons and three daughters were the offspring of ber 
union with King Anna. The sons of Hereswytha were JurminnSi Adel- 
phus, and Erkcnwald ; her daughters were EthelburgSi Sexbuig^ Ethel- 
dreda, Oslave, and Withburga. 

Sexburga, whose education had been carefully attended to (for wonwa 
at this time were highly instructed), became the wife of Ercombert| King 
of Kent, who was remarkable both for his seal in religion and his patn- 
otism. Ue was first to establish the fast of Lent in his division w the 
Heptarchy, where he razed the temples of heathenism, and extirpated the 
idolatrous worship so long prevailing. Queen Sexburn encoaraged her 
husband in all his religious undertakings, sharing in his exertions, and 
confirming hb resolution by her counsel and example. *^ Thas," says the 
Chronicle, " while her virtue, humility, and devotion excited the ndmin- 
tion and reverence of the people, her goodness and unboonded chsritr 
gained for her more especially the love of the poor. Although she hsa 
married in obedience to the will of her parents, she would have prelencd 
the cloister to a palace, a church to matrimony, and the service of Chiki 
to worldly empire." ' 

Etheldrcda' was the destined wife of Thonbert, an Englishman of 

' St. Sethrid, Hereswytha's daughter by the first husband, waa honovred bj tht 
early English as a saiot, though her name is not contained in any calendar. 8ke 
succeeded St Fara, abbess and foundress of Faremoutiers, in France, in her high 
office, and was honoured, on the <>th or 7th of May, as St Sathrid, or O^aamia 
dis. — Dutler's Lives, Jan. 10 and Dec. 7. 

' Bromton. 

' The uncertainty of orthography in former timea is wall ezemptified in tke 
name of Ktheldreda. Its abbreviation is Eldrude, a compound cf Sason aad 
British, from •*£I1," the reduplicatiTO pronoun, and *«drud," "illnatriena'* « 
•* well-beloved." — Butler. 
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Doble birth. From ber inhxief she had been distiogniihcd bj her ho- 
Bilitj and devotioo, whieh led her, id eooformitj with a cmtom at thai 
time enjoiiied bj the Church, to take upon herself a tow of perpetoal 
celibacy, devoting herself entirely to the aenrioe of Christ. This tow 
she nerer violated, though she twice entered the connubial state. She 
was indoeed to accept Thonbert for ber nominal husband, in oonfbrmi^ 
with the wishes of ber parents, and with him she is said to hare lived 
iSor three years, as a holy sister, fn accordance with her early vow. He 
was Prince of the Southern Oirvii, having authority over Rutland, 
Northampton, and part of LincolnsUre, those districts being ruled by 
their own princes, who were subject to the Kings ci Meroia. To this 
domain was added the Isle of Ely, upon his marriage with Etheldreda, 
to whom it was given as a bridal dowry.' At the end of two years, 
Etheldreda's father, King Anna, with bis son Jurminus, was^ slain m 
battle by Penda, and the death of her husband followed shortly aftor. 
Returning into solitude, the voung widow could now uninterruptedly da- 
vote herself to religious duues, and humble herself before Him who 
^ loveth those whom he ohasteneth." 

Her mother Hereswyda, to whom she wu tenderly attached, and who^ 
on the death of King Anna, had retired to France with her own sister 
Hilda, and entered the Monastery of Chelles, died at this time. 

The &mous Monastery of Chellee, five leagues distant firom Paris, on 
the Mame, though founded by Clotilda, Queen of France, was chiefly 
endowed by St. &thilde, a Saxon Queen. Hilda had resolved to end h^ 
days in that esUblishment, but the loss of her sister broke the tie which 
bound her to the spot, and she suflered herself to be prevailed on b^ St. 
Aidan to return into Northumberland| where she is afterwards distin- 
guished as the Abbess oi Whitby. 

The deaths of Thonbert and of Hereswyda occurred in 655, and the 
year after Adulphus succeeded to the throne of his fiOher Anna, Ethd- 
dreda remaining in Ely, oooupying herself in ^ fiwting, prayer, vigils, and 
penaoce." Vainly, however, did the widowed princess seclude herself 
from the world. The fiune of her beauty and her virtue had spread, and 
attracted the attention of Egfirid, one of the mosl powerfU Kings of the 
Saxon Ebptarchy, who then governed Northumbenand, aad he (fasired to 
obtain her in marriage. Etheldreday however, refused to become his 
wife, 

** Though her tisttr Sexbvrgt moentd her tenderly ;" 

until the Prince umd hb suit with such importunity, promising that her 
vow should be held sscred, that she yielded her eoosent ; 



«i 



And at the aaryage was great toleanyte, 
Tmmphee, hoooorM, on tvtry side. 
Great cost and royalte.^ * 



This word, howerer, it writtea iadifersiitly— whieh Is sofieieDtly ooafMaf— 
Etheldrida, Ethtldrith, Ad«lMda, Adelthrid, EdUtrudie. or Aadrey. The mmmm 
of EUieldr«dm signiaee •« nohlt Mh^oe.** [Caadca.] HereewylAe Is ladiffweat^ 
writtrn with a rf or lA — the sound being the 

' Butler, Dradshawe. 
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Ely was probably the Bcene of the nuptial festivitj, at Kins Egfiid 
came there to seek his bride.* Five years hid been passed byEtaeldrada 
in widowhood when, by her second espousals to Egfnd, she beeame Qoen 
of Northumberland. 

During twelve years from the date of this union, Etheldrada raided 
with her consort as his sister, not as his wife ; for neither the aflaetaon of 
the husband, the authority of the king, or any other indaoemcnt^ wis of 
any avail in inducing her to break the vows she had made to Heaven. 
Ej^frid, on the other hand, felt such respect for his wife, and was so mack 
affected by the example of her virtue, that he allowed her full liberty ta 
fast, watch, and pray, and to devote her time to acts of fnety and ehanlj, 
during that space of time ; but his own youth, and the great denre of Ui 
subjects that he should have heirs, at length led him to make reneaenla- 
tions, not indeed to Etheldreda herself, whose reproof he feared, bat la 
Bishop Wilfred, who possessed the entire confidence of the Queea, aad 
she was in the habit of consulting him on all occasions. Etheldreda had 
bestowed on him, with the consent of her husband, Hexham, whieh aha 
is believed to have obtained as her own bridal dowry from Egfrid, ibr an 
episcopal sec ; and Wilfred built in it a church and monaaterj, the atnM- 
ture of which surpassed any in England. Italian arohiteets, maaonii and 
glaziers' wore hired to assist in its erection, and it was famished with 
plate and holy vcstm/snts, besides containing a large eolleotion of ths 
Lives of the Saints, and a noble ecclesiastical library.' Saered monowH 
first patronized in Northumberland in Etheldreda'a time. St Aoeai a 
subsequent Bishop of Hexham, himself a learned musician and anthor of 
many literary productions, especially of a religious nature, retained in hii 
service for twelve years a famous singer named Maban, by whose iostra^ 
tions the use of church music and singing of anthems was rerived, aai 
who introduced many Latin hymns before unknown in the nortben 
churches.* 

Several charitable institutions, founded in different parts of Wilfred's 
diocese, were encouraged by Queen Etheldreda. 

' Butler. 

^ The art of making glass was known in Britain before the eoming of the B^ 
manSf and improved by them. It was lost in the invasion of the WA«if^ |iat 
afterwards imported among them, a. p. 664, for the ornament of \eharehco mA 
religious edifices, as Bede tells us, though not used till after the Conqneal, in pii- 
vatc dwellings. Specimens of Saxon glass may be seen in Westminster Abbi^, 
cemented into the tomb of Edward the Confessor : they are small sqiiaro or di^ 
mood-shaped pieces, not more than an inch in length, and lined with gold lest 
Similar ornaments were seen in a tomb discovered in repairing Roehester OsAe- 
dral, though of rather a later date. 

' Lives of the Saints. 

* Biog. Brit This Acca was interred in Hexham Cburoh. where one steat 
cross was placed at his head and another at his feet. When, three haadred ytaii 
afterwards, his tomb was opened, his burial-clothes were found in a state of eatiie 
preserration, and a wooden tablet, of the form of an altar, was dlsoorered, wUsh 
had been placed on the breast of the deceased prelate. It was Joined with sihtr 
nails, and bore an inscription. Such was the mode of interment in thoee di^S 
used for a bishop among the Angles. 
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Btfbop Wilfred, ipiyealed to bj Egfrid on tbe rabjeet of Etbeldreda's 
fow, did not feel at liberty to decline tbe oommifliion intrusted to him of 
interferinff in tbis matter, and acoordioglj addresned bimself to tbe Qaeen 
on tbe sabject of ber busband's wiab. Etheldreda now plainly perceived 
that tbe onlj metbod of enabling bcr to keep ber resolution, was to en- 
deavour to indnce Egfrid to live in a state of separation from ber ; Wilfred 
represented, accordingly, to tbe king tbat it was the desire of bis wife to 
enter into tbe seclusion of a monastery. Tbe prelate's entreaties and tbe 
importunity of Etheldreda herself at last extorted from tbe Kinff a con- 
sent that she should depart from the court of Northumberland, * and 
follow ber wish in this respect also. Having succeeded in gaining tbe 
consent of tbe King, Etheldreda took an important step, in which she 
waa advised by Wilfred; she repaired to tbe Monastery of Coldingham, 
beyond Berwick, of which Ebba, ** tbe King's aunt," wa/ Abbess, and 
there professed herself a nun.' She received the veil from the hands of 
Wilfred bimself, and on the occasion expressed her joy by remarking 
*^ibat she never thought herself a Queen till she was professed, and thus 
■olemnly contracted to tbe King of Heaven." ' 

Etheldreda remained for some time under tbe protection of tbe Abbess 
Ebba ; but at the end of a year from the time of her profesnon, Wilfred 
informed tbe royal nun that Egfrid had formed a design, either by per- 
suasion or compulsion, to make her return to bis court. To avoid this 
alternative, Etheldreda quitted the convent and fled to tbe kingdom of 
East Anglia, for greater safety. She was accompanied in her journey by 
two maiikns, and the monkish Chronicles inform us tbat at every place 
where they rested on 'their way thither, ''our Lord showed them mira- 
cles." ^ It is supposed that Ovin, an old and fiutbful steward of the 
Qoeen, attended their flight. 

Adulph, who is sometimes called the '* natural brother of Etheldreda," 
received the fugitives ; and in due courae of time, Etheldreda, assisted by 
bim, erected on ber own estate, tbe Isle of Ely, a double monastery.* 
This edifice was founded in A. D. 672.* As soon as it was completed, 
Etheldreda assumed the government. Wilfred bimself attended in person 
at Ely, to assist at the ceremony of the Queen's ekotion as abbess. 

This preUte bad, as it is natural to imagine, incurred the severe anger 
of Egfrid, nor was that anger appeased even after be bad taken another 
wife. Tbe new Queen was Ermenburge, sister-in-Uw to the King of 

' DeUe, MUton, Lives of the Saints. * Holinshtd. 

' Butter. * Lives of the Saints. * Caawod Abbey. — Dnulshawe. 

* To this period mmj perhaps be ascribed the fonadation of a stmctnre bj 
EtheMreda in the localitj now known as Ely Place, Holboni. The work of that 
Queen ban long since fallen to decay ; bat Shakspeare, on the aathority of Hoi- 
intheil, iufurms us that the Bishop of Ely dwelt at a palaee in what is now called 
Ely I'laee — which residence was noted bv some of our writers for its strawberry 
gmrdrnt, vineyards, and meadows. On the spot where Queen Etheldreda*s foon- 
datiun existed, was erected, in 1820, the antique chapel bearins her name, of 
which Newcourt, in his ** Repertorium Loadiaense,*' written in 1<00, says, **is, 
to thiB day, a very fair, large, old ohapeL'* 

23* 
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Wemcx,' who, unwilliDg to encoarage so great a power m that 
by Wilfred in the kingdom, irrituted the King still mora ag^unsi hia ; 
and her mortification at the freedom of the bishop's sirietiina oo the vi^ 
lence of character, soon led to open hostilities between them. 

Krmenbnrge ' now employed every means to min Wilfred ia the Sng^s 
opinion, and her task was the less difficult aa Egfrid waa alraadj aomock 
incensed. She gained also an ally in Theodore, ArohUahop oF Oaalei^ 
bary, who was indnccd to assist her views, owing to minrpiTarntatinM, 
of which he afterwards beeauie aware ; for the present, faowerer, he only 
listened to the grievances brought forward by the Queen, and wai pn- 
vailed on to depose Wilfred from his dignity, after he had apent ten yaan 
in endeavouring to establish the monastery of which he waa the aepporti 
Richard, Prior of Hexham, speaking of Ermenburae, aaya : ^ In her 
heart Satan stirring up the sec^s of hatred aninst the aaid biahop, bj 
her tongue incited the King's mind to expel the priest;" and it i^ppcw* 
that the Queen was the more displeased, because Hexham, part €i Bthri 
dreda's dowry received from Egfrid, had been bestowed on that pRhM. 
It is plain that all parties, Queen as well aa l»BhopB| had an intenatod 
motive for the disgrace of Wilfred. 

Accordingly Theodore parcelled out his great diocese, oonaeeratingBaii 
to the see of York, for the Deiri ; Eata to that of Undiafiune, for B» 
nicia ; and Eadhead to the church of Lindissi, or great part of Lineola- 
shire, which Egfrid had won from Mercia. Thu great division of WOfrafi 
bishopric took place A. D. 678. W^ilfred on thu appealed to the Pap& 
He raised no clamour, for he dreaded either disturbanoea or aehiaa^ hat 
was sufficiently well acquainted with the canons to perceive the invgnhrilT 
and nullity of many steps taken against him. He aeoordinslj emfaadM 
for Rome, where having pleaded his own cause, he retnmed to £ngiaadl| 
and repairing to the presence of Egfrid, handed to him the aealed decMi 
of the Pope. That prince, having first caused them to be read hj tht 
prelates of his own faction, who were at that time preaent in the 
nieut, declared that they had been obtained by bribery, and 
that Wilfred should be committed to prison. The order waa obeyed, 
during the space of nine months Wilfi«d waa subjeeted to the moat 
treatment. It is said, everything but the clothes which he 
taken from him, and all his adherents were dispersed in difiaraBt 
tions. Queen Ermenburgc herself took possession of hia ena of iilia^ 
which she hung up in her chamber, and carried abont with her in hr 
chariot wherever she went, making an outward display of piety bat Bttit 
in accordance with her conduct. 

The following curious account of a lady's carriage exiala in an Aa^ 
Saxon MS. in the llarleian library. It represents the oarriage of a ally 
of rank, of a rather later period than that of Ermenborge: ''it Itf 
uprights fixed before and behind, with a body, shaped like a hanrnaik, 
suspended between ; the whole, and in particular the spokea of the wheih^ 
are painted with various colours. The lady to whom the g»j veUds 
belongs, wears on her head a double veil, and haa a perforated manlh 

> Eddies. * LIngard. 
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e^er the thonlden ; ber upper gown, which setroelj detoeDds below the 
knees, is embellished with a border of needlework edged with beada. The 
•leeves descend only ss Isr as the elbows, and sre of considerable width, 
in shape resembling those now most fiidiionsble. Beneath ia worn an 
ttader garment, with long tight aleetea, reaching to the ground, so aa 
almost to oorer the feet." ' 

Wilfred's composure of mind ia said to hate been so great under hia 
fererses, that hia guards orerheard him singing psalma in his dungeon : a 
bright light also is said *to haTs issued from that dark chamber, which 
abrned hia guarda, and Wilfred ha?ing performed an eitraordiaary cure 
oa the sick wife of their goTemor, that person refused any longer to guard 
him ', 80 that the King, for safety, removed him to another prison." ' 

Al length Ermenborge was seised with a dangerous illness while staying 
ai the Monastery of Ebba. The King's aunt was struck with the belia 
that her malady was caused by the indignation of HeaTcn for her conduct 
towards Wilfred ; a notion fostered by the abbesa, on whoaa remoostraneea 
al ber injnatioe to that excellent preUte, Wilfred waa aet al liberty, his 
rslica restored, and his compsnions sent back to him, oo eoodiliQii, bow- 
•Ter, that the bishop should never more set fool within the t c rri to riea of 
Sgfrid. He acoordingly retired from Northumberland, and aolieited the 
protection of Brithwald, nephew to the King of Merda, who granted to 
aim land, on which he built a monaatery. Egfrid'a emisMunes, howeveri 
diseovered hb retreat, and the Mercian was dtarmed by his threats ; so 
thai Wilfred, unwilling to endanger his friend's safety, quitted hia pkoo 
cf refuge, and fled into Wessez.' But Wilfred's trtala were not yet over; 
for Irmeniffild, sister of his persecutress, waa Queen of Weasex, and, 
iaflnenced by Ennenburgo, so harassed the prehue that he was (^ to 
avail himself of the invitation of Ethelwald, King of Sussex, to reside 
ia his dominions. One prince had remained his firm friend throughoal| 
aaaelv, Alfred, illegitimate brother of Egfrid. Whea, therefore, in MA, 
Sgfrid waa ahun, Ermenburge'a inflnenee expired with him ; aa BgfHd 
bad no issue, Alfred became his brother's inceesanr on the throne, and 
Wilfivd waa immediately reinstated in all hia honoun at ^exllam, and 
imoiated to the see of loik and BKmaatery of Ripoo. 

For thia the prelate waa in a great degree indebted to Theodore, Areb* 
biahop of Canterbury, his former persecutor, then arrived at an advaneed 
age, iod subject to frequent fits of siekness. The Arehbishop sent to Wil- 
fired, and denred him to meet him at London with St Eikenwald, bishop 
of that city, brother of Etheldreda. In their interview he confeased aU 
the actions of his past lifo, and observed, ** the greatest remorse I feel is, 
that I consented with the King to depriveyoo S your possessions, with* 
out any fault committed on your part" BTc then earnestly entreated thai 
he might be permitted to make all the restitution that waa left in his 
power. Accordingly he wrote leUan to King Alfred, to Ethelred, King 
of Mereia, and to EMeda, Abbess of Whitby and otheri| and thus made 
ample amenda to Wilfkad ibr hia mriaal hoi&litY. 

Queen Ermenburge, not long aftar her huanuMTa death, A. IK 685, 

* Smith sod Mcrriek. * Batlsr*a Uvea. ' liagard. 
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assumed the religioua habit in the monastery of her aistery it Garliik| 
founded A. D. 686. 

The Farn island/ the largest of the group, and the nearest to the 
mainland, is celebrated for having been the reaidenee of 8t Cnthfaeit 
during nine years. '* In that spot he devoted himaelf to pnjer and 
fasting, after having borne the charge of the priorate of Lindiifune, and 
thither numbers came to be edified." 

The island on which he dwelt is about eleven acres in extent, and tlie 
basaltic rocks with which it is bordered rise abruptly, on the sonth-west 
side, to a height of about eighty feet above the sea : the north is entirely 
exposed to the winds and waves. The site of the buildings erected by 
the holy recluse has been ascertained, consisting of bis oratory, cell, ho^ 
pitium, and fountain ; and the chapel, which had fallen into decay, was 
restored and roofed by Archdeacon Thorpe. 

It is recorded that *< when the coffin of St. Cuthbcrt was bronght hy 
the monks of Lindisfanio to the spot where the city of Durham is now 
built, no power could move it tbcucc." The monsstery waa^ theicfrn^ 
of course, erected there. 

Soxburga, after the death of £rcombcrt, had departed ftom England 
and repaired to France, accompanied by her unmarried sister Etbelbnim 
and her youngest daughter Ercongeca. Her eldest daughter, ErmeaiJa, 
had been previously married to Wulphere, King of Blercia. Her soaa 
were Egbert and Lothair, of whom, hereafter, mention will be made.' 

Sezburga, her daughter and sister, all received the religiooa veil ia 
France. At this time there were very few conventual establishments in 
Britain, and it was customary with the Anglo-Saxon princes and noUas 
to send their children into France to be educated in the monssteries then. 
The most celebrated of these establishments, which were really schools 
for education, and noted for resort by the English, were Faremoatieii^ 
Bridge, Andclie, and Chellcs. Etheldreda, at some period of her lift, il 
said to have resided at Faremouticrs :' perhaps it might have been whih 
waiting for the completion of her edifice at Ely. 

At the time the royal princesses of England arrived, Hildelitha was 
Abbess of Farcmoutiera. Ethelburga joined her pious flook, bat was at 
a subsequent period recalled to her native country to assume the goven- 
'*'ment uf the celebrated Abbey of Barking, which had been built for bar 
rcci'ption by her brother Erkenwald, Bishop of London, a prinoely pe^ 
late, whose virtues afterwards caused his relics to be worshipped in a 
famous shrine dedicated to him in St. Paurs church. 

' Farnc, \a a corruption of the Celtic word fahren, a reeeas. IIoW laUad VM 
called Lindiafanie, from the Lindis, a rivalet which empties itself into the an 
from the opposite shore. 

^ Dugdale. 

' iSt. Farn was the name of the foandress of the Monastery of FarcnoatScn^ 
and i:» supposed to hare been the first abbess. Hildelitha, who alterwarda pit- 
sided there, returned to England to assist Ethelburga in the management of 
Barking .\bbcj. iSt. Sethri<I, the daughter of llereswyda, afterwarda held the 
government of Faremoutiers, prior to her union with King Anna. Etheldreda it 
esteemed third Abbess of Faremoutiers. According to Holinahed, both Scthrid 
and Ethelburga became Abbesses of Bribge. — See ante, p. 266, note. 
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Ercongeea made her profesBion either io Bri^ or Chelles ; it is not 
known to whieh place Sexborga retired, though she seems to hare spent 
the six following years in France. Seihnrga, eTendnrinff her hushand's 
lifetime, had earnestly desired to deTote herself ezclnsiTely to the serriee 
of Ood, in a state of religious seclosion ; and io order that othtn, at 
least, might he enabled to attend on the diTine serriee night and day 
without impediment, she had commenced ereeting a nonnery in the isle 
of Sbcppey, on the coast of Kent, havinff obtained a grant of land for 
that purpose. Some say that this was given by her son Egbert, who 
sneeeeded his father on the throne, but the building appears to have been 
commenced during the lifetime of Ercombert,* thongn not formed into 
a eomrouoitT till a. d. 664.' 

The establishment consisted of screnty-fonr nuns in all, who were as- 
sembled there by the widowed Queen, who had either taken on herself 
previously the monastic tows and reil, or did so at this time, when in 
ker own person she assumed the goremroent of the monastery. 

The ruins of this little edifice, called Minstre, in the isle of Sheppey, 
hsTe survi?ed the lapse of ages to commemorate their royal foundress. 
The buildings attached to the monastery were some twenty miles in com- 
pass. The original edifice was destroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt in 
1180, and consecrated by William, Archbtthop of Canterbury, to the 
honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St Sezburga : it subsisted in 
the hands of Benedictine nuns till the dissolution of abbeys, at which 
time the " building of Minstrs' was ralued at the annual sum of 129/. 
7f. 10|ff. ; some part of it is now converted into a parish church, in 
which are divers funeral monuments, supposed to hare been removed out 
of the adjoining chapel, some of which make a show of wondrous great 
antiquity.'' 

It is said, that a desire still further to seclude herself from the world 
afterwards induced Sezburga to seek the solitude of Ely, and to this mtf 
be added a wish to dwell under the same roof as Etheidreda, her mualF 
loved sister, who had obtained even then an extraordinary reputation M 
aanctity. It would appear that this arrangement was made by Sezburga 
at the period of Wulphere's desth, who had succeeded Ptenda on the 
throne of Mercia, and who, durioff the life-time of Ereombert, had 
espoused her daughter Ermenilda,* Princess-Royal of the honse of Kent. 

Wulphere had heard of the virtues and piety of Sezburga's daughter 
with admiration,* and professing himself a Christian, undertook, at the 
time of his union with her, to extirpate the remnants of paganism from 

* Dogdale tajt tbe sdiflos was conplsted in 676. Wsercr gives as tbs date 710 
(an obTioiu error). Dogdale nombers the mms at seveaty-seven. 

* Weerer. • Ibid. 

* She ( Ermeoilda) was heiress-apparent to the digni^ of htr father's kingdom. 
— Bromton. 

During her gOTemment of the Mooasterj of Minster, 8«xbiirga*t ndnd had to 
■oittAin a severe shock in the oriminal conduct of her son. King Egbert, who was 
under the necesaitj of paying the weregild, or fine, imposed on a mnrdersr by 
the Saxon laws. 

* WiUiam of Malmesbnry. Butier. 
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Mcrcia/ wbere the Christian faith had been already introd we e d hj his 
deceased brother Peada. Worldly rootiyes delayed the perfuriuaiiee of 
this promise, and '< the humble and patient" Ermenilda atrove in the 
interval to soften the fierce temper of her warlike husband. She ed«- 
cated her family in the pure principles of the Christian futh, and daily 
performed with her only daughter Werbarga, the whole of the ehnrA 
service. " This young princess, early distinsaished for anrpaMng pietji 
was wont to spend many hours daily on her Knees in private prayer; she 
also ob8cr\'ed with diligence the fasts enjoined by the religion she pro- 
fessed/' 

The sons of Ermenilda were Wulphade, Rufin, and Kenred, who enin- 
latcd their mother's example of virtue and goodness. These Prineei 
were taucht in the faith of Christ by St. Chad, who also baptiied them. 
This prelate was Bbhop of Litchfield, and had a cell or hermitage ie a 
forest, to which the younc Princes were at times accostomcd to resort for 
instruction. The ill-fated youths were, however, destined to oome to an 
untimely end. The circumstances which led to their sad fate were these : 
Werbode -was a knight of Wulphere's coart, very powerful, and hb 
influence was great over the mind of Wulphere, to whom be had m* 
dered sreat services in arms ; so that he readily obtained hia proniise to 
give him the beautiful Princess Werburga, his daoghter, provided her 
own consent could bo obtained. The news of Wulphere's promise moeh 
grieved the Queen and her sons, who all confirmed Werbnrgn in her r^ 
fusal of his suit, more particuUrly Ermenilda; for Werbode was a pa^, 
and had induced Wulphere to waver in his intentions regarding thm tnis 
faith, and at length to renounce it and follow the worship of idokL 
When the knight found that these young Princes stood in hia way to 
Werburga's favour, he resolved on their death. An opportunity soon 
ofiered. He discovered that the royal youths visited St Cfaad*1ii ^mu^ 
under pretence of hunting ; and contrived that Wulphere abonld be 
tiuned in a place where he could see his sons pass on one of these 
sions, having previously informed him of their secret religions objcd 
The King's passion at beholding them on such a mission was so fiUKM% 
that he gave an order for their execution ; but no sooner was the cmel 
deed perpetrated, than he was filled with remorse and penitence, asd 
though too late to redeem the loss of his children, threw ninunlf on the 
pity and devotion of the Queen and St. Chad, and having ent er ed islo 
commune with himself, became a convert to the Christian doetrinei 



* ** There still remained, in the kingdom of Mercia» an ezcewlvt aod ia^ 
Pagan harbarism. But Queen Ermenilda, the handmaid of Qod, having 
ioBtructed by her parents in the npustolic alphabet of the first teaser, SL Aa» 
gustiiie, by her sweetness, by her soothing exhortations, bv her naantrs aai 
benefit!*, tfoftcned their untamed dispositions, and exhorted them to the 



yoke of Christ and the rewitrds of everlasting blessedness ; while the pen wi s 
and must rebellious she repressed by her power : nor did she rest aotil she eslli^ 
pated the idols and demoniacal rites, and filled the kingdom of the MeroiaBa with 
churches and priests.'* — Bromton's Chronicle. 

* *' Chad traTelled about, not on horseback, but, aAer the manner of the Apo^ 
ties, on foot, to preach the Gospel in towns, the open country, eottages^ villagM^ 
and castles/* — hede. 
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Usbed beathenitm in Mercuty aod by hit endeaTon and eiAmple, propir 
gated the Chriituui faith. The bodiea of WnUkde and Rufio wero 
placed by the Queen in a aepuiehre of stone, and orer the ipot where 
thej were interred this afflicted mother and her penitent husband founded 
the Priory of Stone.' Wulpbere afterwards fonnded Peterborovgh Ca- 
thedral. 

The beantiful Werbnrn had resolTed lo devote her life lo the servioo 
of Oody and had refuse on that aceonni man^ soitors for her hand, 
amongst whom was the Prince of Wessex, who waited upon her with rich 
presents, to reoeire the same answer as other aspinuits. 

Upon the change which took place in the religioas news of the King, 
Wmnrga no longer dreaded his resentmenti aim ventured to disclose to 
her &ther her intention of embracing the leligiotts profcasioii. To this 
Wulpbere was averse, and testified much grief; but so earnest were the 
supplications of the Princess, that he at lei^^ yielded to her wish. 

'* Wulpbere, in perK>n, oondneted his Iwbved child to Ely in great 
state, accompanied by hia whole court On their arrival there, they were 
BMt at the gate of the monasteiy by the royal abbess, St Etheldreda, with 
the whole of her religious &mily in procsssioo, sincin| holy hymns. 
Werbursa, fidling on her knees, then begged to be umitted as a peni* 
tent She obtained her request, and Te Deum was sung, sHer which she 
went through the usual trials with great humiliqr and patieiioe, exchang- 
ing with joy her rich coronet, purple silks, and mM, for a poor veil and a 
eoarse habit, and resigned herself into the hands of her superior, to live 
only to Christ Kins Wulphero, his three brothers, sad I^bert or £g> 
briffht, the Kentish King, Adulph, King of East Anglia, anid the great 
lords of thoee respective states, wero all present at the solema eeromony, 
being entertained by the Mercian King with a truly regal magnifieenoe. ' 

Meanwhile Etheldroda, as Abbess of Ely, afforded the holy sisCerhnod. 
over whom she presided, a ooostant example of Christiaa perfection, flb 
was very strict in the duties of her religion, eating only ones a day, ex- 
oept on groat festivals or in times of sickness. ^ Sie would nrely wash 
in a hot bath, unless just before any of the crsat iesiivals, as Easter, 
Whitauntide, and the Epiphany; and then sEt did it last of all, afier 
having, with the assistance of those about her, first washed the other ser- 
vants of Oi)d then present" * She was in the habil of wearing woollen 
dothes, never making use of linen ; and it was her en s to m never to 
return to bed after matins, which were sung at midnighty but to continue 
in the churoh at her devotions until morning. She seems to have rojoieed 
in pains aod humiliationa. The phvsieian, Gyntfrid, who attended her in 
her last illness, and was present at her death, relates that she had a very 
great swelling under her jaw, which he was ordered to lay open. This ope- 
ration performed, she was more easy for two days, so that many thought 
she might recover. At the time she had sullered most pain, she had been 
much pleased with that sort of distemper, and said : ** I know that I de- 
senredly bear the weight of my sickness on my neek ; fbr I rememberi 

* In Staffordthire.— atowe, Li y osster , Butler. 

* Butler. ' Beds. 
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when I was very jouDg, I bore there the needless weight of jewels ; and 
therefore I believe the Divine Groodness would have me endure the pain 
in my neck, that I may be absolved from the guilt of my needlcM levityi 
having now, instead of gold and precious stones, a red swelling and burn- 
ing on my neck." The third day after the incision made by her physi* 
cian, '' the former pains returning, she was soon snatched oat of the world, 
and exchanged all pain and death for everlasting life and health." * 

Etheldreda had fulfilled her duties as abbess for seven yean, and she 
was deeply mourned by her little flock, who were sincerely attached to 
her for her many virtues and goodness.' The 23d of June, the anniver- 
sary of her death, which took place A. D. 679, has ever aince been 
esteemed her festival day, in which the honours of a saint are aecordcd 
to her, and her name may still be seen in English prayer-booka aa Sl 
Audry. ''At a fair held on the causey, in the ide of Ely, which ia called 
St. Audry, much ordinary but showy lace was usually sold, whence St. 
Audry 's lace became quite proverbial, and passed into the oorraptioD of 
Tawdry, a word used to denote not lace only, but any other put of the 
female costume which was gaudy in appearance.' A certain chain alio^ 
made of fine small silk, bears the name of St. Etheldred'a Chain, per- 
haps in allusion to the necklaces worn by the Queen, when a child, at 
the East Anglian court. The Saxon women had several omamcnta for 
the arms and neck, similar to that ascribed to Etheldreda, rtoddcd with 
brilliants, collars, earrings, and bracelets ; these a mother waa pennitted 
by law, at her death, to leave to her daughter; and by the aame laipl 
authority had the right of conveying to her son, her land, alatca ud 
money. 

Scxburga, after her sister's death,^ presided as Abbess of Ely fir 
twenty years, with great advantage to the convent and neighbondood. 
In her time the structure of that venerable building, of whidi the raini 
alone at present aflford a noble specimen of Saxon arohiteotare, waa cob* 
plcted. As soon as the building was in a fit condition, Sexbnrga removed 
the holy remains of the Abbess into it. By the particular deure of the 
Abbess-Queen, her body had been placed in a coffin of wood ; from this 
her humility is plainly to be discovered, for persons of conaeqoeiioe in her 
days alone were interred in stone coffins. Queen Sexbnrga, her iiiteri 
performed the interesting task of translating her relics, in 694, in the 
sixteenth year of her own government at Ely. Bromtoo, in his 
Chronicle, tclb us that St. Sexbnrga, '^ inflamed by a divine ioaI| pre- 
pared to have her venerable bones transferred to the chtareh ; and aot 
having a stone suitable for concealing so heavenly a treasure, of her kind- 
ness appointed certain persons to seek a stone of the kind, and having 
found one, to bring it by ship to the Monastery of Ely ; for the iale of 

' Bede. * Fuller's Church History of Britoio. * Clavls Calendaria. 

* Drayton writes thus of her : — 

*'Sexburg, some time queen to Ercombert of Kent, 
Tbo' Ina't lored child, and Audrey's sister known. 
Which Elj in those dajs did for her Abbess own.'* 
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Elj b, bj the oatare of the place, eotiralj turroonded by waters and 
narehea, whence it ia destitute of stones of the sort* Thej applied to a 
amali town at do great distance, Darned Orantchester,' which was at that 
time much redaced, and but scantily iDhabited ; by the well of whieh 
they foDDd, aa it were prepared by ProvideDce, a atooe exactly suited for 
the sepulchre, wherein, afterwards, a certain grace of the DiTine opera- 
tion was Tcry remarkable, since it appeared that the quantity of the stone 
thus proTidentially found was, as if pnrpoaely, exactly that required by 
the dimension of the yirgin's body. They found, also, a lid very like a 
sarcophagus, likewise of the appearance of marble, and of the proper 
sisc and evenness, and without any incongruity or dissimilarity of the 
partj«." 

Having fulfilled this purpose, they retwned without meeUng any ob- 
stacle. '* Whereon Sezburga, rejoicing ia the benefit of the divine gift, 
blessed Ood, who doeth wonderful things. Now when the day deter- 
mined upon for transferring the body of the holy virgin from a wooden 
coffin to the stone mausoleum arrived, on opening the previona coffin, the 
venerable body waa found entire, without any sign of oorruption, as 
though it had been recently buried on the same day. The blcMed 
Wilfred, Archbishop of York, was present at this spectacle. There waa 
also, for the greater evidence and certainty of the truth, the aforesaid 
physician, Kinefrid, who had been present at her death, and had opened 
the tumour of which she died. He, recolleoting the wound which he 
had formerly made on her body, approaching and carefully examining it, 
recognised it to be the same, wondering at the marvelloualy curative 
power of God on the dead ; for there remained of the acar only the slight- 
est mark, the sise of a thread, and that becomingly surrounded and con- 
cealed with what might be the $hatiotc of a hnUarfy. The brethren stood 
on one side, and the sisters on the other, blessing Ood with hvmns and 
praises ; while St Sexburga entered with a few, religioiialy and devoatlf 
to wash the remains of her sister, and after a abort space ealled out from 
within : *• Glory be to the name of the moat high Ood.' And that what 
was done might be with the approbation and ia the presence of witneasaa, 
she summoned certain who were more worthy of participating in so great 
aecrets, who, on the removal of the pall and the exposure of the counte- 
oance, beheld the body of the virgin nndeoomposed, and more like one 
aleeping than dead. At length, having carefully wrapped the body in 
precious vestments suitable to preserve so great a treasure, with a great 
and manifold chorus of exultation, they carry it to the church, and place 
it in a new sarcophagua with honour." ' 

Many miracles are said to have been wrought afterwards, by the de- 

* There wer« do quArriet in Elj, but the brethren were tent bj Scxbarica into 
CftDbridgenhire, to procure a stone eoflin, whieh tbej were ordered to fMhion 
with their own handii. The stone thej diseoTered was found to fit exactljr the 
sixe of the Tirgin abbess* body, having in it a hollow place, equally adapted to 
the sixe of the head. The coffin found for Etheldreda was a relic of ancient Ro- 
man art : it was a white marble coffin, most beaatifblly wrought — I'olwhtU Btd^. 

* Near Cambridge. 

' Chron. Bromton, Reg. Northomb., Bsda. 
24 
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vout application of the relics of St. £theldred«| and of the IiDen doAf 
taken off her coffin J 

The venerable Bede has written a Latin poem' on the d w eo w r y of the 
relics of St. Etheldreda, which is a curioos specimen of the lileniy eoB- 
position of the times in which he lived. 

It is not quite certain whether Ermenilda retired to Sheppej dniug 
the life of Wulphere, and took her mother's government of the mmMntcsT 
there ; or whether she deferred entering on a relisiooa life till the d«a 
of her consort, which took place in 675. Wufphere was intemd at 
Litchfield/ and as his only surviving son, Kenred, was still too joong te 
govern, ho left the crown to his own brother Ethelred. 

One of our early chroniclers writes thus of the royal widow : ** UpQA 

the famous King Wulphure, therefore, after a reign of seveDteen jean^ 

passing to the eternal kingdom, although his pious wife Ermeniltt b^ 

wailed her social calamity, neverUieless, with her whole soul wooDded ia 

love, she exulted in the liberty of Christ. She forthwith betook hei^ 

self to the most excellent Monastery of Ely, where her parent Sezborgai 

daughter of Anna, King of the East Angles, and sister of 8u Etheldied| 

among bands of virgins, was shining as the moon among stars, and when 

her daughter Wcrbcrea humbly served God in virgin ute;gritj. Heis^ 

therefore, this Ermenilda laid aside all earthly hope and regal omame&li^ 

and put on the yoke and armour of Christ, with the religious habit of 

the monastics." As Abbess of the Monastery, after Sezbniga'a death| 

Drayton writes of her thus : — 

** King Wulphere's widowed pheere, Queen Ermineld, whose life 
At Ely ia renowned ;" 

while Bradsbawe, in even more courtly language, stylos her "a boUs 
Margaryte of high magnificence," and a ^* rose of paradise fiill of 



eminence."* 



Sexburga departed this life on the 6th of July, 699, at an 
age. Her remains were deposited near those of her sister, in the Os> 
thedral Church of Ely,* though some have thought her interment took 
place at Canterbury, where her husband, King Ercombcrt, lies entombed. 

Ermenilda was third Abbess of Ely, but could not have beoone so till 
twenty-four years after her husband Wulphere's death, when she moit 
have been very aged. This venerable Prinoess is oompared, bj DrsytoBy 
to her cousin Ermenburga, wife of Merowald, Wnlphere's brother, in the 
following stanzas : — 

** Two holy Mercian queens so widowed, saints bceame ; 
For sanctity much like, not much unlike ia name.*' 

Ermenilda passed to the heavenly kingdom in the month of Fehrasiy, 
A. i>. ,* when her remains were interred with those of her mother 

* Butler. Bede relates this account in the words of Kinefrid, the phjaidaa. ' 

* Eccles. Hist., lib. !▼., c. 20. 

' The word "Litchfield** means, in the Saxon, "Field of the Dead." — Dr. 
Johnson. 

' Life of St Wereburga. * Millar. 

< February 13th, on which day, after death, she was honoured amo^ the 
English female saints. 
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tnd aQot, and, as Bromion expreaaed it, ^ haTing been totaed, ahe realed 
in the Lord.'' 

Werbarga, her aoeoetaor, the foarth Ahbesa of Elj, was iodoced hj 
the peravaaiooa of her uncle, Kiog Ethelred of Mercta, to quit that 
eaublishmeDt for the parpoae of mraertakiog the general ehatge of the 
rtligimis fonndttiooa tnrooghoat Mereia, io which he deaired to establish 
a atrictlj monastic discipline. Through the liberalitj of Ethelred, the 
Abbess Werbnrga firanded acTeral monasteries : those of Trentham and 
Ilaoburj, in Suffordshire, and another at Weedon, a royal palace of Nor* 
thsmptcmshire.* She herself resided at Hearbnrg, near Stamford, or at 
Cro) land. At the time she died, Werbnrga waa at Trentham ; bnt bj 
ber own express wifth, her remaina were conreyed to Hanbary for inter- 
ment. The author of her Life assures us thai her relics were Tenerated 
at Croyland till the ninth century, when they were remored to Leicester. 

In 708, nine yesrs after the death of Wefbwga, her body waa taken 
vp, in pretence of Kinc Ceolrsd, hia council, and manT biahops, when it 
waa found incorrupt and entire, and placed in a coatly ahrine. In the 
reign of King Alfred, the ahrine of oi. Werbum, for fear of the Danes, 
waa carried to Weat Chester; and the Taliant Ethelred| Eari of Mereia, 
who bad married the daughter of that monarch, built and endowed with 
aeeuUr canonriea a stately church, as repoaitory for these holy relica, 
whit'h afterwarda became the cathedral. The llody of the saint fell to 
dust, soon sfler its translation to West Chester. 

St. Wcrburga is considered the especial patroneaa of the dty of Chea> 
ter : and Mslmcsburr tells us that ** the praises and miradea of theae 
two women (Ermeniida and Wetbuiga), and partieulariy of the younger, 
are there extolled and had in Teneration; and though thcT are fiiTourable 
to ail petitiona without delay, yet they are mors especially kind and as- 
stsunt to the supplicationa of women and youth." He speaka of a or* 
cttOMtance which occurred in his own time. ** This St. Werbum liea at 
Chester, in the monastery of that city, which Hugo, Eari of Chester, 
ejecting a few canons, who resided then in a mean and irregular manner, 
ka» rtcfntfy ererteti,** 

The relics of Werburga being acattered in the reicu of Henry Till., 
her tbrine waa cooTerted into the episcopal throne in the same church, 
and remains in that coodition to thia day, being " one of the moat re- 
markable mooumenta in the county of Cheahire, and a rich apedmen of 
G(»thic architecture in the early part of the fourteenth centurr. This 
nonuoient itself is composed of stone, ten feet high, embdlished with thirty 
curious pieces of antioue images of Rings of Mereia, and other princea 
relmteU to this Miint, the namea of whom were inscribed upon scrolls held 
in their banda. These figures, baring been much mutilated, either at the 
Kefi>rmaiion or during the ciTil war, were restored, but in a bungling 
manner, about the year 1708 •" 

* We^iIoD, ooee the roysl tile of Wolpbere's palaee, was allsrwards eooTsHed 
into a iiuDnrrj, ftt the eutreatj of Werborgs, who presided over it The Danes 
de«tro\e<J the edifice: but W«rburg«*t memory was prestnred byafidrchapel 
Iherr. dcdicmted to her minted memory. — Grttm^i Wartmttr, PmnamL 

* L>»ouii'b Mag. Uritaniu«; Willte't Abbeyt; Butler. 
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Some further account is berc neccpiiary of the Cathedral Chnreh of 
Ely. Many abbesses in succession followed Werburga in the eelabliih- 
ment there, whoso names, however, are not on record till A. D. 870, when 
the monastery was ravaged by the Danes, and shortly after oecBpied by 
a college of secular priests. In the reign of King Edgars the Abbey was 
refoundcd by Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and the atraetnre appn^ 
priatcd to the use of monks only of the Benedictine Older, though tbe 
dedication was made in the name of ''the Blessed Yiigin aiid 8t 
Audry."« 

The following is one of the narratives of the monks respecUng the relies 
of their holy foundress : On a former occasion, the oorpee of Etbeldrsda 
was seen through a hole which tbe Danes broke in her coffin : a priest, 
more forward than the rest, prying too busily, and endeaYouring to paB 
the envelope out by a cleft stick, the saint drew back the dimpery so 
hastily, that she tript up his heels, and gave him such a fall as he nofcr 
recovered, nor bis senses, afterwards. Bishop Athelwold Btopt np the 
hole, and substituted monks for the priests. Abbot Brithnoth transferred 
hither the body ofWithburga, tbe foundress' sister; and when, aftc^ 
wards, in the time of Abbot Richard, some donbts were entertained 
about tbe incorruptibility of the foundress, nobody presumed to 
her body, but they contented themselves with nncoveiing that of 
sister, who was found to be in such good preservation, that ahe 
more like a person asleep than dead : a silk cushion lay nnder her bead; 
her veil and vestments nil seemed as good as new, her complexion dear 
and rosy, her teeth white, and her lips somewhat shrank.' 

In 974, when the Monastery of East Dereham, in Norfolk, which Kiag 
Anna hnd founded for his daughter Withburga, was destroyed by the 
Danes, the remains of that princess were translated to Ely, and intcrrsd 
with those of her sisters, Soxburga and Ethcldreda. Tho regal remains 
of tbe three ladies, and of Krmeoilda, were afterwards removed into tbe 
new church of Ely by Abbot Richard, — a solemn and imposing oeremonT. 
Edgur Atheling, and some of the English nobles, having previonJrf 
defended the ihle of Ely against William the Conqneror, that wariike 
prince paid a visit to the convent, and made an offering at the alttf of 
2^t. Ethcldreda,' which is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Etheldreda. 

The foundation of tbe present Cathedral Church of Ely was laid in the 
reign of Henry the First, son of William ; and history, which gives is 
the accurate date of each portion of this interesting structure, assigns the 
latest part of the building to the year 1534. The removal of tlie ohoVy 
which took place in 1770, was a very great improvement. The orvinBl 
choir containiMl the relics and shrines of St. Etheldreda, Sexboiga, &m^ 
liilda, and Withburga; it was bounded by a stone screen, and niebes 
still remain in the columns to mark the place whence it was removed. It 
is said that IVishop Mawson had agreed with an artist to fill the window 
of the choir with modern stained glass. The middle light of the five 

' Miliaria Cathedral of Elj. 

* Gough's Sepalchral Monuments, from Malmesbury de Geatls. 

' Dugdale. 
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to bare ooDtained a whole-length figure of St Etheldredaf and below it 
the rojal arms : the others were likewiae to bare had their embelliah- 
inents. This agreement was made not long before Bishop Mawson's 
death. He bad advaoeed a oonsiderable earn of money, and sufficiently 
provided by bis will for the rest. The artist, bowerer, was unable to 
fttlfil his contract ; a part had, however, been acoomplished, and was pat 
wp. The heads of St Paol and St. Etheldreda were completed, which are 
in two windows in a room at the Deanery. 

Later improTements, even in oor own times, have been made in this 
noble edifioe. A magnificent painted window was presented to it by the 
Bar. Bowyer Sparke, one of the canons of the church. It occupies the 
south-east angle of the lantern, and is of noble dimensions, being forty 
feet in height. It is 'designed to commemorate the foundress, by repre« 
scntations of her marrisge, and of hor consecration as abbess ; whilst the 
lour great lights of the window contain, under gorgeous canopies, the 
figures of Etheldreda as Queen, her father Anna, King of the East 
Angles, her first husband Tbonbert, King of the Ginrii, and her second 
husband Egfrid, King of Northumberland : in the second row, she ap- 
pears as Lady Abbess of Ely, with Wilfred, Archbishop of York, by 
whom she was consecrated, and her successors in the ffOTemment of the 
monastery, Sezburga and Ermcoilda. This groat and beautiful work was 
eompleted by Mr. William Wailes, of Newcastle, in little more than 
three months, at a cost of 600/.^ 

The lover of English antiquities will linger with deliffht, to trace, in 
<< that beautiful part of the building called the 'Octagon/ several of the 
most important historical passages in the life of the pious Etheldreda* 
These events are depicted upon small clusters of very slender columns, 
which connect the arches of this part of the building. Beginning at the 
right side of the north-west arch, the first of these represents her re- 
luctant marriage with Egfrid; the second, her taking the veil in the 
Monastery of Coldingham; the third, her pilgrim's stafiT taking root 
while she slept by the way, and bearing leaves and shoots; the fourth, 
her preservation, with her attendant virgins, on a rock surrounded by a 
miraculous inundation, when the Kins pursued her with bis knights, to 
carry her off from her monastery ; the fifth, her instalment as Abbess 

"^ilUr's Cmthedral of Ely. 

**The Mine liberal benefactor f Mr. William Wailes] proposes to present another 
panted window, bj the same artist, to the south transept, and the ohnrch is like- 
wise indebted to him for originating, bj a noble gift, the restoration of the tontlH 
west transept, which has added so greatly to the beaaty of the cathedraL The 
design for the eight great windows at the east end of the eholr, for filling whick 
with painted glaM, the late Bishop Sparke left £1600, is nearlv eompleted. Mr. 
A. B. Hope has undertaken to restore one of the pinnaeles of the east end of the 
ehnrch ; Ladj Mildred Hope to restore the beautiful oroes in the eastern gable, 
and the crocketting which leads up to it ; and Mr. H. R. Erans, who has been to 
long and to honourablj connected with the chapter, as tteward of the manors, 
Ac., has undertaken to defraj the eipense of opening and restoring the great 
Untem of the western tower, which is now concealed bj a plaster Tanlt to the 
floor of the bell-chamber, and of thus bringing into tIsw the most beautiful tjs- 
tcra of Norman arcading which is to be found m any cathedral in this kingdooL** 

24 ♦ 
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of Ely ; the sixth, her death and burial ; the seventh, a kgendarj talt 
of one Brithstan, delivered from bonds by her merits, after she was 
canonized ; the eighth, the translation of her body. 

<< There jet exists in Ely Cathedral, a relic of very greet entiqaity ; it 
is the lower part of a stone cross with its square pedeeteli found Daey 
years ago at Iladdenham, in the isle of Ely, and placed by Mr. Bentham, 
historian of the building, in the west end of the southern uale, under an 
arch in the wall. The inscription on the pedestal is very legible. 

'^ Tbis cross was erected to the memory of Ovin, the steward and minister 
of Queen Etheldreda, a monk of great merit, who had aoconpanied Iwr 
from the province of the East Angles ; and the cross itself ia anppond 
to be a work of the latter end of the seventh, or the very beginning ef 
the eighth century." ' 

' Description of Ely Cathedral; Brit Sancta. 
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Ladj £▼»— lUiriAM with the mo of PendA— Tb« Qat«n Uket Ui« Ttil ia h«r 
busbapd MerowBid*8 life— She fonndt the Abbej of Minttre, to atone for the 
nurder of her brothen bj Egbert — ** The Deer's eoune** — Plent ihm — Pate 
of Thunor the morderer — The humilitj of Mildred — Leobgitha's Tertee— Gold 
and filTor ink— The Abbeee Badburge — ^The lettera of 8t fionlfaee to the plovs 
Abbess— The Danes— Mildgitha retiree to Ettrej— Eetrej Govt— The eepol- 
ehrcs of the mnrdered princes th er e M ildborga and her fatfier— Their UMaba 
in the Abbej of Wealock. 

DoMPNKVAy or DoiDOeTt, appean to be a Bomao abbreviation of I^ady 
Eva, or Domina Eva/ of wbich ao inataDoe oocnra u tbe name of Julia 
I>omDa, wife of Sereraa. Ermenbarga, ETa, or BooirneTai are med in- 
diacrimiDatelj for the Queen of Merowald, aon of Penaa, in our biatoriea : 
aa there ia another Ermenborga, Qoeen of Egfrid, thia abbremtion ia 
adopted to diatinffuiab ber from otbera. Ermenred Clito, King of Kent| 
bad bj bit wife Oalate, daughter of King Anna, another daughter beaidea 
I>onipneTa, who waa called likewiae Ermenborga,' and one oafied Eormeo- 

E'tha, both of whom became nana : hia aona were called Ethelred and 
tbelbright* 

Merowaldi who waa deatined to marrr Domnera, waa King of Hera- 
fordahire, or the West Hecanaa/ over wnich he had reigned Uiree jeara. 
Both this prioceaa and her oouain Ermenilda seem to have been given by 
their pareota in marriage to the Mercian prineea, aona of Penda, in the 
hope of securing a friendahip between that rojal hooae and the East 
Anglian. 

At thia period the kingdom of Kent had arrived at the l^eit pinnacle 
of greatnesa : the glorioua Ethelbert and hia amiable eonsort had trans- 
mitted their virtoea to their descendants. The alliance of the roval fiunilj 
of Kent wu aought with aviditj bv the other princea of the Heptarehv. 
It has been seen that the Princeaa Enfleda had married Oawy of North- 
nmberlandf and Etheldreda, the aiater of Sexborga and Oalave, became 
the wife of Egfiid. Doumeva and Ermenilda united the kingdoma of 
Eaat Anglia, Kent, and Meroia. Theee matrimonial alliancea are, in &ot| 
a key hy which alone the hiatorj of the Saxon Hepterohj can be pro* 
perly understood. 

Id ipito, however, of her marriage, and, it is said, bj the consent of 

* Written iadiseriminatelj, Dnmnona, Dompaeaa, Dormenilda, and Dormea- 

gylJa, 

* Ebbe or Eaba, Eva or Qaffe, as the name is spelt indUTerentlj in the same 
SeioD manuscript; it is sometimes written Badbnrge, Idaborga, and Klbarg; St. 
Eh\m it also at timea conTerted into 8t Tabbe.— .^mI^. 

' Speed, Rapin. * Lappeaberg*s Anglo-Sajums. 

(SSI) 
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ber husband, Qacen Domncya assumed tbe religiouB Teil : ' it Appean that 
•sbe became Abbess of Minstrc, in Tbanet, aoout the jear 670, ffiog 
Merowald being yet upon the throne. The circamstanees which oeei- 
sioned the erection of this famous monastery are remarkable; and m 
Domncva was herself the foundress and first abbess, thej beloDg etpftUDj 
to ber history. 

The two brothers of Queen Domnera had been oomnitted hj their 
dying father, Ermenred, to the care of their uncle Ereombert, Kins of 
Kent, who, as long as he lived, fulfilled the sacred trust reposed in nhi 
with the honour which might have been expected from so ezeenent a 
prince ; but when he died, his power, and with it the guardianship of 
the young Ethelred and Ethelbcrt, who were still in their minority, de* 
volved on his son Egbert, who recarded these princes, his eousina, as 
. dangerous rivals to his power. He is accused of baring employed a 
Thane, named Thunor, to put the orphans to death ;' and to present dii* 
covcry of the crime, directed that their bodies should be interred beneatk 
the royal throne in the palace of Estry, in Thanet, the place where they 
were usually residing under his protection. Heaven, bowoTOTi would ool 
permit such a crime to escape detection, nor suffer Egbert to pursue is 
security his guilty career. It is related that a miracnlous light, MSai 
on the spot where the bodies of the ill-fated brothera had been depoaiM 
by their murderer, revealed their holy relics ; and the alarmed monaRh 
was induced, by the united representations of St Theodore, Archbiikp 
of Canterbury, and St. Adrian, Abbot of St. Augustine's, whose eounciB 
were seconded by the clamours of the people, to send into Mereia to wtA 
pardon of Domneva, Queen of Merowald, the sister of bis TietiBS, Ar 
tbe heinous crime he either perpetrated or permitted, and to offer to 
indemnify ber for their loss by the usual Weregild, or compensation te 
murder.* 

The custom of paying a blood-fine, called Weregild or ManU^t, dad not 
belong solely to the Saxons Compositions for murder existed among the 
Jews, and also the Greeks, as is apparent from Nestor's speeeb Is 
Achilles, in the Iliad ; and even till a recent period among the natives of 
Ireland the same custom prevailed, the price of a man's head heiog 
termed by them his eric* Spencer, in his ''View of the State of Ir^ 
land,'' writes thus of these cases of composition for murder: ^Thfb 
Brchon, that is, their judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the friends of the party murdered which prosecute the action, that the 
malefactor shall give to them, or to the child or wife of him that is dsis^ 
a recompense, which they call an Eriach ; by which rile law of thcin 
many murders amongst them are made up and smothered. And Ail 
judge being, as he is called, the Ijord's Brchon, adjudgeth, for the mosl 
part, a better share unto his lord, or the head of that sept (or fiunily), 
and also unto himself fur his judgment, a greater portion, ihui unto the 
plaintiffs or parties grieved." 

On the arrival of Queen Domneva in Kent, Egbert appeared heilBfa 
her in a very sorrowful manner, imploring her pardon, and laying befcie 

* Drit. Sancta. * Sax. Ohron., Sim. Donelm. 

> Butler. « Sir John Daviea. 
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ker a great manj rich presents. The Qaeen generouslj pardoned her 
rojal couain, but declioed accepting anj of his offerings : her request to 
hiiD was, that he would grant her a place '* in Tenet,'' where she might 
baild a monastery in memory of her two brothers, with a competent main- 
tenance, in which she might, with the virgins devoted to God and obliged 
to her, pray to the Lord to pardon and forgive the King for their murder. 
Egbert asiteutinKy asked the Queen ''how much land she desired to 
have V* who replied, '' only as much as my deer can run over at one 
course." This being accorded, the animal was let loose at a place called 
Westgate, in presence of the King, and many of his nobles and people, 
who ail crowded towards the spot where the deer was led in expectation 
of the event. Among the spectators was Thunor, the King's agent, and 
the real murderer of the Princes, who cried out that Domneva was a 
witch, and the King a fool for suffering so noble and fruitful a soil to be 
taken from him by the decision of a brute. Whilst the King and others 
around him were diverted with seeing the deer run, '< this man endea- 
Toured to put her by, with riding across and meeting her.'' While thus 
endeavouring to defeat the pious object of Domneva, the wrath of God 
fell on him; for, as some say, ''the earth opened and swallowed him," 
or, as we may with greater credibility receive it, " a fall from his horse " 
ooeasioned his death ; the spot being ever after called " Thunor's Leap," 
while the place where he was buried yet bears the name of this wretched 
man. At the sight of the signal judgment which had fallen on Thunor, 
the King is said to have " verv much feared and trembled." ' 

Thunor's Leap was, according to Lewis, the old chalk-pit, which he 
fopposes to have been first »unk when the Abbey and Church of Minstro 
were built^ the bottom of which, in process of time, became overgrown 
with grass, when the crafty monks invented this fiible to frighten the 
poor people of the neighbourhood. Immediately adjoining this spot for- 
merly stood a beacon, it beins some of the highest land in that hjcality, 
and It was here that King Egbert had taken up his position, in order that 
he might be able to see the deer run almost all the way.' " The Deer's 
Coarse," as it is called by the monks, was nothing more than a Ivnch or 
balk, cast up as a boundary, to divide the two capital manors of Minstro 
and Monkton, in the island, and very probably exbted even before tho 
former was granted to Domneva. 

" The tame deer of the Queen was to obtain for her royal mistress as 
much land as it could run over at a breath ; the ^vourite animal having 
finished her course, from one side of the island to the other, and run over 
in length and breadth forty-eight plough lands (or ten thoui^and acres), 
followed the Lady Domneva, while the King, on his part, returned tbauks 
to Chribt Jesus, and surrendered to his illustrious cousin the whole tract 
of laud which the dec-r had run over; St. Theodore, the devout Adrian, 
and others who were present, haUowing the gifi with their blessing."* 
This doDstion Egbert afterwards confirmed to the ecclesiastical posterity 
of lX>nineva by charters, recorded in the book of St Augustine's,* to the 
infringers of which he added a frightful curse. 

• rbron. of Thorns. • Levis. " Thomt, Wseter. 

• Wee? er had himself seen these oharters, as he assarts us in his work. 
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DomDCTa accordingly foanded her new minsteri d ed ica t iiig it to At 
Blessed Virgin Mar}', and to the name and bonoar of her Biiidt»d 
brethren.* A differcucc of opinion ezista as to the exact data of tliefan- 
dation, some saying it was commenced in 664 and oompletad in 670, 
others that it was commenced only at the latter year.' It Iim anm beaa 
doubted whether Queen Domneva herself ever mled the ettaUidMMQt 
Drayton says she passed the residue of her days— 

** Immonaster'd in Kent, where first she breathed the i4r;'* 

yet we afterwards trace her as preBident of another religions ccmmn w ty 
in Mercia. It is, however, highly probable that on the compIetUMi of the 
structure, Domneva superintended it until the arrival of her dangbter, Sl 
Mildred, who had been sent to France, to the Monastery of Gfaellea, for 
her education, that she might be fitly prepared to govern the edifice of bcr 
mother's foundation.' All things being made ready for her, Mildred wn 
sent for, as the person most fit for the situation of abbess ; and on bcr 
arrival the Mercian Princess was consecrated to that holy office bj Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, having previoosly taken the Teil at dw 
Monastery of Chelles. Seventy young women at the same time reoeiiel 
the nun's veil, to form a community for their royal mistress, having bees 
selected cither from birth or merit. Among the nomber wss Ermengilhii 
the aunt of Mildred, who was afterwards so moch renowned tat psetj tint 
her tomb, about a mile distant from the monastcryi became a fiTCvill 
resort for devout pilgrims.* 

Mildred behaved with so much humility amongst her fellowen sad 
pupils, as rather to make herself their servant than their mother sad 
mistress ; for she desired more to be loved than to be feared ; and mneh 
more effectually brought her sisters on the way of religions perfection bj 
her example than by her authority.* This abbess was oelcbtaled m a 
saint after her death, and in her honour two parish chnrehes in Londoa 
were dedicated, St. Mildred's in the Poultry and Sl Mildred's in Bkeid* 
street. According to Wilson's English Martyrology, St. Mildred £sd ia 
G74 ; but this is an error, for she was not till after that Abbess of IGn- 
ster, and her name is to be found subscribed in the Gonncil of Bedfl^ 
hnm, A. D. 694.' This great council was held by THthred, Sag of 



* Uutler, Weever. 

* Dugiiale, Thorne. Leiand is wide of the mark In naming 6M» aad 
who RAJS Queen ErmcDborga (or Dompneva^ lived A.D. 590; these 
as Dugdale remarks, bare been long before ner time. 

' Tbe Churcb of Minster is the most ancient stmctare in the Idaad of ThasfL 
and has three aisles ; in the choir are eighteen collegiate stalls ; on the fleer m 
the church, and under tlie porch, are soveral large flat gray ea tuaea, of vety gnSl 
antiquity ; on the top of the spire of the steeple was fbrmeriy a globSB absvs 
which rose a cross, covered with lead, and upon this a vane, sovmonBted ly a 
croiis of iron, emblem of the power and saperioritj of Chriatianity orer the earthy 
but these fancied monuments of idolatry were remoTed in the year 1647. by OM 
Calmer, a rigid Calrinist, who had obtained the seqaestration <^ the UTiiig by Iks 
refusal of Dr. Casaubon to take the coTenant — DuffdaU, Mlnstar waa 
called St. Mildre<rs Monastery. — Weeotr, 

* LiTes of Saints. * Spell 
' Hiit of the Church of Great Britain, 1674. 
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Kent, and Berthwald, Arehbinhop of Canterbarj, and in it many things 
were concluded in favoar of the Church. Five Kentish abbeasGS were 
prefKsnt on the occasion, and not only subscribed their naoaes and crosses 
to the constitutions concluded therein, but their subscriptions were placed 
not only before and above all presbyters, but also shore that of Botrcd, 
• bishop present in the council. These abbesses' names are worthy of 
record ; they were Mildred, Etheldreda, JEte, Wilnolde, and Hereswide. 

That writing was a female accomplishment in the Saxon times, appears 
from a letter to St. Boniface from Lcobgithay a nun of St. Mildred's 
Monastenr under Eadburga, aister of Domneva, the Abbess who sue* 
needed Buldred. From I^bgicha's letter, it seems that it was customary 
fbr the nuns not only to read but to write Latin : she oonclndes her letter 
bj saying, '' Beneatn are some verses which I bare ftriven to compose 
ftooording to the rules of poetic tradition, not with conBdent boldness 
offering them, but desiring to excite your superior mind, and ask your 
aid. This art I learned from the ingtUntion of Eadlmrgay who cease 
kssly TeraitKes the sacred law." The following is a tranalation of the 
lines in question by a modem author of talent :'— 

••Oh! may the Almighty, all>oreatiof King, 
Who in his Father's kingdom shinos in U^t 
Ineffable, to thee aye safety hriag. 
And grant thee endless joys in glory bright'* 

Golden ink was used by the Anglo-Saxons, and sometimes silver ink. 
Their red ink wss made of Termillion or cinnabar; sometimes mann- 
soripts were written with purple ink, and capital letters with an ink oom- 
posed of Termillion and gum. The black ink used by the Saxons in 
England during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, presenred its 
original blaoknesa much better than that used in succeeding ages. 

Eadburga was abbess of St Mildred's Minster from the death of thai 
princess till the year 751 ; and to her many of the letters of Bonifiioe 
wn addressed. This Tenerable prelate, who was a natiTe of Weasex, had 
beam sent over as a missionary into Germany, to prsaek to the idolaters 
thers ; Eadburn watched over him with a solidtnde truly maternal, and 
tlm excellent Boniface exhibila in his oorrespoodenee with the royal 
abbess every token of esteem and respeet In one of his letters he stj^ 
her '' the most honorable maiden, and most belored Lady Eadburga, dis» 
tinguished for the wisdom of her monaatic goTcmment" ' In one of the 
eaniest epistles. Boniface styles bimself ^ an humble deacon," and soli- 
cits the lady-abbess to accept some oinnamoa and frankincense, and • 
ft/rfr pfn,* In the 28th of this collection of Bonifiwe's letters, also 
nddreaaed to Eadburga, the Bishop entreats her to write the Epistles of 
8t Peter tM leiiert of gcldy <' to inspire carnal men with the greater re- 
spect to that apostle," whom he calls the patron of his mission. 

8t Eadburga buUt a new ehuroh in honor of St Peter and St. Piul, 
and as soon as it was oom|^ted, eaused the body of St Mildred to be 
tnuudated into it^ It was, together with that of Eadburga, in 1055, 



• Miss Uwraoea. Bee •• Raeords of WoaMS jiT Kaglaiid.'* 

* Boaiiheii Epist * Lawrence's Hist of Wometi. * Betler, Brit 
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translated to Canterbury, where thej were . deposited in St Gregory's 
Church, by Archbishop Lanfranc* 

According to some writers, St. Mildred's Monastery was entirely de- 
stroyed by the Danes in 978, but another account, given by Thonie, fixes 
its destruction in the year 1011, at the time of Sweyn's invasion. 

Mildgitha, the sister of Mildred, retired to the Monastery of Eastry, 
not far from Canterbury, which Egbert had himself built to atone for 
his crimes.' At a subsequent period Eastry, the manor of which Egbert 
had vested in the Church, was given to Christ Church, Canterbary, by 
Ethelred the Unready, for the support of the monks' kitchen.' An 
ancient tradition affirms, that the altar-tomb, placed at the cast end of 
the little chapel which belonged to Eastry Court, was the aepnlchre ia 
which the bones of the two murdered brothers of Queen DomneTs vcii 
enshrined, and over which a light constantly hovered. 

The three sisters, Mildred, Mildgitha, and Milbnrea, fonndreas of the 
Abbey of Wenlock, in Shropshire, were all canonised. 

The body of King Mcrowald, which had been encloaed in a wall of 
the church of the Abbey of Wenlock, was found at the aame time as 
that of his daughter, Milburga.* Domncva, who is called ''the Tirtnoas 
mother of three virgin saints/' had only one son by Merowald, who did 
not survive his infancy ; so that his crown devolved on his younger bnh 
ther Mercelyn, son of Penda, who likewise dying without iasne male, the 
little kingdom of HerefonL<hire became re-united to the powerful teiritflij 
of Mercia. 

Queen Domncva survived her husband many years, and is freqaeadj 
mentioned by our historians. Besides the Monastery of Minster, thii 
Queen was foundress of a nunnery at EbbHflcet, in the isle of Thueft;' 
but it was at Gloucester that she spent her remaining years after her 
widowhood. 

' A deed of King Edward the Confessor, confirming certain priTilegas to Iks 
Church of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, runs thus : — 

** Wherefore, I, Edward, king, by the grace of the King of Knga, aad priass 
of the Angles, after long bftni«hmcnt being retamed to my kingdom, by the «0 
of tlie only compassionating God, and sitting again on the throne of my ^tkeny 
do grant and decree that the church which King Ethelbert, at the adviee of As 
blessed Augustine, founded in honour of the Apostles Petar aad Pftol, mad M* 
riched with gifts, in which the bodies of the King himself, and of all the Bishsas 
of Canterbury, and of the Kings, might be placed, t>e fk4e, with all its ^peat 
ages and adjacencies ; seeing that^ indeed, in the same ohareh the abeve-aaasi 
King lies buried, and the Tirgin Mildreth, beloTed of Qod, rests, begottea of Hi 
stock. 1 also, being sprung of the same king's stock, and, by God*o help, ps^ 
scflscd of his kingdom, do deliver up the islt of Thanet, which King xjbtiti 
granted, by here<litary right, to the Tenerable Queeo Domneva (to the mother, ll 
wit, of St. Mildreth, as much as a hind had gone orer in its course, fbr the da^ 
ing of her two brothers, Ethelbred and Ethelbert, whom, by order of the aaas 
king, Thunur, hateful to God, struck down by an uigust death, whom forthwith 
celestial vengeance terribly followed by cutting him oflf." — Tkorn^a 

* Butler*s Lives. ' a. d. 979, Pbilipott 

* Philipps, Bromton, Drayton. ' Speed, Tanner, Dngdalo. 




ETHELBURGA AND FRIDOGITHA, 

QUEENS OF INA AND ETHELAED. 



iBTMion of iTor and Ina — Cooditiont of the CoDq««ror»— M«rri«g« of Etholbnrga 
to iTor — His death, and her marriage to his locceeior, loa — The arch of Tawi- 
too Castle— Ealdbrjht Clito besieged bj Ethelburga— The •• Western Kej of 
the Kingdom"— The Laws of Ina — Gnala — The learned men of Ina*s time— 
The Ab^7 of Olastonbary, and its rioh endowments — Ethelbnrga's pions pro- 
ject — The splendid banquet and the contrast — Its effect on the King— bis- 
covrte of Ethelburga — The Crown resigned — Ethelard— Preparations for a pil- 
grimage to Rome — Departure of the King and Qneea as pilgrims — ArriTal in 
Rome — Religious acts— The Saxon school of Inn al Rome Bomescot— Retnm 
to England of the royal paii>-Death of In»— Ethelborga at Barkin|— Cuth- 
berga, Abbees of Wimboume— Canonisation of the Abbese-Queen— The three 
daughters of Ina— Fridogitha*s liberalitx — Her pietj and pilgrimage— Her 
death and canonisation — St. FrideswSde. 

Ethelburoa, aod her brother Ethelard, the husband of Fridogitha, 
were descended from Cerdio, founder of- the Weei Saxon monarebj. 
Their father was Ethelwald, ton of Cenwaleh| King of Weasez, hj Sax- 
bam, sister of Penda. 

^o adventuroos chieftains from Anoorieay Ivor and Ina, haTiag iR- 
iered into an alliance/ invaded the British coast with a fleet, and oom- 
mitted great devastationsi especially in Weesex, then goremed bj 
Kentwin, son of Kinegils. Ivor, who was son of Alan, King of Bre- 
tacne, having won from Kentwin Cornwall, Devon, and Sommet, was 
orored the peaoeable enjoyment of the oonqnered territories, provided he 
woold allow Kentwin to retain nossession of the renainder of WesKx, 
and would marrr Ethelburga, Uiat prince's eoosin. At the time this 
pfopoaal waa made, both armies were drawn np in each other's right in 
hoiiile array: arms were, however, laid aside oo Ivor^s accepting the 
terms. Ethelburga aocordiogly became the wife of the chief, and Ivor 
sooceeded the fiimons CadwidiiMier, called ** the Blessed," who, after a 
life of war&re, ended his career as a pilgrim to the holy shrine, havinc 
Bamed his reUlive Ivor as his heir, who aoeordinffly took possesrion ot 
Wessex. On his death, in the year 090, both bis kingdom and his 
widow were appropriated bv Ina, hb companion in arms. 

The circumstance of Ethelburga being the -wife of both these princes* 
and the similarity of their names, has oansed some eoofurioo in the not 
a little entangled web of this portion of history, so ooniicting are the 
narratives of the British chroniclers. 

As Ivor, however, disappears early, and Ina b a character of impor* 

* Palgrafe, OeoC of lloamouth. 
26 T (»•) 
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tancc, it is sufficient to know that Ethelburga was his queen, of whon ha 
appears to have been passionately fond. NeverthelM, a ladj is men- 
tioned as his mistress, for whose abode he constructed a building over an 
arch within his castle of Taunton, in Somersetshire, — A fortreas fonndcd 
by him for his own residence, in the year 700, and for the p n ipow of 
securing his conquests against the disaffected nobles of the sunNinding 
district.' This arch the Queen, jealous of her rival, b nid to haTe de- 
stroyed after her husband's death, together with part of the eafltle, to be 
revenged upon her. The statement, however, is apperentlj ermncoaa.' 

The remains of the ancient castle of Taunton, founded bj King Ina, 
are on the west side of the town, and are thus described:' — "Tue oU 
building, being one hundred and ninety-five feet in front, had a drcokr 
tower at each end, of which one only is now remaining. The othtf, 
with the west end, has been long since destroyed, and a large hoose bnik 
in its room, that has been for many years a boarding-school for yoni^ 
ladies. The west end or wing is the shortest, being aixtj-five feet ia 
length, and was lately standing, as it was ori^nally bnilt, alknring iior 
the injuries it had suffered from the cannon of its enemies, or rather Ina 
its greater enemy, time. The whole building had a flat roof, with paiapct 
walls, and embrasures for guns; but part of the roof, within the neaeiy 
of man, has been taken down, and the present erected in its atead. On 
viewing the back part of it, there could be lately discerned some bpsacbaij 
made by cannon, in the old wall, which was judged, from its appeaiaMi^ 
to be part of the castle built about the eleventh century.''* 



Of this edifice Ealdbryht Clito had obtained possession and had 
himself there.' This Saxon chief was one of those pretenders who as 
frequently disturbed the tranquillity of the latter part of King laa's 
reign. The Queen very materially assisted her husband in oppoMg 
them ; she herself laid siege to Taunton, and after compelling Ealdb^ht 
to withdraw into Sussex, levelled the fortress with the gronno. This aH 
probably gave rise to the report of her having pulled down a part of the 
building from other motives. The castle was soon after rebniit and ii^ 
tificd, and denominated the *' Western Key of the Kinodom/' * 



The date of the destruction of Taunton by Ethelbniga, was ▲. D. 721 
or 722, according to the Saxon Chronicle. Ina afterwards directed Ul 
forces against the South Saxons, amongst whom Ealdbryht, after hia d^ 
feat, was wandering in exile; he was finally slain by hia antagonal;* 
when Ina had the satisfaction of witnessing the complete wi eatsMish^eat 
of peace in his dominions. 

To the period of these intestine divisions in Merda maj perhapa h 
referred the building of the ancient castle of Deshorough| in Bndri^ 

* CoUinson. 

^ Sir Benjamin ITammett wrote to Dr. Toalmin, stating that It had l eeway 
been altered by himself into a room, after a lapse of twelve hundred yaars. 

' Dr. Toulmin's History of Taanton. 

* A Bishop of Winchester erected a new castle there aboat the date of the Cm- 

queat. 

* SaxcD Chronicle. * Dr. Toolmin. ' CoUinaon's 
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kftBiihire, which, some think, was named after Ethelbnrga, who is ooea- 
nooallj odled Desbom.* 

The laws which Beae has transmitted to ns of Ina, testify to his cha- 
racter, which appears worthy of admiration : his lea] for religion, and 
desire to promote its interests, are a great feature in these laws. They 
were made at the instance of his father Kenred/ his bbhops Edda and 
Erkenwold, his Ealdormen, and other witas in conneil assembled. One 
of these enjoins the baptism of infiints within a month after their birth, 
under scTere penalties, which penalties are greatly increased if it died 
mibaptited ; another releases a slave from his master's jurisdiction for- 
erer, if be does servile work on a Sunday by his order; a third lays a fine 
en such as should strike in the church ; a nmrth orders the regular pay* 
ment of tithes, with several others of a similar tendency. These laws of 
Ina are thought to have especiallv fovourcd the Britons, placing them in 
as advantageous a position as their conquerors. 

It has been asserted that Ina himself set the example he desired to 
tee followed, of intermarriaffes with the Saxons and British, by espous- 
ing Ouala/ daughter of Cadwallader; but there is so mueh eoofbsion of 
dates rcepectinff this event, that it is difficult to come to a oooclnsion as 
to the facts. Milton, who names the marriage in his history, seems very 
doubtful shout it; and historians are obliged to slur it over, evidently 
not beioff able to give the necessary details.' It was not probable that 
during Efhelburga's lifetime, Ina should have made this allianoe, as 
nothing b recounted of her divorce or resumption of lost dignitv, circum- 
stances very often occurring in these times ; and the name of Ethelburga 
continually occurs throughout the long reign of Ina, both as a sharer of 
bis wariike successes and his domestic peace. It aeems more reasonable 
to suppose, that the similarity of names, and their repetition in the same 
family, may have led the chroniclers into error, than ttiat iniusuee should 
have been done to the wife to whom Ina waa so mnch attaened. 

The great respect shown by Ina to the distinguished scholar who illus- 
trated his reign, St Aldhelm, and also to the eelebrated Winfreth, better 
known as Bonifiiee, proves the worth of his own charaeler, and the supe- 
riority of bis mind.^ Both these great men exercised a powerful and 
salutary influence on the acts of Ina, and both have left names capable 
of giving lustre to any reign. 

One m the most memorable services to the Church, peribrmed by Ina, 
was the rebuilding and endowing the magnificent old British Abbey of 
Glastonbury, which he did for the repose of the soul of a murdered kiniu 
man, and which was a more Christian method of proving his piety than 
the signal revenge he thought himself bound to take oo the murderers. 
Nothing could equal the splendour he lavished on thb favourite building, 
and the riehes he oontinucNl to shower upon it It is recorded that he 

'CaoulML 

• 8— the PreaaUe to bb Lawst *« I, Ina, with the ooaaasi of my tktkm 
CmrwL*' 

' Umbert'8 Arehifts; Wiaehester Chreslde ; Raiberas. 

* WUliaa of MaloMsbvry. 
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adorned the chapels io the most sumptooiiB style; "gnushng ud 
plating them over with two thousand six hundred and Ibiij poond^ vtigkl 
of silvcri and erecting an altar which he ornamented with tmo hvidm 
and sixty-four ponnda weight of gold ;" besidea this the ehslipei, cwsef% 



candlesticks, and robes, embroidered and enriched with gSBS and euvn^ 
of the most elaborate description, were innumerable. 

Baldred, a sub-king of Wessex, almost equal to himself in power and 
riches, Tied with Ina in gifts to this world-famous mcmaateiT ; and the 
names of Ethelbursa and Ethelhard appear in the chatters of 725|- 
latter styling himself '' the Queen's brother.'^ ' 

Ina and his Queen also granted donations to Old Sanim, 
some records contained in the Bodleian and Cottoniaa Libnries^ 
to have been immediately under the protection of the Saxon 
The following record ia very curious, as it probably informs us of the only 
churches there in those early times ; it begins thus : ' '' I, Ina, Unb te 
the salvation of my soul, grant unto the churoh of St Jamaai in Sr» 
byrig, the lands of Fokenbam, for the use of the monks sening God in 
that church. Whoever shall presume to infringe thia nj annifcsBSib 
let him, in the day of judgment, be placed on the Idit hand of Chri•^ 
and receive the sentence of damnation with the deril and hia ai^gria." 
Then follows the grant of Ethelburga, his consort, to the nnnnsiy af 8i 
Mary, in Samm : << I, Ethelburga, wife of Ina, king, ftoi, ftr Ina flda^ 
tion of my soul, grant to God, and the nuns serving God in dia 
of St. Mary, in Saresbyrig, the lands of Beddingtoo, with thor 
ages, &o,'* 

Ethelburga had, for a length of time, endeavoured to 
husband, then in the decline of life, to relinquish the oonoema af the 
world, and receive the habit of a monk. The Kinff at laal, after n Is^f 
and fortunate reign of thirty-seven years, laid aaide his regal dtgu^^ 
through her exhortations, aided by the effect produced on hia mind by IM 
iugcnious device with which they were accompanied. 

The following incident, important in its resultSi is uognlarij ehsia» 
tcristio of the time : — The royal pair one day paid a visit to one of tkar 
country residences, where a splendid banouet awaited their airifal, vhiih 
was served with all the pomp and splendour attendant on r^gal luamg- 
Ethelburga resolved to convert this occasion to a useful moial 
on the subject nearest to her heart As soon as the King and 
with their cort^, had departed, the festive hall waS| by her 



scattered with filth and rubbish ; while on the very body lately apai^ 
priated to their own repoee, was plaoed a swinish litter. SoaineljW 
the travellers proceeded two miles on their road than Bthalbaigja mail 
an excuse to return, and Ina, with much courtesy, sisantsd to hsi 
request His surprise was excessive on re-entering the haU| lalsl|y Ihi 
scene of mirth and festivity, to perceive the disgusting change. In sUsat 
astonishment and displeasure he gascd upon the soene befere Ub. 
When informed that it had been so directed by the QaeeUi be danMndsd 

* Ileame's Olastonbary ; Ihigdale. 

* Phillips's History of Old Sanua. 
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Ami Bthelbargm an explaDation of this straoge mjsterj. She smiled, 
wad answered : " Hj lord and hasband ! this is not, indeed, the noisj 
hilaritj of j^sterday : here 'are no brilliant hangings, no flattery, and no 
pansites : here are no tables weighed down with silver ressels ; no exqai- 
sile delieaeies to delight the palate : all these are gone like the smoke 
and wind Have they not already passed away into nothingness F And 
should not we feel alumed who eoret them so mnch, beoanse we shall be 
as transient F Are not all snch things, are not we onraelres, like a rirer, 
hnrrying, heedless and headlong, to the dark oeean of illimitable time F 
—unhappy most we be if we let them absorb our minds I Tbiok, I 
eatnat you, how disgusting those thinss become of which we have been 
so enamoured. See to wnat filthy objects we are attached. In these 
loathsome relics we msy see what our pampered bodies will become. Ah ! 
let us reflect, that the greater we have been, and the more powerful we 
are now, the more aUrmed should be our solicitude; for the greater will 
be the punishment of our misconduct'' ' 

The reflections of Ethelburga, thus strangely prefaced, were by no 
means uneommon in early times, when strong contrasts were often brought 
to bear on worldly pleasure. The singular and impressiTe lesson was not 
thrown away oo the intelligent mind of Ina, who immediately determined 
on what was then held as the highest act of piety, namely, to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome. His first step was to renounce the temporal dignitr 
of his earthW kingdom, to prepare himself for the one immortal. He 
fbrthwith resigned his crown, by will, to his brother-in-law EtheUrd, and 
then made erery necessary preparation for the religious life on which he 
p r o p osed to enter ; as^miog a plebeian dress, renouncing his rank, and 
bring in a private and retired manner with his bdoved Ethelburga, who 
Joyfully aided him in carrying; out his good resolutions. It is even sud 
that, during this period, Ina lived by the labour of hb own hands, as was 
the custom of many of the religious of his times.' 

Ethelburffa accompanied her husband to Rome, assuming a masculine 
habit, probamy for her protection on the journey, and, as is also asserted, 
retaining it on her arrival in that city.' They raided there, not far dis- 
tant from each other, in a poor and private manner, ** unlike, indeed, the 
dignity to which they bad been accustomed, but filled with mutual love, 
eharity, and devotion."^ They passed their time in constant eiercises 
of religion and benevolence ; amongwhich may be mentioned the found- 
ing of the Saxon school by Ina at Rome, for the benefit of such of his 
countrymen who might seek an education in that dty, with a church for 
their service, and to provide convenience for their interment To sup- 
port these foundations, and the English residenls there, Ina is said to 
nave imposed the tribute of a penny on every family in England, which 
was sent to the Papal See under the name of Rome acot, or Peter's 

* WiUiaoi of MalMctbory, S, Tamer. It it to bt remtted tbat tlie pliM wkicb 
WM the tevoe of tbii remoottninee it not potitiTtly meatioaod : oim of laa't 
palAcet and a cattle wtt at Somcrtoo, in Soaicrtettktrt, tlurUea adlct dittaat 
from W«Ut.— C<4tow(Mi. 

• IloBM, Ttaatr. * DiekatU. * Batler. 
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pence J The establisliincnt of thiB tax isi howeTer, moie htqmsaAj 
attributed to Offa than to Ina. 

Some authors state that Ina and his Queen died at Rome; olhen^ &■! 
Ina, returning to England, shut himself up in a doisteri wheve Im anded 
his days. According to Willis, the remains of this glorioos mooanh of 
the Angles repose in the ^middle of the body of the ehareh •! Wdh 
(founded by himself), opposite to the north porch. 

Queen Ethelburga is said to have entered into the AUmj of Bsldig 
after her return, her sister-in-law. Queen Cuthburgay Ida's nrter, but 
abbess of the establishment; and when Cuthburga beoame Abbea of 
Wimbourne, in Dorsetshire, Ethelburga presided over the _ 
of Barking till her death, a^r which she reoeived the hoiMmn of 
zatioo. 

Ethelard was named by Ina his successor, as he had no aialo 
Camden, however, mentions three .daughters of Ina, of whom he 
story similar to that of the three daughters of King Lear, and wludi ■ 
supposed by some of the editors of Shakspeare/ to have •nggBsted lo 1k$ 
immortal bard the subject of his play. Ina b said to hsTo iiM|und dt 
these princesses, on some occasion, not only whether thej lo^od lum thd, 
but whether they would continue to do so during their lives, aboie sU 
others, to which the two eldest swore earnestly that ther would. Bil 
the youngest and wisest of them, unwilling to flatter her nther, tM hae 
honestly, << That albeit she did love and reverence him, and so woeU 
whilst she lived, as much as nature and daughterly duty at the ataort 
could expect ; yet she did think that one day it would oome to pass, that 
she should affect another more fervently, meaning her hnsbandi iriien the 
was married, who being made one flesh with her, as Ood bj oomnswl- 
uient had told, and nature had taught her, she was to cleave fist to, ftr 
saking father and mother, kith and kin." This is all we hear of the 
daughters of Ina, whether by Ethelburga or Goala, and Camden gives it 
from an anonymous authority. 

Ethelard became kioff in 729, trod in the footsteps of his OlnstiioM 
predecessor, and in all his undertakinra was assisted oy his Queen Fmk^ 
githa, who especially distinguished herself by the generosity she dis- 
played in her donations to the Church, on which she bestowed the greater 
part of her own patrimony. The first year of their accession to povcfi 
both the King and Queen liberally endowed the Abbey of Olastonbeiy. 
Fridogitha herself bestowed on it the manor of Bmnantun Tor Bromptoi- 
Kalph), containing within its limits five hides of land, whien remained ia 
the possession of the monks till after the Norman Conquest^ when Kisg 
William gave it to Sir William de Mohun.' 

Among other acts of religious charity, Fridogitha prevailed on her has- 

* Erery family, possessed of goods to the value of twenty pence in Westea, pud 
a yearly tax of a penny as ** King's alms." This tax, collected at f«aminat, wu 
paid to St. Peter and the Church of Rome ; hence it was at first called ** Bmm 
scot," and afterwards ** Peter's pence." [Weever, Blatthew of WettadaslWi 
Dugdale, &c.] 

* Johnson and Sterens. * Collinson's Somerset, iii 606 ; Degdala 
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baod (0 bestow the maDor of TaaotoD on the ehureh of Wiochetter; a 
trulj regal gift, as Tauntoo, at that rery time, was the ehief leat of the 
Mercian aovereigns. Some writers assert TaontOD to hare been the gift 
of Emma, Queen of Ethelred the Unready; hot as it is not named among 
the manors bestowed bj that Queen, it b much more probable that it was 
civen bjr Fridogitha. Ethelard gaye, on his own part, seven manses or 
dwcilioffs for peasants.' This donation waa made rather more than three 
hundred years before the Conaueslof the Normans in England, and b the 
intenral, such a remarkable share of immunities, prerogatiTes, and privi- 
kges were appended to it, as are hardly to be found io the description of 
any other manor in the Norman surrey. 

In 737, Fridogitha undertook a journey to Rome, accompanied by For- 
there, Bishop of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. This prelate is describod ss 
^^a man of praiseworthy erudition, especially in Um Holy Scriptures,*" 
and is numbered among our early writers. On the Queen's return to 
England, she abandoned all her earthly possessions, and deroted herself 
•sclusiTely to the service of Ood. At her death| she was interred in the 
Cathedral of Winchester. 

The daughter of Ethelard, and Fridogithm, who emulated the pkms 
example of her mother, became one cP the saints of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, under the name of St Frideswide. 

' Dogdalt ; Toulmln's History of Taunton. • Matthew of Westminster. 
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Melo-draxnatio legend of Qnendrid« — King Offk Bcreened b7 monUak 
UDknowD crime of PetrenQl« — Exposure in an open boat— StimBdiBg of thf 
beautiftil itranger on the Welsh coast — Meeting cf Oflk and 
cinatioD of the joung King^Opposition of his parents — Th« royal 
— Death of both Offa's parent8--Ofra'B /early deftcieneiM— Sudden 
Beomred*8 wars — His defeat — Offa's dyke — The Emperor rhariamafnt Hil 
letters and presents to Offa — Demand in marriage of Prinee and lYInoBM Ti 
temiption of the friendship of the two Kings — Close of tlia FnmA poiti-» 
Alcuin the Learned — Harmony re-establishecU— The Prineen EadlMrga^ wm^ 
riage — Young Ethelbert, King of East Anglia^Hii propoaal for tka hand iC. 
the beautiful Etheldritha, youngest daughter of Offa— Ezeallcnt i?**nrattltr iC 
Ethelbert — His arrival in Mercia — Omens— ftioh gifts and grand rettana of Af 
bridegroom — Etheldritha, at her window, admires the besn^and 
of herloTor — Quendrida's euTy and hatred — Offa's weleona—TW 
treacherous proposal — The chair of state— The canopy and tht wall — ^TIhi i 
der accomplished — Despair of the bride — Her anathema — 8ht ItavM ha 
father's court — Offa's remorse — Banishment of the guilty Q o aen T ha spsOi 
she took — Robbers— Her deserred fat^->Offa builds catheurale The ahiiae iC 
St Ethelbert— DiTine judgment on Offa's race. 

The history of QueDdrida* has in it bo much of melodruney Uiat| bat 
for the repetition of her story by several chronielen, grest part of it 
would be considered fabulous. It is probable that tha Blonk of St At 
ban's, in his account, has said more than the truth, in order to lenai 
King Offa, the founder of his abbey, from the reproach oft Ibul niiite 
which stained his reign, and has thrown all the odium of a fawftd Mat 
on the Queen ; but other historians tell of her guilt,' and leeoont Wr 
strange adventures, therefore they cannot bo rejected in a Tocoid of Wr 
life. 

Tradition does not acknowledge Quendrida as an Anglo-SazoD,' bat 
insists that she was of Prankish birth, and her name PetroniUa; that fa 
some crime not specified, she had been condemned by Chariomagm^i ~ 
ocrs of justice to be exposed in an open boat, and tent adrift at tbo i 
of winds and waves. The frail bark was borne onwards nntil it 
on the Welsh coast, and there, in an evil hour, the beantifal atnngeA 
balf-lifelc8s body was found, and the fair-distressed conducted to the pr^ 
sence of the young Prince, whose destiny she was to become. She laid 

' The name is variously spelt Drida, Cynedrida, and Cynethiyth ; but tka db 
in British, is pronounced like d, and the above spelling has been adopted as ISH 
difficult to the eye, in this, as in other cases. 

* Roger of Wendover ; Sax. Chron. ; ViU Offn IL 

' Lappenberg, Bromton. 
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ber ftofj artleiBly, and with lean and entreaties for ioeecmr, related how 
she was the Tictim of oonsptrapj, beins of the rojal hoase of Charles 
the Great, whose mind had been poisoned against her ; that she was inno- 
cent of all guilt, and had been most emel^ persecated| the only reason 
for which treatment she traced to her rejeetioQ of the addresses of one 
who was hateful to her. 

Her jouthy her beauty, her eloquence, and her sorrows, immediately 
won the confidence of those who had saTsd her ; and youns Offii's heart 
became at once the prey of her bright eyes, more seducing m their tears. 
Deeply grateful for his oommiMration, she is said to have exclaimed: 
*<God, who frees the innooent from the snares of the wicked, has now 
h^ypily placed me under the wings of your protection, has changed my 
misery to joy, and has made me feel more glad of my exile than I ever 
felt in the land that gave me birth." * 

The fascinated 0£ gave the rescued beauty in charae to his mother 
Maroellina, who, however, it seems, had even in the beginning, some 
doubts as to the truth of her story; but Quendrida, secure or her conquest, 
had no fears, and did not conceal her haughty dispoaitioQ or her proud 
aspirings. AH the remonstrances of both O&'s parents wtre vain, and 
the infatuated Prince made the dangerous waif thrown on hb shores the 
partner of his fortunes, without hesttatioo. '* The match was fiital" to 
both fiitber and mother, who did not live a year after their son's marriage. 

Of Oifa himself strance marvels are related, as that he was lame, blind, 
and dumb from his birth, but recovered all his fiiculties suddenly, when 
the usurper Beomred perMcuted his parents, and oppressed his country. 
Till this tame he was called Winfrith, but the name of Oila waa then 
bestowed on him, because of the similarity of the occurrence to thai 
raoordod of the Danish Offb, or Uffo, son of Wsnrmund, ''King of 
AmcIu."' 

Offi (called the Second) was of the royal house of Wibba, and son of 
an Ealdorman, called Thin^rith ; he appears to have been the nearesi 
relative of King Eanwulf, if not hb srandson, as in one of his charters 
he calls himself. In early life he had oontiniiaUy to eootend with the 
lorbulent chief Beomred, who had usurped the government of Mereta, 
but over whom he at length triumphed ; his dominion was not, however, 
firmly established till Beomred's death, in 757.' 

For a series of years he was occupied in repelling the incursions of the 
Welsh ; and the tamous dyke, known by hb name, was formed bv him, 
from the mouth of the Dm to the Wye, to keep out hb troublesome 
neighbours. It b interesting, in OMny parts of that country, to trace 
remains of the deep boundary, whieh b still desoemibie.^ 

* Bpfd, Viu Offiv, Tamer. • Neaalas, A\tnd of Beveritj, Saxon Cbroaicle. 

* WmUm of MalBMbory. 

* lo tbe yMur 777, Otwtttry was taken bv Ofk frmn the Brit4NM, and the kiaf> 
dom of PowU was redooed to the westero nde of the eelebrmtod ditch still kaowa 
by hit iiAiBo. 

Thit ditch, esllod Clawdd Offa, sxtcndod from the rivrr Wyo, aloog tho oo«h 
tics of Hereford and Radnor, in MontfoeBorTshire, frooi Pwll j Plod, an alo-boase 
oa the road between Bishop's Castle and Ntwtowa ; theaee it passtt aonhwaid» 
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The ocaseless oontentioDs of these times carry the hiitorian in ft paw 
petual circle of bloody wars and usurpations, until he no longer wonoe w 
that the poet-chronicler Milton lost all patience, and exclaimed " Seek 

Dear Mollington Hall, near which is an encampment, eaHed CaeiHHa, bj Bmrno^ 
ton Mill, where there is a moant ; Lunor Park, near Montgomeiy, Forden haata, 
Nantcribba, at the foot of an ancient fortress, Leigbton-hally and Bettiagign 
Church. Here it is lost for fire miles; the channel of tha Sarem probab^ asr* 
Ting for that space as a continuation of the boundary. Just below tha aoaflaz 
of the Belc and the SoTem, it appears again, and passes by tba ehni^aa of Ua» 
d^'silio and Llanymjnech, to the edge of the vast predpitona Mmaat o aa rodki 
From this place, it runs by Tref y Clawdd, over the horse-eonraa on Cate-y-bweh, 
above Oswestry, then above Sellatyn ; whence it descends to tha Ceirlog, nad ikm 
to Glynn, where there is a large breach, supposed to be tha plaaa of iatataHl 
of the English who fell in the battle of Crogen. It then goaa t^ Chirk Caadi^ 
and below Cefn-y-wem, crosses the Dee and the Ruabon-rMd near Plaa Madoe, 
forms port of the turnpike road to Wrexham, to Pentre-byohan where there Is a 
mount ; then by Plas Power to Adwy'r Clawdd, near Minora, by Biymbo; mmm 
the Cegidog river, and through a little valley, upon the aoath Me of Bryaiafkya 
mountain, to Cocdtalwm, and Cae-dwn, a farm near Tr^yddin Chapel, in tti 
parish of Mold (pointing towards the Clwydian hilla), beyond whiah there aaa aa 
farther traces be discovered. It seems probable that Olla imagined that tfai 
Gwydian hills, and the deep valley that lies at their base, wonld aerve aa a eoe> 
tinuance of this prohibitory line t he had carried his arms orcr naaC parts tf 
Flintshire, and vainly imagined that his labours would restrain tlia CaBbriaa 1^ 
roads in one part, and his orders prevent any incursions b^oad thaaa nataial 
limits, which he had decreed to be the boundaries of bis new eonqna stfc **It ii 
obser^-able," says Pennant, "that, in all parts, the ditch is on the WaU sidi; 
and that there are numbers of small artificial mounts, the dtea of aaall $Btt% 
along its course." These were garrisoned, and seem intended for Uie aaaa pa^ 
pose as the towers in the famous Chinese wall -— to wateh the motiona af thrir 
neighbours, and to repel hostile incursions. The folly of this great work appaaiad 
on the death of Offa : the Welsh, with irresistible Airy, despised his toilB, sal 
carried their ravages far and wide on the English marches. Superior fovea eAa 
repelled them. Sanguinary laws were made by the victorious Harold against aaj 
that should transgress the limits prescribed by Offa. The Welshman that was 
found in arms, on the Saxon side of the ditch, was to lose his right hand. 

** There is a famous thing, 
Called Offa's Dyke, that reacheth fkrre in length. 
All kind of ware the Danes might thither bring; 
It was free ground, and called the Britons* strength. 
Watt's Dyke, likewise, about the same was set, 
Between which two the Danes and Britons me^ 
And traffic still, but passing bounds by sleight, 
The one did take the other prisoner streigbt" 

The great dyke and fosse, called Watt's Dyke, is little known, ni 

it is equal in depth, though not in extent, to that of Offa, with whidi it 

fre(|uently confounded. Of the formation of this dyke, as to tisse or 

no authentic information can be found. It runs nearly in a direotion with that 

of Offa, but at unequal distances, from five hundred yards to fbar mllaaL The 

space intervening between the two was considered as free groand, where the 

Britons, Danes, &c., might meet with safety for commercial pnrpooaa. 

Watt's Dyke appears at Maesbury, and terminates at the Dee, below the Abhij 
of Basingwcrk. The southern end of the line is lost in morassy groonds, hat 
was probably continued to the river Severn. It extends its coarse fSrom llaas* 
bury to the Slile Oak ; from tlience, through a field called llaea-y^garreg Lvyd, 
between two remarkable pillars of unhewn stone ; passes by the town, and 
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biekariDgi to nooimt, met often id theta our wrilen, what more worth if 
it than to ebrooicle the ware of kites and crowsy flockiog and fighting in 
the air f" 

*< Nothing/' howeTer, obeerree the learned Lappenburg, ** would more 
raise the ware of OfEs above this oontemptuoos mention of the great epio 
poet of England, than if it were ascertained how far all these obieis were 
infiuenoed bj the mighty mler of the Franks, Charles the Great If anj 
lelianoo can be placed on the monkish biompher, the Kings of Kent, 
previously to the invasion of that state bj Ofia, had applied to Charles 
for aid and protection. The menacing letten of the Emperor were 
nnbeeded bjr the Mercian, and in the course of jean their mutual suo- 
ocss united the lord of the Germanic insular realm with tbe chief of the 
Roman continent Charles sent to Ottkf or as he himself expresses it, 
^ the most powerful ruler of the East to the most powerful ruler of the 
West," manjr oostljr presents, the catalogue of which has been preserved| 
thoogh not that of the presents sent in retom, which to us would have 
been of hr greater interest" * 

In a letter extant of Charlemagne* to Ofia, mentioo is made of a Hunnio 
sword and belt and two silken mantlet. The Emperor oalls the King 
his ^* brother," but this is probably merely in courtesy, and cannot be 
admitted as an argument of his being relaied through his Queen Quen- 
drida, as some have thought 

The friendship of the two courts was interrupted by a discord of some 
moment 

Oeroaldus, Abbot of St Wandrille or Fontenelle, had frequently been 
tmnloyed by Charlemagne in his missions to the oourt of Meroia, This 
prelate was sent thither to demand the hand of Offs's daughter for his 
son Charles. His negotiation was, however, nnsuooessfnl ; for though 
the very friendlv interooorse between the two kiligs had warranted the 
request, Offii refused to grant Eadbursa to the Fre^h prince, unless Ber- 
tha, daughter of Charlemagne, were bestowed oo his own son and soe- 
eessor, l!«gfrid, who is described as being *' the ool^ joy and pride of his 
parents." The desire of OiEs to form a high alliance for his only son 

theoM to Old Otweetry, and by Peatreelawdd to Qobowea, tbe eite of a naall 
fort called Bryn y CafUU, la the parbb of Whittia|toa: mas by Prys Healle aad 
IklmoDt ; croM€s the C«iriog, between BryakinalTt aad Pont 7 Blew forge, mad 
the Vf below Neat ▼ Bel* ; from whence it passes throngh Wyan-etay Park, by 
another Pentreclawdd, to Erddig, where there was another strong fort on its 
coarte ; from Erddig, it runs abore Wrexham, near If elia Pttleeton, by Dolydd, 
Maesgwyn, Rhot-ddn, Croee-oneirat, &e. ; goee over the Alan, aad throagh the 
township of Uai, to Rhjitin, in the oo«n^ of Flint ; above which it Caer Batyn, 
a Bfitiah poet ; from hence it runs by Hope Chvieh, alone the aide of Moleadale, 
which it quite towards the lower part, and torne to Mynydd Syehdyn, Monachlo^ 
near Northop, by Northop Milla, Bryn-moel, Coed y Uja, Nant 7 Flint, Cefn y 
Coed, through the ttrand-fielda, near IIolTweU, to its termination below the Abbey 
of Baaingwerk. A dyke and rampart, nmilar in appearance, aad not unlike la 
name, runs through the eounties of WUts aad Somerset, called Wans I>7ke, 
haps from Owan, a perforetion. [History of Oswestry.] 

* Dr. Lappenberg's History of England uader the Angio-daxoa KiBg% 
lated bj Be^iamia Thorpe, F. 8. A. 

* Wilkins, Malmesbury, Lelaad. 
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and heir was extremelj natnraly but Charlemagne waa indignant at tht 
presamption of the demand. 

It 18 remarkable that this Princess Bertha, her father'a especial &¥oniitey 
was afterwards, or perhaps at that very time, secretly united to Angilbcrt^ 
one of the most learned men of his time, who liecama Abbot of tbo 
powerful Monastery of St. Riquier, in Picardy. Bertha ia dcaeribed as 
beinff ''the softened image" of her great father, in mind, Toiee, aspect 
and bearing.' 

The fathers, therefore, contended for the honour of their respectivn 
priceless treasures ; but Charlemagne's anger seems to haTo been eidtod 
beyond bounds, and he immediately ordered the French porta to be doMd 
against the Anglo-Saxon merchants. Thus all intercoarao between the 
two nations was reciprocally interdicted. There had alwaja been a great 
repuenancc among the Saxon kings to intermarriage with foreigners, of 
which few instances occur prior to the time of Edward the EMer, whose 
sisters contracted splendid foreign alliances. Bertha, Emma, and Judith, 
were among the few solitary instances of a prior date; and alitor Edward 
the Elder was Emma of Normandy, whose tie with Etiielrad was the 
first step to the Norman conquest 

The learned Saxon Alcuin, the friend and confidant of ChariomagM^ 
was despatched to England as ambassador, to restore the broken amity 
of the two realms, which had not been destined to be of long di 
In a letter of Alcuin, quoted by Malmesbury, is the following 
" I know not what is to become of us. Some dissension, which 
have been fomented by diabolical skill, has arisen lately betwoen King 
Charles and King Offii, so that all communication by aea ia forbidden la 
the merchants on both sides. It is said, that I am about to be aent la 
England for the purpose of establishing peace." ' 

Ihe object of Alcuin's mission was accomplished, and hnnnoDj was 
reestablished between the rulers. 

The hand of Eadbuiga, which had been refused to the French Prinea, 
was given to Bertrio, King of Kent, heir-apparent to the thnmo of Kaal 
Angfia, in the event of the death of Ethelbert, a young and amiahk 
prince who yet remained unmarried. The union of Bertrio and Endbwfi 
took place in 787, Aldric, the fiither of that king, being alao aiaftfiatid 
in the government.' 

Ethelbert had resolved to devote his whole life to the aerriee of God| 
and not to enter the married state ; but his courtiera orerruled thb lea^ 
lution, and persuaded him to seek the alliance of some prinoeaa worthy 
of perpetuating his royal race. Ethelbert had heard of the baaatj and 
virtues of Etheldritha, the youngest of the daughters of King (Mb, and 
his friend and confidant. Earl Oswald, stronglv urged him to dwmand htf 
hand. A council was held, at which the uodIcs of Eaat Anslia wore all 
present, together with Laonorine, the Queen Mother. Every pemn 
there assembled, except that royal lady, approtcd of the propoaed mar* 
riage, and it was settled that it should take place. 

* Angilbert's Carolus Magnus. 

* Turner. ' Sax. Chron. and Assarts Life of AlAW. 
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Oo the ptrt of the Merciaoay HmnWrty Arehbisliop of Litohfieldi btd 
suggeetad Etbelbert to Offii at a mitable hnsbtiid for hit daughtoTi uid 
was Mcooded bj UDWooa, Biiibop of Leieettor.' The ezoelleDi ehmeter 
of the Priooe rendered the natch in etery wajdeairable, and the Mercian 
King invited him to hit conrt to celebrate hit noptiala with the fair Ethel- 
dritba. When Ethelbert's propoeal wae thni aoeepled it was lettled thai 
the marriage shoald take place at the lame time at Ihal of her aiater 
Elileda with Ethelred, the Northnmbrian King. The nnptial eeremonj 
for both the rojal couplet wat arranged to be performed at the ancieoi 
Mercian palace of Sotton Wallity near Hertfofd, whither Ethelberi wat 
to repair for the porpoee. 

On the daj prcTioat to that erentfU one when 

••Onr kindred all within the halle, 
The wedding feast arraje ; 
When the toog thall eoand, and the daaee goe revade. 
And the mnaieke merrilie plaje,** * 

the joong King of the Eati Anf;let departed on hit ymntj towaidt 
Mereia, fall of nope and ezpeetationy attended bj n rtlane of hit own 
Dobilitj. In cooformitj with hit vtnal enttooi prior to commencing hit 
jonmej, he heard matt with habitoal attention and devotioD. Loe in 
the erening Etbelbert arriTcd in the neighborhood of Sntton,' wherty 
itttlead of entering the town, he ordered hit tentt to be pitched, thai be 
might patt the night in the open eonntrj. Some Ettt Anglian nobke, 
howcTer, were deputed to proosed to the palace of Ofi^ and annoance hit 
ttmal, with thecante of hit coming, and at the tame time were inttmeted 
to pcetent to the Mercian Kingtoae rich gilb prepared bj Etbelbert, hit 
fntiire too*in*law. Thej were meet graeiootlj rtceifedy and (Mb ngni- 
iM hit approbatioii of the Eatt Anglmn't tnit 

Etbelbert, after a nicht htratted with frightfnl dreamt, whidi teemed 
to forbode tome impending calamitj, tent forward hit diarioCt and padr* 
hortet laden with rich baggage, well-ttored chettt, and proritioiit ; and 
aeeompanied br an immente number of men on Ibol and horteback, fbl- 
lofwed himttl^ with a magnificent band of hit knighit, arran«d in 
due order. The approach Si thit cavalcade wat toon rumoured through 
the town, and at length reached the palace of King Ofiu AtKmgst 
others who were attract to behold the tight wat EtheMriiha, the maiden 
daughter of King Offiu From a window of the loftj paboe of her father, 
ahe beheld the joung King Etbelbert and hit knightt entering the court- 
jard. She marited with a woman't interstl the .ppleodid tneetade, and 
then hastened to her mother to speak to her of the manij bcuntj of 
Etbelbert, of the statelj nobles, the valiant knights, and the wondrous 
fpieodour of his retinae, Queen QuendridA listened to her daughter's 
enthusiasm, and her malice and envj were alike ezciled bj the narrative. 



' Thii lee was rvmored f^m Dorohester to Leieester la 787. It eveutnal^ 
merged into the present Lineola Mshoprie. 

* ** The Oreye Baron,'* from Do^astoa's Legeadaiy Ballads. 

* Offs bsd another rojal residenoe at Tamworth, where his suecssson» KlawuU^ 
B«omwnlf, and Bvthred, afterwards resided. 

26 
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She had opposed the marriage from the firsts dislikins Ethelbni for hii 
religious devotion ; for, heing an unbeliever herwlf, Ciiristuiii ob w ir a neef 
were hateful in her cjes. She had been deeply mortified that her dngb- 
ters should have been unable to form foreign uliances, and had even per^ 
Bccutcd the Archbishop of Litchfield and the other Uahopa, beeaaae, ia 
the marriages she sought for her other daughters, they had oppond her 
policy, as ruinous to Mercia ; and now nothing could exeeed her vexaliM 
when she found that she was likely to be foil^ in her last ezpeetatkn; 
meanwhile Offa, delighted to receive Ethelbert, his daughter'a bridegrooB, 
bestowed on him a paternal embnice, accompanied with the worda, ** Wel- 
oome, my son; welcome, my son-in-law, welcome! Yon shall heocefbrth 
be regarded as my favourite child I" Quendrida atood aloof, behddng 
the joy of the meeting with a scowling brow, and reT^Ting in her nnad 
how to make Ethelbert feel the effects of her reaentment. 

Unsuspicious of her designs, Offa afterwards repaired to hie wife, la 
ascertain when it would be convenient to her that her danghter^a ■a r riag i 
should be celebrated. It was then that Quendrida apc^e aa fbllowa ^^ 

'* The subject is one which requires very grave consideration. Ton ara 
well aware that the pcttv princes of the EUsi Angles have long dcaned M 
obtain dominion over the JMercians. You have fiodl knowledge of tht 
hereditary enmities, and the mutual injuries inflicted npon mA oilier hf 
both these kinsdoms ; and now I am greatly deceived, if ambition rathtf 
than affection has not attracted Ethel^rt to this conrt Maniaae is the 
pretext, friendship the cloak, which have served the pnrpoee of ue keaa 
spy, who would judge for himself the weakness that aceompaniea yM 
advanced years, and the best means of insuring your deatmeCion. Tea 
should regard your guest, not as a lover, but as a hoetile commander; fbr 
it is in the latter capacity he has appeared before yon, aooompanied hf 
numbers of soldiers, large enough for -an army — ^too laige for the 
of peace. 

** Suppose he marries your daughter, and that aoch ia the aole 
of his coming ; then by right of that marriage he will regard hi: 
as your heir, and entitled to succeed yon on the throne. Aa an im- 
patient heir, he will daily wish for your death ; and all thai jon now 
peacefully enjoy, he will constantly seek for, and aa aednlonaly atnuj^ 
to acquire. You prepare a rod of chastisement fbr yonrmlf ; jon nol 
together the whip with which you will hereafter be beaten, if jon give M 
one like this, pretensions to bo your successor. Make him yonr aon-in- 
law, your life is in peril, and your crown in danger; or if ufe be lo^g 
spared to you, it must be passed amid the terrors of fear ; yon mrchwgi 
the independence of a free king in your own dominions for the Iremhtiag 
timidity of an Eastern slave. 

" Suppose, on the other hand, that yon now reject hia allianeei and 
that you allow him, justly offended with the treatment he haa exp^ 
rienccd, to withdraw from your kingdom, there can be no donbft that yon 
expose yourself to as great a danger as that which yon denre to eampe. 
He now knows the roads of your kingdom — he reqoirea no apy to tdl 
him what parts of it are the most accessible for hia troona — how ilean 
be best assailed, or what are the points on which yon will rely ibr yonr 
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dtfeooe. He has teen tod has noted joor ige and joar infirmitj ; and 
all be hat to do ii to make aa a pretext for hoatilitiee, the affront to which 
joQ haTe subjeeted him, and on the inatant he proclaima war, he begina 
the cicstruction of jonr kingdom, and deprirea joa of life. 

** There is bnt one of two modea of eacaping from the danger and per- 
plexitj entailed npon jon bj the coming of thia gueat ; either he will in 
a abort tinte eauae jonr death, or too now moat eauae his — in mj mind 
a jost and fitting pnniabment fbr his preanmption." 

When Qaendrida finiahed speaking, Offii sighed deeply, and after eon* 
aideriDg for a few momenta, anawered her thos : — 

** Your diacoorse haa, in aooth, convinced me that I am rednced to a 
dangeroos and pitiable plight ; for I plainly aee that on this side there it 
imminent peril, and on the other irretrievable infiimj.' Far, far, how- 
ever, be from me the detestable crime that yon suggest ; a crime which, 
if once committed, would bring eternal opprobrium npon me and my 



He quitted her preaence, and aoon after rejoined hia royal goest with 
•a appearance of tranquillity which covered the real anguish which 
preyed npon hia mind. A magnificent banquet waa served, with ooatly 
wine,' accompanied by muaic, ainging, and dancing. The two Princes 
sat down together to the entertainnMUt, and the day paased away in Joy 
and merriment. Bnt Qnendrida, with " murder in her amile,'' mean tine 
had prepared a tragic ending to the aoene. Close by the couch which 
Stbelbert waa to occupy at night, she caused a magnificent throne to be 
pboed, over which waa erected a royal canopy, the aidea of it deoorated 
with rich hangings. Beneath this chair of atate there waa a deep welL 
Such waa the contrivance on which she had decided, and having aeen thai 
all waa sure, ahe joined Offii and Ethelbert in the banqueting halt 
There, entering into a lively converaation, ahe after a tioM inquired of ths 
unsuspicioua Ethelbert — *' Will you not come, my aon, and visit ths 
Baiden who ia to be united to you in marriage ? She anxioualy awaits a 
▼iait from you in my chamber, and will, no doubt hear with pleasure ths 
worda of love, when pronounced by her intendedPhuaband." 

Ethelbert roae at once and attended Qaendrida to the fiital spot, whence 
hia attendants were at the aame inatant excluded. The Princess waa not 
there, aa her expectent lover had auppoaed, but Queodrida, turning aud- 
denly round, aaid : ** Seat vourself there, my aon, until ahe arrives." 
The young King obeyed, and the moment he took hia aeat on the throne, 
tlie phuform on which it waa erected gave way beneath him, and in a 
maaa fell with him and upon him into the gulph beneath,' where, by the 
aid of aasasaina concealed in the neighbouring apartmente by the Queen, 
he waa speedily suffocated; for Qnendrida aided her confederatca by 
fiinging on the unfortunate Prince the pillowa, bedding, hanging, and 
toprstry, lest the sound of hia dying groana and ahrieka ahould l^ray her 

* Bromton. 

* Wio« was said to be "the drink of the alden and the wlaa,** awl onlly se«i a 
the Ubles of the great 

" Tb« Moak of 8t AltMsa, kti 
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crime. To complete the deed, the icaroelj lifeleM bodj 
by the order of the relentless Qaendrida. 

That this horrible act was entirely perpetrated by the Qoaan witkoat 
the knowledge of O&i appears the more nQlikely, nnee it is oeitm tkil 
he immediately after invaded East AngUa, and annexed it to Ui am 
dominions, which would seem to betray the motive of the deed.' 8e 
suddenly, indeed, did he march thither, that no meararee oonld be likei 
for its defence, and it was added easily to his other eonqneati. 

The innocent bride £theldritha, becoming snddenlT eoneeioaa ef the 
horrible truth, in the midst of the general constematioii whieh filled the 
palace had yet found time to convey warning of her parent'a Ueeulwiy te 
the East Anglian nobles who had accompanied Ethelbert* eo tlaft thsy 
were able to make their escape, while the unfortunate Prinoea hnrwlf 
in her consternation and despair, fillet! the air with lamentatiope, mod em 
in the extremity of her anguish was led to curso the anthon of ber bein^ 
and prophetically to denounce the vengeance of Heaven which wee aboel 
to punish them for their awful crime. To Quendrida ebe dedeicd » 
words, as if inspired, that her only son Egfrid would not live three ycen 
longer, and that she should herself die in a few months, overaone with 
equal misery and despair to that she had caused. 

Etheldritha instantly abandoned her father's court, end in the Hob» 
tery of Croyland, in Lincolnshire, received the habit of a noDi pi e i i mL^ 
rather <' to be as a serf in the house of the Lord, than to dvdl as a 
queen in the palace of sinners ;'' in that solitary retirement, at a distmca 
from the vain pleasures of the world, she passed in sadness and eootm- 
plation the remainder of her days. 

Ofia, after the deed of murder had been perpretated, took to Us ehambcr 
for three days, which he passed without nourishment, sighing and ves^ 
ing, his mind apparently occupied by the deepest grief. WEether fros 
remorse or disgust, he avoided the sight of his guilty Queen, and eoM- 
manded that Quendrida should be removed at once from oourt to one of 
the most remote and solitary places in Meroia, to be plaeed then in the 
closest confinement He did not put her to death, bnt profoesed to dsne 
that the prolongation of her life would aiTord her time for repentanee. 
^He suficred her, however, to carry to her prison an immenae tiusseiSi 
^** the spoils of the oppressed." She had with her the instraflsento of hsr 
doom 'f for these heaps of accumulated gold and silver indooed robbers te 
attack the mansion in which she dwelt, for Uie sake of eo splendid a 
booty; and the Queen, being seized by the marauders, who Uttw hsedsd 
her dignity, was flung into a deep well, where, bruised and maimed Uks 
her ill-fated victim, she expired in torment This Lady Maebetb of her 
time is said to have been called by the Saxon name of Leocyjngnifyivg 
« a queen to bo feared." Ofia witnessed the retribution of JHeeven, en 
the author of what was perhaps a crime in which he bed partieipeted ; 
he lived, moreover, to repent. Desirous of re-establishing his ebarseler 
in the estimation of the world, and to appease his remorse, or quiet the 
soul of the murdered prince, he paid great oourt to the clergy, and ae- 

* Turner's Anglo-Saxons. 
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•aiMd the monkbh deToiion of hb timM. He eren undertook a pil* 
^image to Romey to ohuin abeolutioD from the hande of the impreoie 
Poptiff. He wu ordered to erect a cathedral orer the rematot of Bthel* 
bert ; and oo hU return the Cathedral of Herefbrd ' was bnilt, whither, 
at loon as it was completed, he remoTcd the mangled relics of the ill- 
starred prince, which had been dishonoanblr buried, at the time of the 
marder, on the bank of a small ri? er near the palace. The edifice was 
then solemnly dedicated in the name of the rojal martyr, who had been 
previously canonised by the Pope. 

The shrine in which the ashes of St Ethdbert repose is yet in existence, 
and an exact representation of the original may be seen in Strutt's Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities. <* It consists ^ a curious piece of enamelled copper, 
lined with oak, which last is supposed to be part of the floor on which 
the murder of the saint was committed. The machine held by the two 
attendants, on which the dead body lies, sppears to be the bier on which 
the corpse was carried on the shoulders of attendants to the plsce of 
senulture. The writing on the tsblet held by the attendant priest, is so 
obliterated ss to render it impossible to be deoyphered.*' 

Offk, who is said to have bestowed a tenth of his goods on the Church, 
haviog richly endowed the Cathedral of Heraford, founded also the Ab- 
bey of Sl Alban's; and surely if the praoCice of saintly virtues claimed 
canonisation, the honour was merited by Ethelbert, who, when living, was 
beloved and admired of all for his goodness and piety. One of the ssy- 
ings attributed to him was the following : ^ That the greater men were, 
the more humbly they ought to bear Uiemselves; for the Lord putteth 
proud and mighty men from their seats, and exalteth the humble and 
meek." ' In the centre of the Abbey of St Alban's may be seen a rude 
paiDtiDg of the monarch, with an insoriptioQ underneath, setting forth 
that it wts founded by Offs in 798. 

The Abbey at Bath was likewise of Oi&'s foundation ; ' he enriched 
the church at Westminster, and made also rich gifts to Ouiterbory, and 
other pUces far beyond his own dominions. 

Retributive justice pursued all his fiunily ; his daughter Alfkda, mar- 
ried to Ethelred of Northumberland, was beheaded, b^ her husband's 
orders, before s year of her marriage was past It is said that this pair 
were united at the very time of the murder of Ethelbert; and Strutt has 

Eubli«bed a curious picture from an ancient Saxon book in the Cottonian 
library, representing the double marriage of the sisters, ss if the nuptial 

• Wwrer. • Holinshed. 

" After Ethelbert't marder, Offa bad rtmeved te Bath, whieh citj b« had eon- 
qnered nftcr it had been roor« than two haadred jeart nadtr tb« dooiiaioa of the 
West Salons, who had rebuilt tho Ronaa walls, oaiplojiBg in that task tha miaa 
of templea, maatolemiui, and trianphal arehaa, dtvastat^ ia their eonqoaat m- 
dar CeaaliD and Cuthwin, a. d. 677. Roman sealptaras had bean insertad la 
theae new walla for ornament Thaa the eitj was ramodaUad aecordinc to the 
Saxon taate, and tha Templa of Minanra eoavarted into a Chriatiaa honaa of 
nana, de<Jieated to 8t Peter : in this fooadatioa Ofa plaoad a aodaty of secular 
DUOS. — ColUnton. 
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ceremoDj with Ethelbert had actually taken place, — which is not nnUkelj, 
the better to secure the victiin. 

£thelred of Northumberland was put to death bj his sabjeota in the 
year of Offa's demise, and his son EgMd, on whom his hopes were pboed, 
died within a few months of his ^ther : thus the line of Offii beeame 
extinct, and in the person of Egbert> the glorious Merdui kingdom 
became merged in that of Wessex. 

Offa's grave was accidentally discovered in the ohDrohyud of Henel 
Hempstead. " In digging a vault, the sexton, when he had excavated 
the earth about four feet below the sur&ce of the ground, found his spade 
strike against something solid, which, upon inspection, proved to be a 
large wrought stone, the lid of a coffin ; and under it was foand the oofin 
entire, which was afterwards taken up in perfect condition ; bat the bones 
contained therein, on being exposed to the air, crumbled to dost On the 
lid of the coffin is an inscription, partly effused by time, bat still soiE- 
ciently legible decidedly to prove that it contained the ashes of the cele- 
brated Offa. The coffin is about six and a half feet long, and contains a 
niche or resting-place for the head, and also a groove on each aide, lor 
the arms, likewise for the legs ; it is curiously carved, and altogether 
unique of the kind." ' 



* Monthly Magaxine, vol. xzvL Oct lat, 1808. 
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Prid« of Eadb«rf»— PrioM Egbtrt*! UDiihatBt— H« wetU tMt&t with Off* ; U 
r«fttMd botpiUlitj — FHct flo tiM court of ChMrlemAfoc — TlioQaetB*i isflotiieo; 
her Joalooij, Mid TindtctiTO ehaneter^IiiffttaAtioii of bcr hnibMid — Her bstrtd 
of Worr — Her Attempu to ruin bim — RotittMico of Bertrio — Tbo buiqiMt— 
Tbo polioBod cup — Vt^tk of tbo King and bto ftiond — Flight of tbo Qa«*B^ 
8b« Moki tbo court of Cbarlenagiio; it well roetiTod thoro «t irti— Her btMity 
aad bor gift* — Cb«iigo of public ootiowtlon -— CbftritOMgiio'i ■awctie offer— 
The iaeantionc replj of tbo widow — Tbo Eaperor'i eoBteami^HU beetowftl 
of a coDTent on her — Her conduct at Abbece —^ Her oipulcioD and degmded 
potitioo — Her arrlTal nt Pn?!* end dettitutioa — Her death is niocnr — Her 
quaint epitaph — Deteetation of her meoMry — Title of Queen not allowed bj 
Anglo-8aion»— Egbert*! e a ocee el on— The eontmet of the eieter i T he Abbeee 
of Crojland—Witlaf*! eqioom and gifts; bia attachment to Etheldritha— The 
Danee — Elfleda, daughter of Kennlf— Her eon Wiatan — B^)ected offer of Ber- 
fertb — Murder of Wietan. 

Eadburqa, the dnaghtor of Offiiy who btd married BertriCi King of 
Kent, is said to bmTe 'MK>nie herself Terj highly, oo acoonnt d her pa- 
rentnge.'^ ' Her pride was ill-founded, for she inherited the wont ^nali* 
ties of her mother, without any of her father^s merits, bring disdaiofitl| 
capricious, and of violent passions. She b aeonaed of haring incited her 
husband Bcrtrio to banish Prince Egbert, the true heir to the crown, on 
pretence of his being engaged in a conspinej against him : there arCi 
however, writers who ssj that Egbert fled from the court of the Weat 
Saions, because hb father-in-law Bertrio had attempted his life; hb rea- 
son for the joung priuco's destmctioo being to remove a competitor for 
the throne, the title of Egbert, as sou of Alchmond, though set aside in 
hb favour, being superior to hb own. The ftigltive prince, whose story 
somewhat resembles that of Edwin of Northumberland, sought proteo* 
tioo with Offii. But that monarch waa not more kindly disposed towards 
him than hb daughter and her husband, and Egbert waa finally com- 
pelled to seek his ssfety with Charlemagne in the court of France : in 
that country it wss that the royal exile acquired the accomplbhmenta 
which enabled him, at a future period, to become so shining a charaeter 
on the Englbh throne.' 

It is very probable that Eadburga used her influence with her infatu- 
ated husband, to prevent hb doing lustice to Prince Egbert, even if she 
had not been the original cause of hb misfortunes ; for every act oC her 
life proves that her power was exerted to an evil end, and to offend her, 
or to stand in the way of her will or her interest waa at once to create in 
her an implacable enemy. She exercised unlimited control over her hus- 
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band, who opposed her in nothing, and allowed her abaolate dominion in 
all the concerns of the kingdom. When other plana &iled to rerenge 
hcrsolf on those she considered her enemies, she had a means to whiek 
she did not hesitate to have recourse, namelj, poison ; and it b said, that 
on more thon one occasion she availed herself of her dmngennia knovlodgt 
of the property of drugs, to get rid of persons obnoxiona to her. Her 
success in these modes of vengeance, was, however, deatined, in the end, 
to cause her downfall, and '' she fell into the pit which she had digged 
for another," as her mother Queen Quendrida had done before her. 

Amongst the courtiers of Bertric was a young Ealdormani named WoiTi 
distinguished for worth of character and for aooompliahmenta, to whoa 
the King wa^ extremely attached, and who had, in consequenoOi ezcitei 
the jealous hatred of Eadburga. Having used eveir art to deatroj bar 
husband's confidence in his friend, she resolved to e&ot their aeparation 
by her customary method, in order to have no rival in the r^ard of 
Bertric. But she did not contemplate the event which occniredi and 
which at once deprived her of power and inflaenoe for ever. 

At a repast, at which both Worr and the King were present, ahe pre- 
sented the former with a cup, previously dmgged by her own hand, of 
which be unsuspectingly drank, but at the same time, bj an accident 
which she did not foresee, Bertric, taking the goblet from hia friend, 
before she could prevent him, finished the remainder of the poison, and 
both, seized instantly with agony, expired before her eyes together.' 

Tbe King being dead, Eadburga, justly fearing the punishment ahe so 
well deserved, and knowing that she had incurred the hatred of the peopfe| 
not only by this, but by many other crimes, without delay hastened to 
fly from the palace, and eventually contrived to make her escape into 
Fraocc, taking with her all the riches and treasures she had been able M 
secure. Eadburga, thus laden with precious gifts, presented herself befim 
the French throne, and there, at first, her beauty and libenlitj proeorad 
for her a courteous reception ; but tbe taunts and mockeij by whidi she 
was afterwards repulsed, abundantly prove how soon the false Queen losl 
the esteem of her royal entertainer. Charlemagne was reminded bj her 
presence, that her hand had been refused by the proud Mercian sorereigni 
her father, to his favourite son Charles. Aa if in retaliation, the monaroh 
is said to have offered Eadburga, who was now a widow by her own mi^ 
the choice of either himself or his son, in these words: — 

*' Eadburga, say, which do you choose for your husband; m Tsell^ or 
my son, who now stands beside me V To which the Queen, with eh^ 
racteristio levity, returned : '< If I am to have my choice, I seleot yov 
son, because he is the younger of the two." On which the grant Kingi 
smiling, answered : " If you had chosen me, you should have had my 
son ; but since you have preferred him, you sitali have neither*^ 

Cbarlcmagne, after thus venting tbe spleen he yet felt on the soors of 
his early disappointment, seemed to relax in his enmity, and gave to 
Eadburga a splendid monastery, where she, exchanging her lay habit Ibr 
that of a nun, presided, unworthy as she was, as abbess, during n few 

* Home, Speed, Echard. 
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jatrt.' Her eril dispotidoD, htmerWf nntble to reeoociU itMlf to this 
prJTicj, led her to coodaet herself ao ill in that oapaoitj, that she wm 
criTea from her owo estibliahment with infamy, and reduced to the 
attendaoce of one Mlitary female aerraat. Finally, Eadbarga, danghter 
of the powerful Offa, who had once been "clothed in parple and fine 
lioen/' ezelnded from ihe aocietj of all her former aaeoeiates, was redooed 
to sneh a condition of miaerable poverty and eootempt, that, abandoned, 
thnnned, and abhorred by all, she was forced to bes her daily bread in 
the atreeta of the city of Paria, where she ended her days. Her case 
was publicly known, and many eye-witnesses attest these fiiiets,' which are 
giTen on the authority of Alfred the Great to Asser. 

The following epitaph was written for this Princess, and b here intro- 
doeed more for its peculiar qnaintness of expression,* than its appropriate- 
Dess to one so burthened with crimes nnalluded to therein i— 

" I waa, I am not ; imiltd, that tiiiee did weap ; 
Laboor'd, that rest ; I wak'd, that bow mast ileap ; 
I played, I play not ; sung, that bow aai still ; 
Saw, that aoi bliad ; I would, that hava bo wilL 
I fed that, which feeds worms ; I stood, I ftU : 
I bade God lave yoo, that bow bid fareweU. 
I felt, I feel aot; followed, was porsiitd: 
I war'd, have peaee ; I eonqner'd, am tobdaed. 
I moved, weat motion ; I was atifl^ that bow 
Below the earth ; then aooMthing, Bothinc bow. 
I catch*d, am caaght ; I travel'd, here I Ue ; 
Lived in the world, that to the world bow die.*' 

So onirersal waa the detestation in which the crimes of Eadborga were held 
by the West Saxons, that upon the death of Bertric, prerioas to their elect* 
ing a new king, they made a law that no female should reign in their coantry, 
and forbidding the wives of their future monf rehs to sssnme the title of 
Queen, on pain of their husbands being depoeed.^ In ooiisequence of this 
law, Redbiirga, wife of Egbert, was deprired of the regal honoars,* and 
also Oabursa, Ethelwulfs first wife. Through its infriDMient in firnrar 
of Judith, his second consort, who was solemnly erowned, Ethelwulf had 
nearly been deprived of his kingdom and aathority. Ths law reosaioed 
ia fores till the reign of Edgar, after which it Ml into negleet and ceased 
to be obserred, the wives of the Saxon Kings being always styled Queens 
or ReginsB, and sharing with them in the eoroBatioQ solemnly, being 
anointed, crowned, and sitting in the chair of state by their side ; the 
particulars of which honours, derived thenoelbrth thro«gh their royal 
partners, are yet extant* 

Egbert, the eldest son of Alchmond, was, on Bertrie's death, recalled 
from France, and being the sole surviving deseendant of the race of the 
mighty Odin, became King of Wessex, and finally chief of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

> Speed. • Ibid. * Heywood'a History of W 

* Saxoa Chrooiele. 

* The Klng't wife bore the title of AI«>V^, or hMly. — Sim. Daaetai. 

* Selden't Titles of HoBoor. 
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On comparing the conduct of the two sisters, Etheldrithm and Eid- 
burga, we are almost tempted to believe that the diflference in their 
parentage, which some authors hare asserted, really did exisC^ and that 
the former was not the daughter of Quendrida. 

During the space of forty years, the gentle and unfortiniate reelnse 

Ethcldritha lived at Croyland, in the exercise of evenr virtiiey for which 

she became so revered, that her name was, af^er death, inclnded in the 

saintly calendar. Hospitality, not the least feminine or least Christian 

virtue, was extended by her to the fugitive prince Witkf,' when pers^ 

cuted by King Egbert Witlaf was sheltered by Etheldrithm daring 

a period of four months, in consequence of which circnmstanoe he added 

to the privileges granted to the monastery by preceding kings, that 

of sanctuary within the five waters of Croyland. lie also gave his purple 

coronation robe, *' to be made into a oope for the use of the priest who 

ministered at the holy altar," ' and his golden veil, embroidered with the 

Fall of Troy, to be suspended against the walls at hii anniverMry or. 

birthday ; and besides these gifts, those of his gilt cop, emboeaed with 

figures of vine-dressers fighting with dragons, which he called his cmcft- 

bolum, and the horn which he used at his table, for the elders of the 

monastery to drink out of at festivals, and to remember him in their 

prayers." This charter was dated A. D. 833. The worthy Abbeay on 

her death, was interred at Croyland, on which occasion the gnef of Witlaf 

was so poignant that he could hardly be withdrawn from her tomb. Ai 

a still further testimony of his affection and regard for her memoiy, he 

caused his Queen Celfred, and their son Wimond, at their death, to be 

interred by her side.' But, as if the spirit of Ethelbert waa atQl rapag 

for vengeance on Ofiioi's race, in the year 870, Croyland Honaatety wii 

ravaged by the Danes, who broke open all the tombs in hopea of plunder. 

'^ There were on the risht hand of St. Outlac's tomb, the monnmenti ef 

Cissa, Beccelin and Abbot Siward ; on the left, the tombe of Egbert^ dM 

secretary of Gutlao, St. Tatwine, St. Etheldritha, Queen Celfradai and 

Wimond." Being disappointed of their object, these harbariana laid the 

bodies on a heap, and setting fire to them, burnt the chnrch and oonfwt 

togetCer, three days after their arrival.^ Previously to this d ei e cialiu iy 

Beornwulf, who became King on his brother WitlaTi death, A. D. 8S8| 

when marchinff through Croyland, had despoiled the monastoj of aB 

that Witlaf and the Mercian Kings had bestowed upon it, haying idaed 

on all the money he could find there, with a vast number of jeweh aid 

other ornaments bestowed for decorations on the church.* Atahler 

period, the King, however, made restitution to Croyland for thia roKbery.* 

Wimond, who had formerly married Elfleda, daughter of Kcnnlf, wai 

deprived of his rights as heir to Witlaf, by his uncle Beomwnlf : norm 

this all. Beornwulf and his son Berferth together, concerted to put to 

' SometimeB spelt Withlaf and Wightlaf. * Dugdale. • Willis*! Abbi^a. 

* Dogdale, Willis, Ingolphus. ■ Roger of Wendover. 

* Ho died 852, and during his reign, which lasted thirteen years, the naaa ef 
bis consort, Queen Sethred, accompanied by the title Regina, was freqaenUy a^ 
pcndeii to his in the royal charters granted to the chnrch of Weretslw; aa 
additional proof that the law made in Wessex did not affect the other Qne«e of 
the Ueptarohj. 
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death WUtan, son of Wiroond and Elfloda, an amiable and pious prioee, 
who, led by bis dispoBition to religion, left bis affiirs, on Witlaf 's death, 
in the hands of his mother, who is esteemed a ooeeD by our writers, and 
of bis nobles. Berfertb, knowing Elfleda's band would oonrey a stroog 
title to the sovereign power, sought her for bis wife, though iu reality bis 
aunt by relationship.' 

In conformity with this plan, Berferth seui bis messengers to ask the 
Queen's hsnd in marriage. Elfleda, bowcTer, was utterly unconscious of 
the perfidious plot of her pretended lover, and deferred sending any 
answer till she bad consulted with her son and the nobles of the land. 

Wistan was accordingly requested to give an opinion respecting the 
proposed match, when he gave the following answer : — 

'* My dearest mother, bear in mind that berferth, who now seeks yon 
as a wife, is both my cousin and your gossip; that he who received me at 
the sacred font of baptism, was as my father to a new generation unto 
life. Attend but to my counsels, and you shall be given to a husband 
that will never die ; for those who marry tbemselvea nnto Christ, and 
accept Him as their bridegroom, shall receive as their dowry a glorious 
principality in the kingdom of heaven." 

** Let it be as you have said, my son," replied the Queen ; '< I will 
never wed Berferth, nor any mortal man." 

Wistan, assured by his mother of her determination to pass the rem- 
nant of her days in virtuous widowhood, revealed to the messengers of 
Berferth the canonical impediments to any marriage between that prince 
and the Queen. 

Berferth, on receiving the answer to his matrimonial proposition, 
resolved on vengeance, to effect whieb occupied bis entire thoughts. 
Under the pretence of peace and affection, he sent to invite the yonng 
Prince, bis godson, to an interview, who, suspecting no injurVt came, 
with bis attendants, unarmed to the spot appointed, called, to this day, 
'< Winstanstow." Thither Berferth also repaired with his followers, but 
tbey were all privately armed. At meeting, Borfertb\ takintf the Prince 
a short distance from his friends, requested permission to emoraee him as 
his godson. << Approach, my son," said be, "and bestow npon me the 
kiss of peace." Wistan on this walked towards bim, saying, ** In the 
name of Holy Peace, that which is God himself, I kiss thee, so that in 
His name I may be kissed by thee." Berferth, who bad at that moment 
no respect for his King, or regard for the laws of Ood, stealthily drew bis 
sword, and striking the Prince on his bead, while in the act of embracing 
bim, he shattered the skull to pieces, while one of bis followers ran the 
royal victim through the body with a aword. The rest of the youne 
King's attendants were also put to death. This crime was perpetrated 
June 1st, 849 ; but the judgment of Heaven fell on Berferth for the 
deed, who, even on the spot, wss seised, it is said, with a raging madneas, 
so that he waa never permitted by God either to marry the Queen, or 
mount to the thi^ne which be desired.' 

' CapgraTS. 

* Coocerning St Wbtan, coDiult WillUm of Malmesbary, book ii., ch. IS: 
and Harltiaa Ifa, 2268, IM Martfrio 8, WkUmL lit is commtsioratwi oa 
Just lit 



QUENDRIDA II. 

The grand-daoghter of Offk*t Qaeen — Her great abilitiei and tb« liM position ikt 
holds in the state — She it left goardian to her joang brother Kenelm — Her 
sister Burganilda attached to the jonng King — HU tator AscoborC — The trai- 
torous designs of Quendrida on the life of Kenelm — Aseobert ngroM to aid htt 
plans — Kenelm's dream — His uneasiness — He informt hii nune, who iBtcr> 
prets it — Aware of his danger, he remores to a secore place — > The Casdt ef 
Kenilworth chosen as his abode — The family of the Kenelms — The hoBtiBf ti* 
oursion to Clint Wood — The murder of the jonng Prince, and coocealnMBt ef 
his body in a pit — Quendrida mounts the throne— Is suspected bj the peeple 
— Driven from the government, which is given to her uncle Kcnalf— She ae- 
sumes a religious habit, but retains her patrimony, the Abbey of Wiaeheoah— 
Touching legend of the revelation at Rome of the death of Kenete— >Difoef«7 
of the body---Canonixation of the murdered Prinoe— <}h^el bnill— Qneniridt^ 
scorn— The judgment of Heaven on her — ^Her death. 

The name of Quendrida is unfortanate in its repata ; for QneiMliUi, 
the grand-daughter of the guilty Queen of Offii, inherited the bad qoafi- 
ties of the degraded Queen who disgraoed the high lineage of Cuil^ 
magne, which she claimed. 

Elfleda, daughter of Offa and Quendrida, after the death of Ethdiedi 
King of Nortbumherland, had united herself to Kennlf of Meniiv 
fourth ID descent from Wibba, the father of the warlike Penda. Kenlf 
had succeeded to young Egbert's short reign, and soon became dkliB- 
guishcd by the virtue and piety of his conduct, By her narriaiie wi/k 
Kcnulf) Elfleda had three children, Quendrida, Burganilda, and Keoefai. 
Another daughter of Kcnulf, named Brenna, became Qaeen of the FieK 
but it does not appear whether she was also his dau^ter by Elfleda^ or 
some former consort 

Even during the lifetime of Kenulf, the Princesi Qaendrida took Wr 
peat in the witenagemote of Mercia ; so that it is prohaUe that eitbs 
some principality had devolved on her by inheritance tbroogh her notbcfi 
or by gift of her father, or else she was indebted for the honoar of a phot 
in the council to her father's partiality and her own talenta. In the 
witenagemote held in London, in 811, Elfleda, her mother, and Qnaa 
drida, were both present, as appears from the signatnreti among whioh k 
that of Quendrida, who styles herself " the King's danghter/' 

From this fact of Quendrida ha\^ng been honoured with a aeat in Iba 
State councils of her father's reign, she must have early entered hrto, 
and become acquunted with power, and learned to Im that dominion 
which she afterwards abused. ^ 

A monument of Kenulf's piety arose in a stately abbey, al Wineb- 

' Pal grave. 

(SIS) 
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comb, in Gloaoesterahire, the Mercian etpitiil. Kennlf, at hie death, 
interred within iti sacred walls. He haa reigned twentj-fonr years, and 
died a natural death, a circumstance worthy of record in those days, 
leaving his crown to his young son Kenelm. This is recorded in the 
faliowiog quaint lines : — 

*Md the foure and twentitht yere of his kyngedom 
Kenalfc went out of this worlde and to the Jojt of berene com ; 
It was after that oar« lord in his modtr alyg hte, 
Eicte hoodrod yer and DOjgentent, bj a eoantes rigte, 
SelDte Konelm, bis joogo sone, in his sevende jers 
Kyng was ymad after him, thcj be yong were."* 

On his deathbed Kenulf had besought his eldeet daaghter Qucndrida 
to take charge of the young Kenelm, his heir, then, as these lines assare 
va, only seren yean of age.' In thus entrusting the infant King to 
Qnendrida, Kenulf OTerlooked the more amiable Burganilda, his younger 
daughter, and made a fiilse estimate of the character of his children. 
They were, indeed, very different in dispoeitioo; for though the aged 
King might eateem Qnendrida, by her abilities, more competenl to ralfil 
the duties of guardian to her brother, Burganilda b said to hare lored 
the little Kenelm with a sister's affection, eren to his life's end;' whUe 
the ambitious Princess Qnendrida planned only how to get rid of the inno- 
cent child, who was an obstacle in her path to the soTcreignty.* The 
heinous crime which the Mercian Princeaa apparently meditated from the 
first, is the more appalling /rom the exceedingly amiable character of the 
little King, her brother, which Tery early disposed him to acta of piety 
and Tirtue.' 

Qnendrida began her scheme by attempting to destroy Kenelm by 
poison, and for that purpose caused a strong dranght to be prepared, 
which she ofiered to him with her own hand, but it fiuled to Uke th« 
effect she bad anticipated, so that for this time she was foiled of her 
intention. 

Ascobert, tutor or personal guardian of the yoong Kenelm, had long 
beheld Qnendrida with a loTcr's admiration. Tliia man the Princess oor- 
mpted from his duty, by the gift of a large som of money, and a promise 
that she would fiivour his suit As this would render Aaoobert the 
sharer with Qnendrida in the regal power, he nndertook to pat his yoong 
ebarse to death.' 

About this period the monkish chroniclers inform us that the young 
King, having fallen asleep, dreamt a miracidoas dream. He saw a tree 
stand by his bedside, and '' the height thereof touched iieayen, and it 
shined as bright as gold, and had fair branches fall of blossoms and froit 
And on every branch of this tree were tapers of wax burning and lampa 
alight, which was a glorious sight to behold; and he thought that be 
climbed upon the tree, and Ascobert, hit goremor stood beneath and 

* Viu 8. Kaoelmi, MS. Coll. Tria. Ozoa. No. 67, Areh. 

* Caxtoo, HoliBsbed, Palgravt, Batler, Speed; Brit Saneta. 

* Langboriiii Cbroa. * Brit Saneta. ■ CaxtosL 

* BriL Saneta, Palgrave, lingard. 
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The grand-daughter of Offk's Queen — Her great abilities and the high |KMitioB ikt 
holds in the state — She is left guardian to her joong brother Kenelm — Her 
sister Burganilda attached to the yonng King — His tutor Ascdbert — The trai- 
torous designs of Quendrida on the life of Kenelm — Aecobert agreM to aid her 
plans — Kenelni*B dream — His uneasiness — He informt hit oune, who iiitei^ 
prets it — Aware of his danger, he remores to a aeoure place — > The Caatle ef 
Kenil worth chosen as his abode — The family of the Kenelms — ^Th« hantlBg ti* 
cursion to Clint Wood — The murder of the joung Prince, and coneealmtBt ef 
his body in a pit — Quendrida mounts the Uirone— Is tuspeeted bj the people 
— Driven ft'om the government, which is given to her unele Kenolf— She a^ 
sumes a religious habit, but retains her patrimony, the Abbey of Wineheoal^ 
Touching legend of the revelation at Rome of the death of Kenelm — Difoeiwy 
of the body---Canoniiation of the murdered Prinoe— <}hapel built— Qne a i i M t 'i 
scorn — The judgment of Heaven on her — Her dcttth. 

The name of Qaendrida is unfortanate in its rennta ; for QneiMlridi, 
the grand-daughter of the guilty Queen of Oflb, inherited the bad qnii* 
ties of the degraded Queen who disgraced the high lineage of Chari^ 
magne, which she claimed. 

Elfleda, daughter of Offa and Quendrida, after the death of Ethelnd, 
King of Northumberland, had united herself to Kenulf of Meniav 
fourth in descent from Wibba, the father of the warlike Pendt. Keoolf 
had succeeded to young Egbert's short reign, and soon beoame dkliB- 
guished by the virtue and piety of his conduct, By her martiafe with 
KcnuIf, Elfleda had three children, Quendrida, Burganilda, and KenalB. 
Another daughter of Kenulf, named Brenna, became Qaeen of the Fielig 
but it does not appear whether she was also his daughter by EUJedii or 
some former consort 

Even during the lifetime of Kenulf, the Princess Quendrida took bar 
seat in the witenagemote of Mercia; so that it is probable that citb« 
some principality had devolved on her by inheritance through her notbcfi 
or by gift of her father, or else she was indebted for the bonoar of a phea 
in the council to her father's partiality and her own talents. In tbe 
witenagemote held in London, in 811, Elfleda, her mothery and Qaen- 
drida, were both present, as appears from the signatnreS| among whieh is 
that of Quendrida, who styles herself '< the King's daughter/' 

From thb fact of Quendrida having been honoured with a seat in Ike 
State councils of her father's reign, she must have early entered nrto, 
and become acquainted with power, and learned to lovf that dominion 
which she afterwards abused. ^ 

A monument of Kenulf 's piety arose in a stately abbey, at Wineb- 

' Palgrave. 

(SIS) 
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comb, in Gloaoesterebire, the Mercian etpital. Kenolf, at bis deatb, 
interred witbin its aacred walla. He baa reigned twentj-fonr years, and 
died a natural deatb, a cironmstance worth j of record in those days, 
leaving his crown to bis joung son Kenelm. This b recorded in the 
faliowiog quaint lines : — 

** Id the foare and twentitht jsrs of his kyngsdom 
Kenolfc wsnt out of this worlde and to ihs Joje of bersne com ; 
It was after that oars lord in his modsr aljghts, 
Eigts hoodrsd yer and nejgentens, bj a eoantes rigts, 
Seinte Kenslm, his joogs sone, in his MTende jers 
Kyng was ymad after Idm, they hs yong were/'* 

On bis deathbed Kenulf bad besongbt bis eldeat daughter Quendrida 
to take charge of the young Kenelm, his heir, then, as these lines assure 
na, only seven yean of age.' In thus entrusting the \nhni King to 
Qnendrida, Kenulf overlooked the more amiable Burganilda, his younger 
daughter, and made a fiilse estimate of the ebaraoter of bis children. 
They were, indeed, very different in dispfwition ; for though the aged 
King might eateem Quendrida, by her abilities, more oompetenl to raifil 
the duties of goardian to her brother, Bnrganilda is said to bare loved 
the little Kenelm with a sister's affection, even to his life's end;' while 
the ambitious Prinoeaa Quendrida planned only bow to get rid of the inno- 
cent child, who was an obstacle in her path to the sovereignty.* The 
beinoos crime which the Mercian Prinoeaa apparently meditated from the 
first, is the more sppalling /rom the exceedingly amiable character of the 
little King, her brother, which very early dbpoaed him to acta of piety 
and virtue.' 

Quendrida began her scheme by attempting to destroy Kenelm by 
poison, and for that purpose caused a strong draught to be prepared, 
which she ofiered to him with her own band, bat it fidled to take tlM 
effect she had anticipated, so that for tbii time she was foiled of her 
intention. 

Ascobert, tutor or personal goardian of the yonng Kenelm, had long 
beheld Quendrida with a lover's admiration. Tliis man the Princess oor- 
mpted from his duty, by the gift of a large som oC mooey, and a promise 
that she would fiivour his suit As this would render Aaoobert the 
sharer with Quendrida in the regal power, he undertook to pat his yoang 
charge to death.' 

About tbia period the monkish chronidera inform os that the yoong 
King, having fallen aaleep, dreamt a miraeoloiu dream. He saw a tree 
stand by his bedside, and " the height thereof touched heaven, and it 
shined as bright as gold, and bad fair branches fall of blossoms and froit 
And on every branch of this tree wera tapera of wax burning and bunpa 
alight, which was a glorious sight to behold ; and he thought that he 
climbed upon the tree, and Ascobert, hit governor stood beneath and 

* Viu 8. Ksnslmi, MS. ColL Tria. Ozoo. No. 67, AivIl 

* CaxtoB, Holinshsd, Palgravt, Batler, Spssd; Brit Saneta. 

* Langhornii Chroa. * Brit Saneta. * Caxtoa. 

* Brit Saneta, Palgrave, lingard. 
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hewed down this tree be stood on ; and when this tree was fallan doviy 
the holy young King was heavy and sorrowful, and he thoogfaft t h en 
came a fair bird which flew up to heaven with great joy." 

Kenelm, on awaking, in much wonder, related this dmm to his 
nurse Wolwelyn, who, on bearing it, was mach grieved, and interpRted 
it to signify that his sister and the traitor Ascobort had fmlcely coD s p i wd 
his death ; ''for/' said she, ''be hath promised Qaendrid« to slay theSt 
and it sienifieth that be smiteth down the tree that stood by thj bedsidey 
and the bird that thou sawest fly up to heaven, signifieth thjsonly thai 
augols shall bear up to heaven after thy martyrdom." ' 

Whether any previous observations of the nurse had led her thus ts 
interpret the dream of the young Prince, or whether a snpfemmtiinl power 
of divine inspiration, as is asserted, guided her in this interpretatioo, hsr 
admonition was not thrown away on her young charge, who betook hia- 
sclf forthwith to a more secure place of abode. To this circunatanea is 
to be ascribed the first foundation of the noble stmctare of Kenilworth| 
a word which literally means King Ilclme, or Kenelm, his ^ wealth^' or 
'^ place of safety." ' That the young monarch resided there, is plain from 
the remainder of the particulars of his sad history, whieh all coanecft 
themselves with the immediate neighbourhood. The residenoe of KenelB* 
continued to be a royal palace till the reign of Henry III., who gianted 
it to a member of the Kcnelm family, *' in whose family," says Weeveri 
" it is thought to be continued at this day, in the person of Lord Clinton." 
He subjoins a curious article on the name of Kenelm, and asserts that all 
the persons in whose name the word Helme is compoanded, of whom hi 
gives a list, were originally of one family. 

The youth and innocent life of Kenelm did not, however, infloenoe the 
feclincs of bis treasonable guardian. The fatal catastrophe soon arrifsd. 
One day Ascobert, pretending to take him out on a hunting e i eur s ion, 
led him astray into a wood, named Clent,* where he fell an easy vietna. 
After cutting off his bead, the murderer drew the body into a great valley, 
between two high hills, where he dug a deep pit, into which he thrsw the 
royal corpse, and laid the bead upon it.* This deed acoomplished, 



* Cftxton's Qolden Legend. * Weever's Ancient Funeral MomuMatiL 

<^ ' " King Helme, his home" (Sax.), was at one time onitMl to the we of Htrt- 
foni. Kenil worth, according to Dugdale, was an ancient demesne of the erewBa 
and had in the Saxon times within its precincts a castle, which stood npon a 
place called Holme Hill. 

* Caxton's Golden Legend; Langhomii Chron. 

» A MS. Psalter presented to Queen Mary, in 1668, by Baldwin Snltk, a eltim 
of London, contains the representation of Kenelm, King of Mereia» hnatiM with 
his attendants. There is a difference of opinion among aathort aa to whetlMr 
accident or design causes] the death of the young King ; and Malmesbnry, who la> 
clincs to the former opinion, concisely informs us that his sister Qoendrida, with- 
out any malicious intention, was the innocent occasion of his death, withoat, how- 
ever, 'relating the particulars of the accident More modem authon aceaaa Qnta 
drida of the crime. According to the MS. Psalter, which eontaias the plctoie 
referred to, he was murdered August 10, a. d. 819, and the illnminator agraad 
with the opinion that Quendrida was author of the crime. A second eagraTiac 
from the MS. Psalter represents the regicides in the act of throwing tht dead 
body of the King into a pit — Strutt, 
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bert retorncd to claim his promiMd rewmrd from the partner of hit guilt 
I( does not, however, sppear that he reoeiycd any share of the admioia- 
tratioD, thfiugh be became the accepted loTer of the guilty Qoeodrida, 
who, overjoyed at her success, lost no time in assuming the regal disnity, 
and at the ssrne time commtndcd that, upon pain of death, no man should 
speak of the uofortuoate Kcnelm. The Queen, thus arrived at the sum- 
mit of her guilty ambition, was, nevertheless, vatched by a Power higher 
than any on earth. Suspicion had naturally attached itself to her of 
being author of the late King's death, as the only person benefited by it, 
but as yet no one dared to accuse her. Still the Mercians disdained the 
ffovemment of a female as much as the West Saxons, and having had an 
instance of the deposal of a queen by that nation, in the excellent but 
inefficient Sexburga, wife of Cenwalch, were not slow in availing them- 
selves of the precedent. They accordingly deprived Quendrida of the 
authority she had usurped, and for which she had not hesitated to shed 
the innocent blood of her own brother, and placed upon the thronei in 
ber stead, her uncle Ceolwulf.' 

On this event Quendrida testified some mm of contrition, whether sin- 
cere or otherwise, by assuming a nun's habit Although she had lost 
ber crown, she still retained her patrimonial inheritance, the Abbey of 
Wiochelcomb, bequeathed to her by her father, over which she now as- 
sumed the government She could only have kept the supreme power a 
very short time, for the death of her father Kenulf, and aeoession of 
Kenelm, are fixed in the year 819 ; and Ceolwulf, who, succeeded herself, 
and reigned hco yean^ roust also have bmin to reign at the same date, 
for be was deposed in 821, by Beomwul^a Mercian, whose only title to 
the crown was opulence and power. If, however, as Holinshed telb us, 
Ceolwulf did not mount the throne till 828, the length of Quendrida's 
reign would be extended by several years. 

After her deposition, Quendrida is frequently mentioned in the Enfflish 
councils with the titles of « Abbess" and <<IIeims of Kenulf." That 
she was a nun at the time of the Council of Cloveshoe, appears also from 
one of them. She was, however, compelled by King Beornwulf to com- 
pound with Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterboiji for the land which her. 
father had wrested from him.' 

The death of the ill-fated Kenelm has formed the fiivourite theme of 
msDy a monkish chronicler, and given birth to the following touching 
legend. His fate had been revealed at Rome by the appearance of a 
white dove, which alighted on the altar of St Peter's, when the Pope 
was at mass, and let U\\ from its beak a scroU, on which were inscribe, 
the I'oUowiog words in letters of gold: — ''In Clent, in Cowbsce, Kt- 
n(Itn«', kynge bom, lyeth under a thorne, his head o£r-shome." Mass be- 
ing ovt-r, the pope showed the scroll to the people, but no one present 
except au Koglbhman, could inform him of its meaning. On which he 
sent an cmbany to England, to Archbishop IVulfred and the cler^, de- 
siring that the spot ciJled Cowbage, in the wood of Clent, named m the 
scroll, should be searched throughout The papal mandate was obeyed, and 

^ 'Ibid. 
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the reeuU was the discovery of the hody of the yoaog Kiog. It followi that 
many miracles arc said to have attended the discovery of his holT fclioL 
The legend goes on to tell how a white cow was instramental id micctiBg 
attention to the spot so much sought for. '* This cow belonged to a poor 
widow, and being daily driven into Clent Wood, was naed to find its way 
to the valley where Kcnclm was buried, and though it remained without 
nourishment throughout the whole day, at night retained with the other 
animals in better condition than they, and would jield more milk/" 
The name of Cowbuge had been given to the valley in consequence, and 
the fact had become so well known, that the Archbbhop and his ftknds 
found the place without difficulty. 

The people of Mcrcia dared not remove the body, for fenr of Qocn- 
drida's anger ; but the Arch bishop and his friends, less scmpaloua, tnot- 
ferred the mangled remains of the murdered monarch with great solem- 
nity to the Abbey of W incbcomb, where they were enshrinM, and from 
that time treated as those of a saint ; Kenelm being shortly after canon- 
ized by the supreme Pontiff.' The record proceeds in the true apirit of 

' Caxton. 

* The Chapel of St. Kenelm is mentioDed by Nash In his History of W mi e st e i ', 
as an ancient stnicture on the south-east ride of Clent HiU, in the parish of Halss 
OweOf an insulated district belonging to Shropshire, although part of tba chipsl 
yard is said to be in Staffordshire : the author remarka, ** It ia no tugj matter le 
reconcile the tradition of the place (which fixes the spot where the mardcr was 
committed, and the body first interred at Cowback or Cowdale, withia the fank 
of Clent), with the legendary account of it ; for the legend affirms that a spriag 
of water gushed out on the discovery of the royal infant'a body. Kow, ia the 
field still called Cowbeck there is no spring of water, and yet not only loog tr^ 
dition has determined that for the spot where Kenelm waa murdered, bat the 
word? above cited [one version of the legend runs : ** In Clent Cow-bnteheir Kc- 
nelme, king bcamc, Ijeth under a thome, heaved and bereaved.**] poiBt it eel 
expresHly to have been in Clent Cowback. [Both Higden and Butler si^ that 
Cowdale Pasture, where the well was situated, was in the south part of SCaflbi^ 
shire, on the borders of Worcestershire.] At the east end of St Kcaelm'a fTiSfii 
is a fine and plentiful spring, and, till of late years, there was a well (nowTm- 
deed, filled up) liandKomely coped with stone, and much resorted to, both 
and since the Reformation, by the superstitious vulgar for the eore of sore 
and other maladies. This well is mentioned in a court-roll of Bomaley Mi 
second of Edward IV., when the jury present " quod Johanna Haye oecnpat c 
ta.>rium et fontem St Kenelmi, &c." Now, unless we suppose that the site of the 
present chapel was the ancient Cowback, and the limits of Clent since eoatraeled 
into a narrower compass (for both the chapel and spring, together with patt ef 
the cemetery, are now within the manor of Komsley and pariah of Hales Owea)» 
we must either entirely reject the legend, supported as it ia by the remaiaa ef 
the holy well and the chapel, which still bears the name of St Kenelm'a, and 
affords besides a very ancient specimen of rude Saxon sculpture over the south 
door, corresponding with that early age ; or else we must adhere to the tradi- 
tionary spot of his murder and interment, the present Cowback ; and ia that 
case it will be difficult to account for the holy well, and the erecting ofthe chapil 
at the distance of near a mile fh>m the true place of interment" 

** My opinion on this obscure point is, that Kenelm was m ur dered In the f eM 
now called Cowback, but the corpse was buried in or atQoiuing to the aite of the 
present chapel, on the erecting of which, to the honour of this royal youth (who 
was soon after canonized for a saint), and the great resort of persona who earns 
thither to make their offerings at his altar, the art^il priest who officiated thsrai 
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ncmkUh credulity, ''That when the nint's hody was brooght to the 
abbey, the belli soaoded without the help of mao, and rang of their own 
accord.* Quendrida, the abbess, hearing the Doise then inquired, ' What 
all this ringing meant ? ' whereupon she was infunned thai the body of 
her brother Kt nelm was being brought into the abbey ; to which she 
answered scornfully, ' That is as true as both mine oyen ben fslle upon 
this boke.' And on this, beholdin|{ with indignation a solemn prooeaaioo 
of clergy and people pass by her window to honour his funeral, she took 
up her Fsalter, and read, as it were, against him the imprecation of the 
lOStb Psalm, in which, when she had proceeded aa far aa that Terse, 
* This is the work of them who defame me to the Lord, and who speak 
eril against my soul,' her eyes suddenly fell out of her head upon 
the very verse she was reading, and stained the book with her blood. 
Qnendnda's primer was kept for a testimony of this miracle, in the Abbey 
of Winchcomb, till the dissolution of that hoQMi it still retaining the 
marks of her blood." Not long after the AbbeM-Qoeen expired moat 
wretchedly, and her body unhonoured by funeral pomp, was oast forth, 
to use the words of the legend, '* into a foul mire :" and who ia there 
that reads the record of Quendridas's crimes and their deaenred puaish- 
Bient, but must regard the death of the young Kenelm aa euTiable in 
comparison, and perceire that, eren on thia eaitn, there ia a retributiTO 
justice awarded to the guilty I 



indiag a spring of water la the ebapel-yard, wblek might possibly kavt 
■Mdieinal Tirtno in it, most lilLoly tmmpod op this tale, whieh, ia tboso d^ys of 
Igaoimoeo and superstition, easily mot with crodit» and tkorobj drew a stiU 
groaler number of persons hither, in hopes to And a cure for their bodies aa weU 
as their sools. 

*' With regard to the fkbrie, no part of It except the south door appears older 
than Henry the Third's time, and I am rather inelined to think it or later date : 
bet the areh and oolnmns of the south door are oadoubtedly part of the oM 
Saxon ehapd whieh was erected here soon after the diseovery of King Kenelm's 
body. 

** As this chapel wss nerer pririleged with the right of sepulture, bo moBU- 
SMnts or inscriptions oeour, nor are there anj anas or other omasMBts ia the 
windows. The tower ia a Tory elegant piece of Qothie arehiteclure, and rudely 
adorned with niches and pinnaoles. 

** On the outside of the ehapel wall, firoBting the south, is earred a rude flgure 
of a child, with two fingers of the right hand lifted up in the aaeleBt form of 
giring the bonediction. AboTO the hMd of the figure is ear?ed a crown, whieh 
projects MToral inches from the walL No doubt the whole was meant for a re- 
presentation of 8t Kenelm." [Nash's Worcestershire, eopied fVom Antiqultlea 
of Shropshire : see also ia Nash*s work, p. 107, and in Qentleaua's MagasiBS^ 
▼d. IxxiL p. 1177, apieture of the Chapel of St. Keuelm.] 
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OSBURGA AND ETHELSWTTHA. 

QUEENS OF ETIIELWULF AND BURHRED. 

The mother of Alfred the Great — Enrl Oslac, her fMher, cnp-bearcr to Knf 
Ethclwulf— Wars with the Danes— The King first intended for tho Ch u r ch ■ 
His choice of the cup-bearcr*8 daughter — Her Tirtues and indvstrj — Kcodto- 
work of the ADglo-^^axon ladies — The five sons of OihargA— Her dmaght« 
Ethels wytha married to the King of Mercia — The title of Queen revived — The 
Danes oTerrun Mercia — Subdue Durhred, and force him to abandon hU eouB- 
try — He dies at Rome — His Queen follows him, and dies on the road — Alfred*! 
infancy — Prayer of Osburga — The story of the illuminated book of SaiCB 
verse — The children's anxiety-— Alfred's resolution and eueceii The pilgria- 
age to Rome of Ethelwulf, accompanied by his young eon Uncertain^ r» 
specting Osburga — Ethelwulfs return with Judith, the French princcia— Ucaih 
of Osburga. 

No biography could be more interestiDg than that of the mother of 
the great Alfred, the most endeared monarch of the Anglo-ESaxon nee; 
a true hero, whose deeds are authenticated, and who is not m viiioiiiij 
object of the admiration of posterity, like the renowned champioDy KiDf 
Arthur, of romantic celebrity. Uufortunately, too little of her to whom 
Alfred owed his existence is known. Osburga was the danghter of Eari 
Oslac, a dcsccodant of Whitgar, tho nephew of Cerdic; oonaeqaentlj htr 
station, though inferior to that of the monarch whose wife she beeame, 
was dignified, and her birth equal. Her father Oslac filled the poet of 
cup-bearer to King Ethclwulf, which was one only entmsted to a pei^ 
bonagc of great fidelity, and in whom the utmost confidence could be 
placed. This was important in an age when poison waa ao frequentlr 
resorted to by enemies, to rid themselves of those they dreaded or hated. 

Etbelwulf had succeeded to the kingdom of Wessez after the death 
of his celebrated father Egbert, who had had to wage continual war with 
those redoubted invaders the Northmen, and, though often viotorionai left 
his kingdom still threatened by them on every side. Ethelwnlfa ehih 
ractcr was by no means warlike : he had been educated by a prim^ 
Swithun or S within, of Winchester,* and had even, it ia said, taken the 
post of sub-deacon of the same church when he was called to the throM. 
His life of seclusion probably rendered him, at the beginning of hia leiga, 
little ambitious, and he was content to choose as his wife, instead of aome 
foreign princess of higher pretensions, the good and pioua Osbuiva, the 
daughter of his cup-bearer, whom he had probably opportoniliea of 
knowing and esteeming. 

* >Yilliam of Malmcsbory. 

(318) 
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At Osbarga \s Dever Darned by historians as remarkable for peraooal 
attractions, her merit, do doubt, reoominended her to the DOtioe of the 
sovereign ; her '' industry/' as well as her piety, is, howeyer, the theme 
of all the chroniclers ; * and from the few anecdotes which hare been 
handed down respecting her, there is reason to suppose that she, like 
many princesses who preceded her, was acouainted with literature, which, 
at that time had attained a very remarkable height of excellence, owing 
to the exertions of learned churchmen.' It wouM have been interesting 
to posterity, if the writers, who mention Queen Oi»burga's diligence, had 
described some of the elaborate work which occupied her leisure ; such 
performances being considered so important, that a minute account of 
them was not looked upon as beneath the dignity of history. There hare 
come down to us many charming and curious specimens of Saxon art in 
the form of needlework,' of which details are given ; and from the talent 
in the family of Osbursa, her own may be surmised. We know that 
■ome of her great-grandchildren, daughters of Edward the Elder, were 
particularly noted n>r their skill in this feminine accomplishment^ and 
that her piety also was inherited in an eminent degree by her ehildren. 

Queen Osburga had five sons,* all of whom, except the first, who died 
in infancy, saccessively wore the English crown after their Other's death. 
The youngest of these princes was bom A. D. 849, at Wanating, or 
Wantage,* a royal manor-house of the Anslo-Saxon monarchs, where 
Osburga was at that time residing. This child, no other than he who 
was afterwards known as Alfred the Great, seems from his earliest 
infiincy, to have awakened the tenderest interest in those around him| 
especially of his fond parents, whose favorite he is reported to have been. 
As soon as the Prince was old enough to receive the instructions of any 
preceptor, he was consigned by his mother to the care of St. SwithiOi' 
thcD Bishop of Winchester. 

Besides the five sons of Osburca, she had a daughter named EtheU 
•wytha,^ who was probably one of the eldest-bom o? her ehildren : she 
was married to Burhred, King of Mercia, who had solicited the aid of 
her fiither against the refractory Britons, tiien nnder Roderick the Greats 
ravaging his kingdom. The powerful Kins Ethelwnlf, joining his forees 
with those of Burhred, however, compelled the Britons to obedience; 
and the marriage of Ethelswytha took place at Chippenham, in Wi]t> 

' Palgrmve, Tamer, Kemble. 

* Atser calls Osbargm ** fcemina nobilis, ingenis, nobilio et feoera.** 

' Sundards were woven by Danish ladies, of whieh strange Barrels are r^ 
Uted bj Alter. 

* Dajle, Raleigh. * In Berkshire. • Spelmaa. 

* The namet of Saxon women were gencrallj rignifieant of some circnmstaaee 
in their own destiny, or the history of their fkmily. Thnt, ^Cthelswytha signified 
wfry nnhh: Selethrjtha, a pood (hrtatentr; Elfhilda, the tlf of battle : Beage, t^ 
bniffift; Kthelfritba, noble and powerful; Adele?e, the nobU tc^fe; Eadburh, the 
happy pledye; Heabarge, tall at a eastU; Eadfled, the kmy pre^ancff : AdeHleda, 
the noble prtifnaney : ^Ifgiva, the *lf^fa9ow; Endgifa, the happy yift\ .Ethelgilk, 
the nf>b\e yifi; Wynf^eda, the peaen of man; JEthelheld, the nM« rtar-fodima; 
J::iftb>tb, ihreateniH^ a* am elf. [Tamer.] 
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shire, with great poiop and rejoicing, during the festiTil of 
union heing a highly popular one. 

It was on this occasion that hoth Ethelswytha sod her moAer Otha|p 
received the title of Queen, and were allowed all the hfynonn end dignv 
ties annexed to the rank, forfeited through the Crimea of SodhoMi 
daughter of Offa, King of Mercia, and aince then nol eoeoidedy bj die 
Saxon law, to the wives of their sovereigns.' Ethelswytha aftenraidi 
subscribed her name, in conjunction with her hushend, in tbe mtmmn 
exemplified in the Old Eegister, at Worcester, aa "Ethelswyth B^giDB.'' 
This Queen also afTords rather a singular instance of a Qneeo of En^aad 
being permitted by law, in that day, as at present, to eive a eontnct tea 
fetntne sole. In the Cbartulerie of the Abbey of AoingdoDi ahe alone 
bestows lands, by charter, to Cuthwulf, her Bervaot. 

Ethelswytha shared her husband's subordinate throne for twenCy-twe 
years ; at the end of which time the still-encroaching Danea^ r enKw in g 
from Lindsay to Kepton-upon-Trent, took up their qnarten there for the 
winter, and compelled Burhred to fly from hia dmninionSi which thij 
fanned out to Kilwulf, one of Burhred's honsehold aervantay eonlingant en 
his surrendering it to them at command. All Mercia waa now oftna 
by the Danes, under their King Healfdene; their ioaolenee, i 
with their successes, and their ravages and cruelties were 
Burhred, unable further to contend with such foes, left his kingdom, i 
sought an asylum at Rome, where he died very shortly after hn anivali 
and was buried iu the church of Santa Maria, belonging to the 



' Onburga herself was the second queen who had been denied the privQagaa of 
royalty in Wessex : neither ci^oying tlie royal title, nor the aeat by her hnabaaf a 
side in the chair of state, which probably encouraged an idea of her Urtk bdag 
ignoble. [Speed.] The first who suffered from the erimea of her pradeeavw 
by this diminution of the dignity usually accorded to the qneenlj state, waa Ba^ 
burga, wife of Egbert, and mother of Ethelwulf, who during the leng period af 
thirty years, in which her husbond goTemed Weaaez, Derer waa perauttod la 
assume the title and state of the queen-consort. It would hare beoa atiaagi 
indeed if Ethelwulf had insisted on these grants in fkTonr of his wifb wbieh the poe- 
ple had refused to his mother, who, for aught we know, might hare beoa yet die 
when Osburga became hia queen. The character of Redburga, howerar, Ateed 
very much indeed from that of her pious and gentle daaghter-ia-law ; ahe iai la 
fact, compared, by one of our old writers, to Jeiebel, for ineitlBf bar hi 
Egbert, to whom the title Ahab is applied, to one of the moot reaaai^i 
of his reign, by which she proTed she possessed the infloeneo over her 
denied iu the honours she ought to hare recoiled, thon^ exerted ha 
cause. 

At Redburga*s suggestion, Egbert forbade tho Welahy on pals of death, teeoaa 
beyond Offa's dyke, the boundary between England and Wuoo. TUa odleC ea^ 
mantled that all the Hritons, or Welsh, should, with their wiroa and ehOAea, 
depart out of their landin, cities, towns, and castles, in England, ■*to Wild 
above OfTa ditch,'* and also to <Vrnwall, Scotland, and Ireland. After whieh 
(issued about a. D. 70Gj had been complied with, Egbert gaTO the land the 
of England. 

The above deed is attrihuteil to a desire to gain OTer the totritiirioe of tht 
Britons into their own possession, and the writer styles the Saxon King B| 
"cruel,** and his Queen Redburga **his cruel and covetoaa wife.*' [OUw 
thaw's Abbreviation of divers true and auncient Bmtaino Chrenidea. j 
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•eliool.' EtheltwTtha, who had not at fint acoompanied her haaband, 
whom she hoped aome fortaoate re?olatioQ woaki eTeDtoally restore to 
lib throne, finding that no chance of the aaeendeney of his better fortune 
remained, determined to join him in his exile ; and we learn from the 
Saxon Chronicle, that in the year 888 she set out on her pilgrimage for 
that porpoae, aooompanied bj the Ealdorman Beeke, who carried with him 
the alms of King Alfred, and of the people of Weatex, to the citj of 
Rome. It was not destined that Ethelswjtha shonld reaoh the goal she 
aooght, for she was taken ill and died on the waj. She was interred 
either at Pavia or Ticino.' Soch was the history of the only daughter 
of Ethelwulf and Osburga. 

Osburga, after her daughter's marriaffe, which probably took place 
when she was extremely young, devoted herself to the care of her sons ; 
and of her is told the charming anecdote, so often repeated, and so full 
of tooohing interest, of her exciting her youngest boy to learn. 

It is reeordod that Osburga was one day seated in the chamber with 
her children, holding in her hand an illuminated book of Saxon poetrr ' 
(how precious would oe the folume, oould it be recoTeied !), which the 
broihora were eagerly looking over. Obserring their admiration, and 
taking advantage of it, their mother observed, puyfuUy, ^* Whichever of 
yoa shall first learn this book, shall have it as a gift" All were 
delighted at the idea, Alfred, the youuMt, in particular, who, looking 
«p into her eyes, mvely asked her if she were really in earnest She 
a»ured him that she meant what sho said, as alM dMUM to see her sons 
learned men. Upon this the child begged that the book might be en- 
trusted to him to carry to his master, and he shortly after returned with 
it, able to recite all the poems it contained. Of course the beautiful prise 
was awarded by the gratified Osburga, who hailed this first indication of 
her favourite son's perseverance * with maternal delifht I 

Alfred required all a mother's care in his early life, as he was afflicted 
with a painful malady from an infant; and many were the vowi oiiered 
up for bis recoverv al vtrious shrines. Osburga's prayers, at a certain 
church in Cornwall, were supposed to have, at length, relieved him of his 
complaint to a great extent As his health, however, waa alwaya delicate, 

' Saxoq Chroniole. * lagulph. 

' WritiDf^ books, mm a monaitic employaieiit, wms usual in the earliest timts. 
Among British monks, Da?id had a study, or wridng-room, and began ths Oosptl 
of 8l John, in golden letters, with his own hands. The Anglo-Saion artists pos- 
seii««*i eminent skill in the execation of their books, and the character which 
they used had the honour of giring rise to the modem somU beaatiAil Roman 
letter. 

In the statutes of the regular canons are two Tcrses, specifying that they had 
simple girtlles, tablets, combs, needles, thread, a stjle, paper or parchment, ink, 
•nd a pro-case. Ihi Caoge mentions a singular kind of scribes, called Biodiatores, 
who wrote books and letters in the manner of embroiderers, so lightly represent- 
ing thf object that it almost escaped the sight 

The custom of carrying a pen behind the ear Is ancient In the life of St Odo 
it the following passage : ** He saw a pen sticking abore his ear, in the manner 
of a wnter." — Posbrooke's British Monaehism. 

' Tbis anecdote is sometimes told of Judith, the step-mother of Alfred. 
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it might have been the cause of his father resoIviDg to make hio the 
partner of bis pilgrimage to Home, though the child was then only fire 
years of age, and the charge of bim must have been a moat anxiooi one. 
Osburga saw him depart, no doubt, with painful hope; and the leaalt of 
her husband's journey, however happy for her sod, showed that her pre- 
sentiment of evil was but too well founded as regarded hexaelf. 

It is unexplained for what reason, at this time Osburga appears no 
longer to share the throne of Ethelwulf ; whether thej parted in fulfil- 
ment of some vow, common at this period, which misht have had ^efe^ 
ence to the health of Alfred, or whether, as was equally common, she was 
repudiated, that her husband might be at liberty to marrj the Prinoesi 
Judith, of France, remains in uncertainty. Some writers haTe asserted 
that, though no longer acknowledged Queen, Osburga, after this marriage, 
resumed her duties, and superintended the editeation of her ehildzen,' 
which is not impossible, as the new Queen was only twelve years old, hni 
is little probable. 

Asser, the contemporary and friend of Alfred, wrote his Uography, 
yet, strangely enough, he tells nothing of the remaining histoiy of Gb- 
burga. That she died before her favorite son became kins is certain, and 
it is most likely before the death of her husband ; but thu ia left to cod- 
jccture, though some assert that it was to divert his grief for her loai that 
the pilgrimage to Rome of Ethelwulf was undertaken.* 

II cr tomb was shown at Coventry, where her memory waa eheridiedi 
and she was canonised as a saint, according to the enstom of the day. 
From this circumstance it may be thought that she retired intoaeoDveat, 
and died in the odour of sanctity. 

* Lappenberg. 

* Leland calls her St Osburga, and her death has been stated as h^p i iag 

iu 855. 



JUDITH OF FRANCE, 

SECOND QUEEN OF ETHELWULF 

Motitet of Ethelwnlf for his risits to the Court of ChArleti the Bald — Beaatj of 
the Prinoess Judith ~ Attachment of Count Baldwin of Flandera — Ethel wulf's 
offer aocepted — Splendid Marriage of Judith to Ethelwulf — Royal prMtntt — 
Etbelwttif takes his bride to England — They are ill receired — Ealstan, Bishop 
of Sherburne, excites Ethelbald to rebellion — Offence giren to the Church^ 
Ethelwulf proclaims Judith Queen, in despite of opposition — Ethelwulf yieldi 
to his son to aToid bloodshed — Judith crowned — Prayers on the occasion — 
Alfred and his young mother-in-law study together in retirement^Ethelwulf *s 
death — Ethelbald forcibly marries his widow — Displeasure of the people and 
the clergy — He becomes penitent — Separates from Judith — She sells her 
dower, and trarels, on her return to her father's court, through Flanders — 
Meeting of Judith and Baldwin — Consequences of her suy — Ang«r of Charles 
the Bald — 8he is placed in a oonrent — Rescued by her brothera— Elopes with 
Baldwin — Enmity and final forgiTeness of the Frmich King — The children of 
Judith — Matilda, wife of William of Normandy — Ballad of th% imaginary ad- 
ventures of the ** King's Daughter.'* 

It has been already related that Ethelwulf made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
taking the capital of France on bis way, both aa he went and as he re* 
taroedy with his joung son Alfred. 

The beautiful PriDcess Judith might hare attracted hia Tiait on the 
seoond oocaaioD, as policy bad direoted hia firai. Hia piety fed hia 
to all the celebrated ahrinea throughout the country, and there were lew 
churchea •! which he did not offer up hia vowa. He paaeed a year in 
Rome, not only in piona ezerciaea, but in riewing all the reomia of dM 
former glory of the Imperial City, even then filled with the ndiia of iti 
greatness. 

Probably the acquaintance he then made with the habits of foreigft 
nations, and the desire to aee hia own country improved in learning and 
civilixation, mi^ht be hia inducement to the atep he afterwarda took in 
uniting himself with foreign interests. If Oaburga were still liring it 
la difficult to reconcile his conduct with Ijkjs fbnner attachment to the 
mother of hia children. ^ 

When, in 855, the English king arrired at the court of Charlee the 

Raid, accompanied bv his yonnseat son, Alfred, then in his sixth ?esg,. 

the Prinoess Judith, his destined mother-in-law, was only between efeTen* 

and twelve years of age. No overturea were, however, at that period 

made respecting the French Princess, but on Ethelwulf *s departure fVom 

the court of her father, the train of the royal pilgrims was attended, br hia 

orders, with a truly regal retinue of Frenchmen to the borders oi his 

realm. 

Ethelwulf^ having arrived at the Imperial City, had Itii SfttiafiiolkMl 

(SSS) 
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of presenting to the Pope the valuahle gifts he brought thither tcr hii 
acceptance. Alfred bad, jouds as he was, already paid one Tint to 
Rome, having been sent there by his father to be conaecratcd King hj 
the Sovereign Pontiff. On that occasion Leo had received the little En^ 
lish Prince as his own adopted son, and the gifts now oflered bj Ethu- 
wulf to the Pope were intended as an acknowledgment of his psisonsl 
gratitude for the Pope's generous behaviour towaras his faYOurite eluM. 
These articles consisted of a crown of pure gold, weighing four penndi^ 
two golden tassels called Bancas, a sword adorned with pure cold, tae 
golden images, and four Saxon dishes of silver gilt; bcudes this then 
were several gorgeous dresses. These various presents are eaamerstei 
by Anastasius, a contemporary of Ethelwulf. Besides these ofieringi te 
the Pope, Ethelwulf made a perpetual grant of three hundred mancnsss' 
or marks per annum to the Roman See, one-third of which sum was ts 
be appropriated by the Pope, another to the support of the lamps of St 
Peter, and the residue for the lamps of St Paul's. A donatioBln gold 
was likewise presented to all the Roman clergy and nobles, and one in 
silver to the people.' The English King remained twelve moothsst 
Rome, during which he rebuilt the Saxon school which had been fimnded 
by his predecessor Ina, King of the West Saxons, and whieh. Ihrovg^ 
the carelessness of some English residents, had the year hems been 
destroyed by fire ; and as a proof of the humane disposition of this King 
towards the English, it is deserving of mention here, that when be leant 
it was customary for public penitents and exiles to be bound with ironi 
ho obtained an order from the Pope that no Englishman sboold be pot 
into bonds for penance. 

Ethelwulf revisited the court of France in the month of Jnly, 858, 
and it was then that he became a snitor for the hand of the beantifal 
Judith. Young, however, as this Princess was, she had alrsady beeome 
an object of interest in the eyes of one who was by nature ffifted with 
rare personal endowments, possessed of ambition, and eapable of the 
highest undertakings. Baldwin of Flanders, or " the Forester/' was as 
much distinguishea by his courage as by his strength of arm, fttMn wbieb 
he was surnamed the Iron- Arm or Iron-Hand; he was of tall and noble 
stature, and his countenance beautiful. He had entered the field for the 
first time under the command of Charles the Bald, in the war that King 
had undertaken against the Saracens, who had invaded the borders ot 



* The Talue of a Saxon maneu9 or meare wai thirtj p«nce, and it was eqval Is 
Bix shillinfcs of their money, though, about a. d. 119-1, it ross to the vmles of 
thirteen shillings. That the Saxons coined gold money is certain, and the maaees 
was their only piece of gold. They were accustomed to reckon by the poaadt 
the shilling, and the mancus. The mancus was abont the weight of our presMt 
half-crown. — Spelman, Account of Gold and SiWer Coins. Asaer docs not aij 
whether they were mancuscs of gold or ailyer. Hoveden calls thorn mancoscs of 
silTcr pennies. 

^ In the Camere of Raphael, in the Sistine chapel at the Vatican, among tbe 
pictures of princes who hare been benefactors to the Holy Sec, Is one bearing the 
inscription, **Kiug Astulphus, under Pope Leo IV., made Britain tributary to tks 
Blessed Peter." Leo reigned fh)m 847 to 855, daring which tiao Etholwalf wss 
King of Kngland. 
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Gnienne, and also agiiost the NarmaDS, who had made serera] inroads 
into the French kingdom. In theM wars Baldwin obtained much distinc- 
tion, and was accounted the most yaliant warrior of the time. Having a 
situation near the King's person, he was often in the habit of seeing the 
Princess Judith,' whose notice he sttmcted bj his assiduity and attention. 
So entirely did Baldwin win her respect and affection, that before the 
period of Kthelwulf 's Tisit to France, we learn that he was betrothed to 
her in marriage. Nevertheless, Charles the Bald, for state reasons, hesi- 
laled not to break off this earlier contract in favor of the more splendid 
alliance with the King of England, setting at naught every obstacle which 
intervened on either side in a match more particularly unsuitable from 
the great dispsrity in age of the parties. Accordingly Ethelwulf and 
Judith were betrothed and married' in the following October. The cere- 
mony of the espousals took place in the palace of Verberiey when the 
nuptial benediction was bestowed by Ilincmar, Bbhop of Rbeims, who 
at the same time placed upon the brad of the little bride a diadem, and 
hailed her as a queen. An account of this interestinff ceremony of 
Judith's marriage and coronation, when a double benediction wu mro- 
Dounced on her, first as a spouse and then as a queen, is yet extaot The 
magnificenoe of Judith's crown is even mentioned in a pnjtr oo the 
occasion. 

Presents worthy of the royal personages concerned in this narriagc 
were mutually given, after which Ethelwulf determined on his return to 
Eiijzlaod,' and took shipping with his youthful bride. During his stay 
at the French court, the news he had received from England was of a 
nature to disturb even bridal festivities. An insurrection had been raised 
againiit him, by Kahitau, Bishop of Sherborne, and Eanwulf, Earl of Som- 
ersct, St the head of which his eldeil aon Ethelbald had pbced himself.* 
I'laUtan, to whom Ethelwulf had been indebted for his own prosperity, 
had become his enemy on finding his influence on the dedine, and incited 
Ethelbald to rebellion, on the plea that his fiither, who lived tke life of a 
monk, ought to pass the residue of hu days in religiona seclnsion, as he 
had begun them, and give up the government in hu fkfow, as Ina and 
Cadwalla had done, who, like Ethelwulf, had Jpott oo pilgrimages to 
Home, but had first abdicated their crowns. Ethelbald had expected, 
when his brother Athelstan died, that his father would have made him 
King of Kent; but finding not only that this was not done, but that 
Alfred, his father's favonte, was consecrated King by the Pope, he 
feared Ethelwulf intended to prefer him as kis soceessor on the throoe. 
A natural thirst after power, and the dictates of an iU-disposed "^ijgt, 
combined to draw him over to the schemes of Ealstan ; ana the peofle 
were so much disaffected by the absence of their monarch, and the pros- 
pect of an infant heir to the throne, that these cooaideimtions, iddcd to 
the unpopular nature of the new match entered into by Ethelwulf, pre- 
pared the way for a revolt. When, therefore, the newly-married pair 
returned to their dominions, the rebels went so far as to prohibit the 



' Marena d'AMigny's lliat. of tke l£arit of FkAdtra. * SImim Tunw. 

' AsMr. • llUtoa, HnllMisi, Tmtr. 
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King's entraDoe into his realm ; taking for their ostannbk imtasti that 
Etbelwulf had not only dignified his new wife with the titla of Qoanit 
without the consent of the country, but had eaten at the nme taUe with 
her, and placed her by his side in a chair of state, by whieh he had vio- 
lated the law made by the West Saxons on the death of their Kiiif^ Bei^ 
trie; by which they considered themselves absolved from their aUegiaooe; 
and Ealstan and Etbelbald forbade him to enter Ensland with his out- 
landish wife.* Everything appeared to threaten civil war/— the &tber 
and son were opposed at the head of either party — when the friends of 
both interfered to prevent bloodshed, and it was agreed that Ethelbald 
should receive from his father the whole of the ancient kingdom of Wci- 
sez, which was the western division of his territories, while the King 
himself should eovem the eastern portion, comprehending Kent, Eskx, 
and Sussex:' the latter was the district the late King Athelstan had 
enjoyed, and by far the least considerable portion. Some of EthelwnlTs 
courtiers representing this to him, and wishing to persuade him not lo 
sign the treaty with Etbelbald, the excellent monarch replied, that '^ he 
would not purchase the territories he had ceded to his son at the priee of 
civil war&re;" and added prophetically, that "even could he ao obtain 
them, Ethelbald would soon recover them through hit death." ^ On ODi 
point| however, Ethelwulf was less placable — ^ho insisted on the henoon 
due to his Queen Judith, whom he continued to treat with the aame le- 
spect and affection, notwithstanding the displeasure it occaaioned in thi 
kingdom.' 

Amid the general dissatis&ction at the infringement of the Weal 
Saxon law, which pronounced it illegal for a Queen of England to war 
the diadem of state, Ethelwulf convened the three estatea of nis kingdoa^ 
to sanction the ceremony of Judith's coronation, as well as to r^^ the 
instrument by which he had bound himself and his people to pay ot« a 
tribute to the Holy See. 

The ceremony of Judith's coronation' was performed with all poanhk 

* Milton. 

' To use the words of Dr. Lingard : — ** It is some conflnnatioa of the stoiy 
told by Asser, that while, from the reign of Offa to the extinction of the Msniaa 
monarchy, we hare many undisputed charters, aubscribed by the co n aorts of Iha 
Kings of Mercia, with the title of Regina, there is not one in whieh any oonsoit 
of a King of Wessex does the like during the aame period. The auMt eai^ !■• 
stance in which that title is given to a wife of a King of Wessez, in a^y eoatempomy 
document, occurs, if I mistake not, in the reign of Edmund {aaoo 946), whn 
Ethelgire, making her will, declares her intentions to her lord the Kingi aad her 
la^ the Queen, and bequeaths to her lady the Queen thirty manonaea of goM, 
and her land at Westwick. It has been supposed that queens were erowDsd, 
because in some MSS. the order for the coronation of a queen follows that for the 
coronation of a king ; but this prores only that both orders wore oontained in the 
original from which the copy was made." — Hist, and Antiquities of the Aa^kh 
Saxon Church, by Lingard, toI. ii., p. 84. 

' Hume. * Rapin. • RaWgh. 

■ The particular sort of crown worn by the early Queens of En^and has aol 
been described. Alft>ed and his successors, to Edward the Confessor, were ths 
commonest and most ancient form of crown. Edred and Edmond Inmidde had 
coronets Uke those of our earls, having fewer points, but those points raiaad hi^tr 
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lolemnitj : ibe form of the tenrice used oo this iDterettiDg ooctsloi hts 
been prfflerved by Dn Chcsoe, and is worthy of Dotice, as supplying the 
only record extant of the phraseology used at the inaugoration of a queen- 
oon^rt. 

The conclusion of the marriage ceremony ooDstitotet the earlier portion 
of this form. After the ring has been given, with the exhortation, '* Take 
this ring, the sign of fidelity and love, and the bond of marriage union, 
that no roan may separate those whom Ood hath joined, who liveth and 
reigncth for ever," the Queen is blessed in the following words : — 

** Wo invoke thee, Iloly Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal Ood, for 
this thine handmaiden, whom, in the divine dispensatioQ of thy Provi- 
dence, thou hast caused to grow up from her youthful blossoming to this 
joyful time. Give her richly of thy fear, that she may go on full of 
truth before thee and all men, from dav to day, unto better things. May 
she receive, rejoicing with us, largely of thy heavenly gxwce, from the 
kingdom above ; and thence, being guarded by the strengUk of thy mercy 
from all adversity, be deemed worthy to live for over." 

The rather long and elegant prayer offered at the anointiDg the head 
of the young and beautiful Queen, hero followed, in which it wat wppli- 
Gated that she might possess *' the simplicity and meekness of iIm dbra;" 
after which the coronation took place in the following words:*— 

** May the Lord crown thee with glory and honour, and pUee upon thy 
head a crown of spiritual precious stones, that whatever may be typified 
by the brightness of sold, or the changeful splendour of gems, may ever 
shine forth in thy lite and conduct ; which may Ue grant, to whom be 
honour and glory, world without end." 

Then follow the blessings, thus :^ 

'* Bless, I»rd, this thine handmaiden, thou who rulest the kingdoms 
of kings through all generations. 

'' Accept the offerings of her hands, and may she be replenished with 
the blessings of the fruits of the earth, of the heavens, of the dews, of the 

and pearied at the top. Id tome eoist of Harold, that KIdk wears a diadem of 
pearls round a helmet ; which was commoo with other Wctt Saioa Kingt, who 
sometimes wore it on their bare heads. The coins of Offa represent that monarch 
with a crown of pearls and other materials, similar to that used by Constantine 
the Great ; and his successors, Derthulf, Bnrghred, and Kenwnlf, wore the same 
kind of diadem. Aldulph, in the serenth centurj, wore the ordinary plain f Uet 
or diadem, when King of East Anglia. — Selden's Titles of llonoor. 

The coins of Alfred represent his head endrelcd with a simple diadem, after 
the most common and ancient fashion ; and there is not an instance among the 
Anfrlu-.^^axons of any imperial crown till Edward the Confessor, who had a crown 
much like that of the Eastern Emperors. [Notes of Spelman.l 

Hpelman tells us, that in the arched room in the cloisters of Westminster Ab- 
bey, where the ancient regalia of the kingdom are kept, npon a boa, which is 
the cahioet to the most ancient crown, is an inscription, as follows : ** Use est 
priuci |<alior corona qui coronabantur Keges ilSlfredus, Edwardns, Itc.,'* and the 
crown is of a very ancient work, with flowers, adorned with stones of somewhat a 
plain setting. This, by the inscription, appearing to hare been the erowm of Al- 
trtd and his successors, is to be supposed to hare been made by his orders, and 
that when he was beeome uniTersal King of the Heptarchy. 
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depths, from the heights of the ancient monntainsy uid fron the 
hills. 

** May the blessing of him who dwelt in the bush oome upon her 
Grant to her showers from heaven, the fatness of the eertbi ebandanee of 
com and wine, that their people and their posterity may obey iheniy nd 
this nation bring honour to her and to her childreD." 

The service concludes with a short prayer, prohaUT the aune still _ 
after the Communion, and truly beautiful ana simple aa it is, etaima 
small interest from the fact of having been in use among our a n e ca tot i no* 
less than a thousand years ago. 

Ethelwulf and Judith, after these ceremonies were orer, retired iate 
Kent, where they resided in a state of privacy better aaited to the tastai 
of both, than the glare and splendour of public featiyitiea. Ethelwvlf 
had rightly appreciated the character of Judith, when he beatowed on bar 
the queenly honours which, next to his own affections, he deemed esaes- 
tial to her happiness, and to the maintenance of her dignity in the ejai 
of his people. However just that law which had emanated from the 
crimes of Eadburga, and was expressive of the national mbhorrenee of 
caprice and cruelty, he considered it unjust that the young, innooent, and 
royally-descended Judith, should be, for that reason, deprived of her de- 
served rights. The grave insult odered to both himself and hia Toog 
bride on their arrival in England, must have been deeply felt both by the 
young Queen and her more mature consort. If, however, Ethelwulf bad 
in the first instance offended his people, by conferring on a foreigner tbe 
forfeited distinctions of queen-consort, they were afterwarda indoeed te 
acquiesce in his wishes by their love for himself, which hia sweetneaa of 
disposition had obtained, so that in a short time, all objectiona ftftja^ 
Judith appears to have enjoyed undisputed her royal prerogatiTe of ailtii^ 
in the chair of state by her husband's side.' 

Tbe anecdote before related in the Life of Queen Osbnin, reapeetiag 
the first learning of Alfred the Great, can scarcely be referable to Jnditbi 
as she was almost a child herself when the young Prince firat eame nadir 
her notice ; and as he is spoken of as singularly precooioasy hia learaiag 
at five years old is not extraordinary ; whereas, if he was twelve, aa aeaM 
assert, before he learnt to read, there is a difficulty in crediting the aaton- 
ishing capacity he so early is said to have displayed. Bthelwntf^ Ua 
father, had been instructed by the same personage to whom hia aon'aedn* 
cation was entrusted ', and as his health was delicate, like moat aieklj 
children, he most probably began learning very early. Jodith had oome 
from a court infinitely more refined than that of England, and beinc ao 
nearly his own age, could enter into the precocious boy'a atndiea, and no 
doubt assisted them ; the ladies of her time and nation being ivell aeeom* 
plit^hed, although Alfred complains of the ignorance of hia eoontrymen 
in general, when he came to the crown. There exists, donbtleas, aeam 
confusion of dates, which has caused the characterisUe atory told bj 
Asser, to be attributed indifferently to the mother and atep-mother of 
Alfred. It is certain, that Judith's stay in England waa but abort, 

1 SeldeD*8 Titles of Honour. 
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• 
ibongh flbe wm twiee Qaeen ; boi a few jetre at lo iurlj an ag^ ^^ 
witb children of gnU gcDiut, can do wonders wben the seed U onoe well 
•own. 

Kthclwnlf rarviTcd the partition of bis dominions onlr two jears, 
which period be paMcd in acts of justice and charity. The reign of 
Kthelwulf terminated A. D. 857, after he bad sat twenty jears on the 
throne, and bis remains were interred in the Cathedral of St. S within, at 
Winchester. 

No children remained bj bis msrriaM with Judith, and the dominions 
OTer which the King had ruled, were left bv bis will to bis second son 
Etbelbert, and after his death, to Etbclred, bis younger brother, in case 
of whose decease thej were to deToWe on Alfred. This wss, in the end, 
the order in which they were inherited bj the Princes, and finally, as 
will be seen in the Life of Alfred's Queen, were divided by him amongst 
bis own £unily. The three younger sons of Ethel wulf bad already shown 
tkemselves worthy of their narenUgc; but Ethelbald, the aldest| had not 
only rendered himself bated by the people for his srbitrarj gOTemoEiant 
and profligacy, but for the unfilial conduct be bad diqdayed to bis 
fiuher. No sooner was Etbelwulf dead, than Ethelbald took adTantaga 
of the unprotected state of the widowed Queen, who, then little inoiw than 
fourteen, was left exposed to the trials snd dangers of foreign annd^. 
Her extreme vontb, her great beanty, and the duparity of age between 
ker and the late Kins, may well excuse her, eyen if she herself con- 
sented to the proposal of Ethelbald to make her, immediately on his 
&tber's death, his oueen. 

Turner, in bis ilistory of the Anglo-Saxons, refers to the Saxon 
Chronicle and Bede, as authorities for supposing that by law a son might 
wed bis Other's widow, and a brother bia sister-in-law ; but in these cases 
there is ample proof that the act was not according to law, but in contra- 
diction to It, from the open indignation expressed by the people, and 
emcially the priests, when the yiolent snd arbitrary Frince, in spite of 
all opposition, announced bis will. 

This step is rendered the more remarkable, from the &et that Ethel- 
bald had been the most forward in opposition to the entrance of Jndith 
into the coontrr, after her nuntiab with Etbelwulf. Liberty of choice 
was of course denied to Judith, and she probably saw the propriety of 
yielding with a good srace to necessity.' 

The second nuptiaU of Judith were accordingly celebrated at Chester, 
greatly to the disgust of the nation. 

If the marriage of Etbelwulf with the French Princess bad giyen of- 
fence, that of bis son with the widow wss infinitely more disliked ; and 
the clergy, taking part with the general community, protested altogether 
against what the^ represented as sinful in the extreme. The cUmonrs 
rose loud and high, and at length Ethelbald was alarmed. His health 
was failinf, — his temporary passion for bis young step-mother had, pcr> 
haps, faded, — his religious scruples awoke, as often happens with princea 
loo late, and he gaye way to the remonslnnces of Bishop Swithin, Utile 

' Tomer, Uolinahed, Burke, Caradoc, lliltoo. 
28* 
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regardless of tbc fair and youthful cause of bis peopVs tngBT. It 
him, apparcDtljy no struggle to part from Judith,' who ooaH hsre dentd 
nothing better than to relinquish a dignity which had been fbiced ugm 
her, perhaps in both instances. 

It would appear that she was now obliged to retire from eanii| whik 
Ethelbald passed the remainder of his days in penitence so deep^ m Io 
leave regret behind him when he died, only three years after. 

French historians assert, that though her marriage with BChelbeld wm 
dissolved at the instance of the Bishop of Winchester, no chnrch eeonn 
was passed upon Judith ; and the Pope's interference in her fiiTOOTi wbeft 
she bad, by ner brother's assistance, escaped from the convent in which 
she was afterwards placed, appears strong presumptive eridenoe that both 
her marriages had been of a compulsory character, and that thia waa well 
known to his Holiness, who regulated his conduct aocordiDgly.' 

Judith, free to return to her native country, was now pennitted to idl 
the possession she had received as her dower, and, with oonaiderdib 
wealth, set forth on her journey. 

She is said to have passed through Flanders, then under her fatliei^i 
rule, as her safest route to escape danger. A secret motiTei howertr, 
may have been the hope of a renewal of her intcrcoorae with Baldwin 
who, still remembering her extraordinary beauty and hia fenner atta^ 
ment, and advertised of the great riches she brought with her, receiTed 
her with great courtesy. In short, Baldwin testified ao maoh repud ail 
devotion, that when Judith expected to depart for France, ahe wu m 
gently detained, that she was in no haste to quit that oonntiy. Som 
accounts, however, state, that even in this, Judith acted not from her own 
free will, being forcibly detained by her handsome wooer, whoaa eicoH 
was, that even in her childhood he had been promised her hand,— « a>- 
cumstance which inspired pity for a disappointment so great^ and enliitod 
many on his side. 

The French King, Charles, apprehensive, perhaps, of hia dang^tei^s 
partiality for Baldwin leading to some indiscretion, commanded her not 
to delay her journey ; and to manifest his displeasure, either at her bariig 
lingered so long, or at her second marriage with Ethelbald, ordered her 
to be confined within the walls of the Convent of Senlia, bnt at the aaae 
time to be treated with all the respect due to a queen.* Under iIm 
guardianship of Bishop Erpuin, the young widow resided there In a atjk 
of regal splendour; the spot itself is described aa ''that pleaaant and 
healthy abode, the royal nursery, where the Kings of France were aeeo^ 
tomed to send their children : some Roman arches of their palace, ei- 
closiog a wild fragrant eardcn, were standing a few years ago/^ 

A learned writer has been severe on Judith,* calling her an '' nndatifid 
girl of ungovernable passions." Widows were peculiarly protected 
against violence, and it was a crown prerogative among the Franka thai 
no female of the royal family could marry without her parent'a oooaent; 
therefore Judith was to remain under mundhyrd^ or wardship of ChnrA 
and iState, till she should either resign herself to widowhood or remany. 

* Rudboni. * Palgrave. * Ibid. * Lingard. * Falgrave. 
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Cbmrlcs appetn to bate dengned the hand of Judith Ibr the King of 
NiTarre, for whom the eoteruioed the strongeei tTersioOy a sentiment 
which bid increased in proportioQ to the progress of her regard for Bald- 
win. According to some, the altematiTe of entering the cloister was 
offered; but the peremptory mode of dealing with the young Queen 
points out the influence under which her two former marriages bad taken 
place, and shows that it was expected she would yield implicit obedience 
to the will of her imperious father. AAer baring been twice ffiTcn away 
in marriages against her will, Judith, in the present instance, determined 
to evade one so displeasing to herself as that now proposed. Her brother, 
Louis the Stutterer, who was in his fiuber's secrets concerning Judith, 
fully appreciated the injustice with which she was treated, and encouraged 
her in her resolution of accepting no husband but Baldwin. Acom- 
iogly, at a time when Charles had left Louis to officiate as Resent of the 
kingdom during his own absence, a few months only afWr Judith had 
been sent to Senlis, Baldwin carried off the fiur prise, with the eonni- 
Tance of her brother, and was supported on thk occasion by Ihs Oermaas 
also. Judith had, it appears, contrired to elude the figBsnee of her 
guards, and in a disguise prepared for that purpose, escaped from the 
oonvent-wall, and was soon, with her loTer, beyond the reach of punuit. 

One account states that the loTers repaired together to the possessioos 
of Lotbaire, the brother of Judith. This prince, who is described as 
being **lame and unhealthy, but humble, afieetioDate, diligent, and 
pious," was of an excellent disposition, and reaided, in bis office of 
Abbot, at St. Oermain KAoxerrois. From this plaee Baldwin sent Ju* 
ditb, to whom be bad been married without delay, to Flanders ; and the 
troops which Charles sent to recover his truant daughter, and who fol* 
lowed her route, were signally defeated.' 

The perpetration of so daring an act as the abduotion of the descendant 
of the mighty Charlemagne, a daughter of the royal house of Fraoea, 
spread great terror among the Fleminga, aaongst whom Baldwin held the 
dfice of grand-forester. Charles, himself, breathed nothing but rcTenge, 
tbreateniuff not only to mi^e war on the Fleounn, but utterly to destropr 
tbeir whoM nation. He first, howcTer, ofderM Baldwin to aend his 
daughter home; but not being obeyed, he caused Anselm, Archbishop 
of Kheims, to excommunicate him ibr baring forcibly carried off a widow. 

This sentence of excommunication obliged the newly-married pair to 
undertake a journey to Rome, where, on their arrival, they cast themselves 
at the feet of Nicholas the First, the Sovereign Pontiff. Count Baldwin 
theo declared, that ** be had used no blandiahments, no deceits, or violence, 
against Judith, who bad followed him of her own accord, without even 
her brother Louis reclaiming her." He prav^, therefore, that of his 
singular clemency, and for his love to the Christian people, he would 
grant him remission, and endeavour by anv means to soothe the mind of 
the King, to mitigate his anger, and to find some way of peace with him. 
The Kuppliant prayer of the " Iron-handed" chief, added to the tsars of 
bift lovely young wife, had such an effect on the pious Pontiff,' who from 

* Meierai. * Lingard, MesermL 
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the first bad disapproved of the seotenoe of exoommnioalioDy tbmt lie 
only ioterdicted that decree, but sent two bbhopiy Rhodottid 
and John Ficodcnsis, to the French King, as ambuBidony to intereede 
from himself in Baldwin's favour J The papal embaasT procecda d to 
Soissons, where Charles was staying, and where the •Qgvy Kins aHHdbkd 
a council of Gallic bishops to receive them, it being the aeoond tint Ihej 
had been convened respecting the subject of Baldwin*! nnrriage. Fln^ 
ing he could not prevail against Iron-Hand in war&rey ChariM M 
procured the condemnation of his new son-in-law in that piona aiiinihlT 
by the Gregorian Law} Now, on their beine a second Udm cnnTcna^ 
various opinions arose, and much discussion followed the annovuweacil 
of what had been done by the supreme Pontiff. As regarded the leqwil 
of the Pope to Charles, the King thought something ought to bejiddBd 
to his prayer; and fearing lest the hitherto nnsubdned natioa of Iianden 
should join the Danes,' who were threatening invasion of Fnnoe both tj 
sea and land, '^ the King swallowed the indiffnity, and suffered himaelf It 
be at length prevailed upon. He requited a signal ii^iiiv widi an s^ 
common benefit; not only making peace with Flander% bat le cei t iM 
Baldwin into his friendship, he ratified and approved Uie mnrriaga of ki 
daughter."* 

Judith and her husband were, on this occasion, aduiitted to a priiali 
interview with the King, who gave orders that their nnptinls timid W 
celebrated by costly feasts and public expressions of joj^ ▲.d. 86S|* 
though he would not assist in person at the ceremony, whieh wh po^ 
formed at Auxerre, whither the French nobles were conTencd ftr Ikil 
purpose. Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, who had married JvdBth Is 
Ethclwulf while yet a child, refusing to unite her to Baldwin on the pi^ 
sent occasion, the ceremony was performed by the Bishop of NoviooMgWi' 
After this the pair retired into Flanders, where they resided with andh 
magnificence ; Charles having conferred the government of that eonnln 
on Baldwin, as the dowry of his daughter, together with the title of Esr^ 
by which dignity Baldwin obtained a position among the Peen of Franss. 

The lands appropriated to Baldwin consisted of all that traot whickBv 
between the rivers Scheld and Somme, and the ocean, and yrere be st ows d 
on the understanding that the Earl should employ all his foveas to dcfail 
that territory from the Normans. The success of the ESnri did not ii 
this equal his courage, for the barbarous Normans overran nil Fl^idai% 
and laid it waste with fire and sword, taking possession of laniiy towMi 
one of which was (J bent, which they plunder^. Baldwin had, hopiB| 
to arrest their depredations, built the city of Bruffes, ▲.D. 856, snl 
fortified it with a strong castle, called the Bnreh; and the lands that had 
been laid waste, were, by his orders, rccultivated. In the eentrs of 
Ghent, also, we may yet see the dark, battered towers of the enslellalld 

' Annates Flandriee. 

* Although they are said to have favoured Baldwin in their hearts. 

' Tamer. * Annalcs Flandrie, • Hist of the Earia of Flandais 

* Dngard. 
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eiee of Btodoain, ** Bntt de Per." The lecoiid BandooiD added the 
iicationt whieh defended the hirthpltoe of Charles Quint.' 

It is not recorded whether Judith appeared at the French conrt after 
ker noonciliatioo with King Charles. Three years after her marriagey 
ker hHkifr and mother were puhliclj crowned at Soissons, A. d. 866 : l^t 
tiie beurt of Charles was estranged from his consort by another, and bad 
1m not feared tiM consequences, he woald have repudiated her. Qaeen 
Srmentmde was not Ions; an obstacle in bis way ; she died October 6th| 
869, to the joj of her husband, who, far from regrettins her loss, re- 
fluded the event as a benefit, and married her rival RicheTda in the fol- 
iowing year. Ermentrude died at the Abbey of St Denis, in the church 
of which her remains were deposited. Blany vicissitudes had been expe- 
rienced by her children during her own life. One of her sons, Louis, was 
somamed ^Mbe Stammerer, froa a natural defect; another, LothairSi 
called Le Boiteux, or *' the Cripple," had preceded her to the tomb, in 
866 ; a third, Carloman, died, also, in 866, after having had his «yes pal 
oot by the orders of his unfeelins father.' Seldom, ind«d| was any 
fiuher so despotic as Charles the BiUd. Carlonun had be«i.4efolad to a 
religious life againat his own will, and to escape taking the tows, fled tho 
country, for which offence he was condemned bv a synod of national 
bishops to Io9e hU eyti. lie appealed to Adrian II., the reigning Pontiff, 
who took his part in so warm a manner that Charles resented it as an 
insult The French clergy supported Charles, and a conference termi* 
nated the dispute ; the Pope abandoning Carloman to his £ite, the unfor- 
tunate Prince underwent the savage punishment to which he had been 
condemned. 

The unfortunate Carloman was afterwards harboured by his nnde, 
Louis le Germanique, and maintained in a monastery out of charity. 
Charles, King of Aquitaine, was a fourth brother of Judith, who had 
likewise sevend sisters, all of whom became abbesses. Of the four sons 
of Charles the Bald by Richelda, Pepin, Orogo, Louis, and Charles, all 
died young, and the last when his parents were in great distress.' 

The domestic tyranny Judith luMi personally experienced coold havn 
left her little to seek of happiness in the French ooort, and from the 
nature of her union with Baldwin, it may be presumed that their marriage 
was a happy one. They were blessed with several children, and though 
Charles, their firet-bom, died in in&ncy, the second boy, named after us 
father (thought by some to have had the peculiarity of baldness which 
distinguished his grandfather the French King, from his surname), lived 

* LiogmnL ** Bcaidet these, many good works ars recorded of the Iron- Handed 
ToTftrntw, tucb u monasteries endowod and charities Jodieiouslj sad generoiuly 
be«i(>wed. If not of regal or even noble Urth, the nobility of good Actioni has 
c<Mif«rrcl celebrity on his nama, so that It setters little how hUtorisas differ ss 
to bit g^nealogicAl descent Those, however, who are tatiifled to leere the tra- 
ditiont of the Flenings onnotieed, place this heroic chief, in their geaealogiee, ss 
the vttn of Coont Odo^ire, son of Count Ingelrain, both hereditary Coanie Forest- 
em. wh<>»« epiuphs were to be seen, in the last eeatary, eat on stone, at Bmges. 
[riagr»Te.] 

* Aoecdotee des Reinss et R^gentes de France. ' Palgrava. 
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to inherit the earldom as Baldwin "the Bald." When her first child 
died, ^' Judith sorrowed much, attributing it to the want of niother^s milk, 
and 8hc determined herself to nourish the next babe, named after its 
father. The Lieutenant Bailli, of Tournaj, expatiates upon the matercil 
conduct of ^ Mudanie Judith/ a reproach to the matronly luxury and self- 
indulgence of his times. Baldwin II.'s manly vigour did credit to bia 
mother's tenderness : he afterwards had abundant locks of hair, thr>asrb he 
called himself * le Cbauve/ in honour of his grandfather." * Rudolf, his 
brother, become afterwards Count and Abbot of Cambray, which dtv. and 
the country surrounding, had been purchased by his father.' GnnaiJilde, 
daughter of Baldwin and Judith, married Wifrcd, Earl of Barcelona. 

Earl Baldwin I. is said to have given good laws to the people of Flan- 
ders, over whom he ruled sixteen years, and at his death was interred in 
the convent church of St. Berlin, at St. Omer's.' 

Baldwin "the Bald," who succeeded his father, espoused Elstnide, a 
Saxon princess, daughter of Alfred the Great, and grand-daughter of 
Ethclwulf, the first husband of Judith.^ Thus was, no doubt, reviv^i 
the tie of affection and interest between the Princess of France and her 
pupil and companion in literature, King Alfred. Nor is i( the least iott- 
resting point in the history of Judith and her family, that from the «^>n 
of this marriage was derived, in the female line, our Norman race of king^: 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, being the immediate desoendin: 
of Arnold the Great, son of Baldwin the Bald and Eistrude of Englanl 
It is singular that though there were no children from the marriage of 
Judith and Ethelwulf, their descendants, in two distinct lines, shoald 
have so long ruled the realm of England. 

The adventures of Judith, arranged according to the poet's fiincv, an 
the subject of a curious poem, contained in a Collection of Ancient 
Ballads :^ it is entitled ^' An excellent Ballad of a Prince of Englin-i's 
courtship to the King of France's Daughter, &c." (to the tune of 'Crim- 
son Velvet'), and may interest the lover of antique traditions. 

The song begins by stating that, in the days of old, the Qae«n d 
France had a daughter who was ** lovely faire," and that a Prince of Eag- 
laud, exiled and outcast, yet noted for his merit, coming to her fat Lit » 
court, an attachment between him and the Princess en.sued. The King 
disapproving the match, they agreed to escape together from thraldom. 

«*Thc ladye soone prepared 

Her Jewells and her treasure : 
Having no regard 

For state and royal bloode 
In homely poore array, 
She went from court away, 

To meet her joye and heart's delight. 



* Palgrave, Hist, of Normandy and England. 

' Hist, of the Kurls of Flanders; DucareVs Norman Antiquities. 

* Hist, of the Karls of Flanders. * Ducarel. 

* The editor gives it from an ancient folio MS., collated with another in hUck 
letter, in the Pepys Collection. 
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<'Wbo in ft foTMt fTMU 
Had Uken up hii Mai, 

To wajt her oomlng is Um night 
Bat lo I wliat tiiddtii daiiftr 
To ibis priaotij ttraiifer : 

Chanced, at ha tala alona ! 
Bj ouUawet he waa robbad. 
And with poB/ards ttabbad. 

Uttering many a djiiig gro&a.'' 

The Princess, " io her straoffe titire/' escapes without reoognitioo to the 
forest, only to find her rojal lover weltering io hb blood on the groood. 
She ffives Tent to the most passionate exclamation of grief, and endeaToorSi 
** wiu her golden haires, to staooeh the wounds ; but her efforts and 
prayers are alike useless. 

** All in Taina the sued. 
All in Yaina the wooed ; 
The prince*! Ut% was fled and gona.** 

Bewailing her own destiny, and her lover's bard fatei she passes the nigbl 
in mourning over his remains, and resohes nol to return to the court of 
her fiuher. 

'*To my father's court 
I return will netar, 
But in lowly tort 
1 will a fcrrant baa.'* 

Whilst she b thus lamenting, a foresteTi all in grsea, coming by, inquiiea 
the cause of her affliction. She tells him her hroiker lies slain by her 
side, and requests him to direct her to some situation where she aaj 
obtain serrile employment, in these wotds:— 

'* * Where may I remains, 

Qeatle for'ster shew ma. 
Till I can obtains 

A terrice in any aeedat 
Pains I will not spare. 

This kinde faYonr doe 
It will eaae mr care; 

HeaTeo ahaU be thy 



** The for*ster, all amaiedt 
On her beaatye gated 

Till his heart was set on flrsu 
Mf, faire maid,* oeoth hea, 
• Yon will goe with mea. 

You shall have yoor heart's dssbe.* 
He bronght her to his SMthar, 
And abore all other 

He sett forth this maiden's pralsa. 
Long was his heart inflamed. 
At length her lore he gained. 

And fortona erowaed his future dayss. 

'* Thtts nnknowne he wedda 

With a king's fairs daaghtar: 
Children ee?ea they had. 
Ere she tald her birth; 
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AVhich when once he knew, 

Humbly he besought her, 
lie to the world might shew 

Her rank and princely worth. 
He cloathcd his children then 
(Not like other men) 

In pnrtye colours strange to see. 
The right side cloth of gold, 
The left side to behold 

Of woollen cloth still framed hee. 
Men thercatt did wonder ; 
Golden fame did thunder 

This strange deed in every place. 
The King of France came hither, 
It being pleasant weather. 

In those woods the hart to chaae. 

**The children then they bring — 

So their mother willed it — 
AVhere the royall king 

Must of force come bye. 
Their mother's riche array 

AVas of crimson TcWet ; 
Their father's all of gray, 

Seemelye to the eye. 

''Then this famous king, 
Noting everything, 

Asked how he durst be so bold 
To let his wife so weare. 
And decke his children there 

In costly robes of pearle and gold T 
The forrester replying. 
And the cause descrying, 

To the king these words did say : 
'Well may they by their mother 
AVeare rich clothes with other, 

Being by birth a princesse gay.' 

The king, aroused thus. 

More heedfullye beheld them, 
Till a crimson blush. 

His remembrance crost. 
' The more 1 fix my mind 

On thy wife and children. 
The more methinks I find 

The daughter which 1 lost 
Falling on her knee, 
*I urn that child,' quoth she; 

* Pardon me, my sovereign liege.* 
The King perceiving this, 
His daughter dearo did kiss. 

While jiiyfull tearcs did stopp his apeeche. 
With his traine he toumed. 
And with them sojourned. 

Strait he dubbed her husband knight; 
Then made him Erie of Flanders, 
And chiefe of his commanders: 

Thus were their sorrowes put to flight*' 




ELSWITHA, WIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT, AND 
KTHELFLEDA, "UDY OF MERCIA." 

Romantic legend of the me«tiog of AlfVed the Great end Eltwitha — Albenac't 
fftinilj — The Doetamtl Tisit — The deaghtere — The felher's reeolve — The choice 
offered — Marmge of Alfred and EltwiUui^— Sodden llliieee of the bridegrooi»— 
(.'onnubial affection — Paeaage ia Boethina— Famine in England — St Swithnn— 
CbiMreo of EUwitha — Her luppineea, and fondneaa for hn bnaband — Athelmnr 
—The Danee — Dangers — Oeneroaitj of Alfred — Monaaterj foanded — Alfred a 
Will— Kadburga and EUwitha— St Marj'a, Newminater— L earning of Ethel- 
fle«la — Lmdj of Mercia — Her numerooa fort reaaea T he eaptire WeUh Qoeen— 
Fleance, aon of Banqno— Andent Welah cnatoBM — Candla-bear er' a perqnlaitea 
— Death of Ethelfleda — Moamed bj King Edward— Etfwiaa diapoeeeeied ^ 
her uDcle— Ethelfleda buried ia St Feter'a, Qloooaatar. 

A 8iNauuuu«T romasiio legendarj aoooaol eziala of tb« irai intra- 
dactioD of Alfred the Great to hia fatim eonaoit Eltwiiha. Alfred^ like 
HarouD al Raachid, was food of Tiaiting tod iafonDiog himaelf of the 
cooditioD of eTcrj claaa of his suhjeets. Oo one oceasioo he set oot« 
aooompanied by a oourtier named Ktheiberty and ia his ramhles stopped 
at the house of Albanao, a chieftain of rank and power, whose name 
would indicate bis descent to baTe been rather British than Saxon. This 
Dobleujan received bis aovexeign with welcome^ and his wife and three 
daughters, all of whom wers extremelj beaatifiil, attended on him, as 
was the custom. The dignified deportment of Elswitha, one of the jovnc 
SaxoD ladies, and the grace and elegance of herperton, eclipsed that ci 
her sbtcrs at supper, when waiting upon the King. Alftcd was mneh 
attracted with her charms, and praiMd her heantj ia glowing terms. The 
impre^iiioQ made upon him was obsenred by Albansc, who, when the 
comftaoy separated for the night, oommnnicated his sospicions to his wi&. 
The Kme, on his part, at retiring, had confided to Ethelhert his admira- 
tioD of Llawitha, who, with a courtier's tad, apnroTcd of his choice. 
Next morning, when day broke, Albansc preeented himself at the door 
of bis royal guest^ requesting immediate admittance. The King bade 
bim enter ; on which, to bis surprise, he beheld Albanar, with a drawn 
sword in bis band, conducting his three dangbters, who, clad in the 
deepest mourning, seemed OTcrw helmed witii the most poignant distress. 
^* What is it I see f " exclaimed Alfred. *«A &ther," letumed Albanae, 
*< wboN) bonoor is more dear lo him than life itself. Yon are my King, 
and I am vour subject, but not your slave. Von are well acqnainted 
with my illustrions ancestors, and it is now proper yon should know my 
seotimeots. Last night yon disoorered a particnlar attention to my 
daughter. If yon hare conceived the idea of dishonouring my honssu 
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yon see the sword that shall id an instant saerifioe these iniliap|ij TJfltiij 
willing to sacrifice themselves ; but if a pure flame is kindled in jonr 
breast, my alliance will not disgrace the crown : ehoosei tknefere, and 
name her that is born to such distinguished honour !" 

This somewhat abrupt proceeding, the legend goes on tp saji did net 
displease Alfred, who, appreciating the noble and daring oonnge of tke 
father of Elswitha, immediately professed his readiness to make her kii 
wife, and she was soon afterwards Queen. That the King had ehosia 
his partner wisely, was proved by subsequent events. Elawitha was i«^ 
tuous and amiable, and inspired her noble husband with a laiting afi^ 
tion for her. 

It is a subjeet of pleasing contemplation to trace the feoUnfli of AIM 
on the subject of connubial affection, which appears from his writin|ji, 
wherein he expresses himself in terms of enthusiasm. A passage a 
Bocthius, translated by Alfred, runs thus : some additions to the ongmtl 
being made by the King, these arc given in italics : — ' 

''Liveth not thy wife also! She is exceedingly prudent and voy 
modest. She has excelled all other women in purity. I maj, in a few 
words, express all her merit ; this is, that in all her manners she is liks 
her father. She lives now for thee, thee alone. Hence^ sAe hva nm^ 
ehe but thee. Sl^e has enough of every good in this preteni li/e^ bui Jke 
has despised it all for thee alone. She has shunned ii aU^ licauat cnlg 
she has not thee also. This one thing is now wanting to her, ThiM 
absence makes her think that all which she possesses is nothing. Heaee 
for thy love she is wasting, and full nish dead with tears and sonow." 
<< Alfred dwells on the <vivat tibi' of Boethius with manifest ddig^ 
and dilates upon the thought as if with fond reooUeotions of the conuBt 
of his own wife, who shared his adversity with him.'' 

Such legends as these are valuable as showinff the habits and m s nnws 
of the times, and prove how lawless and turbulent thej were^ when as 
confidence was placed in Uie honour of those the highest in powery whsa 
their gratification was at stake. Alfred himself was superior to ths 
period at which he lived, and a few years afterwards suspicion would not 
have fallen on him ; but at this time, he was only just come to the erowa^ 
and, being still very youog, had not as yet bad an opportunity of prorisg 
to his subjects his rare and remarkable worth.' 

The real history of his marriage is merely that his wife Elawitha was 
the daughter of Ethclfrid,' sumamed Mucil, Ealdorman of Mercia; sal 
that her mother was nobly bom, being Edburga of the royal hooas of 
Mercia. Alfred was just twenty when he married, and during the m^ 
tial festivities, which lasted several days, he was seised with an alarmim 
malady, from which, it is said, '*ho enjoyed scarcely a day's re^iils 
during more than twenty years of his useful and active life.''* * 

lie never, however, allowed the acute pain of his malady to interfen 

' Sharon Turner. 

' Lingard, howeTcr, alludes to opinions of his character in eariy lifb« whkk 
probably accounts for the suspicions of Mucil : he quotes St. Neot and Asstr. 

' Lingard. * Xiftppenberg. 
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with his maDlj fmoIoUod ; tnd by the force of his eztnoidioary irilli 
eoBtriTed to master his bodily sufferiogs, which trCi indeed, uid rmlher 
lo have strengtheiied hb meotsl energy. 

The year of EUwitha's marriage^ A. D. 868, was noted for a terrible 
Cunioe, folt in aM parts of Europe, so that in some placet the liTiDg are said 
to have fed upon the bodies of the dead I And it is fbrlher said, that this 
fhmioe was followed, in 869, " by a great mortality of man and beast." 
The tntor both of Alfred and his fwier, Swithnn, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, died at this time, and desired to be boned in the open ehnrohyard, 
instead ef the ehanoel of the minster, where the ashes of the great re- 
posed, ** that the drops of rain might wet his grsTc ; thinking that no 
▼anit was so good to oover his grave as that of heaynp." The popular 
Soottisb proTorb and superstition oontained in the followmg lines, probih 
bly arose from the expression he used : — 

'« Saint Swilhin't Day, if th<m doet rain. 
For forty days It wiU remain ; 
Saint 8within*a Day, if thoa be fiUr, 
For forty days 'twUl raia aae aair.** 

Asser, who freouently saw the mother of Elswitha, calls her a Ttn^ 
imble woman, '' illustrious and pious," and from the time of her hus> 
band's decease, she had ever lired the life of a true widow.' 

Elswitha had five children, Edward the Elder, Ethelwold, Ethelfleda, 
Ethelgitha, and Elswitha, of each of whom some account will be given. 
Besides these she had sereral who died in infrncy, one of whom, Ed- 
mund, had been intended by Alfred for his successor on the throne. 
Elswitha was deeply attached to her husband, and to judge from hb 
eharacter, her own conduct, and the merits of her fiunUy, she was not 
only a good wife, but a happy mother 

The companion of Alfrea in prosperity, Elswitha shared with him his 
adyerae fortunes. At a moment when almost eyery friend and adherent 
bad forsaken the King, we find him contriying the erection of a Ibrtresa, 
in a place of security, his first object being In remoye Elswitha and her 
diildren to a spot free from danger, which he happily soeceeded in eft et 
Ing. Afrer nine sucoessiye years spent in brayely encountering then fierce 
enemies of Eoffland, the Danes, Alfred retreated for temporary security 
into the little me of Athdncy,' a spot of rising ground on the north side 
of 8unmoor, bounded on the north-west by the riyer Thooe, oyer which 
there is a wooden bridge, still called Atheloey^Kd^e. ^ Alfred buih a 
castle in Atheloey, and made it a yery strong hold, and forcing a way 
WDto it by a bridge or causey ; for guard of the way, he built on either 
side a tower." This eyer-memorable place was anciently enyironed with 
almost jmpassible marshes and morasses, and could only be approached 
by a boat : ' it had, moreoyer, a yery large wood of alders, whieh har- 
boured sUgs, wild goata, and other beasts." Such was the place of 
refuge of the King and Queen and their children, who lodged in a small 
7 

' Sharon Tamer. ^ 

* A contraetioB of the Saxon word, meaning ** Isle of Nobles/* 
' Malmesbury. 
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house beloDgiDg to St. Athelwinei formerlj a hermit there, mb of Kiag 
Kioigilfos.' 

During this period of adyersity, it is on record that Alfred experieneed 
many privations, one of the greatest being the want of p re risioM: 
80 that of a severe winter, which set in under sach mfiiToiirihle oi^ 
cumstances for the royal family, a characteristio tale ii toM. The 
King's attendants were one day oat on the perilous ezpeditkni of M- 
iog, for the Danes were near, — a requisite duty to pitmdo for the 
daily necessity, from which Alfred and Elswitha were alone exempted. 
The King employed himself with reading, the Queen with her domct- 
tic occupations. At this moment a poor pilgrim, passing the pite, in^ 
plored the monarch for a morsel of food. Alfred, calling to EhwithSi 
requested her to give the man a portion of her provision. It is said that 
their whole store consisted of but one loaf, and the equally hnmaae 
Queen hesitated a moment in the act of charity. Alfred, however, wai 
not to be deterred by any selfish consideration from his generous pnipoM. 
He readily bestowed the half of his slender store on the mendicant, eofr 
soling himself and his Queen with the reflection, that the benoTolent hand 
which could supply the necessities of five thousand with bnt fire loam 
and two fishes, would doubtless provide for their future wants. Sati^ 
faction and resignation accompanied this beneficent action, whieh was 
rewarded by the speedy return of their companions, laden with an aapit 
store of provisions.' 

After Alfred quitted this retreat, and had subdued his enemies, he 
founded on the spot a monastery for Benedictine monks, to comme a ot ai s 
his gratitude to Heaven for the shelter it had afforded to himself and Ui 
family : this religious foundation was liberally endowed both by Alfred 
and his successors on the throne.' 

Elswitha enjoyed the society of her beloved and excellent hoshaiid fiir 

~ * Biog. Brit 

' S]>elinan relates the story of the pilgrim as of his mother, aot his wife, thoasi 
he tbiuks it wu the latter who was with the King ; Judith having retontd ialf 
France, and Osburga being dead. After the deed of charity, the King, lUH^g 
asleep, dreamt of St. Cuthbert, who came to announce to him. In reward of fcb 
charity, that he should be restored to his kingdom, and that hia sewaats weeli 
speedily return with abundance of fish. IIU mother, who also had ftUea Balsi|k 
was called by the King, who declared his dream to her, and learnt aha had ^mm$ 
the same thing, which, while they were yet busy recounting to each other* VH 
in part realised by the return of their attendants. — Spelman. 

' A jewel of gold, enamelled like a bulla or amulet, to hang round the neck 
circumscribed, in Saxon characters, ** Alfred ordered me to be made,** was Amm 
there. It is now in the Aivhmolean Museum. An engraring of it SMjr ba asM 
in Gough's Camden (70). — Turner. 

The monastery Alfred built in Athelncy was of wood. It was boma upon faar 
main wooden pillars, and enclosed round about with cancellinga orohanea l - w effc; 
they having not then the use of gloss, nor other means to shut out tke Tiokneo 
of weather, and yet let in sufficient light, than by fine open-work carringSi aal 
]attice» of window-work, of which (to eipres^s the curiosity) Malmeabwy ai^ 
that they were carred opere 9ph(rneo. According to Spelman (see notes), Cbcfa 
were fuur cancells, choirs, or chapells, surrounding the arta or oadlitory oC tke 
church. — Spelman, Life of Alfred, p. 1C6. 
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nearly tweDty-ei^bt yoin : * tb« two last which preceded Us death, which 
oocorrcd A. i>. 900, were marked by a great increase of sufiering from the 
malady by which he was afflicted." During the latter pert of their union, 
the royal pair, hand in band, restored and palroniied many female reli- 
ffioua communities. The nunnery at Sbaftesbury waa founded by the 
King, and when completed, Alfred pboed in it his daughter Kthelgivei 
who assumed the goTcmment of the infant establish men t, while seTcral 
lemalea of the first distinction hastened to profess thomselres her 
disciples.' 

KUwitha herself founded the Abbey of St. Mary, at Winchester, 
tided, as some say, by the King. This edifice, known also as Nunna- 
minstro, or the New Minstre, waa situated in the east part of the city, 
on the north side of the cathedral, with which it was parallel ; but from 
the unbcalthiness of its situation, and too great proximity to the ca- 
thedral, was afterwards removed to Hyde Meadows. 

King Egbert bad entailed his esutes, by his will, od his male de- 
scendants, to the exclusion of females : *< to the spear-side and not to the 
spiudle-eide/' Kthelwulf, his son, afler making his second sod Ethelbert 
King of Kent, be(|ueathed at his death to the remaininff three, certain 
lands, which were to come erontually to the surrivor. Alfred, snr? iTins 
Lis two elder brothera, made a new agreement, that the surviTor should 
enjoy the personal estate of the other, and with it the lands bequeathed 
by KthelwulL Before, however, Alfred's will was made, ho aasemblcd 
the Thanes of Wessez, at Ijangdon, " lest any one should say that I had 
defrauded my kinsfolk ;" for by the same agreement it had been stipu- 
lated with Ethelred, that all real property, acquired by grant or purchase, 
should be left to the nephews of the survivor. Wherefore Alfred's will 
states, that if any of the lands which he left to females had descended 
to him from Egbert, be desired his heire male to take the lands, and give 
to the females an equivalent in money. The Saxon Thanes having ap- 
proved the King's title to the property, the following day he divided his 
lands among his two sons, his three daughters, hui two nephews, hb 
eonsin Osferth, and his wife Elswitha. To each of hb sons ho left ftps 
hundred pounds ; and to the Queen and the three Princesses, her daugh- 
ters, four hundred pounds each, at that time no inconsiderable sum of 
money .^ liceidce tbese, he left oertain sums to his ealdormen, servants, 
and binhops; fifty mancuses of gold to fifty priests, fifty to the poor min- 
liteTi of God, fifty to ptor people in distreHs, and fifty to the church 
in which he should bo buried.* To Queen Elswitha he also bequeathed 
three towuj* ; Wantage, the birth-place of Alfred, was ooe of these, where 
atuod a palace of the Saxon King^' The manor of Etbandune/ with 
other lierk^hire lands, were also mentioned in the will of Alfred as left 
to Queen EUwithn. She had also other property, some of which wjs 
bcAtowcd by bcrvelf on Glastonbury, and afVerwards confirmed to that 
church by King Edgar.* 

* S|*««J. * Wdter RaleiglL * Liaganl. 

* i;iM|c IlriL • LinftanL • LyMos's Mag. Brit 

* K'Idington, near lIungerfoH. — Ljr«oD». 

* \\ uichciiinb— the narot of which tignifles ** the Vallty of Dattl^** m, ia 

2y* 
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On the death of Alfred, Queen Elswitha retired to the Ahbcy of St. 
Mary, AVinchester. Kadburga, dau^rhter of Edward the Elder, was 
abbess of this establishment, which followed the Benedictioe rule, and 
was .so ])opular that her name as patroness of the abbey was joined to 
that of the Virgin Mary, to whom it was dc<licated. Elswitha, admiring 
the virtues of her grand-daughter Eadburga, and also witnessing the 
tranrjuillity enjoyed by her daughter the Abbess of Shaftesbury, resulted 
to pass her declining years in religious seelusion. In the establishment 
and society of the Abbess Eadburga she died, A. D. 904, having survived 
her excellent husband only four years. 

The remains of King Alfred were at first interred in the Cathedral of 
AVinchester; and we learn from Asser that a magnificent monument of 
precious porphyry was erected to his honour, who was renowned us ** the 
truth-teller" — one of the most noble of all characteristies in either sove- 
reign or Mibjrct.' In eom])liance with his father's will Edward the Eider 
caviijod the edifice of Newuiinster to be completed, and it was coosecrated 
on the advent of St. Judoc, A. n. OOo, being at the first only a bouse and 
chaj>L'l for the learned monk Grimbald. The foundation and chief parts 
of the building had been laid and built by Alfred during his life, and 
Grinjbald, the first to set the King to the undertaking, was deigned by 
hiui to be the first Abbot. The monastery was situated on the north side 
of Winchester Cathedral, with which it was parallel, and there wanted 
room for some of its parts : it was placed so near the cathedral that the 
siti^ing-mtu in the choir of the one were easily heard into the choir of 
the other, and this gave occasion of many diflferenees about it. The place 
bi iiig so " straight and hard to be enlarged, the King was fain to pay the 
}>i&hop a mark uf gold for every foot of land which he wxs forced to buy, 
that he might have commodity sufiicient fi>r the shops or wurk-buu?es for 
hl> monks' offices^ belonging to the monastery.' 

Edward the Elder, on the completion of the structure, placed in it 
secular canons, under St. (irimbald as abbot;* after which he cau&ed the 
n mains of his father. King Alfred, to be conveyed thither, with s«demn 
j)oinp :ind magnificence, from the adjacent cathedral. The bi><]y, alfo, of 
<Ji!et.n El.Mvitha, which had been at first entomlx'd in St. Mary's Abltoy, 
Nrwiniuster, was also, by his orders, conveyed thither, to be dojiositi-d 
witli that of her hu>band. It was not, however, ordained that they 
>h"uld repose on thi> >jiot of their own seleclion ; its contiguity to Wia- 
chi'.-ter (.'alhedral, and unliealtliiness of the .'situation, cauM'd the subse- 
<|Uent removal of the n'li;LriMUs establi>hmi.nt to \l\i\e Meadows, without 
the eitv, in the reii'U of llenrv I., at which iierio«i it was known as St 

A. 1'. '."•■'», t.» ('i!:i>tMiiliuiv, liy <2"*-'i'" Kl>tiltli:i — w.'is >u\\ iu the huiidd vf the 
M-.iik- I't" tliMt e.-tal)li>liJMi'iit :it llii* tiiur -tl" the NnJiiian Mirvoy. 

The S.'ixi-n rjiUTii, s;iy> Tuvimt, "ha.! hvv M'narate |«rii|'erry : fi>r, in Ji ^\U of 
\i\i\i\. Aw jiivrs liltreii inaiK'U.-es. eaiiiii;; tlioin :i jiart ot tiie hiU'l of her own 
jHiwiT. Shr ha>l aNn i.l!ii'er- jieculi-ir lo lu-r linusflii.ll ; fur the ptTi^eliS with 
whi '.•«»• i-i'iir^eiit airl tcstiiuniiy >\\i* iiiu'lo the prant, are oalli'il /ur noMos.'* 

• A.<.*-er >avs thi» ti'iuu was erected in ^?t. Peter'.". Winclio^ter. 

^ Aiiiiula of Wiuehomb, Wo. 

' Spdman. * Butler. 
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Orimbald't Mooasterj. Th« learned Beaodere and hit^Sazoo Queen 
Maude, the deeceodant of Alfred aod Elawitha, id wIhwi weie notted the 
iotcreeU of the Norman aod Saxon canae, attended in penon the remoral 
of the bonea of that king and qneen to the new edsiloe^f Hjde Abbey. 
The monks of St Grimbald'sy in solemn prooeasum on the occaaion, ea^ 
ried with them the relics of three saints, as well as the remains of Mbti 
and Elswitha. During the oiTil war of 1142, Hjde Abbej waa bomt to 
the ground, and a great part of its treasures perished in the flames : the 
edifice was, howeyer, rebuilt in the reign of Henry II., and restored to 
its former rank and splendour, which it retained till the destruction of 
religious houses at the Reformation, at which period it was reduoed to a 
heap of niinsJ 

Ktbelfleda, the first-bom of Alfred's children by Queen Elswitha, was 
esteemed the most learned, as she was the most remarkable, woman of 
her time, and 8infl;ularly distinguished for masculine spirit and abilities. 
Thia prinoeas conferred on her oountry many benefits; and her prompU- 
tude and valour saved it more than once from those rapacious ravagers, 
the Danes. In talent she more nearly resembled her glorious father than 
any of his children ; and equally to her mother was she indebted for 
ihoiie noble qualitiea which made her illustrious. At a very early age^ 
Ethelflcda was married to Ethelred, Earl of Merda, who, being in an 
infirm state of health, was frequently prevented attending to the care of 
gorernment His place was, on these occasioos, well supplied by his 
wiM and learned consort, whose great foresight and prudence in the con- 
duct of public aiEiirs were acknowledged from the first. There are 
records extant which prove that she took part even in her father^s 
councils. 

After Alfred's death, Edward the Elder bestowed anew on his sister 
and her ho«band conjointly, or perhau only confirmed, the sovemment 
of Mereia, with the tide of ** Subreffufus Meretorum" to the Earl. Ac- 
cordingly in sn instrument of Werfred, Bishop of Worce s t e r , to thai church, 
made A. D. 904, the royal couple are both tccether styled in the Saxon 
tongue Jithred, the Alderman or DuImi and Ethelfied, the Lardt 0f 
Mereia. A period of twenty-fimr years mnoi have elapaed between the 
datu i>f this charter and the one first mentioned. Other charters granted 
by this princess bear her signature alone, thua, << Ego Ethelfied consensL" 

Kthelfleda's piety, accoiding lo the opinion of that time was great 
AftiT the bir^h of a daughter, she resolved to devote herself solely to a 
Lfc of heroism aod the care of her country's good, instead of indulging 
in the happiness of maternity; and her husband, sickly and weak both 
in Diiud and body, did not oppose her will. She, therefore, threw oif all 
the weakness of her sex from that time, and appears in history rather as 
a gcuerml than as a mother or wife. She foonded monasteries, as one at 
Gloucester testifies, and it was there that Ethelred, dying, was entombed, 
in 912. * 

* In (^ar own timet, the site of ths boilding whcra Alfred and Elswitha r«stt<l. 
f^xtn placo to the coaotj Bridewell, a few remaaBts SMrkiag tbe aatiqaitj of tbe 
hallo wH spot 
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After his death, conjointlj with her brothefi Edwud the EUer, ih* 
exerted all her eoergies to repel the DaneB, j»d by her oowwili and acta 
greatly aided the King. « 

As soon as Ethel&da became a widow, Edward mada a partkioa of 
Mercia, apparently with her fall oonsenty annexinff Londoo and (htati 
to his own dominions of Wessex, and eommittiDg ue other poitioB of the 
government to her care.' From this time till her death, a perio4<if eig|l 
years, Ethelfleda held sovereign rale with the Utle of Imt of Menii^ 
and the extraordinary martial talents she exhibited dorinc uiia anaoa of 
power procured her the honoorsble titles not only of **Qatai" but of 
*< Ring'' also, as if those of Countess-lady, which she poasened, 
adequate to express her heroism. 

Her attention was chieflv directed to the necessity of eieotiiig 
in different parts of the kmedom, to prevent the Danea from aztendiM 
their territory, and of checking their inroads ; for maoy fasfnowss haa 
fallen into the hands of those dangerous intrudeiii who eosld thai held 
the whole country in fear and subjection. At Herated, and al Withaa ia 
Essex, Edward built strong places ; and in the saine year of her hniiniaii|[ 
a widow, the Saxon Chronicle records that Etheliledai **oa the Holy Bia 
called the Invention of the Holy Cross,'' came to Sheigate, and bailt the 
fortress there, and another at Bridgenorth ia the same year. A nem^ 
tery, dedicated to St Barnabas, was likewise founded ij the ** Lady ef 
Mercia," at Brunnesburgh,' that year, which shortly after Ul to deeqf. 

One of the royal palaces of King OSk was at I^mworth, whenee mm 
charters of succeeding sovereiffos were dated. This town beaMune,in 9l( 
the residence of Ethelfleda, who restored it from the nunona oonditiea ia 
which it bad been placed by the incursions of the Danes. She cnictad a 
tower there, '< in the fore part of the summer/' says the Chfoaide^ en 
the artificial mount upon which the present castle standa. In the saae 
year, before Lammas, " the Lady of Mercia," built a fmliine at StafM; 
this bein^ the first authentic record given of that town. 

p]arly m the summer of 914, Ethelfleda built a fortresa aft Eddcshnry, 
and late in the autumn of that year, another at Warwick. Dngdak, wae 
refers the foundation of Warwick Castle to Ethelfleda, telle na that then 
was a mound of the same form there, and with tcrraoes nmilar to that of 
Durham Castle. In 915, Ethelfleda caused the dungeon of Waivir^ 
Castle to be made, which is a strong tower or platform, upon a ki]ge am* 
high mount of earth, artificially raised (such beina usually plaead towark 
the side of a castle or fort which is least defensible)! tha aahetoaee 
whereof is yet to be seen. 

In 915, « after mid-winter," was built the fortreas of Chaihoi)g^ ani 
that at Warburton ; and the same year, before mid-winter, one at IUl» 
corn,' also the town of Warham, and Fadesbury, both nanad hj Begv 
of Wendover. 

urn M 

' Bromton, LeUod, Dugdale. * In Cheshire. 

' Runcorn, in Cheshire, on the banks of the Mersey, was origiBallj MSt fef 
the renowned Ethelfleda. The river here snddenlj oontncts from a eoaaUankn 
breadth to a narrow channel, by a projecting point of land from tke 
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In those dars then wei9 Ttry few defeDsible plaeet, tiieh u we now 
eall eiuitlet, which rendered it Terj diflkalt for tho Eofflith to defend 
ihein»elvet frpm the iDeunioni of furei^ inrtden ; a imd which gare 
great advantagea to William of Normandy, who was so ssaaible of the fiict| 
that after the Tictory of HaMinga, he neglected not to raise '* a Kofficienl 
store of forts throughout the realm/' ' Kthelfleda had, hefore the Nor- 
man I^nes, perceired the danger which this deftcienoj caused in Eng- 
land, and her exertions in this respect, to defend the country from the 
Danoff, cannot be too highly apprecMted. Ingulphns justly observes of 
this 1 Vincess, who, by some one is styled a ** restorer of the brick/' that in 
fespoct of the fortresses she built, and the armies she msnaged, she might 
bnTc been thought a man." 

* Ethelfleda exerted herself successfully sgsinst the Welsh, preventing 
them coroinff to the aid of the Danes. Tbis glorious schieTeniont was 
nooomplishod in 916, when *< the Lady of Mereia,'' at the head of a larse 
army, entered Wales, and stormed Brecknock, where she took the 
** King's wife," and thirty-four of her attendants, prisoners.' This eventi 
by which the Webb became tributary to Mercia, oeonrred within three 
sights of the feast of St. Cirisius, and in Wales was called **Gura{ihjf 
Jhnai Aeuydd,*' or ""the Battle of the Now City." The object of 
EtbelBeda, in this expedition, was to punish the Welsh for baring put to 
death the innocent Abbot Egbert 

The Queen whom Ethelfleda made her captive, was Angharsd, the 
wife of Owen. The name she bore was correspoiident to the English 
word Anne, snd was exceedingly popular in Wales, three other Queens 
being distinguished by it, all worthy of notice. The first Angharad was 
Queen of Kodcrio the Great, and mother of three princes, smong whom 
that monarch divided his dominions prior to his decease, building for 
each, in his peculisr district, a royal residence; from Which time the 
brothers were known ss *' the three crowned Princes," each wesring, on 
his helmet, a coronet of gold, or broad head-band, indented upwards, and 
set snd wrought with precious stones.' The only daughter of 3Iercdiih| 

side ; and oppeiite Runeom-gap, as the ahovs strait is denoMJnated, Ethclflada 
erecte«l a castle to defend thie eztremitj of ker vast domain. 

** Not a veftif^e of thie building can be seea; but its site Is marked by the 
Dame of the castU^ given tu a triaainilar piece of Und« iurroimded with a moand 
of eartli, jutting out into the river, froarded on the water-side by Isdftea of roeks 
and broken precipices, and out off tnm tha land by a diteh six yanle in width. 
The pRruchial church etanda above tha Castle-rock : its fonndatioa wee probably 
coeTftl with the ca«tle,but wan certainlv prior to tha Conqneat, aince Nigel, liarua 
of lUlion. l>ettowed it on hit brother WolfHth, a priaat, la the time of the Coa* 
quemr.*' — Britton and Draylej. 

Whrn Alfred repaired and reatored tha different eaatlaa which had been de* 
moIi«hei| bj the ]>anea, he, for the ftrat time, built of stoae maaj of thote whieh 
had formerly been conetructed of earth: of thie number wat Norwich Caatlaw 
** Alfrei't Cactle'* there wat afterwards entirely daatroyed by tha Danieh King, 
8wejru. father of Canute the Great** 

* DugiUle, Saion Chronicle. * PoweU Caradea of Uaacarvaa. 

* Hnx. Chnra., Caradoc of Uan : «* T Tri Tywyaoe TahMthiti** (the three bead- 
let-wearing princes). 
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80D of the Qoeen Angharad, whom Etbdfleda OB|>ftiiredy bomAvamd- 
mother's name, and married the ambitiou Uoweljn ap 8ai■3fn^ VM^ it 
her right, mounted the throne A. D. 1003, and, aa he aftarwuds addci 
North Wales to his dominions, united the Uirea prinoipalitiaa wfaiah 
Boderio had divided among his sons, from one of whoniy in hdi, ha 
ohiimcd bis descent. 

Both the houses of Tudor and Stuart have been derifad fkan Bodada 
the Great ; the wife of Rh3's ap Twdwr, ancestor of Owan Kidor, tha 
father of Henry YII., being descended from Anffhaiad, Qaaan of Ua* 
welyn ap SeisjUt, by a second marriage with Gynfjn Hfadief. Tki 
house of Stuart is derived from Nesta,'grand-daaffbter of Angharad; hm 
parents being Griffith ap Llewelyn and Ranulf Flaanaay aoa of tiM 
Banquo murdered by Macbeth, sought safety and ihellar in tka aoavi af 
Griffith, in North Wales, but returned the kind rooeptum thaia pvaa Vim 
by the seduction of the Princess Nesta, or Agnes, who g^Ta nrtli ta a 
son, named Walter.' Fleance paid the forfeit of hialife for hiabraaAaf 
faith, and the unfortunate Princess was reduced, by her fiUhar^a oidcn, la 
a condition of servitude. The misfortunes of his parenta wan naok Ml 
by their son Walter, whose temper was violent, aa ia ahown hj tha ■§» 
ner in which he resented insult. Being one day reproadiad with \m 
ignoble origin by a young man with whom he had qnairallad, ha UIM 
him on the spot. To protect himself from punishment, ha flod lo Sa^ 
land, where he succeeded in obtaining a post amooff tha ^'^g^Vt attead- 
ants of Margaret, Queen of Malcolm, and conducted himaelf ao wdl, Aal 
he was soon advanced in the royal favour, and beeama atawaid af Saal^ 
land, and receiver of the revenues of the realm.* From tha offoa haU 
by Walter, he derived the surname of Stewart, and hia daaaandanla bon 
the same ; not only the royal house of Stuart^ but many nobia SaoCtiih 
families are derived from this source. 

It may be thought curious to mention here soma of tha aadeni Wahh 
customs as concerned their Queens. 

The Queen had, by the laws of Wales, a fine for mraad, or oftaei^ 
which might be committed three ways : — 

Firstly : " When her protection shall be violated/' that ia, ''tha i^ 
to conduct beyond the bounds of the country, withoat poiaoit and wilk 
out obstruction." 

Secondly : " When she shall be struck in anger ;" or, 

Thirdly : << When a thing shall be forcibly taken ont of bar hand." 

The fiue for this very unmanly treatment of a crownad haad waa la Is 
only ** one-third of the King's saraad, the gold and ailTer oiocplrf 
Now, the fine for the King's saraad was as foUowa : — ** Ona hnMil 
kino ; a silver rod, with three knobs at the top, and threa at Iha hoMaBi 
which shall reach from the ground to the Kinff'a fBMf whan ha ahall al 
in his chair, and as thick as his ring-finger ; and a golden onp, whiA 

* Nesta is used in Wales for the Greek Agoes : in the Qreek, h 
The French write it Ignatia. — Camden's Remains. 

The same name applied to a man is exemplified in that of Igaafiaa Loyola. 

• Caradoo, Lluyd. ■ Warringtoa. 
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bold the King's foil drmnght, and as thick ■■ the DtU of a plooghoao, 
when he haa pkraghed mwen jeara ; and a gold ootw, a$ broad as the 
Ktuf/i /aee^ and as thiek as ih« edg« of the eop." Mow, as the gold 
and rilver was to ho excepted in the fine for the Queen's ** saraad," the 
Talae of little more than thirty-three oowa was all the eompensation that 
ahe was entitled to for the insolts abore named* 

The Queen oeeopiea a low station, also, in the arranffements made for 
the interior of the palace. Every one of the King's omoen has an ap- 
propriate place in the hall, but the Kinifs wife oooapies her solitarj 
ehamber,' where she is waited npon by a swgle attendant hand-maiden ; 
a steward, <* who is to senre her in her chamber with meat andr drink ;" 
and a page, <' who is to convey messafles between the chamber and the 
ball, keep the keys of her coffers, and supply Uie chamber,'' and two or 
three inferior attendants : ** and it b farther enacted, that when the Qoeen 
shall will a song in her chamber, let the bard sing a song respecting Cam- 

irbcd. 



kn,' and that mot hudj lest the hall be distofbcd." So that it wooM 
icem her enjoyments were to bo considered only as second to those of her 
guests and sobjects, who assembled to caroose over their meaL 

Among the inferior attendants of the Qoeen, one was a candle-bearer, 
whose pleasant perquisite is to be '^ all the tops he shall bite oS the can- 
dles, also the broken bread and fragments that fidl OTcr the Qoeen's 
dish/' 

No female domestic seems to have been employed in the King's hoose- 
kdd, except the Qoeen's handmaiden, the baking-woman, and the lann- 
dieaii. These last two were allowed the right of protection, — the baking- 
woman as far as she could throw her kncMing-faat, the laondress as & 
as she could throw her washinff-beetle. 

These laws, geneially spesking, place the value of every ordinary 
woman at one-tmrd of that of her husband, and arrange that, in cases 
of separation by mutual consent, the joint property should be Curly 
ahared between them. 

^* If husband and wife separate, the husband has the swine and the 
aheep ; if only one kind, to be sharsd. Goats are to the husband. Of 
the children, the eldest and yoongesl to the husband, the middlemost to 
the wife. The household furniture to be shared, but the miUdnff-vesselSi 
except the pail, to the wife ; the husband, the drinking-veasels and riddle ; 
the wife, the sieve. The husband has the upper stone of the hand-mill; 
the wife, the lower one. The upper garments are the wife's ; the under 
garments, the husband's ; and the ketUe, coverlet, bolster, friel, axe, settlci 
and all the hooks except one, the pan, trivet, az^ bill, pkwghshare, fiaz, 
linseed, wool, and the hoose-faaff, to the wife ; if any golo, it is to be 
ahared between them. The husband to have the com above the ground 
and under, and the bam, the poultry, and one of the cats ; the rest to 
the wife. To the wife, the meat in the brine, and the cheese in the brine ; 
thoM.* bung up belong to the husband. The butter, meat, and cheese, in cuti 

' In Brituoj, eveo at the present day, tlie wifli Is the least eared for ef the 
familjr, uid \» expected to attend oa the others. 

* The UtUe in which Arthur ftlL 
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l)eloDg to the wife ; also, as much meal as she can carry between faor armf 
and knees, from the store-room to the house. Tlicir apparel to be divi«if«i."' 

" The wife had an exclusive right to her jewellery and wearinji ap- 
parel," and the wife of a *^ privileged or frrc man might lend her ui»dtr 
giinnent, mantle, headcloth, and shoes, without consent of her hu^biod, 
and can give meat and drink unrestricted!}', and can lend the furniture. 
The wife of the *taeog,* or bondsman, could only lend her head-covrring, 
and of Iicr houshold utensils, only her sieve and riddle ; and tbt,*:*!', Vx\ 
nt the distance she can be heard calling, with her feet on the thre^l-tld. 
The reasons for these restrictions, in regard to the wife of the bond>!:iau, 
was probably owing to the fact that the household goods, and c\tL [Le 
clothing, were the property of the bondsman's master." ' 

On the capture of Queen Angharad, the Welsh King, Owen, fl: i w 
Derby, where he was kindly received by the Danes. Ethellicda, appiisnl 
(»f this, followed Owen thither with her army; and in 918, the Six u 
Chronicle informs us, that "with the help of God, before Lammas," ?Le 
cnnquered that city, with all that thereto belonged. The Queen, on this 
mcmnrable occasion, had nearly h)st her life through her Leroisoa. Jfj-i.'ri 
eomi>arcs her to Zent^bia, saying, that her person was in the gr.-iito: 
danger when endeavouring to enter the gate, multitudca of the Dnnca 
resisting her pn»gress ; she, however, j»ersevered and succeeded in fii Cor- 
ing the town, though many of her officers fell in the encounter, and i»ur 
of her warriors, who guarded her royal person, and were most dear ti> h- r, 
were slain when fighting by her side, by Owen, the Welsh Kin;; ; ' a lir- 
eunistanec which was to her " a cause of sorrow." Caradoc, dostri'tiug 
this struggle, says, that when (iwyane, Lord of the Isle of Ely, ETbei- 
fleda's steward, perceived the (Juijcn's danger, he set fire to the gatts. and 
rushing furiously on the Britons, entered the town ; on which, Owtu, 
tinding he was overmatched, chose rather to fall by the sword, than i >»• 
ardly to yield himself to a woman, lioadicea appears revived in iLii 
account. 

The year 020 witnessed the recovery of Leicester and York from her 
eiieniies, the Danes. Leicester was taken early in the year, without l<jtf| 
and the greater part of the army that belonged to it, submitted to Ltr. 
At this period the character of Kthelilcda again reminds us forcibly of 
her illustrious lather. The historian of the city of Jicicester* says, "soe 
relieved in many places the di.^^tresses of mankind, which the horrors of 
war had made miserable. The city uf Leicester she beheld with the 
tendere.-t compas.>ion, which had been honoured by a royal residonci*. but 
whose beauty and strength had fallen to decay by the annihilating |k>«-er 
of war. Its miserable inhabitants she suee«mred ; its waited dwciliugi 
she bade to rise frouj their ruinous heaps in pleasing order. She repaired 
its fortifications, and built a wall that encompassed the city, uf ^uch 
amazing strength that it is called by Matthew Paris imlimtlnhW. *• Tbe 
foundation y^i the wall is discoverable in many places at this day; aod 

' Aiu'.ioiit Laws iind Iiistituto.'< tif Wulos^ j-.. ;IS. 

• Mi>'j l/iwronoe'd lIi>torv of Woiiitin iu Kuirlun'I. 

■' JSaxnii (.'liPMiicle. • Thercsby. 
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■neb if ibe tonaeitj of the mortsr, that wheoenr the bhabiUnti of Lei* 
aatter baTe ooottioii to remore aoy part of ibe fbondatioD, ibe ftoBit of 
wbicb it WM built are foond almost inseparable." 

After tbe redaction of Derby by Btbelfleda, tbe Yorkista promised, and 
oonfirraed, some by agreement, and aome witb Oitba, tbat tbey would be 
in ber interest.' On tbe submissioQ of York, tk« independent organisa- 
tion of tbe ** Seren Borgbs " was broken up.' 

After an eisbt years' reign, and many glorious sets, Etbelfleda died at 
Tarn worth. Tbis event, wnicb oeenrred twelve nigbts before midsum- 
mer, 920, was felt by the public, wbo loved and venerated ber, as their 
own prifate loss, and deeply mourned by Kinff Edward, wbo, at tbe time 
deprived him of tbis beloved sister and faitbfvu ally, was staying at Stam- 
ford. Directly tbe intelligence of tbe death of Etbelfleda reached bim, 
tbe King rode to Tamwortb, where be reoeived the allegiance of all the 
people of Meroia. Not only the subjects of Etbelfleda rendered bomase 
to Edward, but tbe three Kings of North Walca aought bim for their 
lord ; and on bis proceeding to Nottingham, wbiob be secured and forti- 
fied, all the Mercians there, whether Danisb or English, espoused bis 
caure. Thus the inflnenoe of the royal Lady of Mercia, even after ber 
death, procured for ber brother tbe universal bomage of thoee tribes whom 
she bad compelled to acknowledge ber power. 

A share of power for a time was permitted by Eldward to real in tbe 
hands of Elfwina, only child of Etbelfleda, wbo bad been formerly placed 
by her mother under tbe King's guardianship,* but of this she was afWr- 
vrards deprived by Edward, on the plea that she bad promised marriage 
to Reynold, the Danish King, '' without his knawUdgtJ' Whether or 
not tbis was a true charge, the Princess was *' deprived of all authority," * 
and conveyed as an honourable captive into Wessex. Her imprisonment 
took place " about three weeks before mid-winter," ao tbat the duration 
of her power was short From tbis time tbe name of Etbelfleda'a 
daughter disappears from English history, Mercia being annexed by 
Edward to bis own dominions. Caradoo of Llanoarvan considers tbat 
Edward's unjust conduct to bis niece brought upon bim tbe troubles 
which followed in his kingdom. Turner, however, remarks that, in tbe 
latter part of Edward's reign, a peculiar spirit seemed to have excited tbe 
Anglo- Danes; an argument in favour of Edward bavi«g been obliged to 
act a« he did from motives of personal security, and to Mbiid himself 
from tbe danger of Elfwina's directing her power against th# security of 
the State. 

Tbe remains of Etbelfleda were deposited in St. Peter's, Gloucester, in 
tbe »nuthem porch, where they were discovered in the time of Arch- 
biftbop Tburetan, on the occasion of the foundationa of the church being 

' 8axon Chronielt. 

* The Kive Bargha were ** UdcoIb, NottinghaiB, Derby. Lescetter, and Stam- 
ford, (.'hester and York oonid oolj be joined in a more direct alUanoe ; bat wbea 
there was a coflMBon action amonf then^ they were called the * ScTeo Borgbs.* ** 

' Caradoo of Uaacarran. * Saxon Cbroaide, Palgrava. 

30 
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enlarged.' The following lines are translated firom Hemy of Huntiii^ 
don on the fact of the contemporaries of this prinoeai honouring her with 
the title of King : — 

" Might J Elfleda! maiden, thoa thoald'tt bear 

The name of Mao : — though Xatare eaat thy framo 
In Woman's softer moald— ^et he could fear 

Thy matchless might ! Let him resign his oUm, 
And, maiden, do thou change thy sex's name. 

In grace, a queen — be hence a king in might. 
And ages shall renounce proud Ciesar's famOt 
To gaze on thine, as on a fairer light ! 
So, maiden, fare thee well ! surpassing queen, good night ! ** * 

Malmesbnry. * Elfleda pafsas, fte. 
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EGWINA, ELFLEDA, EDGIFA, AND ELEGIVA, 

QUEENS OF EDWARD THE ELDER AND EDMUND THE 

PIOUS. 

Bom«ntio Ul« of Ath«ltUii*f mother — Tho Iotos of Egwim and Edward— Droam 
of th« 8h«pherd*t daughter — The narte of the Kinf'i chndreo — Adoption of 
Egwina — The bright light — Edward's teeond wife Elfleda ; her eeTeii ehildrea 
—His third wife Edgifa— Edgifa's lawsait and will— Ath^ataa and Beatriee— 
Goda's dishoaeaty— Education of the family of Edward the Elder— EadbargA 
the nan : her choice — Edward's death, and his son Etbelwerd*8 — Athebtaa 
named as soccessor — He proTidee for his familj — Beatriet marrice Sllitrie, 
King of Northumberland— Edgifa marries Cbarice the Simple— Her trials and 
story— Edgifa and Elfgifa sent to Oermanj — Their marriaf»-!iat of the sietOTt 
— Hugh the Great and Edilda — The marriage prtsenta— ReTived fortunes of 
Edgifa and her son, Louis d'Outremer^Restoration and imprudence— Harek- 
neas of Louis to his mother — The widow of Edward the Elder still goes on with 
her lawsuit — Edmund the Pious— St. Dunstan — The predpiee— Elfgifa — Le- 
gend — Explanation of the dream — Edmund assassinated^ Reaj Cross on Stao- 
more — Monasteries — Edred and St. Dunstan — Edwj the Tjranl; his ill-nsag* 
of bis grandmother — Edgar re-establiahea her in her right*— She bestows h«r 
property on the church — Her death. 

Tub marriage of Edward the Elder with Um beantifal maidea 
Egwioa is not an Moertained fiu^t; but she was ihe mother of ooa 
of the greatest and the most worthy of ihe Kings of England, and 
the preference of Alfred for him above his other grandohildren, as well 
as of Edward above all his sons, might lead to the eooelotion thai 
he was considered legitimate, although his birth was brought forward ■■ 
a reproach to the good and learned AtheUtaa bj the disuleetcd among 
hit subjects. The legend of the loves of Ecwina and Edward is told bj 
several chroniclers : by William of Malmesboyv, who at the same time 
calls her ** illostris foemina ; " and Florence, who does the sailM, naming 
her <' mulier nobilissima.'' It is, therefore, by no meaai iinrobable that 
she really was the wife of Prince Edward. The stoty is tinis told : — 

In the time of King Alfred there was a shepherd's danghter, a young 
maiden of extraordinary beanty, who had so singular a vision in her sleep 
that it became the theme of the whole neighbourhood, and reached the 
K log's ears. She dreamt that as she by on her bed, a bright light, ■■ 
ef a full moon, shone forth from bar body and illumined all England. 
The Durse of King Alfred's ohildrin was told of this dream, which by 
her was repeated to the Queen, who told it to her husband. Alfred was 
so much stmek with the fiu^t, that he had the nudden sent for, and re- 
ceived her into his house, adopting her f^tMn that time and treating her 
as biji own child. Bhe remained, thersfore. under the nune's oara. 

(SSI) 
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Prince Edward who was not at the time at home, reiarned in doe 
and visiting bis nurse, was astonished and delighted with the ■dditicNi to 
the family. The extreme beauty of £gwina, which seemed to make •■ 
impression on all, did not fail to fascinate the youoff prinee. Whethg 
Egwina's birth was known to King Alfred to be Doole, end that, ewm 
of bcr having been concealed as the shepherd's danghteTi he did sol 
oppose the passion of his son, or whether thej wore uniled hdon hi 
knew of it, is not ascertained. Athelstan, and a sister ealled Beatries^ 
were born to Edward; and from the first, his sabjecta tkeOp aed fkf$ 
world since, might aeree that he was the bright light of his mothci^l 
dream, for he filled all England with a glory never known before.' 

Egwina appears to have died immediately after the birth of ber dai||jk 
ter, and Edward was free to make what alliance ho pleand. Very lOQi 
after her death, he married Elflcda, daughter of the Saxon Earl| Eth^ 
line. He bad not then succeeded to the crown, bat in 901 he was erowaadp 
with his queen, in great pomp, at Kingston-npon-Thames. 

Elflcda bore seven children to bcr husband, and Edward foand hiBKlf 
a widower for the second time, for her life seems to baTO ended prewi 
turely. He, however, in a short time appears again as a husband, nenM 
married a lady of high birth, named Edgita, the daughter ef Bui 
Sighelm. 

This Queen, almost immediately after marriage, became involTad it 
the intricacies of a lawsuit. Her father Sighelm had ennnd part flf 
his land in a mortgage, and after his death it was redeemed hj tht isKh 
of Edgifa, which by the Saxon laws was considered as equivalent in valsB 
to the worth of the money which Sighelm had paid to the morlguei^ 
but for which he had neglected to obtain a charter of release.' Ill 
Queen 'd will, which may be seen in the Appendix to Lye's Sazon Di^ 
tionarj, where it is translated from the Anglo-Saxon into Latin, duon 
much light on this singular transaction, and on the liafaita of QbhI 
Edgifa's days. 

In her will, Edmfa declares to the Archbishop of the Convent of Cbrirtfp 
Church, at Canterbury, how the land of Cowline came to her, vii.— ■'TWl 
her father had granted to her the land and deed, as he rightAiIlT aafaii ii 
it, and his ancestors granted it to him. It happened that her ntlier b» 
rowed thirty pounds of Croda, and delivered to him this land aa ant^ 
for the money, and he held it seven years. Then it happened tbatv 
the Kentish men were in the war at Holme. Bat Sighelm, her hAm^ 
was unwilling to set out for the wars in any one's debt, and thsniit 
repaid to Gmla the thirty pounds, and bequeathed the land to E^ift, Ui 
daughter. When he had fallen in battle, then Croda denied the pajMl 
of the money, and kept possession of the land for six jeara. Tht 
Berksige Dcyring,^ persisted in affirming it, till at length the nobles «!• 
were there, counselled Edgifa to purge the land of her father of so mil 
a sum of money; and she accordingly made oath, in the prssenee of lh| 
whole people at Arlcsford, and there cleared her father oonoeming ihl 

* Lappenherg, FI. Wigom, William of Malmesbory. ' 

* A Sazon lawyer? 
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reptjment, by oatb, of th« thirty poundt. 8h« wti ws/i, liowtfery aHoved 
to enter oo potMMioQ of the land, nntil her fneods had preTiiled opon 
King Edwmrd to prohibit Goda from holding it ftoj looger, on pnin of 
lonog all he poaaessed ; whereupon he gare it np. It happenea after* 
warda, in courae of time, that the King expmaed io moeh displeaanre to 
Goda, that he gave him in an acoonnt of the deeds and lands which he 
poaseaaed. And the King, therefore, delirered him and all his privilMea, 
with the deeds and lands, to Edgifa, to dispose of as she pleased. Then 
she said, that she dared not, for fear of God, so retaliate on him as he 
bad desenred of her; and abe reatored to him all his lands, ezoepi two 
caracutes at Osterland. Bat she would nol retnm the deeds until she 
knew bow far be would abide bj them in re^Md to the lands which were 
to be his." Those were, doubtleaa, the lancb held bj mortgage from 
8igbelm ; and that £dgifa understood the character of the man whom 
she had to oppoae in this legal contest, b evident by the sabseqnent erents, 
as the will itself declares, to which we shall hafo occasion to sdfert 
bereafVer. 

£dgifa hsd two sons by Edward, Edmand and Edred, and two daagb- 
lers. Of the lecond marriage one son remained, and six daughtera. Of 
the first, Athelstan and Beatrice, who were educated at a distsnee from 
£dward*8 court, under the care of bia aiater, the Lady of Mercia ; there, 
though separated from their atep-mother Edcifi^ tbcT presenred a tender 
afieetion for her, and for the numerous ofipnog of Ibdward, their father; 
of which many prood occurred after the death of the King.' 

Edward, in the careful education of his children, followed the example 
of bia father'a wisdom. His daughters have been oompared to those of 
Charlemagne, with whom a similar courae was adopted. Their esrly 
years were dcToted to the scquirement of solid knowledgi, and the accom- 
plishments prised at the period were theirs ; nor wss the use of the distaff 
and ^indle neglected by the Princesses; so that their minds and bodies 
were always occupied — the sorest method by which good oondoct can be 
presenred. Very precious and elaborate speeimeoa in ^ raiments of wronght 
needlework" and earl? English embroidery, are said t^ kafe been prodneed 
by the diligence of these *< King's danghters.*' ' 

The sons of Edward had equal means afforded them of gaining the 
information necessair to constitute good princes. 

A story is related of Endborga, the yonngesl of Edgifi'a 4anghterS| 

' Tomar't An^o-8axoa. 

* Tha skin ef ths daaghtsrs of Edward In spiaiUng and weavtaif it praiaed In 
die higliatt tarau tj our hiatoriaaa, and they wtrt likewiss iastrwelcd wicli the 
grvatfett poaaibla cart in the art of naedlework ; so ranownad was tMr talent 
with the distair thai the term «• spinster'* is said U have beta derived ftma these 
royal ladisa. With s«eh noble eiaaiplea befbre theas fbr eoateaiplatioB, it Is aol 
to be woodered that we leara that the leiaiire hours ef the daxoa wometi (even 
of the first raak) were epeot ia splwiing and saeh like aarrtle eaiplojneats : aei* 
ther was it any diahooor for the lady of the house to be aaong her aMMis, hsln- 
ing them aad performiag the dntiea of the hooae ia eommoa with theai. while 
the lord waa with his men, asaistlBg and oferlookiag them : many iaslaaces of 
which may be brought to proTe the andent aimpUeily and pliinaass of their 
ncrs.— Antir** Saatn AmUfmiiit. 

30* X 
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when only throo yoars of age. The princess was led by her father inf ? 
a rivnu; in wliit-h thft King ha<l previously plaeed in one part a tjn-antiTy 
of rin;r.s and bracvlets ; and a chalice, with a bonk of the (ro-p-.Is. io 
anotliur. The child was dcsirc«l by her father to make her choice bi-twt-cn 
thcni, when disregarding the vain ornaments of a transitory ex^t-n'.-e, 
she ran to those objects dedicated to religion. Kdwapl, tracinu in :iie 
infantine act a predilection f«>r the .service of Heaven, exclaimed wirh f- r- 
vour, as he clasped her in his arms, ** Go whither the Divine Spirit cilis 
thee: follow with hajipy footsteps the spouse whom thou bast ch".<eri !"' 
Accordingly the royal child was consigned to the care of hi.r grani. 
mother, yueeu Elswitha, who rcMded at the convfnt at \Vinehe«iTer. She 
dwelt, for many years after, among that holy si>terho4»<l, distinL''ii*l» uj 
herself by acts of piety ami huniihty." Monkish chMnieKr> ii.l\ f 
her rare humility, that " she would at night, secretly rem-iv*' rh ■ ^ I;*" 
worn by the several nuns, and after having washed and carrjuUtt ..'#/■ ■.•■/ 
them, replace them on the beds of her sleeping cnmpanions."' * L nj 
after her duath, the acts «»f Kadhurga were f-unlly recounted by t!jv n- 
ligious of the nunneries of Winchester, and Per.>hore in W(irc':':er*ii. .-•.'. 
at which last place liiT " saen-d relics had been dtrpo.sited, but Wt-re :if:-.'r- 
wards exhumed by Hishop Kthelwold and plaeed in a rich shriuo. tbe 
Abbess Klfleda havinj: civered them with irold and silver.** 

A. D. l^'Jf). — At the time of Kdward's death he was residing at *' IVt.- 
don, in Mercia,'''' which is by some supposed to be Faringdon, iu Ui'rk- 
shire." A few days later the King was followed to the tumb by Vnixit 
Ktliulwerd, the son of Kllieda, his former Queen. Both father ui.d ^.^a 
Were interretl with regal sj>lemnity in the New Monastery of WinehiMor. 

' William ot' M:iliuc>bui-y. • Liugani. 

' S'jrr.i^ or ^•■l(•ks, wi»r« soinvtiiin."-' iiiu'Io uf leather, as it appears ihe^e of iLe 
nuns WiTe. bv the *• auiiintiiu ' iiieiiti-'Mol. 

* ■• In tiie ei;:ljih and ninth c'«Mituri«*-. tlu» Aiiirl'i-.^.ixnn'* wore 8tix*kinjr> r-.^.^- 
in:: li:i!rw:iy up the thiirh, calle i hy writer"' I't'the peri"ii ••//»>*<■.•" tlie nj'";t irt-ne- 
ral niati-rijil boinjr linen. nlthi>ui;li *' ahiu A'-x.-*' mul "A./^/jr-r Am*-?" are likeviM 
• i!tiM» nn'nti«ined. Uver these si"»ekin;:s haii'ls "if cluth. linen. au<l leather, were 
AViiiM. o>>ninn>ncinp at the ankle an>l terminating^ a little beluw the kiav. ^c':e- 
rai!\ bi.un<i ruun«l the lei: like the h.-nb.jn-l* «•!' a nnitiern ostler, but s»»uivt;u:e* 
er'.--ini: ea'-h other, as they are wi»rn to this day !»y the pe«»ple of the Af ri..ii 
an-i liio Aj'penines. In "■•ine illuniinatii'n> «»f the peri"«l a sort of half-st'* h'n; 
i* i»-i-n"«<.'nte'l «»ver the hn^i», instea'l ot" the baiiilages. having; the tops cererully 
(•iii'-i ••i'l«*reil. .in«I tht'«e ft]'|n*ar t«» have bivn calletl j»"fr./, or 8ooks. Thi-v wmt 
|.iM,t^ (ir bii.-kins, but irenerally sh.»es :.»••..< t»r .♦.-'m-i : >Ii|ipers also appear t> have 
bff!i worn, called Wvji"-.V'' and »/'»// ;/•- '•'". The shoe is mn^tly painted 'i- 'ra 
tin' in-Ti'|i, >eeure<l by a thon.r. thi* niati-rial beinj: coninitinly leather, but t*« 
An:rl»-Saxi»n princt'-^ an«l hii:h ee«-b'>i:i'itieal lii^nitaries are often repn-^vr.it'd 
\vitn *-h'»i'^ ot' ii.il I euven-'I with iirfci'iu!- >tone'«. The }<h-iefniiker's eeeni> i«i h»Te 
)mmmi a e-'nipri'lu-n-ivi' trade, an 1 to havr nnited some, liiat are now Torv •i::st!nc: 
1 U'.nt'^i-rs. Ill' .>»avi in an aneient An;:lo-Saxon iiialo::ue : •• Mv crall S'f verr 
u.-rlu! an-l nri"t"*-ary ti" you. I buy hi b-s aii'I .-kin*;, an-! prepare thi*m b\ my 
ait. an>l nnki* of iluMu sliot-s .if v:iri'>ii- kin'l>. an«l nont* of you can winter w ch- 
out !My I'r.ift." He »>ubj..in'» a li^^t of the arti«'le> he fabrii-aTe-: — ••.Ankle-lvathor*. 
*-l.'"-. IfaOn-r I'.iisi', b.-ttlf"*. bri'lli' thon::*. ir injiin.;'^, tia^ks, boiling ve*>ei#, 
b.-alluT nt'i"k-jiii'ci's. halter-, wallet-, an 1 jMoiehes." 

■ Six-.n t'hn.nicle. - L\-vi.s:« Ma-:. Urit, : Ilollnshed, Kaleigh. 
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Bear the remaint of Alfred the Great, whom Ethelwerd it nid to hare 
matly reiteinbled in person, mannert, and literary attainmcota. The 
double loM must have fallen hoavilj on the bereaved Queen and her 
family. Ethelwerd, the deceased IMnce, had been a jnuth of great hopen, 
and perhapa Kdward had anticipated his early death ; for a few days before 
be expired, he summoned Athelstan to his presence, and havinff declared 
his desire that he should succeed him on the throne, piously admonished 
him as to his future conduct and mode of government. Thus Eldgifa 
beheld Athelstan, the son of the shepherdess Egwina, raided by his 
ikther*8 will to the throne, in preference to her sons Edmund and Edred, 
still infants, as well ss to the exclusion of Edwin, the surviving brother 
of Ethelwerd. The choice of Edward seems to have been grounded in 
this iofitanco on the predilection of his father, the wise Alfred, for thia 
his favourite grandchild, and Athelstan was accordiogly crowned, with 
but one dissenting voice, at Kinsston.* 

It was the first care of Athelstan to provide for the future welfare of 
the numerous family of the deceased King. Within the course of a few 
months, his sister Beatrice was given away in marrtage, some think, sacri- 
ficed, to Sihtric, King of the Northumbrian Danes, who was only baptiaed 
on the occasion, and died within a year, when much confusion ensued for 
the succession. 

The first and third daughters of Elflcda, Eldward's second Queen, devoted 
tfaemM'lves to a life of celibacy : these were Edlleda, '' who a^pumed the 
sacnd robes of a nun ; and Etbelhilda, who continued to wear a humble lay 
habit : both renounced the pleasures of this world, and were at their death 
interred near the remains of their mother at Winchester.*' Their sbter 
Edgifa W8S married, during Ring Edward's life, to Charles the Simple, 
King of France, and the same year of Athelstan's aceessioo, returned an 
exile with her son, and placed herself nnder the protection of the English 
King. 

Edgifa is said to have been distinguished above her sisters for merit 
and genius. Through the treason cv Robert, Count do Vennandois, 
Charles the Simple had been imprisoned in the Castle of Peroone; while 
Raoul, son of Richard, Duke of Burgundy, caused himself lo be procbiBied 
King, and crowned at Soissons, A. D. 928, though he acted only aa Regent 
during Charles's impriaonment Edgifa had made everr posaible eflbrt 
to procure the release of her husband, bat in vain. Soe fled to secure 
her son's life, and sAer a six vears* captivity, the unfortunate Chariea 
died in his prison, worn out with sorrow and misery. 

Edgifa returned in sorrow to the home of her childhood, and eootinued 
to re.«ide there with her son Louis. 

Henry I., son of Conrad, King of the Germans, and Emperor of the 
Romans, had demanded for his son Otho, a sister of Athelstan in mar- 
riage. The English King had four sisters, available alike in beauty, 
fhuugh of dissimilar aces, two of whom he sent to the Emperor ; these 
were »lgifa and Elgiva, children of Elfleda. The Emperor Henry 
bestowed the former on his own son Otho, who succeeded him in the 

* Aclialstaa is said to hava first worn a erown of pure gold 
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empire, so that the rrinccss became eventually Empress of Germanj. 
Her sister Elgifa was given in marriage by her father-in-law, the Km[>c- 
ror Henry,' to a perstmage who is always named as *'a Duke who re»idt-J 
near the Alps." AVhere this undefined locality might be, Listoriaos, 
copying each other, are content to remain ignorant. 

Anoth(>r of the daughters of Edward was given by Athclstan to Louis, 
Prince of Aquitaine. 

The numerous daughters of Edward the Elder may be thus enumerated : 

Beatrice, Queen of Northumberland, wife of Sihtric. 
Edflcda, and Ethelhilda, nuns. 
Edgifa, Queen of Charles the Simple. 
Edgifa, wife of Otho, Empress of Germany. 
Elgiva, married to ** a Duke near the Alps." 
Edgiva, wife of Louis, King of A(iuitaine. 
Elflcda, wife of Louis, King of Provenye. 
Eadburga, nun at Winchester; and 
Edilda, married to Hugh the Great, Count of Paris. 

The affairs of France remaining unchanged, it became the policy of 
Athclstan to reconcile himself with the successful ruler.* Charles !bo 
Simple was still in captivity, and Hugh the Great, called Count of Paris, 
was all powerful. Negotiations were, therefore, entered into for the mar- 
riage of his youngest sister Edilda. 

Adulf of riauders, grandson of King Alfred, through his daughter 
Elswithn, and nephew of Athclstan, conduuted tlic embassy, and in the 
name of Hugh, brought over an immense number of precious gifts, which 
he displayed before the nobles at Abingdon. 

These presents consisted of Oriental spices, hitherto unknown in Eng- 
land, brilliant gems, especially emeralds, many fleet horses, and other 
gifts worthy of being more especially described.' Amongst them, **a 
vase composed of onyx, and sculptured with such a subtle artistic hand, 
that as it was looked upon, the harvest-field pourtrayed upon it seemed to 
incline in waving bends upon its surface, the vines to bud forth, as if 
with a rich germinating juice, and its engraven men to move, as if en- 
dowed with life; whilst its shining and polished surface reflected, as if it 
were a mirror, the mimic face and form of the beholder." Another 
present was ^^ the sword of Constantino the Great, bearing the name of 
that Eni]>eror, inscribed in letters of gold; while upon its pommel, risinp 
up above the rich plates of golJ, was to be seen one of the four nails 
Used in the crucifixion." This valuable gift was accompanied with the 
lance of Charlemagne^ used in his wars against the S:uaccns, and the 
famous pennon which had belonged to that Emperor, by whom it was dis- 
played in his war in Spain. '' A diadem, rich with thick gold and pre- 
cinuft jewels, the lustre of which dazzled the eyes t>f the beholders.'* A 
piriii-Ie of the true cross, enclosed in crystal, and of the crown of thorns, 

' Iloliiiehcd. ' Lappciibcrg. ' William of Malfflesburr. 
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encased in a limilar manoer, were also among the efferings of the 
toitor. 

Athelfltan received the bearen of these treasures with great eonrtesj, 
and baring accepted the |>ropoMd of Hugh for the Princess his sister, 
directed that the holy cross sod saoced crown should be deposited in the 
Abbey of Malmesbury.* 

Kdilda, said to hsTe been the most beaotiful of all the sisters, was 
united to Hugh the Great, a. D. 926 : this was a tie which doubly united 
the nations of France and Knglind, and entailed singular consequences ; 
for when Charles the Simple died, a. d. 929, at the castle of Peronne, 
two competitors alone remained for the French crown, the Count de Ver> 
mandois and Hugh the Great 

At this time, the abilities of Edilda's sister, the exiled Queen Edgi6i| 
were once more called into action. She rcsoWed to make one moreenbrt 
in behalf of her child, in whom she hoped to aee the royal line restored. 
She applied to William, Duke of Normandr, a generoua prinoe, allied bt 
blo«xi to the royal family of France, and who saw in the enterprise mwen 
sdvantage to be gained to himself The Duke by his eredit with the 
French nobles, engaged them to recall Loub. The French, either from 
love to their ancient masters, or fearing the troubles which the eompe- 
t it ion of Herbert and Hugh would cause, sent deputies to Roglaod, to 
bring bock the son of Edgifa. This prinoesa, rendered cautious by expe- 
rience, hesitated before delivering the young Louia into the hands of the 
deputies, at the head of whom was William, Archbishop of Sens. She 
exacted from him, in his own name, and that of the nobles and the natioQ, 
not only hostages, but a promise to be more faithful to him than they bad 
been to Charles the Simple : the conditions were aoeepted, and the Prin* 
cess gave up her son ; nor had she cause to repent it EdgiCi herself 
accompanied him in triumph to Boulogne, where, on their arrival, they 
were met by Hugh the Great and other French nobles, who united in 
taking the oath of fealty to him, and received him with every demonstra* 
tton of joy, while the people sinoerely rejoieed in the retom of their 
sorereign. The sincerity of the noUes at tbia jnnctare ia, iMwever, 
(|iie8tionable ; for Kdgifa is said to have returned to Enc land, lo obtain 
succours from her brother, King Athelstasi, and herself heading the 
forces, a complete revolution was effected ; Louis was triumphantly piaeed 
upon the throne, and peace restored to the kingdom. The speetaele was 
thus afforded of the grand-daughter of the Great Alfred heroieally emu* 
latiog her ancestor, by leading an army composed of English and Frendi 
indifferently. Louis, only seventeen years of age, waa proclaimed King 
at Boulogne, and afterwards conducted to Laoa to be crowned, whi^ 
ceremony was performed on the 20th of June, A. D. 936, by Artold, 
Archbishop of Khcims, in presence of more than twenty bishops, Hugh 
the (treat, and the rest of the nobility of France. There is no reasoo 
to doubt that both the widowed Queen of Charles, and her sister Kdilda, 
the wife of Hugh, were present at this triumphant ending of long die* 
appnietments. The coronation was rendered still more interesting by th# 

* WilUmm of limlBesbary. 
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marriage, at the sanM time, of Loius to bis yoaog eouia G«iber|^ 
daughter of the Emperor Otho.' 

^gifa findine the nobles sought to eovem in her son's iiaiiM,iBd tts|^ 
fearing she might obtain the reffenoy, they were o p po s ed to her MUiqgii 
France, retired into England, wnere she remained at Atholptaii's floni tSl 
938, when Louis, who resided at Laon, sent for her to ss^ii Urn iriA W 
advice. She therefore returned to the court of Loois d'Outramer,*— for so hs 
was called from his sojourn in England. In France, howoYSTi Bd^ fe 
came involved in a new series of troubles, from her too open fiiendsliipmft 
the House of Yermandois, always odious and displeasmff to the loguf 
family. With singular imprudence, she allowed herself to beeosie a^ 
tached to Herbert,' the second son of that Conot of YennaiidQis who 
had made her husband his prisoner at Peronne, where he died. 

So offended and jealous was Louis at his mothei^s oondiieti that Is 
caused her residence at Laon to resemble a sort of honommUe imprins- 
ment. At last she contrived to escape from her guardians tberBy nd 
some time after, although she had attained a mature age, m an rie d kr 
vouthful lover Herbert, then only twenty, at St Qnentini Ibr whidi set 
her son dispossessed her of the royal revenues she bad so loitf eDJojyel.' 
The following year, Edgifa gave birth to a son, Stephen ef TrogfiSi hsl 
died in 953, in her confinement with a daughter, the Prineess .AjjiMi of 
Lorraine. Such was the &te of the sister of Atiielstan, her son^ poB^ 
inducing so much harshness to a mother to whom he owed his cnnr% hn 
early safety, and careful education. 

Lothaire, the grandson of Edgifii by Louis d'Outremer and Oeriwq^ 
succeeded his father at the end of a long reign of thirty-eidit jfesiSi nd 
was followed by another son of his own, Louis the Fifth, ttie kst if As 
Curlovingian race ; but during the reigns of these three noBunsI kisn 
the real power was held by Hugh the Great, who had msnied Eliliii 
and afterwards by their son, Hugh Capet, who, on the death ef Lon 
the Fifth, seized the crown, A. D. 987, being the first sovereign of Asl 
royal house whose late misfortunes resemble those of the Stuarts. Vnm 
Hugh Capet, was lineally descended Eleanor de Montfwt, the wifa cf 
Llewelyn, the last of the Welsh Princes, from whom Henry YIL 
his maternal descent 

The widowed Edgifa, Queen of Edward the Elder, during sll 
changes of fortune, was still unable to establish her claim to her 
monial inheritance. After her husband died, the dispate wi 
as we learn from the statement in the Queen's will, to whieh 
as it runs through the wob of this complicated histoiy : "Then Esg 
Edward died, and Athelstan came to the throne. Then Ckids, avaiEsg 
himself of the opportunity, went to King Athelstan, and besought Vm 
to require of p]dgifa the restoration of his deeds, which he did ; and Aa 
restored him all, except the deeds of Osterland ; and he with his 
hand released to her that paper (or deed), and humbly gave her 

* De Menin's Treatise on the Anointiog and Coronation of the Kinfi aad 
of France. 

* Historic Anecdotes. * RiTalitd de la FraDOt it de V 
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for the rest, aod moreover he gave her bis oath that the compact thould 
ttaud good to her chilJreD, boro and ODboniy for ever. Aod this was 

done in the sicht of AtheUtao aod of his nobles, at , near liCwes. 

And Edgifa held the land and deeds daring the lives of his two sons, 
who taccoeded him/" 

On the dealk of Athelstan, after a sixteen years' reign, A. D. 041, the 
Queen of Edward tho Elder bad the satis&ctioD of beholding her eldest 
son Edmund raised to the throne, who had obtained the surname of " the 
Pious." The new monarch was then in the twentieth year of hb age,' 
having been only four years old at the time his Cither died. The corona- 
tion took place at Kingston; and the same year, 941, Edmond was uni- 
ted to Elfgiva, by whom he became father of Edwy and Edgar, who 
afWrwards sat on the throne. The birth of this last prince, in ^3, took 
place at a vill cloee by Glastonbury, which from that circumstance 
derived the name Edgarlei, which it still retains. At the time Prince 
Kdgar was bom, St I)unstan is said to have heard voices which seemed 
high up in the air, and which sounded as if intoning a pealm and giving 
utterance to these words : <' Peace shall prevail uud the Ghuch of the 
Euglii»h during the time of the boy who has been bom, and of oar 
Duoatan."* 

Glastonbuiy was especially favoared by Edmund. It b said that one 
day, when the King was out hantinff, he set forward with hb dogs in 
advance of hb suite in the pursuit of a herd of deer which had been 
roused by their boms, and that stag aod hounds, reaching a steep preci- 
pice, plunged into the abyss and were dashed to meoes ; the King, eager 
in the chase, dashed after them so furiously that he was unable to ch^ 
Li:» horse, and on the moment when death stared him in the &oe, be 
uttered a mental prayer that if he could be saved, St Dunstao, whom 
alone of all people living he had injured, should reoeive ample oompensa- 
tiou. The horse arrived on the very edge of the predpioe, stoppea sod- 
deuly/ aod the King's life was saved, as he believed, by the interoeasion 
of tlie holy man. Returned home, Edmund tent for Dunstao, aod oom- 
roaiidod him to ride with him to Glastonburr. Therct havinc first oflered 
up biii prayers, Edmund took Dunstao br toe right hand aod led him to 
the sacerdotal throne, on which he placra him with these words:—*" Be 
tlmu the Prince in thb place, its potent possessor, aod the most fiuthful 
abb<'t of thb church ; and whatsoever may be here wanting to thee, either 
for the advancement and increaM of divine worship, or for the sostenta- 
tion and adminbtration of the sacred monastic rule, I will, with a devout 
heart and myal munificence, supply thee.'' Dunstan accordingly laid the 
foundation of a glorious church, and as soon as the building was oom- 
plet<Hl, assembled in it a company of monka. Edmund bestowM a charter 
of pri\ilege on the abbey, a. d. 944. Thb charter was inscribed in goldMi 
letters in a copy of the Evangelbts, presented by Edmund to the choreh, 
a beautiful illustration of Saxon art In the charter, after the King had 

' I.i«cs of tb« Saints. 

* Turner sajs eighteen: Antiqaitiei of Glastoobory. 

' Flor. Wigorn. « Ibid. 
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sijrnod his own name, tho fulluwing persons attested the deed, Eudn»d, ti.: 
Kind's brother, iiud Edgifa, his mother, in tliese words: **I, Ed^ifi:. 
mother of the King, have confirraed the aforesaid gift." ' 

As tho signature of the King's wife is not there, this grant pmballv 
tudk plaee after the decease of that most exci;lleut woman, whos«e rcmuioa 
were interred at Shipton, or Shaftesbury," and she became vcneratcKl a« :; 
saint for her many virtues. Her solicitude for the relief of the indij' ni. 
and ehurity in procuring the liberty of slaves, are particularly notictii it 
our moukihh chroniclers, whose pages arc fille«l with testimonials U* Ltr 
goodnet^s. Of her, William of Malmesbury declares : ** She was a W'«nian 
always intent on good works, endowed with such piety and sweetOLSs ui 
privately to redeem prisoners, and readily to bestow on the poor evtii L'l 
most precious garments. This Queen is said tt) have been remarkatlc f r 
the beauty of her person, and so skilful, and admirable in the W'»rk; 
wrought by her hands, according to the fashion of her times, that cvii; 
I'livy itrelf, finding no fault, was compelled to praise. Mahm "lurv 
:i><uro.s us that St. Elf'Mfa was not onlv eminent for her virtues ilurir : 
life, but for hor miracles after di^ath. lie declares that she was fav'-un i 
with the gift of prophecy, and in his work entitled **Dc Gestis ]*.»itr.li- 
eium " may be seen an account of the miracles of this Queen, origiiiiily 
iu metre, but written there in prose, and according to the author's twu 
^tat(:ment, when "he was young," before A.D. 11-5.* 

(hie of these miracles is thus given, but as it concerns Edgar. h:r 
\oungest sun, who could have been only an infant, cither the g«XKl (^Kv:. 
must have survived the date usually assigned as that of her death, f. r 
many years, or else it must have been performed by her step-mother Que. n 
ivl^ita. The widow of Edward the Elder was so popular with the EUiT.i*!:, 
that many of the suhsetiueut Queens of England, till Emma of Norni:»niT. 
who difd shortly before the Conquest, assumed hers as a sort of g«n;i:!ie 
ill addition to their own; thus Emma was called Emma Elfgiva,* or the 
•' liclp-l liver.'* The legend stands thus: — 

• Ilc.irnt' Muiuisticim, toI. i. : "Wuriier. 

T!io Monastery nf Sliat'tcilniry is hai«l to have been built by Elfgiva, liuoen 

■ ■:' !Mi::r.inl. ill I'dTijuiu'iii.ii with Ikt son Kdpir, fi-r iiuiis. ami at her Jonth *} <? 
V u-' ii"l only iiitern»«l tlicre, but niiriu*le« are sai"! to bnvc bconufterwartis wr u^;' • 
:.; lar t'niib. Shfil'tOMmry, once a vilbijre, but now a city, was built on tho tit 

t iviiy iif ji hill, imii a htone. trjin>jtVrrotl from nn oM wall tu the chapter- h;<U4e 

■ I till.' nion.i.-'ti'ry. liail this in>(n|tiun : — •* lu the year uf our Lord'ii incitrui- 
1. j:. '^*»«». Kiiij: AltVoiI, in tin* eighth \t'ar of his rt':;;n, founJoU thii} city." f^ointf 

■ i\ t!i:it F.ll-iva .{ill not .jio till 071 or '.'Tl*. an«l that in the hist of these .btes 
hill' ;itt«'-ti'<l a rharter to f!last«tnbury. In tho ilays of Mnhne^bury arnl rihel- 
v.i-rl iiiirarli-i wore still w«'iki»il nt the tomb of St. Klfpva. »• She wa< ii:r.ch 
!.:;!:« tfl li\ Iut wiv"ko«l son Ivlwy. but ouintnrtiMl by his brother Ktlpir. tii»l wm4 
jiriM I, !..r f-iiiiK- \4ars luL-ir ii« r lii'atii, to try luT \*ilh luUfi ftud tt*<Iiv u> i'.!* 
nf.-t-v, >vitii \\l.ich >ln* wa-< ] iiiil";! I likr- '^.imI in liie funmoe. an<l litteU fi.tf the 
1 .•i'.''iil\ palacos, to which ^h«• was ralli-il \. ii. ItTl. Her ff>tiv.'il is ce!el rate i 
« 11 tiu* I'^th (»f May, uoror'Hii)! t" riritniu.ia Sancta, which c.iUs hor the iu> thiT 
ol I iwv a!i'l I'M 'ar.** 

V.i|!lii!i of M.ilmosl.ury, Mira-.tra- .<. ritl-inv. 

♦ !♦ will have been ol-oi^rl tl.-.t tiio !ot!iM>/anil rare us -1 Indiffcrcntlv in 
.SaltiU. 
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Edgar one day, out hunting, punued the chaae to the eitremitj of the 
foreflt, and alighting there to await hie friendp, threw himself on the 
ground beneath the nhade of a wild apple-tree benide a atream, where he 
fell asleep. A female hound, apparently Itrge with whelp, eame to rest 
at the monarch's feet, and aroused the sleeper. The hound was mute, 
but the whelps within barked as if for joy. The surprised King, raising 
his cycH, beheld two apples successively fall into the stream, which in 
doing so caused a sound to be emitted from the splashing bubbles of the 
diHturbc<l waters, resembling the words, " Well is thee ! well is thee I" ' 
Shortly after the King perceived a small empty pitcher, followed by a 
large one filled with water, floating down the stream, and as if the waters 
were like to a whirlpool, the larger strove to empty its contents into the 
imallcr one, but without succom, for it escaped empty from every such 
attempt, though it dashed saucily against the side of the larger vessel. 

On Kdgar^s return, he sought his mother, to whom he knew G<k1 had 
revealed many things, and desired the meaning of what he had seen. 
The Queen directed her son to tranquillize his mind, and having delayed 
her reply till the following morning, addressed her son in these words :^ 

'* The barking of the whelps, while the motlier was quiescent, signifiet 
that those who are now in power and doing well (though evil-disposed), 
will remain silent; but that, after thy death, worthless, wicked, de* 
bauchcd spendthrifts, as yet unborn, will be found to arise and bark 
against God's Church. 

*^\s to the one apple falling in quick succession after the other, so that 
from their collision as they fell a sound was emitted, which seemed to 
eonvey the words, ' Well is thee,' this signifies, that from thee, who are 
now as a tree shading all England, shall issue two sons; and those who 
favour the pretensions of the second shall destroy the firtt^ and then the 
promoters of their opposing parties shall sav of each of the young 
iVinees, ' Well is thee,' beciuse ho who is dead shall bo reigning in 
heaven, and he who is living shall be reigning in thb world. 

'' Then as to the larger pitcher not being able to fill up the smaller 
with its oontenta, that is intended to designate the nataoos of the North* 
men, which are more numerous t^ian the English, and who will, after thy 
death, attack England ; and although they will make many attempts to 
supply the hisses huflfered in their ranks, by fresh aceesaiona of their com* 
patriots, shall never be able to fill up with their soldiers this eomcr of the 
world. On the contrary, our Angles, even when they seem to be most 
completely subdued, will have vigour and strength enough to expel themi 
and the land shall be theirs, as it is in accordance with the will uf God, 
and so shall remain until the time pre-ap|>oiuted by Christ."' 

F^lmund married a second wife, as we learr from the Saxon Chronicle, 
who survivevl him ; this second consort was Elfleda of Ihimerham, 
daughter of Ealdorman Elgar,* who adopted the name of Edgifa, in c<in* 
s«{U' not' nf whii'h eireuuibbince great cuiifu>ion cxx'ury, in the Chronicles 

* "WA hU xht.'* * WillUm of MalmMbury ; Oest Foot Aag. 

* Saxon t'hnmicle. 
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attributing to odo Queen the acts of the other, so that it is difienh to 
distinguish them. 

When only in his twenty-fifth year, A.D. 046, the joodj^ monaich 
Edmund was slain by a robber, named Leolf, at Packle-Urk, in GIo B c ea 
tershire,' on the occasion of his celebrating the masa-daj of Sk Angoitiis^ 
which was customary with the Saxons. 

Edmund had formerly enacted some severe laws sgunst thieres, sad 
pecuniary punishments proving inefficient, bad oommmoded that the oUcst 
in every gang should suffer the extreme penalty of death.* This wu tbs 
first time that the life of man had been taken for theft^ and it cost Ed- 
mund his own. 

Lcolf was a notorious robber, banished for hb crimes. He snddsDlj 
presented himself to the King, forcing his way into the palace, whenes 
Edmund indignantly ordered him to be expelled ; he fiercely resisted tks 
cup-bearer, to whom the order was ^ven, and who endeavoured to obey 
the royal mandate. On this, the exasperated monarch mshed od Leolf 
and seized him by the hair, when the robber drew his dagger and stabbsd 
the youthful prince to the heart. Edmund did not die instantly, bat 
the wound in his breast proved mortal. The assasan was despatched 
forthwith by the royal attendants.' 

Edmund the Pious, after a short reim of six years,^ thus died in 946^ 
leaving his two children so youn^ that in a conncQ held to aettle tk 
succession, they were adjudged unfit to reign, and the crown awarded to 
their uncle Edred. 

It was in the reign of Edmund, the son of the sunled EdgUh, that the 
celebrated Reny Gross, or Kay Cross, was placed on Stanmorei on the 
confines of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, bearing upon it the at mi qf 
England and Scotland sculptured on the opponte nde$. It waa egsrtei 
in testimony of Edmund's grant of Cumberland (which diatriet he had 
obtained by the conquest of Dunmaile, its King) to Maloolnit King cf 
Scots, on the condition that Malcolm should hold it of him, and prdset 
the northern parts of England bv sea and land against hostile incnnions. 
From this circumstance the eldest sons of the Scottish inooaichs fmi 
that time were styled '^ Governors of Cumberland,'' * and the Cross was 
placed as a memorial of the divisions of the two kingdoms. 

Queen Edgifa is frequently noticed during the reign of her younger aon 
Edred. Having heard that St. Ethelwold, Abbot of OlastSnhuy, had 
resolved to go to France to study the Holy Scriptures, the Qneen, eonsid- 
ering the Prelate's absence would be no small loss to the kingdom, pre* 
vailed upon her son to stay his journey, and make him Abbot of Abingdon 
in liorkshire. She assured Edred that Ethelwold had not only wisdem 
enough to suffice for himself, but to guide others, and that he needed not 
to seek in foreign lands for \ihat he possessed already, and she heggsd 
him not to let so great a man depart the country ; tho King waa delisbtsd 
to bear this assurance from his mother, and acted on her snggeation. & 

* Saxon Chroiilcle. * Rapin. 

' Hume, Raloigh, Lingard. * Britten and Bray^y* 

• Camden's Britannia, 1504. * Wolftan Vit 8. Ethslweld. 
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was FAred who, in the latter nut of hia reign, fvf>aircd the Ahbej of 
Abingtlon, which had bcco boilt by King Ina, but had fallen to dccaj 
ami ruio.' In this great undertaking the Abbot and monks were asastcn 
bj granU of money from the royal treasures, and the moat material benefit 
waM conferred upon them by the donations of the Queen-Mother. 

Kthclwold, who by Kdgifa's influence had been made Abbot of Abing* 
dou, was afterwards made Hibhop of Winchester. 

At the time when Kdrod was endeavouring to persuade his friend and 
adxiNor Dunstan, Abbot of (rlastonbury, to accept the see of Winchester, 
whirh he had dccliofHl, as being unfit for it, Kdred entreated his mother, 
Queen Kdcifa, to invite the prelate to dinner and add her persuasions. 
'* I know/ said the King, '' dearest mother and Queen of the bniad em- 
pire of the English, that our mutual friend Dunstan loves you the meet 
of living beinffs, and that he takes an especial delight in the good works 
that yuu do ; because, whatever he counsels yon for the sake of eternal 
life to perform, that you are sure willingly to aceomplish, whether it be 
in giving alms for the subsistence of the poor, or in the bestowal of 
donutious for the advancement of churches.' Therefore is it, that I have 
coiitideut hope that if you beseech him to do that which it is becoming in 
me to ask, and in him to perform, he cannot justly refuse a compliance 
with your request It is a thing perfectly manifest to all persons, that 
he 4>ugbt to hold the highest rank in the priesthood. This is as plain to 
OS as that we are his inferiors in wisdom, and in all that duly merits 
honour and respect in this life, as we are sura that he who b King of the 
English is a more powerful monarch than any of the other kings of the 
earth. Address him, then, with that winning eloquence which beloon 
to women : struggle, in order that the grace which you have obtained m 
his eyes, may gain from the servant of God a compliance which cannot 
but tend to aid in releasing ns from the bonds of sin." 

The Queen-Mother, in obedience to the words of her son, invited Dun- 
stan to come to her, and sought, by her argnmentai to indnce him to relax 
in his resolution, but he remained unmoveid. *' I am unwilling," said bci 
** lady, that thou shouldst ask of me aught that it would hurt my eonscieo« 
tious feelings to concede, or the refusal to concede which may give oflenoa 
to thee. I am not ignorant how difficult it is for each of us to plead his 
caufic before the tribunal of Christ, much less how diflkult it will be for 
a man to obtain an acc|uittal in those cases in which he has acted as the 
adviM:r or the judge of others. If, however, these considerations cannot 
prKJuce any impression upon thy mind, I would desire to add anotheri 
and buch us may be esteemed that which mainly must prevent me frooi 
receiving a bishopric. I see that my lord, the King, suffers under a con- 
stant languor, that his life is endangered by it, that he cannot endure to 
be parted from me for a moment, because he has made me as if the father 
of a Mivercign, and the master of an entire kingdom." 

As the Queen-Mother still persisted in urging him to accept the mitrei 
nutwithfttauding his repeated refusals, he, somewhat agitated, said to her 
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" Most assuredly, the opiscoptil mitre shall never cover my brows in the 
days of this thy son." ' 

From this convcr?atinn Dunstan departed, with his mind much agitated. 
The next day, however, he informed the King that, after his interview 
with Kdf^ifa, he had, on his return home, beheld a visinn of St. Peter, 
who struck him, saying, ** This is the punishment for your rcfuscil, and a 
token to you not to decline hereafter the primacy of Knglaiid." The 
King, not perceiving his friend's artifice, who desired to be all <'T D'^'ne, 
interpreted the vision to his own mind, asserting that it foretold he was 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury.* 

In Ooo, the death of Kdrcd deprived Kdgifa of her son, and Dinis-ian 
of a firm friend. His nephew Edwy, eldest son of Edmund, succtidid 
him, a prince then in his sixteenth year. He not only uianifi>t<.d :in 
open antipathy to the clerg}*, but deprived many prelates of their 1 »r:c- 
fices, and even went so far as to banish Dunstan from the kingdom . Th» .-o 
measures gave great umbrage to the people; but they were still m(»rc dis- 
pleased, and loudly and vehemently did they express their indi^ruatiMr, 
when they beheld the manner in which Edwy treated his aged grand- 
mother, the venerable Queen Edgifa. Upon some unknown pretext. >Le 
was despoiled of all she pf)s«e«M.d, and reduced to a state of indigence 
and privacy.^ Eadmer, writing of the injuries Edwy inflicted on his 
grandmother, says, " He atflicti<l immensely hi»*nuAhtr, the *jhjry *,j a- 1 
JSni/lmtify the coHsoIrr ft/ churrhrsj (i}ni thr sif]tf)ortrroJ' the ojtpre^'ff, and 
aft<}r having taken away from her the property belonging to her, cruelly 
and barbarously degraded her from her previous dignity." For thi.s ili- 
treatment no oth( r cause is apparent than the favour with which the Queen 
had always regarded the clergy. 

As regards her patrimonial estate, we find that the Queen's own Charter 
runs thus : — ** At K?ngth Edred died, and Edgifa was despoiled i»f her 
whole inheritance. When Jjcofric and Leofstan, the two sons of G«»^la, 
seized from Edgifa the two aforesaid lands at Cowling and at Ostirl.ind, 
and said to the vounj; Edwv, who had then been elected, that thev were 
more rightfully theirs than hers. And so it was settled until Edgar'* 
The reign of the (»j>pre^sor was, however, prematurely brought to a e'">e. 
The j)eople rebelled against Edwy, and placed his brother Edgar, a b^y 
of twelve years of age, on the throne, which caust'd Edwy to die vf grief 
soon after. 

Edgar was no sooner made king than he annulled all the oppn-^sivc 
acts nf the precciling government. Attention was forthwith paid t.» the 
injuries of Edgifa, who now recovere<l her often-<lisputed patrimiT»y.* 
Tlic Queen's Charter says of King Edgar, that ** he and his ij.iblos 
decreed that they (viz. LiMifrie and J^eofstan, the sons of (toihO had com- 
mitted a wicked mbbery, and they decreed the inheritance to U* htr<. and 
had it rotorcil. Then Edgifa received by the King's permission, anil in 
jiroeiiec of bin; and all hi> bishop**, the said deeds, and laying her hand 
on the altar, iiave the land to the Cliurch of Christ, viz., to the convent 

' nwi.crn, Vit. St. iJiiiistiin; Acta Sancta ; Au«r. Sacra. 

' Till iiiT*.*-- An;:i'»-Saxoiif». ' I-ingard. ' Ibid. 
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Tof Christ's Charch at Ctoterbory), tnd for the quiei of her lolil ; and 
deoouDoed that Christ, with the whole aaeemblj of beaveo, would bring 
eril 00 him for ever, who shoald at aoj time penreri or make Toid this 
bequest Thus this iDheritaoce came to the ooorent of the Churob of 
Christ," No doubt the harassed Queen saw that this, was the only plan 
of securing the property, as the Church would ffuard ita own. 

Appended to an antioue picture of Queen £dgi& are the following 
lines commemorative of her donations to the Church ; in it her name is 
written^ as is sometimes the case in our old authort, Eddeva or Edyve :— 

** Edjre, the good oaetne and noble mother 
To EthelftAoe, Edmoiid, and Bldred, 
Kinges of fiogUod, oTery each aAer other. 
To Ckriit'i Charoh of Caaterbory did give indeed, 
^f onketoD and Tboradenn, the mookee there to feeds ; 
Mejrham, Cleene, Cowlinge, Oeterlaad, 
Bast Farleagb, SAd Lemhsm, as we beeleve; 
The jeare Dom. MUU. of Christ's inearastioo.'* 

In the subscriptions of King Edgar's Charter of PrtTikfe to Hjde 
Abbey, by Winebeateri which b yet remaining in the Talaabie library of 
Sir Robert Cotton, are eontain«l also the signatures of Elfrida, that 
monarch's oueen, and Edgifi^ his aged grandmother. They are written 
in letters of gold, in a hand of that age : " Ego Ed|;ifu, prmlicti regis 
aria hoc opus egregiam crucia tanmate consoudaTL' Selden obeerres 
that Edffifa durst not style herself any other than <' the king's grand- 
mother, on aoooont of the law passed in Wessex through the erinee of 
Eadbui^; for so ''avia," as well as ''avea," denoted, of which many 
instances in those times are on ceeord. 

Edgi£i died August 25th, a. d. 968.* 



* Notes to ^je's Sason Pictionaiy* wheoee the Qaeen's will has been ex- 
tracted. 
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ETHELGIVA, 

QUEEN OF EDWT THE FAIB. 

Ethe1f^ya*8 relationship to the young Prince Edwy the Fdr— Her lAtuMi ben^ 
— 8t Dunetan's character and histoTj — His eontentioiit witik tkt Dwfl; kii 
temptations and triumphs — The fame of the Saint— St. Dnattui't noriiieatioft 
to find the young King married — The forced coroDation«»FU|^t €f tlM Kfaif^ 
Anger of the nobles — Rage of the Bishope — DlaooYery of the weeping Brid^— 
Insults to Edwy and Ethelgira — Passionate words of the Mother ofue jeeeg 
Qaeen — Fury of Dunstsn — Sympathy of the People for Uie Bejel Pirir Ethel 
giva refused the title of Queen— Edwy's dislike to the embitlotti PreUte Thi 
OTil spirit at Glastonbury — Flight of Dnnstan— Hhi dangers from Ue sssmIsj, 
the married priests — Security of the Royal Lot cts Sebore of Bthelfltra; hi^ 
rible Tengeance — She is sent to Ireland— -Odo's re prse e ntetione te the Kief— 
His despair — His troubles — His brother Edgar — Recall of 
pronounced against Ethelgiva — Excommunication of Edinr— I 
giya, and attempt to return — Waylaid on her Joomej— >I»bh 
to death — Broken heart of Edwy — He dies — ^Boried at Wineheeter. 

The history of Ethelgiva's life is a std episode, end pratrati a pietuiv 
of crime, cruelty, and bigotry rarely equalled in the umals of mj cmk- 
try. She must have been of royal blood, as she is said to be m nenlj 
allied to her husband that the fact furnished a pretext for the injiiiiea m 
flictcd upon her by her ruthless enemies. No narrative can more itnmgly 
illustrate the extraordinary power of the Church, and the jw ii ni i t i n rio of 
its servants, than the tale of Edwy's persecuted wifr. She k nm^ 
sen ted as so remarkably beautiful, that Edwj, prior to hie aeoBMODi nd 
been unable to resist the fascination of her oharms, and ie anppoeed le 
have married her in secret. On this step all the after miefortnnei of the 
enamoured pair seem to have depended. The monkish w rit e r e whokawe 
told her story are generally desirous to avert blame from Si. DoMlaa^ 
through whom the misfortunes of Ethelgiva arose, and it ia their objeet 
to prove that no marriage whatever took place between the lofen ; tfail 
Etbelgiva, her mother, was of infamous character, and that the eondwt 
of Prince Edwy was worthy of all reprehension. That there wae impm- 
dcnce in the connection there can be no doubt, and it ia imesiHe tfail 
they might have been within the forbidden degrees of relatwnahip; hel 
nothing could excuse the extreme and persevering omelly with vhidi 
their fault, admitting it to have existed, was punished by the eevere and 
haughty churchman whose will was resisted by the voong Ejng. 

Perhaps the bitterness of St. Dunstan to the nnrortanate pair maj he 
better understood when the circumstances of his own lift are oou* * * 
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Tbc tender fedingH he had once himself expericoeed might hate beeo 
expected to cause him to look with indalgenee on the natural weakneM 
of vouth ; ioBtead of which the memory of his sacrifices seems to hate 
rendered Lim fiercely severe and implacable in his resolution to root out 
every tendency to yield to the inipuleen of pasnion or affection. What- 
ever the fuilingH of Kdwy might be— and his subsequent conduct showed 
that he bad many — the severity of St. Dunstan may be looked upon aa 
having fostered instead of correcting them. 

Dunstan was bom of a noble Saxon family, at the beginning of the 
reign of Athelstan.* His precocious talents induced his parents to send 
him for instruction to a famous school at Glastonbury, where his remark- 
able genius toon developed itself. His bodily health was infirm, but hii 
mental powers were extraordinary. Not only in abstruse learning was he 
■oon distinguished, but in all the lighter ]iti*rature, such as ** heroic 
poetry, songs and ballads," which was then highly priied. His influcn* 
tial friend Wulfhelm, Archbishop of (Canterbury, introduced him at the 
court of Athelstan ; but bis haughty and contemptuous bearing, as well 
aa hiM superiority, gained him more enemies than friends, and the absurd 
charge of magic was brought f«>rward against him by the jealous ignorance 
which could not comprehend his amanng information. He was waylaid 
and attacked by enemiea, by whom he was maltreated and left for dead, 
having been east into a bog. From this, however, he escaped, was 
received by a relative, the Hishop of Winchester, and ooonaelled by him 
to devote himself to a monastic life. 

But the world still had charms for the accomplished Dunstan, and he 
next appears living altogether in the society of, and protected by, a rich 
matron of royal descent, named Kthelflaed, cultivating the arts of musiCi 
painting, and sculpture, in all of which he excelled ;' his works in metal, 
such as bells, crucifixes, and cenaers, were of admirable execution. Ilia 
fame continued to increase, and reports of miracles performed by him 
became current. King Athelstan and hia court came to Tisit Kthelflaed 
and her celebrated guest, and abowed him great honour. A miracle he 
then performed was bruited abroad ; it was asserted, that through hia 
power, no aooner had the royal cupbearers poured out the mead from 
their vessels than they found them instantly filled anew. 

At this time, it seemn, the heart of the learned Dunstan became the 
prey of beauty, and he passionately loved a fair maiden from whom Wulf- 
helm, the Bishop of Canterbury, was anxious to separate him. His raa- 
aon appears to have been disturbed by the struggles of his mind on thb 
occanion, for hb resistance to advice and entreaty was long and resolute. 
At length the Bishop had recourse to prayer, and implored Heaven that 
some worldly misfortune might cause him to see the path of duty with 
more clearness. The evil prayed for arrived, perhaps either in the death 
or infidelity of her he loved. Dunatan was seised with a dangerous fever, 
on recuvenng from which he had no longer any opposition to make to the 

* Turner, Vita 8. Dunstani. 

* Ilriilfcrth, Osbarn, he. lo Hiekes thsrt is ao eagraviog ftron oas of St. 
l>uutuui't drawinp, rtprescatiog the Savkiar. 
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proposal of his zealous relative ; and, considering hiiudf fliBad to tki 
holy stat^y he embraced a monaatio life at Glastononry. Hera he begM 
a career of austerity before unparalleled ; ' he boilt himielf a eell km •£■! 
to allow him to lie at length, and here he wrooght at his Ibigii vImb Ml 
engaged in prayer : he slept little, and his food was almoet too wauij to 
sustain nature. He believed .that the Foal Fiend was elwsjB od the 
watch to surprise him, and he thought it ocoessaiy to be eODBlHit^ 
on his guard against his attempts. Too much leanung had no dedM 
made him mad, and fostered by his solitude, the OBalady beeeme em- 
firmed. All was, however, by his admiring and bigoted bretbiea hnpitri 
to him for holiness, and their wonder was daily fed by the nineiiloM 
tales they heard of devilish forms visiting the cell of IKiiiateBy and eOBi 
tending with that pious and holy recluse. The Fiend woold 
thrust his head in at door or window, and insult his ears with 
foul language. Once the Father of 111 ventured too fiur^ end 
appearing not to observe him, waited until hie tonga were red bol» 
suddenly darting forward, he seised the tempter by the neee^ who jsUtd 
so loud that the hideous noise was beard throughout the whole eooBti^. . 

The solution of this mystery probably is, that the ignoimBt aoDka wen 
alarmed at the noise made by the fire in his fumaoes^ ea ho prepored the 
metals on which he wrought. 

Every year the fame of Dunstan increased, till at length he 
from his retreat, and took up his permanent place at ooart as ehief 
ister to King £dmund, having been previoualy made Abbot of 
bury, with an enormous revenue. His influence from this time knew M 
bounds, and his will was paramount in all things. When yomig Sdwy^ 
therefore, came to the crown, it was not likely that he woaU dlow his 
power to be disputed, or surprising that he should desire to sweep bam 
bis path those who dared to oppose him. Of oonree, when WK^joamg a 
man as Edwy held supreme power, Dunstan expected to hawe efiU Bsn 
authority, and nothing could exceed his anger when he fiwusd 
thwarted on the very threshold by the discovery of the King^s 
without his sanction. His representations, that Edwy should 
from Ethelgiva, were unattended to, and nothing bat mnmran etteaied 
his command that she should not be admitted to a ahsre in the eolanHl^ 
''of the coronation. 

The ceremony was performed at Kingston, on a niaed plstfwsi it 
sight of all the people, Archbishop Odo officiating on the oooasioa. Edl^ 
was remarkable for his handsome person, from which he waa caSed Ihi 
Fair, and was at the time only in his seventeonth year, a cmqaataast 
which might have called for leniency. A msgnifioent banqoet, bsfilfim 
such an occasion, had been prepared for Edwy and the Sasoo noblss; 
but while the latter were indulging in the rude and noii^ aMnuaeal 
accompanying such entertainments, Edwy, watching hie opportnni^» 
escaped to society more congenial to his taste, perhaps f«j)€iei^g to la 
able thus to avoid the excessive drinking which was eertain to fcm a 
feature at these festivals. The Saxon nobles, bowereri pereeiying his 

' Lappenberg. 
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abwooe, were indigDant at their entertainer ehowing them ao little eoiir- 
teaj, and loudly expretsed the difpleaeure thej felt at the joang Kiog'a 
forgelluloefle of their dignity.' 8t. Dnnatan and the prelate Kjnsey were 
appointed bj them <' to bring the King back to the/cMiive board" Theae 
two eocletiastics, equally offended with the Saxon nobles, accepted tha 
miMion, and angrily leaving the soene of festiTi^, with a suepieion of the 
cauM of Edwy'fl abecnce, not a little irritated and inoeneed hgr the die- 
respect shown to themselves as representativea of the Church, in common 
with the other guests, but more especially from his acting thus against 
their known snd expressed disapproval oi the alliance into which Edwy 
bad entered, — sought the retreat of the impmdent host 

Entirely throwing aside sll respect or oonsidsMtion, the two prelates 
bun^t into the apartment of the King, whom they found, as thev hiA ex* 
pected, in the company of his young wife snd her mother. The King, 
lorgotting in the happiness of the moment sll but his escape from an irk* 
some ceremony, had taken off and laid oo one side the crown of state, 
that crown which he had not yet been able to share with the woman whoai 
be loved, and was caressing Ethelgiva with fondness, and soothing her 
mortification at not partaking in the splendour be did not priie alooe,— 
when these rude intniders invaded hb privacy. 

A most strange and unbeoomiog soene ensued. With violent language 
they insisted on the King's returning to the banquet, loading Ethelgiva 
and her mother with the bitterest threats and reproaches, and heaping on 
them the most insulting and opprobrious epithets ; and then, resolving to 
aceomplish their purpose, forcibly replsoed tha diadem on the head of 
Kdwy, whom they dragged from his seat, and literally compelled to return 
with them to the revellers in the banqueting-halL' This was no easy 
task ; for the terrified women clung to him as to their protector, and fbroe 
only constrained them to separate from him. 

At thia moment Ethelgiva, the mother of the young wife, turning her 
ejes on Dunstan, exclaimed in a burst of anger, ** How unmeaswabla 
must be the audacity of this man, who has thus ventured to intrude him- 
self upon the privacy of a King I Tou have threatened me with death 
by strangulation, but I shall have you doomed to the mutilation of your 
lunbs, snd to perpetual banishment."* 

These passionate words were fatal Dnnatan, enraged at the resistaaee 
and the confidence displayed, saw f^nly that both the mother and 
daughter had obtained an influence over the heart of the young Edwr, 
which the monk had intended to appropriate; and as the elder was the 
most likely to bias the King in favour of her own views, Dunstan'a rage 
seems to have been peculiarly directed, at this time, against her. It is 
thooght that Dunstan iras really ignorant of Edwy's actual marriage to 
the daughter of Ethelgiva, which may palliate in some degree the vi<^ 
lence of his conduct, anxious as he was to prevent the union. On the 
other hand, the existence of such a tie, and the cirenmstanee of Ethelgiva 
being denied the usual honours of Qu ee n Consort, may excuse the amhi* 
tiouj* and indignant mother the fury of her resentment We are lold bj 

• S41X0D Clinmiole. ■ Ualmesbory, WaUiagforti, Ae. * Oehsrn. 
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some chroniclers that he was not married, and that on the 
Ethelgiva and her mother visited Edwy, it being the oUeet of tlie 
to persuade the King to marry **one or the other ni tben;''' Imft aki 
probably desired him to proclaim his union to his sabjeet^ and thM| 
without further delay, enable her daughter to wear the erovn.' Bdvy 
might have been too much in dread of the eccletiastioftl aatlioritiH li 
disclose the important fact, and henoe hia anxiety to fMcifj bolh hia will 
and her mother. The powerful individuals who headed the eoMbiaitise 
against Edwy*8 marriage, on finding the tie really did exists and that il 
was impossible to be prevented, directed their fury against both the yoaag 
Queen and her mother, vilifying them in the most atrocions nuaner. 

The conduct of Dunstan meanwhile, instead of producing the malls 
he expected enlisted sympathy for Edwy and his Qoeen, and ths 
ancient enemies of the proud Abbot were not slow to take advantagB of 
the occasion. Ethelgiva was accepted as the irife of the aofoeign, aad 
the star of the prelate declined. Availing herself of Edwy'a nncoBceahd 
dislike of Dunstan, the young and injured Queen hastened to take » 
venge, and by his consent, constituted herself mbtrsss not only of all tks 
property and title-deeds belonging to the community of Olaatonbuj, hsi 
of the personal property of Dunstan also; and, at the same tioMi a dsens 
of instant banishment was issued against him by the King, upon ehami 
from which he was unable to clear himself. The moiSdah ehranidw 
proceeds to state, that at the time the persons sent to driye the hiethna 
from their monastery were superintending the inventory of the eaalaas^ 
tical goods and property subjected to confiscation, there was heaidi on tks 
western side of the church, the harsh, ringing laugh of a demon, '^ wUch 
sounded lilce the wheezy voice of a gleesome hsg. It waa heud bj 8l 
Dunstan himself, and he responded to it in these wmds : " Foe to ma^ 
kind, do not rejoice so much ; for however great may be ^Tjov now in 
seeing my departure, thy grief will be twice as great when Oodi to thj 
confusion, shall permit my return." Dunstan saw no safety, tar the jv^ 
sent, but in flight; but scarcely had the vessel proa^eded three milea mm 
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' Bridferth, Osbem, and Eadmer. 

^ Those writers who assert that Ethelgiva was not lawfbll j mdtsd te Kdi _ 
supported by several modem aathora of tha Roman Catholie petsmasiOBt as Dr. 
Liiigard, Dr. Milner, &c. Hallam blames Dr. HeoTj for calling her Qassn sal 
a lawful wife, without intimating that the nature of her tie with Edwy was at tks 
leAHt considered equiyocal. Dr. Lingard dividea the writers oa IMkslg|va*B ki^ 
tory into two classes — those who wrote before, and thoaa who wrote after tks 
Coui{ue8t Of the first were Bridferth of Romsey, who ia followed bgr Oabera aa4 
Eudmcr. Neither of these last had, it appears, seen an ancient Ufe of <Mi^ 
written in .\ngIo-Saxon, Cott. MS8., in British Masenm (Nero R. 1 4.), wUsk 
lias formed the groundwork of the later Lives of that prelate, and hi aanthsr aa- 
thority quoted by Dr. Lingard. A second Life of Odo is another sooroa, of wUsk 
the autlior, supposed to be either Eadmer or Osbem, is douhtfUi it dcosffbas 
the coronation scene from Bridferth, and then turns to the aadeat Ufb of IMi^ 
the words of which it seems almost to adopt. The additions in this seam like aa 
attempt to reconcile the narrative in the Life of Odo with the aeeonat of Osbeia, 
as if the pages of both the latter were open before the writar at the tins 
the MS. was written. Malmesbury wrote the atory of Ethelgiva twSBIj or tUi^ 
years later. 
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hod, being boatid for FltDdem, where the exiled nook meani to take 
refuge, when the emisaeries of Qaeen Ethelgiva't mother appeared oo the 
beach, reeolTcd oq the destructioD of Dunstan, had he remained but a few 
Bomeota more on ahore. 

Another abbot waa choeen amongst the encmiee of Dunstan, Elsy being 
appointed to Olaatoobttry, and the abbey was filled with marrieit priests, 
% state which he had reaolately extirpated amongst the clergy, its former 
community being all displaced. The downfall of Dunstan took place io 
956, and waa fcMlowed by that of other members of the Church, who, 
despoiled of their property, were driren into baniabment. 

The reaetaoD of so great a triumph appears to hsTe been too great for 
the mind of the youthful monarch, who now, surrounding himself with 
eril counsellors, and feelinff his power unlimited, gave way to cxcesseS| 
which, perhapa, but for the imprudent and injudicious fury of Dunsun, 
might neter hsTe been either in hb wish or his reach. Rapacious favour* 
ilea, young like himself, inexperienced and unprincipled, urged him to 
the moat dangerous and impolitic acta. He despoiled mooasteries, and 
•eiaed possessions, making powerful enemies on all aidea ; but hia chief 
crime was his conduct to his venerable grandmother, Edgifii, whom he 
deprived of all her poasessioos, aa has been before related in faier life. 

The King's marriage bad b^en ^70/' aa far aa the actual oeremonyi 
but it was contrarv to Church laws, Edwy and his wife being too nearly 
related, or " too sib," as the Cbronide haa it ; and oonaequently, as the 
Church would not recognise, their union, an open war enaned between 
Church and State, the succesaive conteats of which occupy the whole of 
this abort and troubled reign. 

Carried away by the stream of snceesaj neither Edwy nor 'Ethelgiva 
allowed themaelves to fear, and held their former enemies in contempt; 
but the unrestrained license of the court, and the indulgeDce shown to 
profliffate and exacting ministers, soon disgusted the eonntrr, and new 
troubles began. Odo, Arehbiahop of Canterbury, eooducfeed the parly 
of Dnnstan, who, though in exile at Ghent, waa hr from having abao- 
dooed the hope of ultimate triumph. The diaeonlented clergy fboiented 
the disaflRwlion everywhere ripe ; a rebellion broke out hi Mereia and in 
the north, and Prince Edgar was proclaimed King, although only tbirteea 
years of age. 

The ill-fitted Ethelgiva waa alone in her palace 10 Wessex, her hua- 
band, beioff forced to absent himself in consequence of these accuraii- 
lating troublea, considered her in perfect safety ; but Bbhop Odo's emia- 
sarics were 00 the watch, and a strong party of hia troopa surprised the 
place, when the Queen waa aeiied upon, dragged forth, and a hideooa 

' The Chsrter, Cod. DipL No. 1201, whiek if in ovorj rofpoet sa Mitkeatic doca- 
Bcot, mentioni her as JBUfgyftk, ths King's wife ; snd this in Addition to horMlf 
WM witnetood by her mother iKdolgyfn, by four bishops, snd by three prinetMl 
noblemen of the eonrt ** If (Mys Mr, Keable [Kemble'i Saxons in Englnad]) 
that cbATter be not genuine, tnere if not one genoiae in the whole Codex Dipla* 
mntieni, snd I cannot see the thsdow of s reasoa to qnestloB it, as Liagard haa 
done.** 
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vengeance accomplished. Her beaatifal hoe was Beared bj a nd-hol 
iron, and she was forced on board a verndf which carried her off a ptiau — 

to Ireland. 

Odo, on this, immediately repaired to Edwyiand endeevooied to npe- 
sent to him the necessity of yielding, doabtleaa conoealing Cnnb Ub Am 
extent of the punishment he had inflicted on the unfortiiiiate M i e lgi i% 
which, however, he was not slow to learn, when hia agony and ng^ way 

be conceived.. 

Mcrcia and Northumberland now rose to place Edgar on the thraaty 
and Edwy, whom these events had forced to fly about mm plaee to plaei^ 
entered, at length, into an arrangement with his young brother, that the 
river Thames should form a boundary to divide their reapeotive priad- 
palities. No sooner was this effected than Edgar, upheld by the priot- 
hood, annulled all the acts which had been passed against then by EJvy, 
recalled Dunstan from his exile, and reinstated the Qoeen-Dowagier ia 
her former rank and dignity. It must have been a great triumph to tha 
enemies of the ill-fated Ethelgiva, to behold Dunstan, on the death of 
Coenwalch, Bishop of Worcester, chosen hia suooesaor in that aee, aal 
consecrated by Archbishop Odo. A still greater waa afibrded by tha 
solemn sentence of divorce pronounced between the King and henel( by 
Odo, on the plea of their too near relationship.' The aentence waa giita 
by the Church A. D. 958. 

The revengeful prelate had determined, at all coata, to nphdld ^ 
canonical law of marriage, and his act proves how fiilly aaanred he wh 
that violence or death alone could divide those who loved ao tenderiy u 
this ill-fated pair. Nor was this the last stroke of vindiotive power extf- 
cised : Edwy himself underwent the sentence of excommunieation,— a faet 
mentioned by Malmesbury alone, of all who have recorded the eventa of 
this most harshly-treated monarch's reign. 

Some have supposed that it was the Queen'a mother who waa aearal 
with the iron brand ; but the object of the Archbishop waa to d esti ey 
utterly that fatal beauty which had enslaved the King. The attempt 
however, fruitless : the effect of the aearing-iron wu in a few mc 
entirely obliterated; and, restored to her former beanty, Ethelgiva, 
"withstanding the sentence of perpetual exile issued aninat her, qaittrf 
Ireland, with the design of rejoining her beloved E3wy at Kingsla& 
She was on her way thither when, at a short distance from Gkweeater, 
she was intercepted by the spies of Odo, who once mora obtained pnasca 
sion of their prisoner, retaining her until they could receive the ordon 
of that prelate. Odo commanded that Ethelgiva should be tortared ia 
the most horrible manner that could possibly be devised, and aceordin|^ 
the frightful operation of hamstringing was put in force on her delieals 
limbs. This brutal sentence perpetrated, the young and beautilnl Qaaca 
was left, without food or attendance, to linger on a bed of atraw, till, at 
the end of a few days, death, more merciful than her heartli 
released her from her sufferings.' 

' Saxon Chronicle. * BlalmeeYmry. 
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Edwj, as unfortoiuita m hii hapless contort, whose matest crime seems 
to have been fidelity to the last, was not long destinea to sarrive the loss 
of one BO dearly loved. A series of afflictions pursued and orerwhelmed 
him ; rebellion— a younger brother preferred before him — his divorce and 
excommunication, together with the reversion of every decree made 
against his own enemies and those of Ethelgiva,— all combined, were too 
Doch for his mind to support He sunk into a state of extreme melan- 
choly, which, at the end of his stormy reign of four years, terminated his 
cxLHtenoe. The remains of the broken-hearted sovereign were interred 
at Winchester, the fovourite city of the West-Saxon monaichs. 
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ELFRIDA, 

QUEEN OF EDGAB "THE PEACEABLE. 

Edgar*s volatile Character — Walfredo, the mm — Ethelflede the Fkir, aodMT 
Edward — Her death, and Elfrida's beauty —Ethdwold't miMlaB— Hia ~ 
tion, and marriage to ElfHda — MitrepresentatiiMi to th« Um§ ■ B t hd wld'i 
— Hunting— The tribute of woWes' heads— The eoneealed bt— ^ Btlidwi 
confession to hia wife — Her resoWe — Her conqueat — ^Tb« mmrdmr fa tk« 
—Marriage of Edgar and Elfrida- St Dunstan— Elfkida't poirar— 43aBtcaiii 
— Ventriloquism — Ely — Ordwulf, the giant — Diatolnte elergy— CoronatiM 
Bath — King Edgar's death — Edward the Martyr — H!a eroal 
red's tears: the whipping with wax candlea— Pledging— >MlrMlw— 
of the Queen postponed — Saxon Tersea — Donataii'a anatliaaia-^U 
Brithnoth, Abbot of Ely— Ethelred asserts hia will—- ElfHda ratwaa to 
well — Her religious edifices — Wulfreda ^ected fh>m Barinny— Daath of 
— Royal grant to the convent 



The scYerity of St. DunstaD, wbicb had been ao iiiTetente 
tbo unfortunate Edwy, relaxed singularly in regard to hit 
Edgar, whose habits and pnipensities do not appear to hafe d i flhrad uvA 
from those of the King, bis brother, whom be saperseded. But lie «ai 
BO young that time was before the ambitious cbnronman to mould him Id 
his wishes, and to secure all that be desired for the good of the Chnieh, 
and for the well-sovoming of the country ; for Dunatan waa a man of In 
intelligent a mind to sacrifice one to the other. 

Many romantic tales are related in ballade end SazOD poeme, of tte 
volatile affections of the young Kins. He ie eocnaed of haYing oeniii 
off a nun, or at least a novice, from toe Abbey of Wilton, where ehe im 
residing, and forcibly detaining her. This fair one ie celled Wnlfred^' 
and she became the mother of a daughter, who afterwarde '^^'^ffli^ hm^ 
self to a religious life ; she having herself retired to the Monaateiy of 
Barking, founded by Edgar, in expiation of his ect. 

Tiic first wife of Edgar is called Ethelflede the Fdr, or the While; 
and sometimes also, for some unexplained reason, the Dmek;* ehe wee 
the mother of Prince Edward, who succeeded Eklgar on the throne ; bet 
she died early, and it was soon afterwards that Elnrida bnoeeM hie wifc. 

The extraordinary beauty of the only daughter and heiieee of liie eaed 
Ordgar, Ealdorman of Devonshire, made her band the priie eoifete^ry 
many a youthful Saxon noble ; and such lively piotorM of the youg 
lady's beauty bad reached the court of Edgar, uat the heett of thit 
monarch, apparently extremely susceptible, was set on fire by the reports 



' Malmesbury, Brompton, Osbem. ' 
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lie iDsUnilj formed tbe design of leciiriog to bioitelf so gremt a treteare, 
ftnd directed Etbelwold, his mioister and friend, who wm at moet timet 
bis con6dant and adfiser, a noble wbom '' be mneb lored and trusted/' 
to repair to tbe residence of Klfrida's fatber, and ascertain wbetber ber 
beauty was indeed sucb as bad been reported. Tbe secret object of tbia 
mission was revealed to tbe courtier in tbese words : '' Oo to tbe noble 
Baron Ordgar of Devonsbire, see if bis daughter be as fair as men tpekea 
of; and if it be so, I will bave ber unto my wife." 

Etbelwold obeyed ; — be discovered tbat report bad not exaggerated, but 
rather fallen short of the truth in its picture of tbe obarmingElfrida, and 
so much was he enraptured with tbe young lady on their fint interview, 
that, wholly forgettioe bis okirject in seeins ber bad been to advance tbe 
suit of another, and thai olber bis sovereign, be earnestly desired to ob- 
tain tbe lovely beireas for himself. Ue accordingly, without betraying 
tbe real objeot of bis visit, proposed to ber &tber that a union should take 
pUce between himself and tbe bdv ; and Ordgar, who was not ignorant 
tbat tbe noble Etbelwold, besides being a fair young knight, worthy, and, 
moreover, '^well with tbe King," was a man eertain of bis fortunes, 
being tbe favorite of his royal master, considered tbe proposal so advan- 
laMOVs, tbat be accorded bis consent to tbe match, provided also tbat tbe 
King himself was agreable to it,* a point which involved some difficulty 
to tbe lover of Elfrida. 

Edgar bad, in earlieat infancy, been nlaced by bis father. King Ed* 
mund, under tbe care of Alfwenna, a noble lady,' tbe mother of Etbel- 
wold, who, in consequence, had, with three younger brothers, been tbe 
playmates in childhood, and trusty friends and companions in riper Tears, 
of their future sovereign : indeed, it was to the powerful influence of Atbel* 
Stan, tbe husband of Alfwenna, an East Anglian nobleman, whose roval 
descent and extensive authority bad procured for him tbe denominatiOQ 
of " Half-King," that Edgar was mainly indebted for bis elevation to tba 
throne of Nonbumberland and Mereia daring bis bfotber Edwy's life- 
time, and subsequently, for the kin^om of all KnAiid. To testify bit 
gratitude, Edgar erected Bast Anglm into an EarAM% Atbelslan being 
tbe first who enjoyed tbe title and autboritj of Earl over that ditlriot, an 
honour afterwards enjoyed by Etbelwold at bis death.* 

Knowing bow high tbe suitor for bis daughter's band stood with tba 
King, the rialdorman felt no doubts, when tbe Earl engaged to obtain 
tbe desired consent to bis proposed nuptials with Elfrida : it was a taak 
which required, under bis oircumstancea, very nice management, yet be 
succeeded to bis utmost desire ; for, on bis return to court, he so much 
undervalued tbe charms of Elfrida, as completely to put an end to tbe 
King*8 anxiety abont ber : be represented ber as *' handsome enough in 
tbe. face, but a deformed cripple in body." Edgar at once, on this, ex* 

' CaxIobi Chronicle. 

* LioKsrd : Parkins'i Norwich. The aaae Alf-wsaaa, sifBiQriBf «« Half-Qoeea,** 
Implitt Tery high rank and power in its possesior. 

' AtheUtan iMamed the religious hahit of a iMMik at Olastoobvry prior le bia 
deceftM : hia wife, Edgar's foster-mothsr, was bvried ia Chartwis NuBMry, In 
Cambridgeshire, an establishment of bsr own Jbunda t Jen. 
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pressed bis indifference to the matcb withoat reserrt ; wherrapoo EcM» 
wold rejoined : — " Sir, she is her fkther*!! beir, «ihI I am noi riek cl 
lands ; and if you would consent, and grant that I might have her, tha 
should I be rich enough." <<In Ood's name," ^ooth the Kiag, ''I 
consent thereto." Then Etbelwold thanked the Kins, and retunad mto 
Devonshire, and after having '< spoused the damaell, he dwelt ia Chit 
country.* 

Not long after Elfrida's marriage, her husband, in an e^l hour, ia* 
formed her of all that he had done to deceive King BdgaTy who had 
desired to marry her, and to obtain her for his own wife^ eonfiding ia her 
professed affection, that she would bear the tale with pleaMiw ; bat m 
soon as she was made acquainted with these particalars, " ahe loied him 
no more, from that time forwards, as she had dotte befere." ' In daa 
time she presented Etbelwold with a son, whe lep^rad to eoart, aad 
solicited Edgar to become sponsor for the infiuit, which waa granted, aad 
the child was named Edgar. Etbelwold, after this eondMeaaaion on the 
part of the King, felt more secure than ever from majnoioB. The EmU 
courtiers had, however, viewed with envy and dissatia&ctioo the brTa 
rich advancement by his marrisge ; and it was whispered aft eooft» Chit 
whatever pecuniar}- advantages Etbelwold had obtained, hie gain waa il 
least an hundred-fold greater in having espoused ** the fidrcal woman !|gl 
ever was seen." ' Thus, Edgar too soon became acquainted with the 
truth, and felt a redoubled curiosity to behold the woman whoae bMBtj, 
celebrated before, had become so much more renowned aa fiarl Ethel woVs 
wife. 

Dissembling the resentment which agitated his boaoBy Bdmv, who m 
accustomed to devote much of his time to the chaao, deriaed a hnaliag' 
party,* for which the real object was an excuse to visit Devonahiiei oi 
which Elfrida's father was Earl, and in which oonntj Ethalwold hai 
hitherto secluded bis wife in a state of the striotest ^vmt, with the 
hope of guarding her beauty from the monarch's eye. The l&uA himidl 
formed one of the party on this momentous oocasion. Aa thoy 9^ 

------ jthawoM 



proached the house in which Elfrida dwelt, the King informed El 
of his intention to behold the lady whose charms he had heard ao hkridj 
extolled. The alarmed noble vainly endeavoured to disanado the Kiag 
from his purpose ; but, unable to succeed, as a last leeouroe haataaed hh 
ward to apprise Elfrida of the dreaded honour. Some say that the twrv 
felt by Etbelwold at this hour of expected discovery, first wrung from hii 

' CaxtoD, William of Malmesbory. * Gaxtoo. * IbM. 

* Edgar was remarkabljr fond of the chase ; so much so that he ^reald fk^ 
qaently bunt on a Sunday. Dunstan reproved him for this, awl lif» ewncd aai 
amended his error. In his reif^n it was a too common htfUt Wltk tke elcriy is 
neglect their duties, and mix with the laity in the pleasurea of gmiuipy hnatia^ 
dancing, and singing, besides which they lived openly with tb«r eoacaVliMS tr 
wives. As might be expected, the habits in such a court were not very 
£dgar himself was most deroted to the hunting of the wolf, and be rci 
an essential benefit to the country by imposing on Jndwal, King of Wales. 
annual payment of 800 woWes' heads ; in the fourth year this payment eeaw 
for the want of wolves. It was usual to pay this Welsh tribute at Wtnchssttr, 
whence WoWesey Castle has derived its name. — Hume, Malmeabaiy. 
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lipff the eonfemioQ to his wife of the artiSce hit affection had led hia to 
emploj, for the take of obtaining her hand, while he eameatlj beaoucht 
that she would arraj hcreclf as anbecomingly u poaeibloi to conceal her 
beautj from Kdgar'n eye. 

The Karl had minjudgrd hia wife's character, id making thb appeal to 
her good feelings. Here was not a nature to forgive the man who had 
robl>cd her of a crown, and liestowed on her merclj the coronet of an earl 'a 
wife. The knowledge of the King'a appmac-hing fisit awakened all her 
ambition, and the reyolved not to let the opportunitj escape of aecoring 
his attention. 8he had seoretlj pined in the retire a a n t to which Ethel- 
woId*s prudence had consigned her. 8ho had aighed, bat hitherto in 
Tain, to exhibit her beaatj and wealth, io nil their pomp, at the splendid 
court of the nK)narch, who was a known admirer of female loTcUneaa. 
The moment so au^picioos was at hand, and if lost might never be re- 
newcd. Her heart full of contempt, amounting almost to hatred, for the 
man who knalt to sue her to adopt the course he desired, she promised to 
comply with his wish, but her proailae was roerelj a deception to put her 
hunband off his guard. When Edgar arrived, attended bj his agitated 
friend, Klfrida, to his distraction, appeared before her sovereign in a dress 
reaemblinc that of a bride. The vesture was as rich and costlj aa she 
OQold render it ; her golden hair was finely combed, and part of it hanging 
down in luxuriant curls ; her head was crowned with jewels, and a chain 
of diamonds about her neck gave splendour to her unparalleled beaut j.' 
The enraptured monarch had no sooner beheld the lovely apparition, than 
he resolved, coat what it might, to obtain so rich a treasure. For the 
time, however, he dissembled his anger against Kthelwold, and stemins 
to think lighilj of her beauty, bade her farewell with apparent indiN 
fereoee. His first step was to order a place of entertainment to be pre- 
pared for Klfrida and her husband, in return for their hoepitality, near 
the wood in which they were to hunt, and to which he might repau* when 
bis sports were over. 

On his return to the spot prepared for hb accoBUDodiiioD, King Edgar 
beheld Klfrida holding m her anna her infant mm^ Ut nameaaKe and 
godson, whom Ethelwold presented to him. On dus Um torereign euh 
braced and kiieed Klfrida the mother, and became firom that moment so 
much distractU with love, that he could obtain little re«t, ever meditating 
bow to obtain lier. Hi.t schemes were at last determined, and the King 
acted accordingly. Eight days after, a parliament waa called at SaliabaiTi 
at which all the magi»trates of the land were present Then Kdgar sub- 
iectod to their consideration his proiect for the safe custody of Xorthum* 
berland from the incursions of the Danes; and it was settled that 
Ethelwold should be appi»inted governor of York and the adjacent country. 
This was a deeplv pUnned acbeme, apparentlv intended to hoooor the 
Earl to whom he bad so recently made a visit, but who was not intended 
to rcnp tho fruits of the pmmotion.' The Earl waa found shortly afWr 
uiunicred, in the Forest of Wherwell, in Hampi>hire, where it waa sup* 
(w»tM><i ho had bet'O attacked by robbers when passing through its gloomy 

' lUywooJ'a liiatory of Women. * Dagdalt. 

32* 
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shades ; but there is no doubt that they wen anned men iaslnwied bj 
King Edgar to lie in wait for his former fiivourit«j who^ bj hli OTda% 
barbarously murdered him. Another account mea IM, th^ the Kinc's 
own hand dealt the fatal stroke ; that Ethelwoldy in punng Quoof^ w 
forest, encountered, cither by chance or desiffn, his finmerly ■ttadiad bat 
now revengeful master ; that the King and £«rl conyened for ■one tint 
with apparent cordiality, till, on amvinff at the thickest pert cf the 
wood, Edgar suddenly drew his dajger and stabbed tbeEul to tbe heul' 
While some accounts fix the Forest of Wherwell as tbe eoene of At 
gloomy tragedy, others point out Harewood Forest, in the DOTth cf Eeg^ 
land, as memorable for the murder of the unfortuoate Earl, wkidi iodeed 
is noted by the traditions of the neighborhood. Maaon the poet thM 
describes the spot : — 



ti 



A darkling dell, which opens in a lawn. 
Thick set with elms around/' — 



and in his well-known play, has represented the Coanteei RIfiida as la 
angel of light and goodness, full of truth and conatan^. Wanery who 
visited the scene of the Earl's murder, describes it in his work as bdag 
half a mile beyond the ancient Castle and Forest of Harewood. 

There is an ancient ballad or '< Song of King Edgar, showing kow ks 
was deceived of his love/' which contains these lines: — 

« Thus he that did the king decdve. 
Did hj desert his death licetve.*' 

No sooner was the news of the murder broueht to eoort, tkaii EigB 
'' sent for tbe widow of the glorious Ethelwold, Lord of tbe Beat Ang^/ 
to couie to London, and straightway made her his Queen ;* and on tks 
same day that the nuptials were solemnised, the King and Queen ElfrUa 
appeared together in public, both of them wearing crowns on their heads; 
by which act the people plainly perceived who was tbe anther of tks 
Earl's death, and consequently made no exertions for the disooreiy ef Ae 
murderer."* 

*^ But," say the chroniclers, ''on the morrow morning after tkeir nni^ 
riagc and public appearance with their crowns, Dnnstan, Aichbiskop ef 
Canterbury, came into the King's lodging-chamber, and boldlj asked kirn 
*who that was that he had with him?' and it being answered 'tks 
Queen,' the good Archbishop plainly replied, 'tkat it waa against tks 
laws of God and holy Church, to be united to one whose son hekad bean 
godfather to, in respect of their spiritual kindred; after which time,' 
continues the historian, '' Elfrida never loved St. Dunstan; yet ke es 
not to admonish tbe King of that fault, though to little pnrpoae." * 



* It is added, that a natural son of Ethelwold passed closely at the timet .-^ 
the King asked ** How it pleased him 7" To which the youth aerrUelj rtplisdt 
*' Very well! if it so please your fpmce, for whatsoeter pleaaeth you, ooght 
to displease me !*' The answer saTed his life ; and £dgar afkarwarda tried to 
tenuate his murder of tlie father by lavishing faTours on hia aon. 

> Flor. Wigom. ' Parkins'a Uist of NorwSdL 

' Gaillard^s Rivalit^. • Malmesbuiy. Dogdale. 
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At this Terj time, when the marriage fcstiTitiea were going oo, began 
a wries of miafortODes to the country in the shape of peatilence and oon* 
flagrations. London was devastated bj the latter acourge, and the Cathe- 
dral of 8t Paul waa reduced to ashes. Of course the monks did not fail 
to attribute these events to the indignation of Heaven. Nevertheless, 
population increased ; Edgar remained popular with hia sobjects, for his 
public acts were all deserving of praiae, and ahowed both energy and 
wisdom. He has been blamed for the* favour he ahowed to the Ihiniah 
•ettler^, but bi^ expeditions against the Welsh and other disaffeeted 
nations, were satisfactory, and bronght him both hmt and profit 

The date of Elfrida'a marriage is fixed by the Saxon Chronicle in 965, 
an obTious mistake, aa her name appears appended to a charter in the 
vcar 904 ; it is therefore very likely that Roger of Wendover is correct 
m iKsigniog the nuptials to the year 963. 

The solemn coronation of Klfrida soon followed her marriage, notwith- 
atauding the reproaches of Dunstan, Arehbiahop of Canterbory. It ia 
not, however, certain that Edgar waa crowned with her then, bat at a 
later period ahe shared with him that solemn pageant of royalty. Thna 
having reached the height of her ambition, Elfrida endearoiired to extin- 
ffuifth her remorse, and atone for her crimes, by erecting a monaatery on 
the epot where Ethel wold had been alain. Aylwin, hia brother, had aoo- 
eeedt^ to the Earldom of Eaat Anglia ; he waa founder of the Abbeya of 
Ramsey and Huntingdon, where his statue may yet be seen.' The last 
Earl of East Anelia waa Harold, the son of Ckxiwin, and it ia somewhat 
remarkable that bis wife waa not only, by her marriage to him. Countess 
of East Anglia, but exchanged that title, like Elfrida for the more eialted 
one of Queen of England. 

Notwithatanding her ambition, Elfrida could hardly expect to recetrs 
higher honours than those accorded to the former conaort off Edgar, Ethel- 
flede the Fsir, who, in some records of Edgar's reign, is styled only ^tte 
King's wife," but never the Queen* 

Vet while the other consorts of those aovereigna of the heptarchy who 
had maintained their independence afier Edgar, wein permitted to enioy 
that title which Elfrida bad bought at so high a price, it was not in her 
nature to be content with the nonours due to the husband only, and 
refitctcd from him. Elfrida had worn the crown on her weddins^y. 
and thud attired, sat like Judith in her chair of state by the aide of l£igar; 
and though we find her afterwarda atyled frequently *' the King's wue/' 
she had also the enviable title of Rraina accorded te her. A charter 
granted by Edgar to the Church of W orceater, A. D. 964, the year afier 
his marriage, waa signed by Elfrida thua : '* Ego Elfyred Regina cod* 
Ben.«i <'t signo crucis confirmavi ;" while another te the Church at Ely, 
was aI>o attested by her aa ** Regina.'* ' 

In King Edgar's Charter of IVivilege to Hyde Abbey, bv Wincbasltr, 
which ia yet extent, in a hand of that age, in lettera of gold, may also bs 
ffuud the signature of Queen Elfrida. First appear the manors and 

• FarkiDt. * Carter and Dagdalt. 8«ld«o*a Titlea of H 

• Cott Lib. 
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donations of Edgar, Dunstan, Edmund, and Edward; Cben the mibtm^ 
tion of the Queen, who takes precedence of Edgifa, the King's mndao- 
ther, that venerable friend and patron of the pioiu and good dung 
several reigns, the aged relict of King Edward the Elder. 

<< I, Alfdrid, the lawful wife of the aferesaid King, hj mj bemuat 
establishing monks in the same place, with the King's penmanon, mtb 
made the mark of the cross." Then follows : — 

<< I, Eadgifa, grandmother of the aforesaid King, haye oonfirmed thii 
excellent work by the sign of the croes/' 

The fact of the words ''with the King's permissioD" bang insnted| 
shows that it was not a common custom for the King^s wife to atlMt these 
charters. In this last document the name of Region is omifcted. 

After the second innovation of the law for Elmda, it ceased to .be le^ 
gardcd in Wesscz, and from that time forward we find the Saxon Qneens 
of England were, as a matter of right, crowned, andnted, and seats of 
state provided for them by the side of their husbands on the noat pohlio 
occasions, besides which they bore the title of ** Bmna" or ** Queen." 

The Book of Grants, presented by Edgar himseff to the Oathedrsl of 
Winchester, bearing the date A. D. 966, and written entirely in letters of 
gold, in the old Saxon character, contains a cnriooa and andeat iUoi^ 
nation. The book is in the Cottonian Libraiy, marked '' YeapaBaans 
A. VIU.," and an engraving from it may be seen in Stratt'a Begal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, where the following deecriptioo ia given: — 

<< Edgar is here delineated as piously adoring oor Blessed Mvionr, who 
appears above seated on a globe, to show his empirB, and aapported by 
four angels, emblems of the four gospels ; under bis feet are two Iblding- 
doors, intended, perhaps, to represent the entrance into the bottomlsss 
pit, which is so placed to convey the idea of his triumph oifer Bsath 
and Hell ; in his left hand he holds the book of judgmenti iriiich is ts 
be opened in the last day." 

Strutt supposes the figures on the right and lefi of the Kiiy to bo 
Cuthbert, the Saint of Ihirham, and Etheldreda, Abbess of E^. Oa 
the opposite page is a Saxon inscription in capital letters of goUi thns 
translated into modem English : — 

** Thus sits that Ood alone who made the heavens 
Whilst humbly Edgar the king pays his adormtUm." 



To quote further from Strutt, '' as there has been eztraotdinaiy 
taken in the writing and ornaments of this book, and as it i 
(which appears by the date) at the very time of EdgsTi it ia 
barely probable that this is not only an exact delineation of the 
that monarch, but also (to the best of the illuminator's power} 
portrait of him." The following is the desfription of the odlonrs of the 
original : — " The garment of our Saviour is a dark bine, and the ligluv 
robe is gold ; so also is the oval he sits in, the book he hold8| and the 
doors under his feet. The angels are dressed in white, and the ahadowed 
part is gold, as well on the habit as on the wings. The king's doak is a 
dark blue, edecd with gold, his coat a deepish crimsoOi and his hone a 
dark brown ; nis book and crown arc gold. The saintS| on eadi aUa of 
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him, are in blue, and the lighter-coloured part of their nrmenta » ffoU, 
as well aa the omameDta they hold, and the glory orer Uieir heads.'' 

Edgar waa one of the greatest fiitnds the Cfhorch ever had in thb 
eountrj. He is said to bate built forty monaateriea, to have completed 
Glastooborj, whieh his fiithet kad fonnded, and to hare adorned the reli- 
gious edifices of Abingdon, Thomej, Bargh| and Bansey, betides 
founding a building for nuns in Winehester. 

Elfrids was present, a. d. 069, al a witenagemote of oonnderable im- 
portance, held at Winchester in the royal palaoe. In that year Edgar 
Sve in:«tructiona to St Duostaa, Archbiahop of Canterbury, and ots. 
iwald and Etbelwold, the Bidhiops of Worcester and Winchester, to 
expel all the clerks from the larger monasteries of Mereia, and repkcc 
them with monks. This expulsion was in consequence of the dissolute 
life they led. The clerks who were expelled, desired to prefer a com- 
plaint against the seTerity of Dunstan, in the King[a own presence ; and 
they were met by the Archbishop in the witan at Winchester, the King, 
Queen, nobles, and clergy being assembled on the occasion. Ailer 
Dunstan hsd uttered hb defence, the elei^ prayed to be re st ored, and 
those who held possession of their offices remored. Dunstan spoke not, 
but hung down his hesd aa if in rcTcrie;* but it is said that at this 
moment a figure of our Iiord, affixed to the standard of the cross, ap* 
peared in an eleTated position in the palace, and a toicc was heard 
sayiog, ** Let it not be done — let it not be done ; well hare ye judged, 
ill would ye change." The King and all present, at first aatonished and 
terrified to death almost by this extraordinary appearance, filled the air 
with their shouts, and assented to the sacred deonoo. 

Etbelwold, one of the three prelatea appointed to surrey the monaste- 
ries, was a pupil of Dunstan, and some of the expelled monks had tried 
to depriTC him of life by poison. It was Etbelwold, who, by Edgar's 
order, commenced the restoration of the monasteries which had eithar 
fallen into deca^ or been ruined by the Danea.* Ely was the first monas- 
tery repaired ; it had been destroyed by the Danes, A. D. 970, and instead 
of filling it with nana as before, Etbelwold placed in it a company cf 
monks, under Brithnoth, one of his own KKieU or establishment, whom 
be constituted abbot Brithnoth goremed luy in that capacity elcTen 
year», at the end of which hia history becomes identified with that of 
Queen Elfrida, aa will be seen in the course of this memoir. The resto- 
ration of Medehamstede, after it bad hud waste for nearly a hundred 
years, was commenced in the ssme year aa tbat of Ely by Etbelwold, and 

' It appears eridcnt that tkls seeiis was got up hy Daaslaa, whose kaowlsdge 
of mecbanict, Tentriloquism, optics, Ae., onabliKl bim aaail/ to iaqtoM oa tSe 
nninfurmed p«rsoaag«i with whom he had to do. The chargo of iMgle has alwajrs 
boen made against the learned in the ■eieaeee in all anealighteoed tlsMO, and it 
wa« a great temptation to one who had a great end to gain, the fMling thai he 
could fto well deeeiTe, withoot a chance of detection. 

' Ethel wold. Bishop of Winchester, in a great famine, sold all the sacred ves- 
sell of hii church to relieTo the poor, saying, ** That there was no res sea wl^ 
the teoselees temples of Ood should abound in rich«>, and livelj tsmpUs ef Ihs 
Uoljr Ghoet should waat them."— Uowel, Med. HisL .\tig. 
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vhen completed it received the name of Peterborooghi wbieh hat d^ 
sccndcd to modern times.* Leknd relates that Edgar aawrted Ethehrald 
in rebuilding Medehamstede, by the pcnmasioDy •ome aaj, cf lua frit 
vife, Ethelflede the White ; but the date of the restormtion of tbit abbn 
proves that it was Elfrida, and not Ethelflede, by whoie oouiiiel he mm. 
When St. Paul's, in London, was endowed by Ednr with twenty-iit 
mansions and a considerable sum in money, Ethelflede u tud to have 
added her own donation of two lordehipsi which royal gifta were afto^ 
wards confirmed by Ethelred and Canute. Tbeae, and the donatioD of 
the island of Portsea, to the New Minster, at Wincheater, have been a^ 
tributcd to Ethelflede, but appear much more like the aeta of Elfridai 
who was desirous of purchasing peace with the Church wbieh ahe had 
offended. That Elfrida, as well as Edgar, took an aetive part in tha 
restoration of clerical institutions is evident. In the Gottoniaii Lihrvy 
is extant a reformation of the monastic life of both aexea^ written ia 
King Edgar's time, wherein he takes care of the monkai and his wifr 
Elfrida of the nuns. 

Elflede' « Candida" (the White), Edgar's flrst wife, bad left him two 
children, Edward, afterwards sumamed the Martyr, and a daughter called 
Editha, who entered into the seclusion of a conventaal life.* 

The children of Edgar by Elfrida were two sons, of whom the eldeal^ 
Edmund Atheling, died in his father's lifetime, A. D. 971, and waa intemd 
with princely honours in the Monastery of Rnmsey, Hampahire."* The 
youngest of the royal children bore the name of Ethelred, to which vaa 
afterwards added the surname of <' the Unready," and with hia mother'a 
beauty, he inherited some, at least, of her bad qualitiea. 

Not long after the death of her son Edmund, Elfrida loet her &thcr, 
Earl Ordgar, who was interred at Exeter. In the year of bia deeeaaei 
A. D. 971, this nobleman' had commenced an abbey at uTiatock, in Devon- 
shire, which he filled with monks. The edifice itself waa on a very grand 
scale, and not completed till 981 ; it was finished by Ordalf, the Qneen'a 
brother, a person described as of gigantic size and atatore, whoae figai% 
and also some of his bones, were exhibited there; bat the Danea deatrojed 
the building, about ten years after \ia completion. Malmeabnry reowdi^ 
amongst other instances of the personal strength of Ordalf, that when the 
drowsy warder of Exeter delayed on one occasion to open the gatea, ha 
burst them open, demolishing also the stone jamba on which they bangi 

Elfrida seems to have accompanied her husband on moat oocaaioaa i 
importance, and probably the King's leisure intervale were paaaed in bar 
society, though his infidelities are said to have been great. We are told 
that the Saxon princes had a palace situate to the north of St. Alhanai 

* I'hroD. PeterbargeoB ; Ingulphus: Vit S. Ethelwold. 

^ The name is written at times, Egelfleda and Eneda ; alao Ethelfleda aai 

Elfleda. 

' Oaillanl's Rivalit^, &c. 

* Ramsey and Ramsey were quite different places, though eaoh was 4 im a- 
guished by a convent ; that of Ramsey waa in Hontingdooahire^ and bniU hr 
£lfrida*s brother. 

* Turner, Roger of Wendover. 
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tbe Bite of which is now oocupied bj King's Bary, to which thej ware 
wont to resort at times for their &Toorite aoiiisement of fishing. ^ At 
thill rojal abode there was a great fishpaol, of about twenty acres, whieb| 
bj the festivities ditiplajed on it, was a great iooonvenienee to the neigh- 
booring Abbey, till Abbot Ailrio procured it, in exchanse for a cyp of 
rich workmaruhipf of Kioff Kdgar. He had afterwards the embankment 
cut away, and the waters dispersed; but the situation is still pointed out 
by Fish Pool Street, in the lower pert of St. Albana." The palace itaelf 
was not finally demolished till the reign of King Stephen.' 

The dissolute litet of the clergy during this reign hare been already 
Dotioed, and, indeed, a ffreat laxity of morals appears to hsTe prerailed 
among all classes. At this time there were so many Danes in the country, 
who gare themselves up to drinking and idolatry to such an excess, that 
they were hardly goremable. To represa the vice of drunkennew, the 
WiDchester measure was instituted. £dgar ordained a sise, by eertain 
pins in the pot, with a penalty to any that presumed to drink deeper than 
the mark, (jold and silver naib were also ordered by Dunstan for this 
name purpose, and were put into the drinking-ressels to prevent ioebrie^ 



and quarrels. These pins, nails, or pegs, were fiwtened in the mis, 
whence the phrase *' to drink to the pin, a feat only acquired by loiif 
practice.* 

¥A\g%T also commanded a new coinage, the old having been so reduced, 
by the fraud of cheating dippers, that scarcely any piece was found to be 
of worth, when its value was tealtd in the scales.* 

There is no doubt that London and Winchester were frequently chossQ 
rettidcuces of Kdear and Elfrida, and meet probablv Worcester, where 
their son Kthelred II. afterwards erected a tower, called '' King Bdgar^s 
Tower/' becauM the statues of that King and hb two Queens, EMcda 
and Klfrida, are placed on its eastern froot.^ 

In 972 £dgar and Klfrida were solemnly crowned at St. IVter'a, Balb, 
the ceremony being performed by Dunstan, oo the 11th of May, the 
feast of Pentecost. St. Oswald aasisted in the ceremonies of eo os eer a ting 
and anointing Edgar and hb Queen. For seren years prenooaly Edgar 
had laid aside hb crown, a penance imposed by Dunstan, for hb crioie in 
carryioff ofif the nun Wulfrcda of IVilion ; he now resumed the insignia 
of royalty in public, and surrounded by hb peers, to whom, oo thb occa- 
sion, he presented the customary gifb. The royal robes, worn by Edgar 

' BritioQ and Brayley. 

* The coitom of driaking to the pin b thought to have been iatrodneed by the 
Danes themtelTet, who fixed a pin inside of tketr wsisaiNbowL — Uard|j*s Notes 
on WiUiAm of Mftlmeabury. 

* That the bjtmnt or betant, an ancient Oratk eoia of gold, whieh was aaaed 
from ftncient Bjiantiam, and itraod by tbt Greek eaperora, was nstd in Sag- 
lao'i. lA proTed bj the fact tbat 8t Ihrnttan porebased of Kiog Edgar tbe ettate 
of Hindon, in Middlesex, for 200 bytanta. Tbe coin was generally enrreot ia 
EDglaod before tbe Norman Conqoeet, and baa l>eea introdoced ia arvMiial bear- 
iofr»- The vmloe of one bjrtant, aeeordlBf to Dr. Henry, was nine sbilHags aad 
foan»enee. — Notes to Le Oraad'i FabHaax. 

* Green's History of Worcester. 
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at bi» coronation, arc described as of immense valaei on 

the King afterwa^ bestowed them on Glastonborj, as a deeontioii fiir 

the altar. 

** Much bliss there was, by all ei\)oy«d. 

On the happy day named Pentecoat; 

Crowds of priests, and throngs of monki^ 

In conncil sage were gathenS there.*' *■ 

Not long after this grand event, Edgar, who seems to hm^ra been to lbs 
full as fond of pomp and parade as his consort Elfrida, snmmoBed his 
subreguli at Chester.' Kenneth, King of Scots, was ammg the first to 
do him homage, and was followed by his nephew, Malcolm of Cvmfaris, 
and Maccos, King of Mona and the Isles, bj the Princes of Gallowaj, 
and the Cymric tribes.' Daring this meeting at Chester, Edgar ooe dsy 
purposed to go by water to the Abbej of St. John the Baptiat, aad 
obliged eight of these tributarjr princes to row him in a bem upoo the 
Dee, Kenneth MacAlpine being one of the number. This ung had r^ 
ceived Lothian from Edgar, on condition .that he ahonld annualW attead 
Edgar's principal feasts, and do him homage for thatdistiiei. TlbeEeg^ 
lish king gave him seyeral houses for his entertainment dnriDg his joer* 
ney, and made him many handsome presents, such as one hnadied 
ounces of pure gold, many silken ornaments, and ringB with praao« 
stones. 

Amid all the honours accorded to royalty, the highest in soeh a m 




and glorious court, Elfrida must have had her heart's ntmoet 
filled ; but her triumph was not destined to last; and cooU she have 
foreseen how little real happiness was to bo gained by her eri 
her first steps in that career had perhaps been stayed. Her 
and glories were terminated, in the twelfth year of their marriafle, fay the 
King's death, who was then only in the thirty-eeoond year of hie m^ 
though the sixteenth of his reign. Ho died July 8th, 075, and waa n- 
terrcd at Glastonbury, with every regal honour. The tomb waa, at a 
later period, 1052, opened * by Abbot Ailward, when the Kin^s lemaiaa 
were re-interred within a large shrine covered with sold and silver, ni 
inlaid with beautifully moulded images in ivoryi whidi liad been B%bi^s 
own present to the Church. 

^ Saxon Chronicle. 

* Edgar was, in person, small and thin, [a picture of him may be aeea la Wjfr 
kyu de Worde,] which caused Kenneth to remark with surprise that aosM^y pi^ 
Tiuces should yield obedience to a man so insignificant The apeeefa reabhaJ At 
ears of Edgar, who led his guest apart into a wood, and prodaebig two wwtHt, 
bade him choose one of them. *' Our arms," said the king, ** shall daeida ^ 
ought to obey the otlier : fur it will be base to hare asserted that at a feast» 
jou cannot support with your sword." Kenneth, in much conf^OBy 
his hasty obscnration, and *' apologised for it as a jokt.*' — Turner. 

' Palgrave. 

* The opening of the tomb is said to have been attended with aereral 
Not only was the royal corpse fresh and incorrupt, but the abbot, seeing it wss 
too large for the receptacle prep.-\red for it, having profanely liackcd it with a 
steel instrument in his hand, to his own horror, and that of the qMotalon, Isi^ 
rents of blood burst forth fVom the wound. The abbot afterwards beeaiMia* 
sane, and died a Tiolent death ! — Saxon Chronicle. 
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ImmcdiAtelj tbe King's death bcctme known, two nightj fiictioDt 
arote, which threatened to lead to a ci?il war. The King's will had de- 
clared that the crown shoald devuWe on Edward, the son of his first wife, 
an amiable IVioce, then in the thirteenth jear of bis ace : bot the ambi- 
tious Elfrida desired to secure the throne to her ton EtheLred, then bat a 
child of about seven, and objected to Edward's claim, that his mother 
either had not been lawfully married to Edgar, or that the joung prince 
was bom before their coronation, and that he was illegitimate, besides 
which the Queen alleged he was of a harsh and eniel difpodtion.* As 
Elfrida had always poMewed great influence with the late Kbff, she had 
acquired msnj friends, who now became partisans in fsTour of Kthelred's 
succession;' but msny of the nobles who were acquainted with her impe- 
rious temper, dreaded the consequences of her being plsoed as Regent at 
the head of the Htate, which must have been the case if Ethelred was 
elected king, and of this number wss the Queen's old enemy, Dunstan, 
still the most powerful person in the kingdom, to whom even monarehs 
had been forced to submit. It was this preUte who steroed forward in 
the emergency, to carry into effect the claims of Edwara, knowing that 
h« was supported by the wishes of the people generally, and by Oswald 
and other bibhopa and nobles, who desired the late King's will to be re* 
spected. Dunstan, indeed, was the last person in the worid who was 
willing to suffer such a diminution of his own power as would have been 
the result of Ethelred's advancement, when his mother Elfrida was 
directly his opponent ; he accordingly convened an assembly of nobles at 
KLingston, for the purpose of crowning and anointing Edward. The lac* 
tion of Elfrida, among whom was iufer, Duke of Jlereta, fomally de- 
clared against the ceremony taking place ; the Queen herself, who was 
present, objected on account of the Prince's illegitimacy, which rendered 
her son the legal heir.* At this eriab Dunatan appeared, bearinc in hit 
bands the banner of the crucifix, scoompanied by yoong Edwara, whom 
he presented to the lords as their rintful mooareh, deelariiig that hm 
would himself be responsible for their Prinoe's ooodoet, whom m womld 

£sthcr s tutor and nrime-minialer. This oromise of Dnn- 



regulate as his 

Stan united the wavering minda of the aswmbled lords, atod Edward was 
received with universal joy.^ Taking the yooth by the hand, Dunatan 
marched directly to the church, accompanied by the other bislio|ia, and 
followed by a great crowd of people, where he anointed him King, in 
spite of the opposition of Elfrida and her party, who were overwhelmed 
with grief at the priest's triumph.* 

This public acknowledgment of Edward by Dunstafl proves the validity 
of his mother's marriage, and the base artifice Elfnda had employed 
against him. Had he reallv been illegitimate, aa an author i%hservea who 

himself,* Elfrida might justly be excused for desiring 



of that opinion 
the true heir to become king. 



' DriL Sanota, Liagard. 

• BriL Saaeta, Osbera, and Capgrava. 

• Holiiisbad sayt, Edward was iMrssf a 
Qaeen. 

33 I 
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Even after tic corocatioD was over, the Qoeen still cuuliimed to sliifS 
by all poBsible means to get £thclrcd'a claim acknowledgedy md m kt 
inveigled Edward bj her flattery, thai he suffered her to order til the 
bifairs of the kingdom, retainiDc for himself mcrelj the title of King. At 
tbo same time he was, if possible, still more devoted to St Dmitui wd 
his followers than his father had been, so that the natioo bad ererj hflpa 
the reign would be prosperous and happj. All these ezpeetitioiis vnv, 
however, frustrated by the Queen's ambition, who conld not vest tnnqiviL 
She opposed Dunstan in all ways, and her friends, the opponeots of the 
Church in general, destroyed the monasteries which Edgpr had Vailt It 
will be remembered that the enemies of Danstan and Ethelwold, anoag 
the clergy, had been ejected, on account of dissolute condneti from their 
o£5ce6. Elfrida, to strengthen the party of Ethelred, declared henelf 
openly their patroness, the highest affront which could bave been offeied 
to Dunstan ; besides which she tried to bias the minds of the great it 
favour of her son. Mercia and Earl Alfer sided with bcr and vifh those 
who protected the disp-aced cler^. Essex and East Aosliay with their 
Earls, sided with the King and Dunstan, to whose will be was sabjccty 
and who therefore was possessed of great power, yet bad to eope with 
one who was as ambitious as himself, and perhaps even man nnprbd- 
plcd as to the means of gratifying the passion. There was OTcrj pitMpset 
of a civil war, when Elfrida perceived another method of attaining her 
object ; she joined in a conspiracy to assassinate Edward, and aoadcrt 
shortly after furnished her with an opportunity of effecting ber paiposs.' 

The young King had shown, from the first, evciy uiarK of respectlsl 
attention to Elfrida, to whom he had presented the county of Doiset ss a 
dowry, affixing to it a royal dignity.' 

The monarch was returning from a honting excursion in DorsetibiK, 
near Wareham, not far from which stood Cone Castle, the reeidenee of 
his mother-in-law and of her son Ethelrcd. While his compnnions wen 
earnestly pursuing the game, Edward was left alone, and peraetring As 
walls of the castle in the distance, he hastened thither to pay bis rupssfc 
with his accustomed courtesy to his mother-in-law, wbo^ on pereeiTiBg 
him, with feigned affability welcomed, and invited him to alignt and i^ 
frefh himself. This, however, Edward declined, but requested a ci^ of 
wine to be brought him, and at the same time inquired for bis bfathtr 
^Vhcther Elfrida had premeditated this treachery towards ber son-ift-law, 
or whether the favourable opportunity suggested this act of eraelty, i^ 
mains uncertain; she, however, commissioned one of her oreatnres' Is 
stub the King in the back, while in the act of drinking. Edwardp findiM 
himself wounded, spurred his horse to rejoin his friends, but from loss Of 
blood fell from his seat, and one of his feet being caught in tbe stimy^ 
he wns dragged for some time by the affrighted animal, who being at 
length arrested near a house on the road side, the mangled oorpae wsi 
found there by some domestics of the Queen, who had tracked bin tbitber 
by the blood, and by commands previously received from Elfrida, tbcj 

* GaJUard^B RiTalit^, and others. < 

' KriyghtoD and Burke say the Queen herself did the deed. 
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threw Um body into a well.* As RogM* of Wendover relatci, <<The 
wicked woouiD Alfdritha, aod her son Ktbelred, ordered the oome (d tho 
king and martjr, 8t. Kdward, to be ignominiou*]? buried at Warebaoii 
in the midiit of public rejoicing and featiritj, as if they had buried bia 
memory aod ht« body togi^thcr ; for now that be waa dead, they grudged 
bini ccclcniaatical acpuliure, aa when be waa alire they robbed him of 
royal honour/' The voong Etbelred, bowerer, deferred not the blame 
•▼en of a participation in thia cruel tranaaction ; for he had tenderly loved 
the King hia brother, and wept bitterly on bearing the news of bia death. 
Elfrida, unable to pacify him, was so much oAeoded, that it ia added, 
*' having no rod at hand, in the violent mroxyim of her anger, she aeiied 
•ome tapers that stood before her, and beat the boy so severely that abe 
had almost killed him, too, upon the spot So terrified waa the child tkU 
be never after could endure to have any of those sort of eandles lighted 
before him."' The tapers of the middle sgcs were from Jive to ievem 
paumh ^rri'i/hi, and being placed in eandleatioka of ailver, formed an 
ornament for the bedehamber of ladies. King Alfred, it is well knowOi 
caused bis candles to be adapted to the measurement of tame. Elfrida'a 
oorrection was, therefore, by do means of a gentle kind. 

A M8. Psalter, preserved in the Royal Library at the Brtttab Mnseooi, 
having been formerly presented to Queen Mary in 1553, by Baldwin 
Smith, a citisen of London, eon tains an engraving whicb re pr es en ta Ed- 
ward hunting, and bis visit to Corfe Caatle. The saose attendant who 
offers the King a eup of drink, is seen there stabbing him with a daggw. 
One of our modem customs, that of pledging each other at table, arose from 
the cireumstancea attending the death of Edward. The old Saxon mode of 
pledging, when two persons drank together, was aa follows : — ^ The per^ 
son who waa going to drink, asked any one of the company that aat next 
him, whether he would pledge him. On which, he anawering that be 
would, held up his sword or knife to guard him whilst he drank ; for 
while a man is drinking he necesaarily is in an nngnarded postnre, ex* 
posed to the traitorous stroke of some hidden or secret enemy ; this prac- 
tice originated from the treaoherovs oondoel of Elfrida to her aon-in- 
law." • 

The friends of the deceased King soon discovered the remains of their 
murdered sovereign, and having burnt the bodv, interred the ashes at 
Warebam.^ But the deed waa not destined to be thus paaaed over, for 
** the innocent victim " of Elfrida ^* was ennobled with the grace of mira- 
cles." * The King's body, on the night of the murder,* had been carried 
into a cottage where a poor woman dwelt, who was maintained by the 
charity of Elfrida : she was blind, but is said tb have been restored and- 
denly to sight This miraculoua circnmatance, being reported next mora- 

' QAillaH'a RiTaUt^, ke. • HoUaahwL • Stnm. 

• Oftill&ni, Ac ' Roger of Wtndovsr. 

« In 1245, Pope Inaoemt IV. onUiaed that the day of Edward's aiwdOTfhoidd 
bo kept as a fcstiTal : Um oiaet date of the event was Mareh 18th, 979 (Mt 
SancUj. Ho liad rcigaod thrto years. 
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ing to the Qaeen, much affrighted her.* The report of the mjokcle iprndi 
and muliitiides are said to have resorted to the tomb^ wb««|B audi a 
celestial light was shed, that the lame were enabled to walk, ihm blind to 
see, and the damb to speak ; all who laboured wider aoj infinnity being 
healed.' ''Among the rest, the mnrderesa took her jonniey thither. 
Having mounted her horse, she urged him to go forward, when, lo! be 
who before outstripped the winds, and was full of ardour to bear bis mis- 
tress, now, by the will of Grod, stood immovable; nor could her attend- 
ants move him at all with their shouts and blows : their labour was sdU 
in vain, when another horse was put in his plaoe." * Neither the bons 
which the Queen rode, nor any other, would approach the apol^ in ipiti 
of whips and spurs, and every other means tried to make them go fbr 
ward. On which the murderess perceived '^how great had bera her 
offence against Ood, in shedding the blood of the innooent; and she 
repented deeply of her sin,* and gave up her intention of viailiiig As 
tomb, resolving to pass the rest of her days in penance and pnyer:'' of 



this resolve she evidently put off the accomplishment So many 
cles indeed were wrought by the sainted King^ who, for hia daatk, was 
sumamed " the Martyr,'' that it was thought desirable to tnnahr Us 
relics to a more fitting receptacle. Some say, this holy eevenony was 
performed by his sister St. Editha ; others relate that Earl EUnj, who 
was one of the most forward partisans of Elfrida, and had been one of 
those who destroyed the monasteries of the monkfli bitterly repenting of Us 
fault, removed the Kin^s sacred body from that mean plaooy tluaa 
after, with great solemnity, to the monutery at Shafteabuij.* 
The Sozon Chronicle ^ notices Edward's murder in theae 

'* There baa not been *mid Angles 
A worse deed done 
Tban this was, 
Since they first 
Britain-land sought. 
Men him murdered, 
Bat God him glorified. 
He was in life 
An earthly king; 
He is now after death 
A heavenly saint 
Him would not his earthly 

Kinsmen avenge, 
But him hath his Heavenly Father 

Greatly avenged. 
The earthly miurderers 
l^'ould his memory 
On earth blot out, 

* Brit Sancta. A church was afterwards built upon the spot, to 
the restoration of the blind woman to sight 

* Roger of Wendover. ■ Ibid. 

* Holinshed, Roger of Wendover. 

' ** Though, even this way, ho did not escape oondign punishment, belag 
with worms in the following year." — Roger of Wendover. 

' Saxon Ohroniole ; Brit Sancta. 
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But the Loftj Avmiger 
Hath hb nenory 
In Ibe beavww 
And on earth wide ipresd. 
Tbej who would not «rewliile 
To bit liTing 
Bodj bow down, 
Tbej now bambljr 
On knees bend 
To bis dead bones. 
Now we nsT nnderaUuid 
Tbst men s wisdom. 
And tbeir devices. 
And tbeir coanctls. 
Are like nought 
'Gainst God's resoWes.** 

Ethelred « Athelin^," or the << Noble/' for whom Elfrida had bees 
guilty of to great % cnmo, wis too yonnc at the time to be eooadered va 
looomplioe in her gailt, jet it wm with do tnall reposiMDoe that the 
prelates and tbaoea bestowed oo him a crown bought with the price of 
blood.' DuDstan more especiallj felt this, ret was compelled to anoiBl 
Ethelred, a measure not to be avoided The ceremony of iQaimnilioo 
took place at Kingston-oo-Thames, Sunday, April the 24th.' Tue new 
mooareh, who is described as '^ a rare youth of a graceful persoo, ISur 
eouoteoance, and lofty stature, received the royal diadem from Dunslao 
of Oantsrbury, and Oswald of York, in the presence of ten bishops and 
the rest of the assembled cicigy and nobles. * Danstan is said oo this 
occadoo to have been moved/ by a prophstic spirit, to dedaiu to th« 
young Prince, all the nlamities to which the kingdom would be exposed 
during his reign in the following words : — ** Because thou hast aspirad to 
the crown by the death of thy brother, whom thy mochtr hath murdered, 
therefore hear the word of the Lord : the swoni shall Doi depait horn 
thy bonse, but shall furiously rsse all the days of thy life, ktUiug thy 
seed, till such time as thy kingdom shall be given to a people wImss 
customs and langoage the nation thou now gov em t s l know Dd : oe ii fcs r 
shall thy sin, the sin of thy mother, and the sin of those men who wevs 
partakers of her counsels, and executors of her wicked detigu, be ex- 
piated but by a long and most severe vengeance." ^ Dunstao Minrivod this 
event nine year^ at the end of which he died, A. D. 988, afWr haviug 
witnessed the reigns of five monarehs, and part of that of a sixth^ via., 
Etbelred. 

This last event took place many years before the decease of KUHdOi 
who survived her worst enemy and greatest rivsL Indeed, it waA pith 
bably the ascendency of the Queen's faction which embittered and short- 
ened DunsUn's life ; for Edward the Martyr, ruled bv hb counsels, would 
have carried on everything as Edgar his &ther had lef^ it } but, as Ihni* 
Stan bad perceived from the mi, the ascendency of the mother of 

* Tbe ufusl stonement for Border, esUed tbe Weregild, wis paid by Bfirida at 
tbe time of Edward's deatb.^Lingard. * a. n. 979. 

• Rogrr of Wendover. * 
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Ethelred, and snch as took part with ber under her ion's inflMritji m 
likelj enough *' to tnm all upside down." ' One of the notires attii- 
buted to Elfrida for the commission of Edward's marder, was ber dent 
to subvert the authority of Bunstan. In this, however, she 
cessful, and gained only the popular aversion ; for neitlier 
hypocrisy could ever reinstate her in the public opinion. 

But even yet Elfrida's crimes were not ended : in the year 981 another 
murder stained her guilty hand. Turner remarks as smgolar, the fcet 
that this circumstance of the murder of Brithnoth, first Abbot of Bjt 
by Elfrida, should have escaped historians in general, being mcfdj notieed 
iu the following manner in the history of Ely :* — ''It happened tbat^ on 
a certain day, the Abbot Bridnod set out for King Etheired's ooiirt» on 
affairs of the Church. When near Geldesdone, on his waj throagh ths 
wood called New Forest, he is said to have turned aride in search cf 
some secluded spot for prayer, where, by accident^ be diseofveied tbi 
Queen ^Istritha engaged under a tree, in her practioes of witdienIL 
The Queen uttered an expression of consternation at being deteetedy bil 
the holy man, inwardly troubled, retreated as quieklr as posBhls froa 
the spot, and proceeded on his way to the conrt. Here ho vss BSgH- 
ficently received by the King, and having speedily acoomplished the pnpon 
of his journey, was on the point of returning homei rejmcing in tbi 
royal munificence. Not willing, however, to shame the Queen, ftbee^ 
abhorrent, he first went to seek an interview with her, which sIm^ wbn 
aware of his coming, desired might be strictly private, nnder a pntait 
of her requiring spiritual counsel. Summoning some women of ber 
household, devoted to her will, she gave orders that he should be pnt Is 
death. That no wound might appear on the body, the perpettatora wcie 
instructed to pierce him beneath the armpits with bodkins tiU be ezpiieL 
Whereupon she cried out as if terrified by a sadden cslamitj. Tbe sa^ 
vants and companions of the Abbot run to the spot, and bear with grosn^ 
of the previous arrival and sudden death of theur msster: with nncb 
grief and lamentation they place his body on a vehicle, and eonm il 
back to Ely, where, not detecting any visible marka of violeneei mn 
commit it to the tomb. Thus was the first abbot of Uie bdly dini^ of 
Ely martyred,' by the contrivance of a good-for-nothing woman, w^ 
fcrring to fall into human hands, rather than to transgress tbe divine kw, 
earning for his soul eternal joy in heaven, where he shall reign with all 
saints. 

'^ As to the Queen, no one presumed even to whisper a snspidon, cr 
bring an evil report upon her. And this matter might have oontinM 
to be hidden from all, had not she herself, by the divine mercji ben 
t^eizcd with compunction for her witchcrafts and abominable praelioeS| sal 
especially for the death of the glorious King Edward, her eldest son, ID 
whose murder, (to make a way to the throne for Ethelrcd, ber snhse q neal 
issue) she confessed, and for which deed she raised, at her own expeait, 
the Convent of Werewclle. Here she spent the remainder of ber dsji 

* Holinshed. * Gale's ScriptorM Hist BisaL 

" Some records place the event in a. d. 981. 
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ID grief and peniieooe, tiid detailed with ffroant and angaisby the manoer 
in which ahe had alaio Bridood, Abbot of Ely, aa aboTe related/' * 

Klfrida'a motive io thia aet, was aa oanal, her deaire fur power. The 
whole of the iale of £1^, had been purehaaed of King Edjnr for a amall 
auii>, bj Etbelwold, Biflhop of WiDchester, one of the Dunatan partj, 
who in the year 970, placed io the mooaatery he had renewed, an abbot 
and tuoDka, for whom he obtained many prifilegea from the monarch, 
with whom he waa a great favorite. Thia abbot waa Bridooth, one of his 
owo mooks. Klfrida, after Ethelred's advancement to the throne, still 
maintained her spleen against I>anstan. Brithooth had come to court on 
this occasion concerning matters connected with his church, and having 
tucceeJrd in his mission, was about to depart with a joyful heart, when 
the Queen interfered and caused the Abbot's asaassination. The '' maffic 

Eractices" he was said to have witoeaaed, were probably some of Uie 
bui^h rites, or she had been consulting the wise-women on her own 
future destiny and that of Dunstan. Brithooth had ruled Ely eleven 
years from his first appointment, and on his death, Elsy, or El&y, waa 
appointed abbot in his place, by King Ethelred.' The brotherhood of 
h\y bad their suspicions on the soddennesa of their former abbot's de- 
cease, but the power of Elfrida silenced all. Not long after Brithnoth's 
murder, we find that, at the invitation of Biahop Etbelwold, the young 
King and his mother went, with several of the nobility, to visit the church 
of hly, and took the opportunity to go in proceasion to the tomb of St 
Ktheldreda ; when the young monarui, having a great love and affection 
for the Saint, promised, in the preaenoe of all who were there aaaembled, 
to become from henceforth her devoted servant In consequence, Ethel- 
red afterwards, on several occaaiona taatified great Idndneaa and regard ht 
that church, and as a particular mark of &voar, waa *' pleaaed Io graal 
that the head of the church of Ely should hold and enioy the ofice and 
dignity of Chancellor in the King's court : the like he siao granted to two 
other churches, via., St Auguatine'a in Canterbory, and Qlaatonbiiry, 
thuii dividing the chancellormhip between the abbols of those thrat mo- 
nasteries, who were to enjoy the office bv Uuma."* 

Elfrida was obviously dcairous of making her peace with the offended 
clergy through the grants of Ethelred, then but twelve years of age. Of 
cuunie it was she who held the adminiatration of Church and State afEuOi 
for a weakness of character vraa apparent in Ethelred from an early age, 
which was in a great measure attributable to the tyrannical and arbitrmij 
iuflufoce maintained over him by bis mother. As the King grew older 
thU iufluence gradually declined, until Elfrida, finding henuf the obfed 
of {K)pular aversion, became aware that her power waa at an end : om 
which, pretending to be moved by her conacience, ahe determined to bid 
fkruwell lo the cuurt,* and to close her daya in a monastery, the usual re> 
sou rue of baffled ambition in these daya. She accordingly founded la 

• Rog of WcDil. * Dttcdale. 

' DuiC'Ule : who places the visit of Ethelred la his hrotkcr*i reifa ; bet as Brid- 
notb WAA desd, sod Elfty abbot, it was plaialjr dariag his owa. 

• Uugartl. 
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98G, the Monastery of Wercwell,' in expiation of the deaths of her first 
Imsband, Earl Ktbclwold, and her son-in-law, Kdward the Martyr; iLd 
within the walls of this edifice, of the Benedictine order, the jet beauti- 
ful Elfrida, renouncing her worldly grandeur, the inccntiYo to her many 
crimes, exchanged the robes of royalty for sackcloth, and having professed 
herself a nun, dwelt in mourning and great penitence, a great part of her 
remaining life ;' here she practised every kind of austerity. '* Her fiesh, 
which 8he had nourished in delicacy, she mortified with haircloth at Wher- 
well,"' sleeping on the ground, and afflicting her body with all kinds of 
sufferings,^ such as fasting and various kinds of penance. Although the 
weregild, the price of murder, had been paid, the guilty Queen was a prey 
to remorse and apprehension, and among other self-inflicted puni.^^hrnMi:?. 
is said to have ^^ worn armour, made of little crosses, which she thonpht 
could alone secure her from an imaginary phantom, or evil spirit, which 
incessantly haunted her imagination.''^ Nor was private mortification 
enough ; Elfrida tried to atone for her misdeeds by the publicity of her 
repentance, yet could she never reinstate herself in public opinion.* She 
expended large sums on the poor, and in building churches and monaste- 
ries, to the amount of her whole patrimony.^ Klfrida founded a monas- 
tery at Andover, and another at Ambrcsbury in Wiltshire, a town on the 
Upper Avon. This last was founded A. D. 980, in expiation of the mur- 
der of Edward the Martyr ; it was of the Benedictine order, and cc^m- 
mended to the patronage of St. Mary, and St. Meliorus, a Cornish saiot. 
whose relics were preserved there.' 

Another abbey, or rather a small nunnery, was erected by her at Read- 
ing, on the spot now occupied by St. Mary's Church, being the tbini 
odilice founded in 980, the year after King Edward*s death :* Henry I. 
Mippresscd this A. D. 1120, but the following year built a magnificent 
abbey there for two hundred Benedictine monks, which he dedicated to 
the honour of God, our Lady, and St. John the Evangelist, and appro- 
priated to its use the revenues of the earlier foundation. 

Elfrida*s rapacity is seen in all her actions. Wulfrcda, the injured mm 
(»f Wilton, had presided many years over the Monastery of Barking, 
when some dissensions arose between her and the priests of Barking, who 
referred their cause to Elfrida, requesting her to eject Wulfreda, and 
assume the goverment in her own person. To this proposal Elfrida readi' 
assiented, and on the Queen's assuming the presidency of the Monastery 
of liurking, Wulfrcda was f<»rced to retire to a religious house, which she 
had founded at Horton, in Devonshire.'^ Elfrida presided at Barking for 
twenty years, at the end of which, while still residing there, she wu 
seized with a violent sickness, and in the probable dread of approaching 
^iissolution, repenting the injury she had done Wulfreda, she caused her 

• *» Wherwell."— Dugilalo. * Dugdale, Brit. Sancta. 
' Kogor of Wcudover, Iloliushcd. • Clavis Tulendaria. 

* Lingurd. ' iluliushed, Gaillard, Bicknell, LT8on»*8 Magna Brit 
^ I)uK(lule. * Britten and Brayley. 

» Lclau'i, Camden, Speed. '• Britton and Braylej. 
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to be reinslated id her former ntoatioo. Sereo years afterwardi Wnlfreda 
died ID LoDdoDy whither she had retired to aToid the DaDiah armj then 
ioradiog Eoflaod. This retaliattoo of Elfrida oo her former riTal id the 
King's aflcetioos, at to distant a period, marks how deeply the feeliDgs of 
jealousy aod reveDge were implaDted iD her bosom. 

Klfrida retired from Harking to Wherwell, where she died id 1002, io 
a state of extreme peDiteDce, aod at a rery adfaDoed age.' King Ethel- 
red granted Wherwell, in the year of his mother's death, a charter of 
confirmation, on aocoant of its being the place in which she ended her 
days, aod which oootaioed her last remaios.' 

' DagdAle. * Ibid. 



EMMA OF NORMANDY, 

SURNAMED "TUE PEARL," QUEEN OF ETHELRED ««THB UKBEADT,* 

AND CANUTE " THE GREAT." 

The Pearl of Normandj — Parentage of Emma — Qoarrelt settled — ^Banoa'e Sfai^ 
riftfce with Ethclred, 1002, at Winchester — She receiTes the popaler Daaw if 
Elfgiva — UnsuitableneM of Ethelred — His personal appearanee— The aoofi if 
Gunnlaugr the Scald — The Sagas : their Talue^Danegeltt its odleosBeas to Ihs 
English — Massacre of tho Danes on the Ets of St Briee—OaaiUU'B fate Bm 
annthema — Emma's sorrow concealed — The negleot of Ethelred towards hii 
wife — She appeals to her brother — Anger of the Dnke of Normally Beci 
ciliation — Hugh and Alwvn — Siege of Ereter— Oath of fsal^ to Emma's aa- 
bom babe — Birth of her son, Edwanl the Confessor — Alfked, the eldest soa, sst 
aside on account of a prophecy — Emma flies from the tUMiblea la P^f*^^ 
with her children, to Normandy — Remains there two years — ^They are felieveA 
by Ethelred—** Unready" a title fitting for the weak King^Loodoa Md|fsiB 
broken down — Edmund Ironside — Algitha at Malmesbary Abb^ — Death if 
Ethelred — Canute marries Emma — Her weight in gold — Infiaenee of Emma— 
Mutual attachment*— Danish Dandies — Drinking^cape— Baek-gammoD — Perti 
— Story of Canute and his courtiers — Splendid ^fts to ahb^ya ^ The Kla|^8 
Terses — Vauland, the smith — Hardicanate and Gonilda— King Olsf Death if 
Canute — Earl Godwin's power — Treacherous letter to Emma's eoae— MaHsr 
of Alfred — Suspicions — Harold — Emma's exile and return— Hardie^nls— 
Tho gilded ship — The dwarf Mimicon — Death of Hardicanate — Edvard sas* 
ceeds — His conduct to his mother — The trial of the ploiigliih a i ee Ti i am>h 
Death of Emma. 

The first alliance between the English and the Normant, who alll^ 
wards ruled England with such despotic sway, took place in 1002, whti 
Emma, who for her beauty was sumamed ''the Pearl of Nor man dy,* 
became the wife of Ethelred, the reigning monareh. 

The family of Emma was of Scandinavian ori^n. RollOi or Bolw^ 

her great-grandfather, after an unsacccssful inyasioo of England, in Al 

reign of Alfred, had turned his arms against the natifoo of the nei^ 

bouring coast of France, who, finding themselves unaUo to oppOM ihair 

warlike invaders, offered Robert a settlement in their territorifls. ChariM 

the Simple, then on the French throne, yielded to BoUo part of tlio Fk» 

vince of Neustria, and bestowed on him at the same time the hand of Ui 

daughter Gisla, on condition that the Dane should do him homage as a 

va&sil. Tho territory ceded to Rollo from that timo went bj the name 

of Normandy; and the Duke, when ho died, bequeathed it to hia aon, 

Duke William I., who held it for twenty-five years. Thia prinoa vai 

succeeded by llichard his son, then a minor, whose wife waa AcoM^ 

daughter of Hugh the Great, Earl of Paris, by whom he had no chiidnn. 

By Gunnora, hu second wife^ he had three sooSy Richard, Robort^ anl 

(S94) 
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Minger ; and three dtagbten, Emma- Agnet, Helloie or Alix, and Maud. 
The eldest of theae priooeaaos, named after Richard's first conaori, waf 
afterwards Qoeen of England, Alix espossed Oeoffrej, Earl of BretagiM, 
and Maud became the wife of Eudes, Aarl of Chartres and Blots. 

Ethelred, King of England, had quarrelled with Duke Richard I., OD 
some subject which has not been handed down to ua. A fleet waf pre- 
pared bj Ethelred for the inTasion of Normandj, and Richard, oo kia 
part, arrested all the English pilgrims and merchants in hia dominioosy 
some of whom he threw into priaon, while others he condemned to death. 
Pope John XV. emplojed his legate Leo, Bishop of Treves, to reoonetla 
the contending princes. Loo visited first Ethelred, and afterwards Richard, 
and, at his request, commissioners were appointed to meet at Roueo, 
when it was agreed that all ancient causes of dissension should be for- 
gotten, that a perpetual peace should subsist between the King of England 
aiid the Marquess ' of Normaodj, their children bom and to be bom, and 
all their true liese-men; that everj infraetioo of thb peaee ahoukl bo 
repaired by satisfactory compensation; and that neither prince ahould 
hairbour the subjects nor the enemies of the other, without a written per* 
mission.' This, the oldest treaty now extant between any of our kingi 
and a foreign power, is drawn up in the name of the Pope, and oonfirmed 
bv the oatha and marks of one bishop and two thanea oo the part of 
Kthclrcd, and of one bishop and two barons on the part of Richard:* it 
was signed at Rouen, March 1st, 99L 

Id Uie eighth year after Ethelred's aoeeaaioiif he bad married Etbel- 
gina, daughter of Earl Thorold, b? whom he bad fire children, Edmond, 
sumamed Ironside, for his strength of mind and body, Edwy, and three 
daughters. The Queen dying in 1002, Ethelred aent ambassadors to 
Normandy to demand the band of Emma, atater of the reigning duke, 
Richard IL It is not unlikely that some overtnrea had been madt at aa 
earlier period, prior to Ethelred's first marriage, for this beautafnl pria- 
oe&i, who was then but a chikl; for Roger of Weodover saya that EmoM 
was the canae of the quarrel between her fiitker and St£elred| bui ao 
particulars hare reaohed oa. 

Duke Richard IL gave a nioei hooooraUe reeeptioii to tlie Ea^iah 
embaasy. The negotiation for the marriage waa speedily ooodiidedy and 
the same year that witneaaed the death of Ethelgina, saw the young and 
blooming ** Flower of NormandT " aolemnly bMtowed oo the recently 
widowed King. In Lent, 1002, the new Queen came oyer to Englam^ 
attended by a numeroua retinue of French men and women.* The nup- 
tial ceremony waa performed at Winekeater, which, from that time, be- 
came a favourite reaidenoe of Emma, and waa the apot in whieh ake 
pftAScd the eariier yeara of her married life. Both Saxon and Norman 
chruoiclers unite in representing the youthful Queen Emma* aa in a peen- 

• The title of MarqntM or Doke ia indiseriminataly used, in tkt treaty, for the 
father of Emma. 

* Malmesbary tayi tbat tbe sul^tots of eitber Prince wore to be provided with 
p&siportj aoder seal, in travolUng through the other's doainiooa. 

' Liogard. * lagalphns, Qalo, Saion Ckroalda. 

■ Gemma and Tauaa, lauaa and Bme are varioea roadiiigs of the 
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liar degree gifted with elegance and beantj ; so that manj flattering cpk 
thets had been bestowed on her— as <<the Pearl," "the Flower/' or <»»• 
Fair Maid " of Normandy. As she readily adopted the maimefi of the 
English on her arrival, she became so much beloved by them m to leeeive 
the popular surname of Elfgifa, the Elf or '' Fairy Gift," and b eellad m 
the Saxon Chronicle flmma Elfgiva : several of her female predeeemoia 
among the quoens-oonsort of England having, as has been bdbrs wimod^ 
assumed this title, in honour of the wife of Eidmnod the Fiona. 

Ethelrcd was much older than Emma, being about thirty-fonr yean of 
age at the time of his second marriage, and in some respeets ezeeedin^ 
unsuitcd to win the affections of the young and lovely bride whom he hail 
selected. The son of Elfrida, who had perhaps herself witnessed the 
second nuptials of Ethelred, or at least lived to ooQDsel them, inheritsd 
his mother's beauty of person, with many of its aooompenying jnem. 
He is represented to have been ''a tall, handsome nan, el^guit in man- 
ners, beautiful in countenance, and interesting in hit deportment;" ' yet 
Malmesbury characterises his personal appearance, saroutieellj eslli^ 
him '< a fine sleeping figure." Amongst other weaknesses, he was open 
to flattery, as is evident from the patronage ho aiforded to Onnnlangr ths 
Scald, who, having sailed to London from Norway, presented himedf le 
the king with an heroic poem which he had oomposed on the roynl 
virtues. 

The adulatory style of this composition, which the enthor wmng h» 
fore the English Monarch, may be seen by the following linen :— 

<*The Boldiera of the King, and his an^eoti^ 
The powerf a1 army of England, 

Obey Ethelred, 
As if he was am angtl of ike hfiufiemU Dmiy.^ 



Ethelred, having listened to the poet, bestowed on him in rstiini for his 
verse " a purple tunic, lined with the richest fars, and ndomed wA 
fringe," and gave him an appointment within the palaee. On hb ds- 
parture from the court, in the following spring, Onnnlangr noeiTod ftom 
his royal patron a sold rine, of the weight of seven onnooe, aceompenisi 
by a request that he would return in the antnmn. The Seeld Tisited 
Ireland and sang : '< the king there wished to sive him two ahipa, fail 
was told by his treasurer that poets had always olothes, or ewordsi or goM 
rings given them. Ounnlaugr accordingly had a present of flne gmmsnts 
and a gold ring." In the Orkneys he was rewarded with a silver axe. 

The Scalds were persons of some importance, and having mneh in 
their power, were generally well treated by those monarohs who 
anxious for their good report. Thev were, says Lains, a Und of ** 
dering scholars, natives generally of Iceland, and a class of more 
quence than mere amusement at a court could have made them." ' Thsj 
were, in fact, the recorders of events, and many of their songs, or ssgu, 
are family annals. '* They were frequently employed aa mesaengers and 

which somo say is identical with Amy, in Latin written Amata and EutrofUaa; 
in Greek it signifies a good nunt, or help-giver, as the Saxons say* 

' Turner, from Gunnlaugr Saga. * Laing*a Horwiy. 
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•mbMsadon, who carried the tokens whieh mooarelie or nobles exehanecd 
with each other. These tokens were not nerelj gifts, but hsd a meaning 
known to the personages, and aocredited the messenger." Snch per- 
sonages were necessary at a time when reading and writing were rare 
aooomplishments amcmgst princes. 

** The language of the Scalds seems to have been nndersiood al the 
courts of all the branches of the ScaodinaTian people ; the same Scald 
appears to have Tisited on business or plessnre the courts of Rouen, of 
Lnglaod, of Deo mark, Sweden and Norway, and there is no menlion of 
anj difficulty arising from difference of language in any of the transa<v 
tioDS of individuals. These were frequently sdrenturers passing fromT 
the senrice of one monarch to another." ' 

The sagas are extremely yaluable, as the Scalda recorded the passing 
CTents of the time, and any falsehood or exaggeration would have been 
detected by contemporaries. 

Ktbelred had made the alliance with Normandy frt>m policy, to gain 
aid against his formidable enemies, the Danes, who at that time wave 
inoorporated among the Engliah, and led a careless and easr life, treatiag 
tbem as though they were their senrants and dmdses, while their wives 
and daughters became slaves to their pleaaure, whence they had even 
obtained the epithet of ^* Lord Danes." Oreal part, indeed, of Kngland 
had a government according to Danelagh. All this had been brought 
about by the pusillanimity of Ethelred, who, inatead of meeting his foes 
in fair and open strife, had bought off their hostilities by a yeariy sum 
of money, known under the name of Dane-gelt, long the most odious tax 
felt in England. Every year these intruders became more dangerous and 
increasingly powerful, and by degrees settled in the very hmri of his 
dominions. Ethelred, therefore, in marrying Emma, whose atother On»- 
nora, was descended of an eminent Danish fiunily, expected the alUanee 
would be instrumental in obliging the Danes to ameliorate their eoodoet/ 
if, indeed, he oould not obtain of Duke Richard's assistuiee to wholly cxtifw 
pate them from the country, which groaned beneath thdr tyranny. In 
these calculatiotts, however, Ethelred was g riev o w s ly mistaken. The 
Normans and Danes were, as has been shown, dssosnded from the same 
stock,' and the Norman Duke did not pereetve any motiTe ssfietently 
strong, as regarded his own interest^ to induce him to embroil himeelf in 
war with the relativee of his mother for the sske of entering into the 
schemes of the husband of his sister Emma. Whether Ethelred was so 
blind as to believe that his new ally would sanction the unparalleled act 
of cruelty of which he was guilty, in the T«ry year oi hia marnagr, and 
almost before the rejoicings for that event were over, it seems hard lo 
believe ; yet so puffed up wss the weak King with his notion of newly* 
aef|uired power that, instigated by his fevourites, he gave orders for a 
general massacre of the Danea throughout the oountry. The day before 



' UiAs's Norvsy. * BdMitL 

* ''The Earlf of Rouen ere dtsotaded from Osage Rolf; tbty Imvs loag '*^- 
oood tlieBu«W« of kin to tlie ekiofti in Norvsy, end kold tkom in tec' 
that thcj slwajt wore the greetosi fritnds of the Morthnen, and every 
found • fhtndly country in Nonaaady, if he requ i rsd If 
U 
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St. Brico's Day, secret letters were sent by Ethelred to ererj eity, 
manding the English at an appointed hour to destroy the Dmm by fin 
and sword.' Neither age nor sex was spared — men, women, and duldnm 
being mercilessly slaughtered; the Saxon females OTen fidling on their 
helpless foes, unarmed, and on a day of festival, maiining with uejihm 
and reaping-hooks those whom they could not kill. Auoog^ those who 
perished was Gunilda, sister of Sweyn, the Danish mooaieh, who had bsei 
given as a hostage for the treaty of peace eonduded between her brothv 
and the perfidious Ethelred. Having embraced Christiuiitj, and muriad 
Palling, a Saxon courtier, she had settled in this coantry. This noUi 
lady beheld her husband and children massacred before her eyes : ihs 
herself was killed by strokes from a lance. Id the sgonj of her grief 
for the loved ones who were falling around her, her wcmls to the Sa»» 
murderdrs were, '^ God will punish you, and my brother will avenge ay 
death." Her prophetic denunciation was fnlfiUed, iat 'Kwghnd not kig 
after sunk beneath the Danish yoke.' 

Those who seek an excuse for such an set on the part of Bthefaed, 
assert that he had cause to suspect the Danes of a plot to mvider hisi 
and his Witan, and to seize upon the kingdom. This waa the pretext for 
the atrocious action of which he was gnilty, snd which, instead of.eoa- 
solidating his power, annihilated the peace and security of the Vi« gi ff»- 
At a moment when he had just formed an alliance with BmnH^ desoendel 
of the same blood as the victims, the policy of this msssacie was singa- 
larly shortsighted. The young Queen's horror most have been exticwe 
when she found that the solemnities and festirities of her maniags wen 
thus converted into a scene of general bloodshed and mouiung. The 
spirit of the ruthless Elfrida seems to have governed Ethelred on this 
occasion ; and perhaps Emma's indignant sorrows were cheeked by hia 
as violently as when his mother had beaten him ''with waxen cuiim!' 
when mourning over the murder of his own brother, Edward the Msrt^i 
the victim of her ambition. 

There were other causes for trouble in the mind of Emma, who^ though 
possessed of unrivalled beauty, had failed io secaring the sjfoctions of hm 
husband. From the time of their marriage, the Krag had negleeted hw 
company, and associated with unworthy favourites, both male and ftmsla' 
Emma felt this deeply : she had been idolised by her own eonn Ujiaea , sal 
was beloved by her new Saxon subjects. Toang, lovelT, Isuaed, sal 
highly accomplished, she felt that the treatment of Ethelred waa so d^ 
grading to her merit, that she resolved at length to retam to NoraMmdy. 
K(>gcr of Wendover seems to infer faults on her side, as well- aa on thsi 
of her husband ; but he acknowledges that " the King was ao petahal 
to his wife,'' that he would scarcely admit her to his intimaoj; and Aif 
on her part, <' proud of her high descent, and irritated •g^i'*it hiBi 
blackened him in no small degree to her /aiher." * The Dnke of Ne^ 



* Kapin compares the Danish massacre to that of the Romans luder 
The day selected for it was Sunday, too, the festival of St Bxioe, when ti^y 
unarmed and taking their bath. 

* Kivalit^ de France et de VAngleteire. ^ 

* It should be her brother. 
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naDdj, on receiTing the looooDt tent bj Emma of her ill*tmtmeiit» 
denpatcbed meMcngere to fetch her back to her own coootry ; but, alarmed 
at the probable ooDteqneooea, Ethelred thought it better to reooDcile hia 
Queeo, which hating effected, the Norman ambaaiiadon retomed withoai. 
her. From that time, however, the Duke exhibited much ooldneaa to* 
wards Kthelred, doubtless being aware of the hoUowneas of the ap|)an*ni 
reconciliation ; and when Ethelred lought hia asaiatanc« against the Danes, 
he could not obtain attention to hia request. 

The expectations that Emma's marriage would turn out Terj advanta- 
geous to England, therefore, failed altogether. The Normans, on the 
contrary, instead of procuring defenders lor England, brought across the 
sea '* place-hunters" and ambitious men, craring money and dignities ; ' 
and this introduction of the Norman was the first link of a ehsin of 
tTentj which led to the entire subversion of England, and afforded an op- 
portunity for William of Normandy to lay claim to the throne, which be 
obtained by art and force of arms.' 

Two persons had come over to England in the train of Emma, who 
were destined to act a prominent part in her eventful career, and had been 
received with great honour by Ethelred. These were Hugh and Alwyn, 
both Normana by birth. The latter was of high rank, being a relative 
of the ducal family, and accordingly had eseorti'd the young Queen in tha 
capacity of "eoun»ellor or guardian."' On his arrival he waa made su- 
perintendent of the royal household, and created Earl of Southampton. 
The courage and fidelity of Alwyn were aAerwarda of great service to 
Ethelred during his wars against the Danes ; and at a later period still 
his history becomes involved more particularly with that of Queen Emma, 
to whose fortunes he ever remained a firm and tried fiieod. Hugh, the 
other Norman attendant on the Queen, was, at her request, created O^v 
vemor of Exeter,^ with the title of Earl of Devonshire. Emma herself 
was "Lady" of Exeter. He doea not appear to have been eqnaUy 
faithful, to judge by the events which followed. 

In the year aucceeding that of Emma's marriage and the Danbh ma»- 
tacre, Exeter waa besieged by King Sweyn (a. d. 1008) ; for thai Ethal- 
red bad privately put to death sJl the Daoea in the atreral cittea of 
England, had reached the ears of the brother of the injured Ounilda, who, 
at the head of a great navy, landed in Cornwall, burning with rage and 
indignation. Exeter bravely auatained a aiege from the Danea for the 
space of two months, but at the end of that time waa finally taken '< bj 
the treachery of Hugh, its governor, the Queen'a countryman." On the 
surrender of the citv, Sweyn put all to fire and sword, and raaed it to the 
ground, besidea taking great plunder.' 

Turketil, at that period, deseribing the condition of the English to 
Swejo, says, ''a country illustrious and powerful; a king asleep, soliet- 

' Thierry's Norman Cooqaest. 

• HoUnshcd. * MUner. • Caradoe, Psbiaa, Saaea Chfoaiele. 

* Exeter wis afterward! restored bj Caauta, bat appears to have been sllll 
attached to the Qaeent of EogUod ; for after the Cooqasst, we tad It heldiaf ent 
sgaiott Willism, ondcr OUha, the mother of Harold. 
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tons only about women and wine, wad tmnbling at war; haieilfhk 
people, and derided bj strangen; generals enriona of eaoh olh«; nl 



weaK govcrnorsy ready to fly at the fint shont of battle." ' It ia aiii d 
£IfriO| a Saxon bishop of that time, that '' he eonaidered Ika atali e( 
thiDgs 80 bad that he believed doom'a-day to be approaehin^ and tti 
world very near its end." * 

About this time, Emma was called to be present at a tbij ■%f*ng 
and remarkable scene, peculiarly characteristie of the -aapentitmi ef tM 
times. The Queen had already become mother of one aoa by Stkehedi 
to whom the name of Alfred had been given, and she vaa a acooad Ini 
about to ffive birth to a child, who afterwards wore the crown under thi 
title of Edward the Confessor. The great rapidity and progreas of tke 
conquests of the Danes, owing to the pusillanimous and taxdj eondnet e( 
Ethelred, justiy sumamcd " the Unready," from beins never pnparsd Is 
face his foes, caused a great council to be held, to deliberate on tbe ~ ~ 
of the kiogdom, then nearly overrun by the enemy. On thia 
Queen Emma was present ; and Ethelred, beins desiroas of appointiw • 
successor, requested the opinion of the oonncil. Some Koommtiidsi 
Edmond " Ironside," son of his first Queen, so snmamed on aeeooat s( 
his bodily strength, while others gave the preference to Alfred, the soi 
of Emma, still in his infancy : yet, it having been predieted bj one s( 
tbe assembly that the former should enjoy but a very ahort life, and that 
the latter should perish immaturely, the wishes of all coneent r ad on the 
child of which the Queen was then pregnant; and the King^ asacnting Is 
this election, the nobility took an oath of fealty to the nnbom babe.' ll 
the first compartment of the screen which adorns the ohapel of Kiag 
Edward the Confessor, at Westminster, this sabject ia repnoented. Ia 
this piece of sculpture Queen Emma appears standing in the midst of a 
large assembly, with her left hand upon her waist. All the 
appear to have the right arm extended upwards, as if in the aet of i 
ing allegiance.* 

Emma gave birth to her son Edward at Islip, in Oxfordahira, and ths 
second compartment of the before-mentioned screen in die ehapal of 8k 
Edward represents the event It is cnrioos on acooont of ita eontsiBaig 
in sculpture the ancient form of a state-bed :* in the baek-gnmnd are tae 
of the Queen's attendants with the infant prince in their arm. At a 
subsequent period, Edward the Confessor received the town vUsk hal 
been tbe scene of his nativity, from his mother, Qoeen ^--"pt^ fiv kii 
own maintenance; and long idfier, when he came to the throne^ he b^ 
stowed that place, among other royal gifts, on the Abbev of Weotminsla^ 
so that it became the country-residence first of the aboots, and tken e( 



* Malmcsbury ; Kemble*8 Saxons in Britain. 
' Life of Edward the Confessor ; Neale'a WestmUister Abb^. " Neale. 

• A bed, of H very simple constmction, ia exhibited in Stmtt's Sax 
ties, plate 13, fig. 2. It seems to be nothing more than a thick boarded 
the covering is yery thin, and the pillow stiff and hard ; in short, tnm ths ftev 
of the whole together, ease was bat little considered. This (thoa^ ao 
appearance), being a royal bed, is ornamented with onrtuns, wUeh an ~ 
to the top, but they had also others that slid with rings on an. hron rod. 
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the deaos of Wentmioiter. In Eilward'f origiotl ebarter, he upeakt of 
it in terms tfaos traoaUted : ' ** Edward, l^ingi grceteth WNy, bishop, and 
Gjrtb, earl, aod all my nobles in Oxfordshire. And I tell jou that I 
have in^^o ^ Christ and St. Peter at Westminster, ihit tmmU t^aye 
trhrnin I trat bom, bj name GiTii.*<LEPF,' and one hide at Merale, aeot- 
freo and rent-free, with all the ihincs which belong therennto, in wood 
and field, in meadows and waters, with church and with the immonitiea 
of the oburch, as fullj and as largelvt and as free, as it atood in mine 
own hand ; and also as my mother Kmma, upon mj right of nrimogeni- 
ture, ft»r my maintenance, gave it me entire, and bequeathea it to the 
family."* 

Km ma and her children had been sent to the Isle of Wight for safety, 
from Winchester, which was threatened with destruction by the advancing 
army of Sweyu ; Kthelred himm^If remaining in London, in a state of 
inactivity and apprvhenvion, neither daring; to assemble or to lead an army 
agiiin*»t his rnemic!«, ** Icht the nobles of his realm, who had been unju.«tly 
treatM by him, should dc^^ort hini in the battle, and give him np to tho 
vengeance of his foes.*' Tiirniente<l by these distrewing apprehensions, 
the wretched King secretly withdrew fnim the city of London, and 
arriving at Southampton, crosHcd over to the I»le of Wight, whence he 
di^fatohcd Queen Emma, with his two sons Alfred and E«lward, and their 
fTuariians Elfhun, Bishop of Durham, and Klfsey, Abb«)t of Peter- 
borough, into Normandy t) Duke Richard her brother, who receiv(*d them 
with honour and respect. Eadric, too, King £thelred*s kinsman, croMe<l 
0%'er with the Queen, and a hundred and forty iokliers, and resided with 
her two years, attending hor with great state. Ther crossed the sea in 
thu month of August.^ The Bishop uf I»ndoD also accompanied tho 
Queen and her family aa their protector.* The royal party carried with 

' Krnoett'i Parochial Antiqaitica. * Ulip. 

* The Kiofc appears to have claimed the power, not only of dispaaiaft of tiM 
>>eQcfic«' or fee after the death of the tenant, but alio of controlling the dittriba- 
tion of hit other pnsse^iiionii. Ilfnce the vaMal in bi« will was always aaaioos to 
obtain the confirmation of bis superior, an>l to make provision for the payment 
of what was termed by the Saxons the kenoi^ by the Normans the rfiief. El- 
]>b4*lin. after leaviDfc hi^ heriot to the Kin|[. concludes bb will in tbett words: — 
**Aii-l n>iw I beseech thee, my beloved lunl, that my laat testament may stand, 
anl that thou do not permit it to be annuileil." 

The heriut was to be pai<l ** within tvcWe months from the death of the last 
police*- r : and was apportiooMl to the rank which he b«»re in the Stale." [Lia- 
fTirl. Sir II. KUis, kc] The pavment prcsierveil the estate in his family, if he 
iliel ibteitate, or was remitie*! in case of his falling in iMttle in his lord's service. 
In the lit-imiy season of Klhelred's warfare again.«t the Danes, anil probably with 
a Tivw to the future welfare of her children, in the evrnt of btr quitting Kngland 
for hnr brother** protection, Kmma adopted thi« precaation. The benot, or be* 
•|Uft f.f Qneen Elfgifa, in 1012, we are told, vmt ai folluvs: ~ **Sbe left the 
Kine •ix horse*, six shields, six spears, one cup, two rings, worth one hundred 
an'l twf ntj mancufes each, and various lands.** 

The woni hfnot signifies ** habiliments of war," and Canute was the first wb« 
estftMi«hed the compulsory heriot in England. 

* K<>,:f r of Wendover, Fabian, Ran. Higden. 

» •* And the King ^ent llishop Elfhun, with the Etheling^ Edward and Alfred, 
oTcr sea. that he might have charge of them. "-i- Roger of Wendover. 

W* 2a 
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tlicm tbe treasures of EtliL'lre«l, either for security, or to obtain, tlirr^u;:^ 
their mtitlium, ns.-istance fmin the Duke, in the rccoverj of their kinj- 
rlous ;' aiuoni: »)ther v:»hi;il.'!e;<. Queen Kninia t(v>k with her, '"iin inc* m- 
p:jrahle copy of the (lospels, sueh as hfi-l never before been seen in N- r- 
niandy," which she presented to the Chureh of St. Peter.' 

llavin<r obtained a favourable reception for herself,' and ascertaine 1 tbe 
friendly disposition of her relatives towards Ethelred, Queen Knima ler- 
fiuadid her husband to throw himself on the hospitality of Lis N-rman 
neighbours. Accordingly, *' when King Ethelred heard of the h'-'i-ur- 
able reception they had met with, he followed himself in the m.»n*h "f 
January, and laid all his trou])lcs before the noble Duke, who niu-.-h «-.^m- 
passioned his calamities, and soothed his grief with words of c^nKdiiTi'-ii."* 

Some authors relate that Ethelred, and Edmund ** Ironside." ^♦•l nrlv 
embarked at the same time as the (i'leen, and personally escorted h«T ' • 
the home of h<r vouth/^ The Saxon Chronicle, however, whi: h mllf 
Emma "the Lady,*' states that, after her d»'parturo to Nonnaii ly. :h- 
King left the fleet' at mid-winter, an<l went to the Isle of Wiirht, •• :.i.i 
was there during that tirle ; and after that tide, he went over lh»* .*. i •• 
llichard, and was there with him until such time.=« as Sweyn w.i* 'ivnd " 
The same record places Emma's vi>it to Xormandy, in lOlM. E:i.'.lr\i 
was very splendidly entertained by his generous brother-in-law. 

On the death of Sweyn, the people recalled P^thelred, alth'"ieh tbe 
fl<'et, and also the Danes, hail elected Canute as his father' .s sncci'S^-r 
Ethelred, with his usual vtnttnlints.^ to avail himself of fortu!ic'> fa\ ur?. 
would not venture to England till his son Edmund Ironside, wh 'Hi he 
.sent oviT to ascertain the disposition of the people, had rcturmd. v,\wu 
having been informed that, "if he would make haste" all thin^rs wvrt 
favourable, he liepartcd fi»r England, with certain succours afiTiriid by 
the bri>iher of (^uecn Emma. The people testified great joy at his rt- 
lurn. and Eth»*lred, on his part, swore new allegiance to tbcm, and fr:- 
mi-^ed to reform his adniini>tratitin. The return of Emiua to Er-;;". icd 
could not have been pnxluctive of much comfort to her at this time, wLta 
the greater jKirt <»f the country was, as in the reign of Alfrt-d the iireat, 
oviTFun by the Danes. In spite of promises, hopes, and ai>pirati>'ns fer 
bcttiT things, nothing seiins t«» have pn»sprred. 

Famine, pestilence, and war, di.-^tingui.-hed the unfortunate n:::n of 
Etiudred, and taxation burthriuM] the prople. The year of the Kiru** 

' Kchard. ' .luiniopcs. 

' riiiiUMi. the ro^idonce of tlie ducnl ramily. "was anciently called Kul.i cr Uii- 
ilaliur;;: wlu'iire tin* Earls nf Nnini.iiiily w<-ro I'allni Iliida-jarlar, tin* K>»'i«-ii K»rX 
Hot K.'irlj? of Norniundy." I»iiriii|i tin* j-iTiinI lluil Kiiiina ri'siiled iiViroal. i»itli r»: 
l.milior, Ki!\v. .Vbl»Mt of IVtrrl-n-iujii. "wlio was tIktv with her, w»t.t t • in' 
inin>tcr which i«« calliMi lMtiu'\:il, wIumv .<t. riiirviiliiu''s tMi.Iy lay. Tli» rr Jr.i.i 
he a j'liur n'lace, a ptu»r uhhdt, and i».M»r in"iik.s: for they had l»cvii j'iui.iir»-i. 
Then hi.iiirJit ho there, nf the :ih>nt atitl of the iiiniik^. St. Floreiitine'.- }'■ i\. a.L 
exeipt the head, fur five Inmiire-i jmiuii-Is : :iiid iheii. wlioii he CHiiie hi»me ;•.;;•. r, 
then rii'i'le he an nflerinj; »jf it t«» t.*iin?t and St. Teter." — Saxoa Chronicle, M:'.li>D, 
Lain:: s N"te«j on Siiorro. 

* W't'^vr of Weuduver. » Harding. ' Which lay in the Th;iraef. 
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return wm marked not odIj by % reoewal of the wtr, but by anoibtr 
QDlonkcd-for event. ''On the eve of St Michael's meat, came the ^reai 
•ea-flo<>d wide throughoat thia land, and ran to far tip aa it never before 
had done, and wafhed away many towns, and a countless number of 
people." ' But adversity, thus poured .forth in full measure on the 
sovereign head, failed in its effect, and Ethelred waa still oppressive, 
weak, and irresolute ; thus, though at the head of a powerful army, he 
waa unable to maintain his royal rights ; his son Edmund oould not even 
prevail on him to head his troops in person. The weak King, even feigned 
illoess, as an excuse for remaining in LoDdon, where he alone &naed 
himself to be secure. 

On bis return, Ethelred had ordered the army, which lay at Green- 
wich, to be paid 21,000/.,' and tent a general invitation to all who would 
enter his service. Many flocked around him, and among the rest ''came 
King Olaf, with a great troop of Northmen, to his aid. Of thb great 
leader, it is said that <* he had in his ship 100 men armed in eoata of 
riogmail, and in foreign helmets. The most of his men had white ahiddsi 
on which the holy cross was gilt ; but some had painted it in blue or 
red. lie bad also had the cross painted in front on all the helmetiy io a 
pale colour. He had a white banner on which waa a serpent figured/' 
The dress of Olaf must have been costly, for mention is made of a p res en t 
he received from Princess Ingegerd, of a long eloak of fine lioen, richly 
embroidered with gold and with ailk pointa.' 

Ooe of the most interesting portions of national British htsCory relating 
to this period, is contained in Snorro's Sea- Kings of Norway, and as ii 
gives a picture of the intestine discord of London at that tioMiy and also 
of the city itself, it may not be ill-timed to introdooe it heiw. King 
Olaf and others hsviog joined Ethelred, the Chronicle proceeds to state 
that *< they steered first to London, and sailed into the Thames with their 
fleet ; but the Danes had a caatle within. On the other aide of the |^far 
is a great tradinff-plaoe, which b called Smdeviki.* There the MMi 
raised a great work, dug large ditehea, and within had built a bnlwark of 
stone, timber, and turf, where they hiwi slatioiied a strong arm?. King 
Ethelred ordered a great aasault; but the Danes defended thenuelves 
bravely, and King kthelred eould make nothing of it. Between the 
castle sod Southwark there was a bridge so broad that two wagons eowld 
pass each other upon it" On the bridge were raised barricades, both 
towers and wooden parapets, in the direction of the river, whieh were 
nearly breast high, and under the bridge were piles driven into the bottom 
of the river. Now, when the attack vras made, the troops stood on the 
bridge everywhere, and defended themselvee. King Ethelred was very 
aozious' to get possession of the bridge, and he called together all the 
chiefs to consult how tbey should get the bridge broken down. Then 
said King Olaf, he would attempt Io lay his fleet alongside of it^ if the 

* Aoglo-8axofi Cbronids. * IbkL, Saorro. 

' StUh-nrwMr appear to have bsta silk tasssb or ti« oo Iks eloak of ias liasn 
(petli). whick waa smbroidsred witk gold.— taiag's NoUs oa Saorro. 

* Or ifotttkwark. 

m 
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Other ships would do the same. It was then determined in tbb coaocil 
that they should lay their war forces under the bridge ; and each made 
himself ready with ships and men. 

^' King Olaf ordered great platforms of floating wood to be tied to- 
gether with hazel bands, and for this he took down old honses ; and with 
these, as a roof, he covered over his ships so widely, that it reached over 
the ships' sides. Under this screen he set pillars so high and stout that 
there both was room for swinging their swords, and the roofa were strong 
enough to withstand the stones cast down upon them. Now when the 
fleet and men were ready, they rowed up along the river ; but when they 
came near the bridge, there were cast down upon them bo many stones 
and missile weapons, such as arrows and spears, that neither helmet nor 
shield could withstand it; and the ships themselves were so greatly 
damaged, that many retreated out of it. But King Olaf, and tbe North- 
men's fleet with him, rowed quite up under the bridge, laid their cables 
around the piles which supported it, and then rowed off with all the ships 
as far as they could down the stream. The piles were thus shaken in 
bottom, and were loosened under the bridge. Now as tbe armed troops 
stood thick of men upon the bridge, and there were likewise many heaps 
of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles under it being loosened 
and broken, the bridge gave way, and a great part of tho men upon it 
fell into the river, and all the others fled, some into the castle, some into 
Southwark. Thereafter Southwark was stormed and taken. Now when 
the people in the castle saw that the river Thames was mastered, and 
that they could not hinder the passage of ships up into the country, they 
became afraid, surrendered the tower, and took Etbelrcd to be their king. 
So says Otta Swarte : — 

* London Bridge is broken down, — 
Gold is won, and bright renown, 

Shields resounding, 

War>homs sounding, 
Ilildur' shouting in the din I 

Arrows singing. 

Mail-coats ringing — 
Odin makes our Olaf win I ' 

" And he also composed these : 

King Ethelred has found a friend ; 
Brave Olaf will his throne defend — 

In bloody fight 

Maintain his right, 

Win back his laud 

With blood-red hand, 
And Edmund's son upon his throne replace — 
Edmund, the star of every royal race I * 

^'vSigvat also relates as follows : — 

* At London Bridge stout Olaf gaTe 
Odin's law to his war-men brave ^ 

* To win or die ! ' 
And their foemen fly ; 

' Tho Scandinavian Bellona. 
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8Mi« bj tht djke-tid« refogt gain. 
Sob* in tMr tenia oa Sonthwnrk plnfai ! 

Thtf sizUi nttAck 

Brought r'lctorj bnek.' ** 

Olaf ptflMd that winter with Ethelred, to whom all Um eoantrj far 
aroand was broaght into subjection ; but the Tbingmeo' and the Danet 
held manT castlen, besides a great part of the countrj. Olaf wis eoni- 
mander of the King's forces when thej took Canterbury, where numj 
were killed and the castle burnt : this is reckoned his eighth battle : he 
was also entrusted with the whole land defence of England, aeoording to 
tbe Chronicle of Soorro, and sailed round the coast with his ships of war. 
After another battle against tht Danes at Newport, in the lale of Wight, 
Olaf scoured the country, ** taking scott of the people, and plandenog 
where it was refused. So says Ottar : — 

* Tko English race eould not resist thoo. 

With mooejr thoa msdest thein assist that ; 

Unsparingljr fhoo msdet t them pay 

A soott to thoo in eTorr waj : 

Money, if monej eonld bo got -^ 

Goods, cattle, housohold gear, if not 

Thy gathered spoil, borne to tho sirmad. 

Was the best wealth of English land/ 

f 

So that the friends of Ethelred were no more the friends of tht Eaglieli 
people than his enemies, and a woful aeasoQ was his reign for iheai aU. ' 

Olaf remained in England for three yeara. The ooantry wis m i 
pitiable condition, and if meo ooiiki hardly feel ihemaelTes safe upon erea 
a throne, how much more unprotected was the poaitios of the other tex. 
It is hard to say what kind of court was thai of Qneeo £ro«a at this 
troubled period of her life. With her yoong childrea forced firoai pises 
to place, she still brared her late with fortitim, and geoeroiialy sinm to 
animate the drooping spirits of her loo despooding hoaboiid. It n«sl 
have been to her a bitter and painful sessoo, to behold the fieres sirilo 
maintained between the perty of s hnshsnd soeh as Elhebedv ^^d iIm 
countrymen of her mother, to whom she folt s mvforeoee ; and bsd sho 
been placed at the helm, probably the destiny of Englaod hod hsea ymty 
different to what it vas. Ethehmi's cowarctioe and eztortioM muiad kis 
cause, and invoWed both himself and his fiunily in mia. *Thero was, 
however, one of the sons of Ethelred whose bravery redeemed his fothsr's 
character, though not bis fortunes; and this was Edmund ^ Ironsids," 
who comes into notice in a remarkabls trmossctioii ahool this period, 
A. D. 1015. 

In those times of ciril strife and warfore, the gift of fomale hssatr was 
too * often dangerous to its poee e ssor, and many a high-boni damsel sod 
Idftj princess was glad to enshrine heraelf from poblie gise, in the quiet 
and safe seclusion of a monastery, preferring rather to forsake the world, 

' Thingmen were hired men-st-amis, employed at the Danish court as a body* 
pisnl fur their sotereigns. They formed bodies of standing troops over lerie| 
of |*etji«ntry. tnd to their fnperiority tke victories of Sweyn and Caaate haee 
hcru tscribed. — Laing's Notes on Snorro*s Sea'Kinga. 
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than to ri.sk the danfrcrs sLc would inevitably be exposed to on every &id»\ 
whether Saxon or l)ani>h. Sueh, though frequently the cawo, wa< nut 
the reason of the beautiful Algitha having become the inmate of the Abbey 
of Malmesbury. She had been sent there as a prisoncri by orders of 
Ethelred. 

Algitha, a lady of noble parentage and great beauty, was the wife of 
Sigeferth, a nobleman of Danish extraction, who enjoyed extensive terri- 
tories in Northumberland. The avaricious Ethelred coveted these rich 
posscss^ions, and for the purpose of seizing on the KarFs estates, rcs^'lvei 
to accomplish his death. Accordingly, the King convened a council at 
Oxford, A.I). I(il5, in which ^>igeferth, and another noble Danish l->rd, 
were accused of a con.«piracy by Edric Streonc, the King's favourite 
counsellor, the assembly being composed of Danes as well as English ; 
yet was the motive of the King in the matter very evident. The unf r- 
tunato nobles were betniyed into confidence, and put to death in the 
King's own chamber. Their servants were fio exasperated, that they 
would have revenged their murder, had they not been overpowerctl, and 
compelled to retreat to the Church of St. Frideswidc, where they t^.'ok 
refuge in the steeple, and defended themselves, until that being sot on 
tire, they perished in the flames.' 

On this melancholy occasion Algitha had been her husband's com- 
panion to Oxford, and on his death was peized and forcibly conveyed to 
Malracsbury under the royal mandate. The beauty of the widow of 
Sigeferth was, however, so noted, and the nobleness of her disposition so 
well known, that Prince Edmund was induced, from curiosity to become 
act plain ted with her, to feign business in the neighbourhood of Malmes- 
bury. In an interview with Algitha ho fell deeply in love, and resolved 
to make her his wife. The match, as might have been expected, was 
stri^ngly opposed by Ethelred, the lady being in his own power, and ber 
rich possessions under his control; but the paternal prohibition did not 
deter Edmund from carrying off and csp«msing the lady of his choice, an 
event of great importanee to the after-history of England. On his mar- 
riage, Edmund required his father to cede the territories of Sigeferth, in 
Northumberland, which amounted to the living of an earl. On the 
King's. refusal, Edmund, without his authority, went into Northumber- 
land, whi-re the farmers and tenants of Sigeferth's estates willinslv 
received him as their lord, inilueneed by his union with Algitha. This 
event embittered the elnse of Ethelred's enreer. Th«> King survive*! his 
son's marriage seareely twelve months, during wliieh he not only KhelJ 
his eldest son and destined heir thus rebel :ig:iinst him. but his enemies 
triumphant. After fre<|uent]y feiLrriing illness as one cxeuso among 
many to evade his foes, d«nne>tie trmihle and vexaii«»n at rejH;alod h\<.*iS 
eau.-ied the King to fall dangerously sii-k in earnest, and ho died at the 
age cf lifty, after a reign of thirty-seven years. Jli.-s la>t remains wt-re 
interred in St. l*aur.*i, London, where they were .M-en by Speed U*t\>rc tbo 
destruction of the ehureh, who says ** his bnnes yet remain in the north 

* lIuHnshcd. 
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wmll of the cbaDoel, in a ehett of grej mtrble, reared on four nnall 
pillars, and covered with a ooped stooe of the same." 

Etbelrcd had a numerooa family: Edmund "Ironside" and Edwy, 
with their three sisters, all born by this King's first marriagei sonriTad 
him ; and Alfred, Edward, and Goda, the children of Emma. 

Popular consent, and the late King's will, accorded the crown to Ed- 
mund Ironside, who was accordingly crowned with the usual honours al 
St. Taul's, the ceremony being performed by the Archbishop of York. 
Canute, notwithstanding, caused himself to be proclaimed at Southampton, 
and not long after besieged Edmund in London. 

Within the city st this critical moment were Edmund and his brother, 
the Queen-Dowager Emma, two bbhops, and aereral distinguished thsnes. 
An ariuy of 27,000 men and a fleet of 340 sail had been oollected in the 
mouth of the Thames. Canute found it easy to cut off the communica- 
tion by land, but to prevent ingress and egresa bv water was more diffi- 
cult. As the fortifications of the bridge impeded the narintion of the 
river, by dint of labour a channel was dug on the right bank. Through 
it was dragged a considerable number of ships, and the Northmen became 
masters of the Thames above as well as below the eity.' While thus 
situated every means was tried to gain over the besieged. Canute de- 
manded that Edmund and hb brother should be given up, thai 15,000/. 
should be paid for the ransom of the Queen, 12,000/. for thai of the 
bishops, and that 300 hostages should be given for the fidelity of tho 
citisens. If these terms were accepted, he would take them under hiB 
protection ; if they were refused, the city should be abandoned to pillage 
and the flames.' But the brave Londoners held out, and the I>aDee were 
forced to retire. The royal brothers had escaped in a boat ihroogh ihe 
I>anish fleet Several encounters followed, and also a second siege of the 
city, which wss relieved by Edmund, who entered London in triumph. 
The war was, after a truce, terminated by a friendly eompeet The two 
kiugs had agreed to meet each other in singte eombei in the iale of OlneTy 
near Gloucester, where aAer a few blows ue rival mooarchs shook hands 
snd agreed to divide the kingdom, Canute reeeiviog from Edmund Ihe 
northern half of England.* 

On the death of Ethelred Queen Emma had recalled King Obf to 
England to assist her aninst Canute, but on a peace oondnded Jbeiween 
Edmund and the Danish monarch, OUf soon withdrew, and wis erealed 
King of Norway by the voice of the people. Queen Emma abo, who 
was stepmother of ** Ironside," flod for the second time into NonnaDdyi 
taking with her the young princes Alfred and Edward.^ 

The Danish chronicler says that the murder of Edmund look plaee 
shout a month after his agreement with Canute, who thus became masler 
of the remaining half of the island, and took care to render permanent a 
power he had obtained only by repeated efiurta. 

Olaf, after the battle of London Bridge, spent two rammers and a win- 
ter in France, and after the death of King Edmund in 1016 came to 

* Chronicles of London Bridge. * UoUaahed. 

' LinganL * Toracr, OaiUarl 
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Tiouen, where he met the S'jns of Kthelrcil, and entered intn an enir»gc- 
nient to assist them the following ycnr in the recovery of their king'i -m, 
for which he was to be rt^wardcd with Northunibi-rland if the entt-rrri^c 
was successful. This invasion was attiinptud, but was a failure, and the 
Princes were compelled to return to Rouen. There is no doubt that 
Knnna not onlvsiinctioned these efforts made bv her sons to recover ihiir 
rights, but also assisted them as far as was in her power. 
Sigvat the Scald writes thus: — 

"Now all tho aoriH of Ethelrcd 
Were either lalleu or h:ul fled ; 
Sdinc >l;iin \>j (\'iniite, — some, tlioy say, 
To save their lives had run away.** 

Canute rightly deemed an alliance with their mother herself w.-»ulJ 
most cffectuailv silence the future claims of Ethi.lre«i's heim. His own 
wife was just «lead, and he determined to offer himself to the witl-w nf 
Kthelred. As Kmma was of Danish descent he supposed she w-i-.iU 
iiaturally prefer a Dane to an Anglo-Saxon for a husband, and he d- Mred 
to secure the alliance of the Duke in his own favour, who had up to this 
time befrieudt'd the sons of his sisti-r, tlie Queen of England. The vouog 
]*rinccs having heard of tlie death of Kdmund, and Canute's crut-lry to 
tlieir two young cousins, the sons of that King had resolved to remain at 
the court of ^{o^mandy; but Kiehard had fitted out a fleet in supp »rt of 
their claims. However, Canute despatched his embassy to the Ni»rni.n 
J)uke. Messengers, with right royal gifts and earnest supplications. pr»- 
( ceded to the Court of Richard, with instructions to demand Knnua ^-f 
inr brother, and at the same time to offer one of Canute's own fei?:er*, 
named Estrech, or Estritlia,' to the Duke.^ 

It occasioned great wonder among many persons that £mma sh-^ul-i 
agree to marry the mortal enemy of her first liusband and of her y'»u:i^ 
suns. Nut long before, Canute him-self had besiged Loudon while Emma 
was within its walls, and now she accorded him her hand in marriage; 
vot not only did the Duke, her brother, consent, but took for his owa 
\\-\{'o tlie Lady Estritha. Some writers estimate Emma's conduct in thii 
iij-tance as very politic, for not only did she insure the succession to her 
own cliildn'n, but effectually silenced the l>ain'<. Had Emma been indif- 
!• rcrjt to the future welfare of her s(jns Ailred and Edward, she W'.>uM 
liiivi- brought them over with her to England; but her anxiety for their 
>:it'et\' ean.NCil her to prevent tiieir leaving the Norman court; for she 
ilrcakil the joal<insy of Canute, which had been excited by the vain 
(Hiiiavours <»f Duke Rieiiard to place those princes on the throne of thtir 
:in(iNt«»rs; ailded to this, Edwy, bn>ther of Edmund, had fallen a vli-tim, 
aiiil tlu' y«»ung sons of IrtiMsiile ha«l been sent to a foreign land. 

IJv tho a^^reement ma«h' with Canute, Kmma did not tiike awav her 
soil's right, but ren»ove<l it t.) a greater distance by interposing her own 
i-^suc by (\inute; so that after tiie death of the usurper Harold Hanft-^^t, 
H.-ir-lieiiiufe sueeeedtd as ri-ditful heir bv virtue of Enima*R agreement, 
;;iiil ].'« \uii estai»li-hed on the thruiie, iTdaincd his brother Edward his sue- 

' Soinctimes written O-tiioh. ' Liugard. 
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By Emma'i potier tht Dmat «m Umi whoUr ezdad«l« m1 
Ike Eogltflb lioe reiloredy thRNuk a naleh knefidil both lo Unelf aod 
her fiiinilj. In miking this nuiaaea aha would appear to have acted aa 
guardian of the jooag priaoea, and lo have eooaidand aspedienej with a 
Tiew to the altimate result Soeh ia the view taken in the work entitled 
'^Eocomiaa £aini»/' which waa wiitten bj a monk eontemponnr with 
Ebbm, and aa the title importa, in eomnMttdation of the Nonnan Phneen. 
The two marriagea of Lmma to Cannte, and of Cannte'a aialar, Eftrrth, 
to Dake Richard, were tolemniaed at the nme time (in the nKwth of 
Julj, 1018)/ with Tatt maguifioiBnoe. The two jeanof Emnw'a widow* 
hood mnat have aboat expired when aha became a aecond time a bride ; 
for Edmund'a reigo had iailed eighleen montha, and a few aMxitha had 
elapied after the acceteion of Cannte before the eeremonj look place* 
Aeoording to Jami^^gei, Emma wia married to Cannte ** Chiiatiano mora," 
in the Chriatian form, to that, prior to that marriage^ he appeare to hafw 
been a Pagan following the Daniah ritea. That Ihia waa raallj the eaaa 

rsara from Orderiena Yitalia, one of the moat aecnrale and valaabla of 
Norman hisloriana. We know that Emma waa a Chriatian hendL 
and from Orderiena learn thai *< Cannte waa made a Chriatian, and married 
Emma to prmenra peace." The caremonj aeema to have taken plaee al 
London a fewdava after her arrival, and on thaooeaaion the Daniah King^ 
fearing aha woold he carried awaj 1^ the Saxon aoldieiT, ptaaented to iha 
whole arm J '' her weight in gold and ttlvar."' Bj Ihia marriage Canntn 
pined the alliance of Doke Ktehard, though for a ahorl tiam onlv, for 
be did noi lone anrvive hia anion with Eetritha, and al the death of this 
prince hia dnchj devolved on hia eUeal aon, who died in another jear. 
childlem, and after him to Boberty hia brathari a man of valonr and 
ahiliticta 

The Engliah were ^eaaed to find al oonrt a aofaiaifn lo whom ikn 
were accnatomed; thej graatlj loved Bmnm, and aa the widow of Elhit 
red the had naturall j a claim npon them. Harduig writea 



•• Kjnic Xnewt rrigaed la BaglAd fh9 
And wwhWd kad QaMO BaM ef 
Btkelrcde vift, wkiek gale him leae 
la EnglMMk of all tke eetatee ef the loade* 
Of e6moBt alto tlMt wtrt both tn and bonde.'* 

** Acting aa mediatrix between Cannte and the En^ith nation, Emmn 
ooooiielled ber huband to aend back bb fieel* and hie atipendiarj aoldien 

• Tvnwr, Oaillard, HigdM, Pabiaa. Bog«r ef Weadaver. * Jamttgte. 

■ Id diiiaiiHing tkt iHuiiah araj and aavy hf t e q aaat of hia Qaeea, tilt Stag 
rtacrreil for his own qm fortj rewela ooljr, the ervw or TMagm ao a a ef wUon 
vtr« ifit«a<le«l for kla bod j-|taanL Edgar the Poaeoablo la tboagbl to bavo kept bla 
foca at a diataaoo bv tbo dtaplay of a toot of S.000 vooaola» wkick oaeb aawaor 
bo taployod to aaif roaad tbo profiaota be rolod. Bofore Caaate'a tioM the 
Daata bad opoa barqaoa with twolvo oara : thojr aflerwarda oalargod tboao aa 
tbat th^j coataiaod anrt tbaa 100 man. Caaate'a abipa vara eottrtd ovor with 

gold aod aiUor. Tb^ bad oao aMit, oa the top of vbkb waa a gill vaaa, aabl- 
itinfr Homo bird, to tbow vblcb wajf tbo wlad blow. Soaollmaa a OMa, a Mb* 
a driig«>n. or a Uuo ornamentod tbo atora of tbo voaooL^WUllam of Maliaaabaiy. 

35 
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to their own coantry.' AcoordiDgly aftar diitribating ummc 
82,000 pounds of silver, he dismiss^ them to their iwtiTO land."* Tkii 
was nn important coneession, and betokened how gnat was Um mfneMe 
the Queen had already obtained over the heart of Gannta. 

The King of Norway and Denmark from the earliest period kept a 
<<hcrd" or << court." << The herdmen were paid men-«t«rBi^" who 
mounted guard at stated hours, posted sentries roood the Kio^a quarlM^ 
and had patrols on horseback, night and day, at iOiiM dialaiioai lo bri^ 
notice of any hostile advance. They were o( two olaiwai iidiil-bon li 
land, and called thingmen, from their being privileged to lii ia Hkimgt al 
home, and those of a commoner class, noi udal-boni to land, and thfli^ 
fore unqualified, such as ordinary seamen, soldiers, and foUowmi bat jil 
not of the class called slaves in England. The viotoriea of Canute aid 
his father are chiefly ascribed ** to the superiority of the hired handa ef 
thingmen in their pay. The massacre of the Danes in 10Q2, by Etkat 
red, appears to have been of the regular bands of tbingnMn, who wan 
quartered in the towns, and who were attacked while nnarmed and attend 
ing a church festival. The herdmen appear not only to have bai 
ciplined and paid troops, but to have been elothed onilbrmly. Bed 
always the national colour of the Northmen, and oontinnea alill in 
mark and Eneland the distinctive cdlonr of their military draaa. It was 
so of the herdmen and people of distinction in Norway, ae a|qieaiB fnm 
several parts of the Sagas, in the eleventh century." ' 

The dresses of the Danish kings were grand and magnifiaent, theagh 
not much unlike thosie of the Saxons, embroidered and worked with bnad 
gold trimming. They had either a cloak or a robe, also naeoibling the 
Saxons, sometimes buckled over the right shoulder, and *>^»Fp«g on the 
left, and sometimes buckling on the middle of the breaat; the doak hiag 
over the left shoulder of the King, without being bookled on the right m 
all, by way of distinction. They wore shoes, and also n kind of bniki% 
the toe of which was turned somewhat downward. 

As early as the time of Edgar, the Danes who had settled in EwghnJ 
were great beaux, constantly combing their hair, of whioh thej were rerj 
fond/ 

Canute himself is described as '^ large in stature and verj po wer M t 
fair, and distinguished for his beauty ; his nose was thin, prominent and 
aquiline ; his hair was profuse, his eyes bright and fierce. * Hia 



' The presence of the Danish army was a constant soiiree of 
animosity to the English ; but gratitude as well as policy fnbade Canals to di^ 

miss it without a liberal donation. — Lingard. 

• Roger of WendoTer, Turner. 

' Laing ; Preliminary Dissertation to Snorro, Chron. of the Sags of Nomj. 

* '*Thc Danish mercenaries in England combed their hair onee a daj, bathsi 
once a week, and changed their clothes frequently. A young w arrior, goi^ ti 
be beheaded, begged of his executioner that his hair might not be toaohed If a 
slave, or stained with his blood ; and Harold, snmamed Harfagtr, or 'Fair T 
made a tow to his mistress to neglect his fine hair until he had 
conquest of Norway to gain her lofe." — Lingard. 

'Saga. 
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mtt and gnod qiulitin obtaioed for him TarUwt soniancfly mdi •• IIm 
wmve, th« Oreat, the Ricb, and the Piooa.* 

The Diuiiah naanen and cnatoaia had beeo eoanBOB h EoglaDd bag 
before, so thai a Diuiish eoort would not oecaaioo ameh aaCoaiahnMSt 
amoog the Anglo-Saioiia. AnoDg the Daoea themaelvea aone eovl 
eerenonieti vokiioini before, had been introdoeed bj Olaf Kyrre, or ** tk 
Qaiet" ** For eaeh gneat at the rojal table he appoiDted a torehbeareri 
to hold a candle. The boiler atood lo froot of the Kinifa table to fill the 
evpa, whiehi we are told, before hia tine were of deer^a horo. The tomtU 
Marshal bed a table opponle to the Kinc^ai toir eDtertainiDS goeeta of uh 
lerior digDitj. The driaking waa either bj meaaara or withoot aeaaare ; 
that iSf m each horn or enp there waa a perpendienlar row of atada al 
•qnal diataaeea, and eaeh goeati when the cup or horn waa paaied to hia^ 
draok down to the »tud or mark below. At nighty and on partienhv 
oeeasiona, the drinking wai withont neaanre^ eaeh taking what he pleaaad ; 
and to be dmnk at night appeara to have been common etea tor the 
kin^ Such cnpa, wi& ataai| are atill preaarfed ia maaeami^ aad ia 
funiliea on the Bordera.* 

** The kin|i appear to have wanted no external eeremoaial bdeagiag 
to their dignity : thej were addreand in Ibrma^ atill prmarved ia tha 
Borthem langnageai of peculiar reapeet ; their perMiaal atfeadanta wave 
of the hiffheat people, aad were coaaidered aa holdieg plaeea of great 
hoooar. Earl Hagnna, the aaint, waa in hia joath, oae of thoae wha 
earned in the diahea to the rojral table; aad tof eh »bc ai t ns hardmeai 
aad all who belonged to the ooart| were ia peat eoaakleratioa; aad il 
appeara to have beea held of impoiiaaea aad of gnat advaatage to ba 
earolled among the king'a herdmen.'\' 

There were manj aorta of amaaeaMnto ia tha Daa^Ea^iah eoart: 
eheaa and dice are nasMd amoag the net WAap Ethera eomia^ to 0^ 
ante the Qtmi abont midnight, npoa aryaat baaiaemi Ibaad the kiasaad 
hia conrtien eagaged ai plaj, aoBM at dice aad etheia at eheaa.* Back* 

■ Taraer. 

* UatU a t&w ymn riaee, the maaar of Pawy, ia Berkahfa% haa haiaagad to a 



IkmWj of the aaae Baae, their anemtgr kavlag reeelTad It flrom that king by the 
Biedium of a aoaa, whieh beari the fUlewiag masriptiea : — 

*• Kjage Kaowd fefo WyDjaai Fewae 
Uja Hera to holde by the Loada.** 

Thin earioat rtlle of aathiaity ia of adark-hrawa twtoiae rfiall eoloar« meaalod at 
each end wiih riagt of ailver, aad a third rMad the middle, oa which the iawiilp 
tioD it wriittalaeharaetenof maehkUerdatathaathoaeof thttlaMofOaaaia. 
The horn U of aa ox or hoflhlo ; two fbet are ixod to the middle rla^ aad the 
•topper It thappod like a dog*! head. The kagth of the hora ia two fMt aad 
h«lf tn inch : its grcatoat droomfefeace one fbot The portoa to whom the horn 
WM oHgiaally jcivoa la mid, hj tradltfoa, to ha?e htoa aa oScer la Caaate*a 
armT, who bad la f or m od hia immilga of aa ambamadt j to m id by the Baioaa to 
iol«rrept hlai, aad reeaJTad the maaor la rewaid Ibr hia iairillgiaoi. — BiUlaa 
and llniTl«j. 

Thii latafaadBg haMoem waa pradaeed at the lemat aaaliwmiy ef AMtoi>l 
birth. 

" latrodaetofy Pimmtotloa ea flaetfi^ Lai^ 
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gammon is reported to have been invented abont this period ill Wak% 
and derives its name from bach (little) and eammon (battle). 

Canute patronised men of literarv merit, beins liberml to the dcffgf 
and the Scalds : of the latter class the names ana verwa of nmny havt 
been preserved, who are quoted by Snorro. An amnaiog anecdote » «a 
record of Thorarin, who had made a short poem on GanntCy nod went li 
recite it in his presence. On approaching the throne, he reeeiTed n nlnta^ 
and respcctfiilly inquired if he might repeat what he had compoied. The 
king was at table at the close of a repast ; bnt a erowd of pedtioneia 
were occupying their sovereign's ear by a statement of their gn^vanceL 
The impatient poet may have thought them UDuaually loquacioiia ; lie bora 
the tedious querulousness of injury with less patienoe tnnn the King, and 
at last, presuming on his general favour with the great^ ezdaioied, ' Lai 
me request again, Sire, that you would listen to my oong; it will nol 
consume much of your time, for it is very short' The king, aagiyat the 
petulant urgency of the salutation, answered with a atera look, < An yon 
not asham^ to do what none but yourself haa dared, to write a Mort 
poem upon me ! Unless by to-morrow's dinner yon prodnoe mbore tkirtj 
strophes, on the same subject, your head shall pay the peoalty.' The 
poet retired, not with alarm, for his ffenius disdained that^ but with eons 
mortification at the public rebuke. He invoked the Scandinayian nnacn^ 
his mind became fluent, verses crowded on it; and helbra tbo allotted 
time, he stood before the king with the exacted poem^ and nettved fiftj 
marks of pure silver as his reward." * 

The beautiful manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxons haire alnadj beea 
alluded to. Fosbrooke assigns two motives for the extraordinaij puu 
taken in their illustrations : '^ one that pemsal might be thoa inriled, tka 
other that they might be presents of value. Ervcnius, an An^o-Saxon, 
was very skilful in writing and illumination. He committed Iwo book% 
the Sacramental and the Psalter, in which he had decorated tbo prineipBl 
letters with gold, to the care of Wulstan when a boy. Admiration ef 
the workmanship invited Wulstan to a studious perusaL Boi Erreniw 
consulting the advantage of the age, as affirmed, with the hope of malv 
reward, presented the Sacramentid to Canute, and the Bsaiter to EmnMi 
his Queen." • 

One of the royal residences* of Canute and Emma, was a koate or 
palace in Westminster, which was burnt down in the reign of the Cea- 
fessor,^ but their principal abode was the palace, which at that time ad> 
joined St. Pkiul's, and Canute endowed the office of its Dean with the 
plot of ground contiguous to the Cathedral, now called the Deaneiy, and 
also a valuable estate at Chadwcll. The chronicler KnTghtoo relates that 
it was in the gardens of this city-palaoe, declining, witn a gentle slops^ 

* Turner's Anglo-Saxon. * British Mnnashiim 

' Raby Castle, the seat of the Earl of Darlington, aboat a mile to the aorth if 
Stamdrop, is supposed to occupy the site of a former nuaaioa ef Caavte, givsa 
by him to the Church of Stamdrop. It stands on an eminence, fimaded oa a 
rock, and is surrounded with a parapet and embraiured wall, toge^er with a 
fosse. — Hutchinson. 

* Fenn's Letters. 
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towanls the banks of the rirer, that the weU-koown loeUeDt oeearred of 
the kiiiff's reproof to hin impioos and tearoelj hairChrUtiaoiied eoartien. 
Bat 3iUoer ooniidcra this to be a mistake^ and stjs that Kodboroe, who 
quotes more ancicDt authors, placet this scene near the ancient South- 
ainpt<)o, now the port of NorthaoiJ The identical spot where the trans- 
actiun took place, is still pointed out at Bittern, in Northam harbour, bj 
the tradition of the inhabitants; the legend though well-known, is here 
given. ** King Canute baring walked one day to the sea-shore, attended 
bj a train of courticm, some sycophanta began to address him in the 
courtly laogua^ of adulation, exalted his dominion, and pronounced him 
the most powerful and mt^t happj of human beings ; naj, thej eren had 
the boldness to aiid : — * Sire ! nothing can resist jon, nothing is impoa- 
•ibU- to your greatness.' 

<'(*anute, disgusted with this fulsome flatterj, ordered a chair to be 
brought, which he placed on the beach at low water. He then seated 
himM.'If and exclaimed, — ' Sea, thou art mine ! and these sands acknow- 
ledge mj soTcreignty. I charge thee, therefore, rise no fsrther, nor 
presume to wet the feet of thy master.' The waves, however, obeying 
DO laws but those of the Almighty, pursued their course, and daabed 
aniiiiit the King, upon which he rose from his chair, exclaiming, ' Let 
an the inhabitanta of the earth know, that the power of man is vain and 
contemptible, and that He only is a monarch at whose nod the heaveos, 
the earth, and the sea, arc ever obedient' "' 

This reproof sufficiently disconcerted the parasitea, but Oannte embraced 
another and more solemn occasion to acknowledge his sincere submissioii 
to the Almighty God, his Lord and Sovereign : he deposited the golden 
crown which he had been accustomed to wear, in the church at Win- 
chester, and never afterwards placed it on his own bead. 

There yet exist coins of this King,' which were struck at DnbliDi 

"^^ MilnerTuUt. of Wiochaster. " Great and Good De«U of the DaaMT 

" While this work is going through the press the aewspapcrt of the t^j «leeeribe 
the fioUiog by workmen of do le« than one kuadred and twen^ eolna of Caaata 
and tome of hia predecessors, in a perfect state of preaervAtion, at Wedaore* ia 
8oniereet«hire. The labourers who found the earthea vessel in which they were 
contained, were digfnng for gmvel in the charehjnnL 

** No king," says Gough, in his Catalogue, ** ever eotaed In so many places as 
Canute." lie mentions no less than thirtj-eeven. 

A Danish medalist has ob«»enred that no coins of Canute are to be met with of 
anj uther than Knglish mints : notwithstanding he reigned two jeurs longer in his 
own cuuntrj than over England, which he governed nineteen jears. This observe. 
tiuD ^c>em9 to be confirmed by the discoTery of some of this Prince's coins of English 
mititaire, with others of our Ring Ethelr^ la a barrow in Irelsnd, mentioned by 
(Mau- Wormius. England might be his favourite residence, as he had made it so 
con«ilrrahle an accession to his pacemal territory bj compact and successioo: 
tnd he affected to court the good- will of his new subjects, by taking the title of 
** Kex Auglorum," and sinking his other title. 

Ke>icr has noted four varieties of this IMace's coins. 

The first exhibits his bust in armour, with a heUaet or diadem ; la hia left haad 
the iM^eptre surmounted by a lily. The cross is a quatrefoil, with pellets at tke 
com«T«, or with another kind of cross laM upoa It. 

'J The bust has the diadem or sceptre, whieh oa soaie is snnnoutfUd by fov 
pellets in form of a cross. The cross issues firosi a circle in the ceatia. 
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proKibly in acknowkMlgmont of bis power by tbc Danish K'ttlers in tVat 
cnuntrv. Tbc pnrtr:iit8 of Canute and Emma, were prefixetl to a Six»!i 
MS. register of llydc A}»hey, written during tbat monarch's reign. Tiii 
antifpie and valuable ilncunicnt is now in tbe possession of Thoma?* A.-t*:!, 
Escj., by wbosc permission portraits alluded to were copied by Mr. .**irj:t 
for ills work on Saxon Antiquities.* 

Canute bas been celebrated for bis justice and equity, and doubti».-H 
bis religious feelings, wbieb prompted both, may be really attribute*! to 
tbe influence of Enima. 

The following letter, written from liome, attests tbe benc6cinl infi'i-vncf 
of awakened piety over tbe beart of tbe King. lie wrote in tbe<c Ji rn.* 
to some of tbc great men of bis kingdom : — ** Be it known to you tl. ;* I 
have bumbly made a vow to Almighty (lod, to conduct myself bereafriT, 
as shall become me; to govern my kingdom as a religious and ju*t n. n- 
arch, and to distribute equal justice among my subjects, I have prepur-.-'i 
to c(»rrect whatever errors T may have been led into by the impi'tu«>ity 
of vouth or want of refl«*etiun. 1 therefore desire and command n?y e.-un- 
gellors, to whom the affairs of the kingdom arc entrusted, on no pret<?iice 
to be guilty in thcmsrlvrs, or sufler others to be guilty of any act.- ^f 
injustice, either through fear of me, or with a vii^w to favour any jcr-'n 
high in power. The laws shall be eijually distributed among my rmblef 
and my commoners. liCt him beware who either values my friendship or 
bis 0^11 welfare."^ 

Canute and Emn:a are said to have, for several years, regularly attt^nifi 
together the Festival of the Purification. Emma was a great benofic-r.-ss 
to the Saxon church, and the; extraordinarv liberalitv displaved bv 'Vi'ite 
towards the Abbeys of Winchester, Jiamsey, and El}', is to l.»e a*criltti 
to the inferest Emma exerted in their favour; in especial Rams«y wiis 
beloved by the Queen, and received many splendid gifts from Canu*«' ■»a 
tliat account. The Kin*: and ()ueen, sav the chroniclers, visited ('r«»v- 
land and Ely in person, and piftusly offered their regal donations. On 
Cn»yl:ind, besides other and more valuable presents, the King bestr.wed 
*'rw«]vi' beautiful white ln-ars' skins, for tbe altars on festival days," and 
alsn ;i " vestment of silk embroidered with eagles of gold." TbtSi* neh 
giftf^ were as nire as costly, for though tbe skin of the brown War was 
tbtii eomnion in KnLdan<l, the white was scarce and uncommon. 

<^>u. en Emma's offering to the monks of Ely is worthy of remark, ts 
i-lmwing how excellent the art of needlework was in her time, and h'>ir 
.'-he jxrelkd in embmidcry. *' and with her own bands wrought a beautiful 

.'1. TIm' hust ill a «pj!itit'rnil. with n crown of tleur«-iU*-lis : the cross termin»tir.g 
in iT«Mi'iit«.. ill a mi.itrrfnil. with throe pellets on the points. 

■I. Tin* hii><t wcHiiir.' u hi;rh pointcMl cap or helmet ; the sceptre surni"r.!5!«*i 
Tiifli tljrco pellets, 'i'ho cir^s in a circle, in the angles four ring;* en.I"?:LC 
a !• «•<. 

A fitfh «<irt hri«! an arm tn the bust. 

A vi\th h.HM thr Inst lMhm'te«l in a quatrcfoil. — [Catalogue of the Coin* of 
Cuniit«». by l{ic'h:ir«I (ic'Uprli.] 

' I'lute lis, Strutt's Saxon Antifjnities. 

• (Jreat anil (lood Doeils of the Danes. 
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alUr-eloth/' which she presented (o the priests. This eostlj piece of 
omatnenul industry is thus desorihed : — ** it was of a green colour, and 
l>cautified with pUtes of eold, that appeared raised : if newed lengthways 
along the altar, it seemed of a hlood-red colour, and it was finish^ at the 
conien with rich gold ornaments, which reached to the pjound."* These 
gold ornaments were of a kind of gold thread and bollioo-work termed 
"orfniys." 

Canute libendlj endowed St. Swithin's Abbey, Winchester : besides 
other rich jewels, the King bestowed on it a cross worth as much as the 
rerenue of England amounted to in one year.' Roger, of Wendover, 
relates that *' &mute decorated the Old Minster, Winchester, with such 
msgnifioeooe that the minds of strangers were confounded at the sight of 
the gold and silver and the splendour of the jewels. This too, was done 
at the instigation of Queen Emma, whose profuse liberality consumed 
whole treasuries on such objects." Upon the destruction of nionaftteriet 
many of the costly presents of Canute and Emma to the church must 
have been rifled and cast into the melting-pot, for the mere value of the 
metals of whicli they were composed. 

A pall is named, as presented by the King and Queen, probably of her 
work, to Glastonbury " of various colours woven with the figures of pea- 
cocks." This was on the occasion of the visit to the tomb of Edmund 
Ironside, whom Canute was accustomed to style '' his brother." A rich 
cloth, embroidered with '< apples of gold and pearls," was given at the 
same time the charter was grant^ to the Abbey of St. Edmaoe- 
bury, in signing which Emma writes ** Ego Alfgifa Regina," and the 
King names her as ** Myne Queen Elfffifi^'' who, he says, gave the chordi 
a revenue of " four thousand Eels, in Lakinghithe." ' 

It was on the occasion of Canute's visit to Ely, accompanied by Queeo 
Emma and the nobles of the court, when they were gliding ^long liie 
river in their barge, that the King himself composed that liule oaxoa 
ballad of which, unfortunately, one single stann alone has been preserved. 
As the royal party approached the church the monks were at their devo- 
tions, and the sweetness of their melody was so attractive to the King, 
that he ordered his rowers to pause near the spot whence the sounds pio- 
eeeded, and to move gently while be listened to the harmony of the voicei 
which came floating from the summit of the high rock before him. So 
great was his delight that it broke forth in the fdlowing poem. 

** Merie siuigen tk9 miuieelias binaeo Ely, 
Tha Cnut cbing rtutber by : 

Roveth onitca notr the land. 
And here we thca laaoeebes scmg. 



* Re««mbliag a sbort silk (suoh as is freqoeotly taea ia early ■uaUtaree) ; 
Gale, Tol. it, p. 606. 

• lloweL 

■ Fisheries were one of tbt soarees of rant noticed hi the DooModay Sorrer, 
where the prodace in klod Is meotioaed, it seems chiefly to have eoatiattd la 
•els, herriagt, and salmons; sometimes they were paid by stitches or sticks, 
each stick hsTing twenty-tlve. This was eomssoaly the ease ia paysMBt fnm 

mau.~8ir U. KUU. 
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"Merry sang the monks in Ely 
When Kinp Canute sailed by: 

Kow, Kni^lits, near the land. 
And lot us hear the monks' song.'* 

rrolcil.ly Canute sang these lines to some musical instrument, like the 
minsircls.' It is much to be regretted that the rest is lest. It ha? been 
tht)u;^'lit that this puom is not so early as the time of (^tnute, and Lap- 
pcnl'ciix's learned editor, l>r. Thorpe, considers it no older than the tLir- 
tL'inth century, lluwever this may he, as regard.s the lani:ua?rc if the 
songs as handed down to us, there is uo reason to doubt that ihe K'lnz 
might actually have conipuj^ed such a poem, if indeed it did not pr-ce-d 
from the cultivated mind uf Queen Kmnia herself, which is by no UitaLS 
impn>sihU\ Wheu the barbarous deeds of the jM/rsonageri of tho>o linivs are 
con^dered, it is a fact which creates extreme ^u^pri.'*o that tlie i-ki!* 
cxpn.sscfl in ballads and pnems by the miiistrvls of that very jK-ri'i-i 
should bo so full of d«.'lie:icy aijil ri'lioed feiding. In the .<arras rhrre i« 
an occasional gentlenc:-> ais'l ti-uderness, where love and beauty ar-j the 
thc-nu'.-, which contrast >iii'Mri:i!lv with the records of burnin::. .>iaviDj. 
and outrages of all kibds ju rpelraled by the hert'C.-*. The charms of 
nature and the beauties of >».•» m-ry appear to be full}* appreciated by the 
**■ barbarians,*' who, if they aitcil like savages in some re^pects. bct-m l-.» 
have the less excuse, as their songs prove, that though they •* pursui^d 
the wr.iiig," they knew " the right.'* 

The ^kill, so insisted on in all accounts of presents made to the church, 
both in the arts of nee<ilework au«l in the chasin:; and carvinj of 
mitalN, cannot be denied them ; and that they understood the di;urev«i -.f 
pert'eciion to wliich such arts might atUiin, is shown by their earliest rn- 
ditiiUi-i. For instance, the sacred histories of tlie Scandinaviius relate 
the marvels wrought by Vaulund the Forger, the Vulcan of the North. 
The b-.lantlic S.iga thus dcscril»es his skill : " Vaulund was fo rtn'iwnw 
throu-'huut the north that bv 'me consent all the smiths acknowkd-^i 
liim thi.'ir superior. To denote the excellent property of any forged 
weapon it was usual to say the artist nmst have been a Vuulund. A 
rivalry having ensued between him and King Niguntlur's former smith, 
, it wa> Lgrec'l that Vaulund should forge a sword, and his rival a helm, 
which tiiij latter was to put on, and if it were found proof against the 
fcwor.l, Vaulund's head >hould be forfeited. Accordingly the Kings 
former ."Miith put on the lielm, and sitting on a bench, bid Vauluud, in 
dctiaiuc. u>e all his strength. The latter, who stood behind hiui, then 
r:ii>t«l lii> arm, and, at a single stroke clove the armour awd ann-^urer 
d>)wn ii the girdle; and incjuiring what he felt, was answered by iht? 
suiiih tiiat he had an internal sensation, as if from a stream of I'-'ld 

• Tht.' jiniioiil ]uu>ic:il in.-truuu'iits wore the riWc, the tlule, the pipe, the h.irp. 
uii'l t!i«' '' • This la-^t, a f.jn'ciif< of liarp, occurs in Chaucer and uU our ivkrlv 
I'lM';-. IIm- n-.'. w;i-« M'.'t the iii^-trumeiit now called hy that name. T>ut «h:ipvi 
likt' a li.illo. ;iiid ]ilayed with a liow. The early music was written with ^-iattre 
n-itr-, r.iiiL'fl vu I'oiir Huo.h: the fifth was not introduced till late iu the rcigu of 
St. Li.-ui-j. — M. Le Urand's Notes to Fabliaux. 
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water. < Shake thyself/ Miid Vaalnnd : the smith immediatelj did to, 
hill body sepanted, and either half fell oo opposite sidet of the bench." ' 

Canute and Kmma were great encooragers of church boilding; and to 
them may be attributed some of the most oelebrmted io England, is well 
M sereral in Normandy, which <' time, war, flood, and fire have spared 
to the present time, to prore the wondrous powers of architects and 
carters in the early ages, ncTcr to be even approached in excellence bj 
later and more enlightened artists. 

In 10*20, the Cathedral of Cbartres, still one of the most magnificent 
in France, which had been destroyed by lightning, was rebuilt by its 
bishop, Fulbert The names of Canute and Richard II., Duke of Nor* 
nandy, are recorded as among those who assisted the work by their con* 
tributions. In the same year, the second of his marriage with Emma, 
Canute built the Monastery at Edmundsbory, '' where the body of King 
Edmond lies, and by the advice of Queen Emna and the bishops and 
barons, establbhed monks in it under Quy, a man, bamble, modest, and 
|Mous."' The Abbey of St. Bennet's in the parish of Sudham, county 
of Norfolk,' was another foundation of Canute, between the years 1020 
and 1030, as well as a church at Ashdone, in Essex, at the dedication of 
which all the English and Danish lords assisted.^ 

Emma had onl? two children by Canute ; they were named Hardi- 
eanute and Ounilda, the former was sumamed *' the Hardy or Robust," 
from his personal accomplishments;* the latter was reckoned one of the 
lovelieat of her sex, and in her father's lifetime was contracted to the 
Emperor of Oermany, whom she afterwards married. 

Hardicanute, who by Kmma*s agreement, prior to her union with 
Canute, waa destined to inherit the crown of England, was quite a child 
when the ceremony of translating the body of Bishop Sl Elphege took 
place, of which the Saxon Chronicle gives the following sccount : — 

*' This year, 1023, King Canute within London, id St Pkul's minster, 
gave full leave to Archbishop Ethelnoth and Bishop Brithwine, and to 
all the servants of God who were with them, that they might take ap 
from the tomb the Archbishop St Elphege ; and they then did to, on the 
sixth before the ides of June. And the illustrious King, and the arch- 
bishop and suffragan bishops, and earls, and very many clergy, and also 
laity, carried in a ship, his holy body over the Thames to Southwark, and 
there delivered the holy martyr to the archbishop and his companions ; 
and they then with a worshipful hand and sprightly joy, bore him to 
Rochester. Then, on the third day, came Emma the lady, with her royal 
child Hardicanute ; and then they all, with much state and bliss, and 
tongs of praise, bore the holy archbishop into Canterbury ; and then wor- 
shipfully brought him into Christ's Church, on the third before the ides 
of June. Again, after that, on the eighth day, the seventeenth before 
the kalends of July, Archbishop Ethelnoth, and Bbhop Elfiiy, and 
Bishop Brithwine, and all those who were with them, deposited St 

* Notes to frithiof 's Saga, translated by Oscar Baker. 

* Roiccr of Wfodovtr. ' Seven niUes firoai Norwiek 

* Uolinshed. * Hi 
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Elfiliege'g holj body on the ilOTtli Me of Christ'l 

God, uiid tliH liouour of tliu Uul; ■rtli^bhop, and to tb« etcnal ha 
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o( uU wht< there daily seek hiA lioly body iritli i devmt hnrt aad 
all bumiliiy. Ood Almighty haro mercy upon all Chriatfam 
ihrongb St. Elpbege'* holy merits." ' 

Canute resided chiefly in Ktigtnnd, yet he oecosioiuilj viiitad DMrauk 
ntt«niicd by a& En^it>h Heel. Tin year after hia Durvn wiib QnM 
Buima he went Ibere, aod iu all probability was awoinpuijS ligr bit n^ 
consort. A, D. 1019.' 

It appears that Earl Ulf SpnknU'g^eon bad been lol^ {iratvetfir of pj 
mark by Canute when lie vent to Rnalaoil, Vm mod " IlardicMiate'* I 
in his haadB. The mmmer after thia amuauineDt liad Wd vtadi 
the Ei)glish KiDg, the Earl gave it out that ttiog Cannta 
made known to him bis will and Smte, that ihe Xhut* iiliunU takk — 
«nn Hardicanute as King over the Danish dominioDa. lie aaid CaduNI 
bad done this on il being represented to him that tli« oaiiMk luffi-i^' 
many d lead vantages &om the absence of its King. " Ifitlinio," alli 
Eiirl Cir, " wo fasTo been bo fortuuaiti as to live vitkrat disturbaMU 
but now we hear that the King of Norway is gi>iD(t to allaek lu, la «ki2 
is added the fear of the people, tbst the Knediah King will jnin bim,!^ 
now King Canute is in England." Th« Earl tlien pmliiMd '^^ 
Canute's letter and seal cdnfirmJng all that he saaeriM- Maajr 
oliiefg supported tbi» business, nud in Ron*o<(iMnca of all tfacK p 
aioRs the people resolved to take Ilordiunute aa King, wbieb waa 
at the same lime.' This eircumslance, paawd over in pot Bngliah lit 
throws ligbt on the procediocs of Queen Emtuai tba Daniab bi 
pniceeda to Kay, " that Queen Emma had been prineipal prDiBail«r of 
deiermi nation, for she had got the tetter to be written and prvriiM < 
the eeal, having cunningly got bold of iho King's sifMt } bat fpm Uli| 
it was ail concealed." 

By this Hcconnt it nnald soom, that Emma woa iBlrignJiic lo i^n 
ber son before his father's denth, and had not sbnmk ^m foifmjH 
aecomplish her end. The story, whctiier troe or Ua«, ia dm 
tinned ;- 

■< When Ilardieanute and Karl Ulf heard for cvrtaia that Kiac OM 
was como from Norway widi a Urire army, they wont In JaiJaiU, •!■ 
the greatest strength of the I>anish Kinj^om lin, moI ow wmm 
tokens, and summoned to iheni B great force : hut whtn tlMf heaid ti 
the Swedish King was also oome with his army, ibey tboiwbt Umj «b 
not have strength enough to give bnttla la both, aiid ilm3an ktpt ll 
army together in Jutland, and n-ioU-cd to defend tbat D91MU7 h ' 
the Kings. The whole of their nbips they a»cniblod b>|p)tber al L 
fiord, and wailed thero for King OaDuie."* 

The Paoo-Engliah King, in the mrsniime, bad sailed with a ?■■( fiml 
from England, aod arrivml in safely nt I>enmnrk, wbera bo w«Bl Ml 

' Anglo-SaioQ Ckroniel*. 
' Snurro's Kings of Norwaf. 
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Lroofiord, aod ihert he found gathered betides, a laige aniij of the 
of the ooaotrj. 

When the Danes " heard that King Caoote had oome from the wesi 
to Lyoofiord, they sent men to him, and to Queen Emma, and begged 
her to find out if the Kiog were angry or not, and to let them know. 
Your son Ilardicannte will pay the foil mnlet the Kbg may demand, if 
he has done anything which b thouchl to be aoainst the King." He 
replies, ** that Hardicanute has not done this of bis own judgment, and, 
therefore/' says he ** it has turned out as might be expeeled, that wbem 
he, a child, and without understanding, wanted to be called King, the 
country when any evil came and an enemy appeared must be conquered 
by foreign princes, if our might had not eome to his aid. If he will 
hare any reconciliation with me, let him oome to me and lay down the 
mock title of King he has given himself." 

The Queen sent these very words to Hardicanute, and at the same time 
she begged him not to decline ooming, for as she truly obeenred, he had 
no force to stand against his father. When this mcMsge came to Hardi- 
Canute, he asked the advice of the Earl and other chief people who were 
with him ; but it was soon found that when the people heani King Cb* 
nuie the Oid was arrived, they all streamed to him, and seemed to have 
DO confidence but in him alone. Then Earl Ulf and his fellows saw 
that they had but two roads to take, either to go to the King and leave 
all to hb mercy, or to fiy the country. All pressed Hardicanute to go 
to hU Cither, which advice he followed. When they met he fell at his 
father's feet, and laid hb seal, which aooompaoied the kin|;ly title, on his 
knee. King Canute took Haixlicannte ^J uie hand and pUced him in as 
high a seat as he used to sit in before. Eari Ulf' sent hb son Swend, 
who was a Bister's son of King Canute, and the same age as Haidieantttei 
to the King. He prayed for craoe and reconeUiation for the Karl hie 
father, and offered himself ss hostage for the Earl. King Canute oi^ 
dered him to tell the Earl to assemble hb men and ships and come to 
him, and then Miey would Ulk of reeooctliation. The Karl did sou"' 

Canute's happinees was not nnfretpientlydonded. Besides the anno y a n ee 
caused him by the rebellion in the name of Hardicuote, directed b^ Earl 
Ulf, he was obliged to make war on hb wife's brother, Duke Bichard, in oon- 
eequenee of hb having repudiated Estritha hb duehses, on a venr trifiinf 
pretence.' To avenge the affront, Canute sailed at the head of a large 

' Wolf or Ulf VM brotlMT-ia-bw to CaauU, and Eari Godwin was iMrrbd te 
Oyla, fiftor of Ult Ho was afterwards ■■■■■siaatsd by Caaats*s ord«i^ after 
the boulo of Holge, 1026->7. 

* SDorro't Kiagt of Norway. 

* Duke RidMrd, tiM Moond, or, ae HoHasJied calls kbi, tbiH of Omk aame, 
brother of QuMO Emma, married Srat Jeditl^ litter of IIm Eorl of BrotofM, by 
whom be bad tbrco tooe, Ricbard, Robert, and WilUus, and tbree daafbteni, of 
wborn oao died yoaBa; AUz, aaotber, married Rcigaold. Eari of Bargoyae; a 
tbird, Etmmor, to tkt Smri 9/ FUmd^n. After a ten years* aaioa Jaditb dbd, and 
Dake Rtcbard married Eetrida, titter of Caaate. He parebased a diroroe from 
ber. and tbeo married a lady called Paria, by wbom be bad two toas, WOiam, 
Karl of Arqaet, aad Maager, Arcbbisbop of Roaon. Duke Xiebard died la IQGtl; 
ftfleeo jeart belbre Caaote, and was saeeeeded hj flebard UL, who reigned e^y 
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fleet to Normandy, and landed at Rouen ; but scarcely had be arriv.>l, 
wbeu bo learnt the sad tidings of tbe deatb of bis favourite sod tfwf vl.- 
governor of Norway. Some accounts relate tbat Canute was so dcttlv 
affected by tbis event, tbat it brougbt on an ague of wbicb be ditd at 
Rouen.' 

Tbe Saxon Cbronicle differs in the statement of Canute's deatL. aid 
declares tbat event to bave taken place at Sbafte>bury, iu Knglaiid. c-n 
the second day before tbe Ides of November, 1085, and tbui be wii 
interred at Wincbestcr, tbe epitaph on bis tomb being — 



"HERE LIES CANUTE, CELEURATEI) F»)R HIS riETT." 

lie was only forty years of age at the time of bis deatb, and he bad Uca 
eighteen years united to Queen Kmma. 

At the time of Canute's death, not one of tbe Queen's s«»nf8 wa«» in 
England ; Ilardicanute, on whom, by virtue of her marring cnntnict. atJ 
bis father's dying wishes, the crown should have devolved, was in IVl- 
mark, where he bad been crowned the preceding year, and made no ha*te 
to assert his claims in England. Harold Ilarefoot, tbe only surviving S"3 
of (^anute's first marriage,' knowing how superior England was to the 
crown of Denmark, allotted to him by his father's will, hurried over lo 
endeavour to secure it fur himself The Queen also, if she had not, a 
some say, returned with Canute prior to that monarch's death into Eng- 
land, lost no time iu doing so; but before anything could be done in the 
behalf either of herself or her snn, Harold had contrivoil to secure the 
kingdom for himself The rea.son of this was that the cities north of the 
Thames durst not oppose the Danes, who ruleil over them, and were forwd 
to acknowledge him; butWe.<<ex declared boldly for Hardicanute. This 
part of Enijland was very poj)ulous, being a jdace of refuge for all ihoise 
whom tbe Danish cruelty and oj^pression expelled fmui the more norihtrn 
districts ; it was chiefly inhabitfd by Saxons, who maintained their freed-" il. 

one yojir, ami then Robert ])ecaine iMike a. n. 1(»2;{. Alter a Tigorous relief 
seven yearn, Hubert «lep:irte<l on a |»iljriiina}re tn the Holy Land. loavinj; the -iakf- 
«.I«'iii to liis sou ^Villiam, afterwards the ronqiieror, then seven years uf a ;;e -,.*.?. 
!•»:'.•». Kiebanl liavin^ been so bm;^ <leaJ. the expedition made in lM-5 mtui 
bave been jrruunile'l on some utlier cause. Eilwanl ami Alfred were at the Ncr* 
uiuii c<.>urt, an<l Hubert befurc his «le{iarture ha<l, by an enibar^by, requested Ci* 
nute ti) pive liis cousins a sh:g*e **{' Ln^biml : but that being refused, Uichard hii 
] n.[';ire.l a tleet, intenilinj; to as>ert tlieir claims by force of arms. That wi?, 
however, ]>reventeii by the shijis bein;; destroyed in :i storm. Afterwards Canat* 
pmniifed We<-ex to the .sons of ICnima : but the j»iljrrimapc of Uobcrt, and hi« 
own -ubseijuent deatli. put otf tlie execution of this promise, had it ever beenic- 
tendr- 1 tn perform it. — Kapin and IIolin*>lied, Uojrer of Wendover. 

' Ilaj'in says tliat Sweyn, brutlier of Ilarefoot, survived liurdiconute. 

-■ S:i\o-(iramnjatiru."S, (iraft«>n, nnd Polvilorc. 

' Harold is said t" have been surnamed ''Ilarefoot," from havinf; one fcH-t 
co\ere'l with liair. Hume says, •• froni his apility in running and walkinji;" h« 
was fond of hunting;. an<I bein^ averse to riding on horseback, i>u]-sut'd theamo$e- 
ment iin foot. — Un;iard. 

'• Harold wouM chouse the tinio of prayer, when the people were going to 
church, to go out with his d'»gs.'* — Thierry. 
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ftiid were attached to the persoDs of their royal family.' Emma herself 
was a great favourite witn the West Saxoos, who determined to nphoU 
the rights of her children. 

Winchester was the capital of Weseez, and royal residence, and thither 
Emma repaired ; the palace contained not only her own private property, 
but the royal treasures which Canute had entruated to her keeping for 
his son Hardicanute.' But a powerful combination was speedily formed 
against the widowed Queen, who, at this moment, thouf^h the mother of 
three sons and of two daughters, seems to hare been left to support her 
sorrow alone. While Kmnia fixed herself at Winchester, a witenagemote 
was hastily assembled at Oifurd,'whrch was to bring much more grief to 
her than she had yet experienced. Leofric, Consul of Chester; Godwin, 
Karl of Kent; and others were present/ the object beingto discuss the 
claims of the rival princes, Harold and Ilardicunate. The nobles of 
AVcMcx supported Hardicanute, in spite of his aheence,* and were seconded 
by Earl Godwin, who objected to Harold on aoeoont of the mmoared ille> 
gitimacy of his birth ; but this appears to have been conaidered no obje^ 
lion in the eyes of his own countrymen, the Danes. Leofric, ** the mstj 
friend of Canute," overruled hia remonstrance, and the Londoners and 
other lords north of the Thames, favouring Harold's claim, appointed hia 
ruler of the kingdom, ''not only for himself, but for Hardioanute who was 
then in Deumark.'' ' The treachery of CKxiwin mainly brought about 
this conclusion, be having on Han>ld's arrival secretly placed io hia hands 
the will of the late King, which had been entruated to his care, and oo?e- 
nanted to establish him on the throne, provided only that he wooM 
espouse his daughter Kditha. This understanding not being generallT 
known, Godwin, io the council, craftily appeared to support the cause of 
Hardicanute. Ambition was the ruling feature of Godwin's characteTi 
and while thus through his connivance the council waa called, which gars 
a crown to the future husband of his daughter, it waa arranged by tbe 
same meeting that Emma and Godwin shonld jointly rule orer tbe 
dependant territory of Wessex, until the arrival of Hardicannte ;* the 
Queen was to maintain her royal state in W*'ioch«rter, having witb her 
'* the household of the King her son," and Godwin waa to be general of 
her forces. The royal treasures and fumiUure at Winchester were to 
belong to Emma and her son ;' but scarcely had Harold been crowned al 
Oxford, an office performed with his own handa,* then he hastened in 

* Rjipin. * Simeoo of Darhani; Bromptoa. 

* < >xf(»rd WM often tb« teat of tba Eng lisb eoart ; and Cannte bad b«ld one 
frr^ftt council there. Th« saino citj witaetscd tba mnrder of 8i|reftrtb, busbaad 
of Alicitha, who became th« Queen of Edmand IitMuidt: on tba preaeat oceasioo, 
the acccMion of Harold waa aettlcd tbera, and it was not onlj the spot oa wbkb 
that KinK was crowned, but the one in which bt andad bis short career. 

* Hrafton, 8axon Chronicle. * Caradoo of Uaocama. 

* Hanulf Hidden : Saxon Cbnmicle ; Grafton. 

* LiDjrard: Gaillard: Rapin. * Mibier. 

* Kfrelnoth, who bad been Mrenteen jeart ArebbUbop, ref^ucd to crown 
Hart'ld, Mjring that Canute bad enjoined him to Ml tha crown upon aoot bat tba 
ifituf of Erana. Then lajing the crown on the altar, be denounced an 
tiun againtt an/ bishop that should ventura to paifur ai tba eeresBoaj. 
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penon to Wincbesler, wtiiibcr indeed bis eniinarie* had titmdj pmM 
b'liB, md seized OD nil tile idobI preciont art!«l«s ■! the tinril V>)*ot, r*M 
'■ bcfnre Emma could take poGsesBioD of tbeni." In )fiil«, kwnmr, nf 
tliifl violent tieatment, Emnis remaitied at M'iochcjtw, "»• langtiiU 
wiiH able to io so." Finding itiat Godwin cDgmvcd M ika pnm i> 
'Wesaox in his own bands, and that faer childran ■mert cflcotnalljilisl oat 
frnm tbe goTcnuuent, ibe Queen nffeettd indifii-micv IV«n notna «f 
policy, and devoted ber whole time to tbo ucrupalioD of vUliw ikl 
churibcg, B8 though her ibouglita bad beeo entiralj Lratowed o» • latan 
Gtatt' und the MtvstioD of her soul. Id tbia, roucb alfo of abwMitj *m 
i-oiubioed ; for Ktnnia wbb naturally pious, and dcopl; minanei IM hm 
of a btloved sod affec^onatc bosband. 

Tbe ftflectioQ of EmDia for the sdqs of Kthelrcd did not appmr u pal 
u that sbo felt for tbe heir of CaDoto. BardicanDle caiBB Dot, b<T*e*ff, 
to hc!T wishes, to asiiert his rights apd reioiilatA ber in ber raja] sutboii/. 
Conceiving that the King and Godwin, deceived bv bcr «SnUd ikt«tnlitf, 
had no fear of ber interposing in affuirs of state, Knuaa at kapli Attn- 
mineil to recall her two sods bv Ethnltrd lo Eugland, CKpnavng the 
nntural deaire of b mother to bebold the Priavu nho bad been m«* 
timo separated from ber; but, in reality, her aim id aeadiDg fur ikw «m 
to awaken the love and afieciion of the Masons for the no* <if Am 
anciuDt kingH, should Hardicanul« fail to arrive ; and Uodwin'* p«Mn- 
tiou having discovered tbia, he artfullj app1aud«d bar nbcoc, SM MM 
aided ber in tbe esecution of it, but only with tbe view of datiTniBf A* 
Prinoes to Harold. Tbe King informed, through Godwin, vT Knaa'a 
wish, consented that her sons should be wnt for. (^wanL tadewd, hid 
early in Harold's reign come over with a orinnidcrable fleet. Dot not fad- 
ing any countenance from bij mother, who dciiinid llardie«nnt« lonMcwJ 
to the throne, and wa«, therefore, aveno lo his claim at tbat tine, mI 
probably nnable lo assist hiiu without danger to both, bail Minictilad Ub- 
tfAf with burning a few villages, and then went bock to Niirmaodj. 

Harold, aware that the Queen naturally aimed at pU<-itic ber loM <■ 
the throne, bad striven by many devices to get ibem into iiM (uwcr, «d 
on Emma's determination to iDvit« them to Eugl&ud, wnAe ibem lb 
fbllowiug letter in their inotbor's name: — 

" Emma, in mtuc only Qucod, to hiT Mins Alfred and Ednid, hnwk 
motherly salutatioo. While wc wererally bewail tbe tlntb of iMr lord A* 
King, most dear sons, and wbilu daily ye aro drpri«*d mon and non (f 
the kingdom your inberilaucc, 1 admire what ccmD*cl yc lake, ksuiHlf 
that your inlermitted delay is a daily sTrcngiheuiua Ui tbe Tfiga of nv 
usurper, who incessantly goc^ about fmm town to city, gaining tbe doit 
Doble§ to bis party either by gifts, prayers, or ifan-»ts. Bnt tbejr had 
much rather one of you nhoutd ruign over ibem, than tm bold itnd«r (k 
power of him who now overrules them. I entreat, tberafurg, tbat on if 
you come to me speedily and privately, to receive from ni* wbid^ai 
counsel, and to know bow tbe busineaa which 1 intend abalt ba aim 
plisbed. By Ibia messenger present, send back i>b«l jcn dalcndlK 
Farewell, aa deu both as mine own hearl." ' 
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Tbifl letter, whieh, bj what followed, ini|sht ts well hare been writteo 
by tbeir mother, as it was what the wiahed, waa delivered into the 
hands of the princes, together with presents reallj sent to them from 
Emma, and, as soch, both were received with joy, and a glad message 
returned, appointing a time and place for the desirsd meeting* That 
Godwin himself was the bearer of these tidingi to Emma is not impossi- 
ble, as some say he was employed as ambasssdor.' Fifty Tsssels of ebosea 
men of Normandy and Flanders had accompanied the Saxon princes, one 
or both, who landed at Sandwich, and from thence ptoceeded to Canter- 
bury. Acoording to some aathorities Emma, mistmsting Oodwin, from 
some intelligence received by her sons on their arrival, permitted coo 
only at a time to visit him, retaining the other with herself. Alfred, 
whether after having seen the Qneen or not is nnoertain, was abont to 
pay a visit to Harold, when he was arrested by Earl Godwin. The 
Saxon Chronicle savs, Godwin prevented Alfred going to his mother, 
'^ knowing it would be displessing to King Harold?' As Guildford was 
on the road to Winchester, it may be that Alfted had not yet seen Emma, 
and that he had but rested in his way to the court of Wessex, to partake 
of the sumptuous entertainment provided by the Earl. On this oocasioQ 
it is said bv somci that, in a private intercourse, Godwin oiered the 
Prince the throne, with the hand of hia daughter, which he refused.' 
The alternative was immediately had recourse to by the irritable noble, 
and the &te of Alfred was from that moment sealed. Guildford, the scene 
of the carousal of the Saxon and Norman lords on that eventful night, 
was a town belonging to Godwin. Alfred was under his protectiou, and 
he betrayed his trust. According to custom, the guests of the Eari drank 
deep, and, as the hour sdvanced, became o v e rp o w er e d with sleep. Then 
the work of death began, which the cowardly Harold had planned, and 
Godwin connived at as sit ally. The attendants of Alfred were disarmed, 
and put to the sword f every tenth man only being spared. As for '* the 
ill-fated Prince, who was every way worthy to be a king," * the ehild of 
exile and misfortune, he found himself hurried away, tint to the p t e se D ce 
of Harold, in London, and afterwards to the Isle <x Ely. The noUe to 
whom the royal youth was consigned, aggravated his situatioo bv every 
insult which could be offered. A sorry horse was provided, he waa 
stripped of his royal attire, and hia feet tied beneath the saddle, exposed 
to the mockery and derision of every ordinary beholder in the towns and 
villager through which he had to pass. Thiu pitiable waa the &le of the 
son »•( Kmma, herself the Queen, and at the very moment ruling over 
some not inconsiderable portion of the land. A court was convened of 
pen»<in« suited to their office, at Ely, by whom Alfred was sentenced to 
lose his eyes ; and the unfortunate youth, on whom thb cruel decree waa 
executed by force alone, expired alter a few days of lingering torment, 
either from his suffering, or the hand of a secret ssssmin.* 

Han>Id and Godwin stand charged to this day, in the het of posterity, 

' Milton, Roger of WtndoYtr. * UiXnwr, Oraaou, SooCt. 

' QaiUaH, Qraftos, MODcr. • Roger of WfQ4oT«r. * Uafaid. 
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with this iiihuui.'in inurdt^r.' Though the monk of St. Omr t, who misrlt 
be suj»j)Oj;(<] well :KM|uaiiited with the facts, represents the Earl tm ii:!.;- 
rant of Alfred's danger;- nevertheless, so conviueed were his coutCLifc- 
rarics in general of his guilt, that he was twice arraigned for the niuri-r: 
four years after, in Ilardicanute's reign, by the Arehbishop of York, and 
after that by IV'bert, Archbishop of Canterbury, when Edward the 1':d- 
fessor was on the throne. On both those occa.^ions he was aequittcl; 
but Edward himself never really believed him innocent, though In/Jwiu 
died in the very moment of defending himself from the renewed tlarc'?. 
There is too much reason to think self-interest blinded both Cn.dwin ur.d 
Harold to the enormity of the crime : one common in those time*, wlure 
might was for ever struggling with right. The (Jueen herself has Ictrn 
charged with consenting and aiding in the crime, by .^ending the k-ticr, 
which brought her sons to England ; but this, of course, was the inten- 
tion of the senders; and, that she was perfectly innocent is plain by the 
ednsternation she exhibited when the fatal tidings reached her, and her 
lulcipting the instant precaution f»f sending her remaining son, Edwnri, 
who is thought to have been with her at the time, to her Norman rtla- 
tives ; a sti p attindcd with no trifling difliculty, and which gave grtat 
mortification to the King and Earl by disappointing them of one of ibtir 
intended victims. It was, perhaps, this act which brought frtsh ^rath 
from ijodwin on Emma; for the Earl next accused her of treasf^n, ati 
Harold had formerly not only desjioiled her of all the royal trea.-urc>.' 
but now seized on her private goods and treasures, left fur her own U5C 
by (.^anute, and banished her from the kingdom. 

EnimaV friends, indeed, desired that she should quit England at this 
juncture, but where should she seek un asylum? It might ha\e it-.n 
expected that ^he would have taken shelter among her own relatixt-s in 
Normandy, whither she had sent her sou, I'rinee Edward;* but l>uke 
William, being very young, was, while a minor, under the govornu.tLt 
< I' nihers,-' and the Queen feared to awidcen Harold's jealousy of her Nor- 
man eiiMii-etions. Emma preferred the asylum (»ffered her by her cousin 
J^al'lvviii, Karl (»f Flanders, who, finding the invitation he had sent to bor 
was accepted, nceived her with all the respect due to misfortune, acJ 
treated her with the greatest courtesy and kindness.* He not onlv cave 
her tin- ca.stle of Bruges for her residence, but assigned her a hand>oiue 
provi>ion for her suj)p(jrt during her abode in Flanders. There the l^hiei-n 
rejnaiiie«l fur three years, attended by the few faithful adherent.^ who had 

* Turner. * Lingard. 

■• Miicniiiinni Kinmn*, <':ira«loc. • ]lar<.Iii)<;. ' Ihiil. 

« A. i». lo:J7. The SiiXMii ('lironielo Fiiys, "This year was Ilnrnld chosen King 
<f u\\. iiiil Har-lieriuute forsaken. ]ice!iu>o lie stai-l tno h»njr in l>eiini»rk : an! 
then tlie\ «lr.'>ve out his iiiollier I'ir;iiv:i, tlie (Jueeii, vilhtut «i>ii/ Kitifi f *' r. •■«, 
i^-.niiwf I'lt t'ti-rniij uiiit'r: iiTj'l >lie e:iiue then tt» r»ni;:c'S beyontl sea: and KalJ- 
'\vin. the Karl there, well received her, un*! there kept her the while ^he bid 
iM'e-l." The Karl of Flandrrs was married to a i'n!ice>s of the dueal tuniily of 
Niirm.iinly [ K!eau<;r. Kiuuia's nii-er: t;ee ]». ".ot mute" ]: ]»iit uno of hi? d:iu^h- 
tors wa-i wile <•!' Ti's-ti, si»n of (Ju-hviu. KinninV enemy, which makes his conduct 
I n!y aj'pear the more j:cnerou?i .m thi.-? uce»»i«»n lowa!d> Kmma. 
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aeeompanied ber in ber exile. Emma infonned tbe good Earl bow hardlj 
•he bald beeo treated by Harold, aod how Alfred, her too, bad been pal 
to death, and Edward forced to fly from the kiD|^om. 

** Wherefore therle to Kvog Hardknowt then wrote 
AU bir complejot, and of hii soocoar prayed 
And be should help with aU hb mi|ht, Ood wott. 
It were amended of that the waa affray ed. 
He came anoae in warre tvll well arrayed 
Into Flaundres, bit mother for to pleaae, 
Ulr for to Bocour and tette bir hert in ^^ " * 



A. D. 1039. After repeated measaffea from tbe Earl and Emma, and 
the lapae of two yean from bis father's death, Hardicanote, who waa 
more '* the Unready" than the sons of Etbelred, sailed for FUndcrs, and 
spent a year there with his mother, connolting as to their future plans.* 
Under tbe cover of thb Tisit, tbe Danish King had assembled a fleet of 
sixty sail, and he waa aotuall? on the point of making a descent upon 
England, when the news of Harold Harefoot's death waa forwarded lo 
him,' on which be sailed for London, and waa receired with mneh 
triumph ; his claim being at onco acknowledged by the whole natioo, 
1040. He was shortly after crowned at London by Egclnoth, Archbbhop 
of Canterbury, who had so resolutely refused to crown another than 
Canute's son. The fsTour which Hardicanute received is attributed to 
the regard entertained by the people, especially those of Wessex, for bit 
mother. Queen Emma. 

Emma, to ber great joy, recalled by ber aon, after a three Tears' exile, 
returned to England. Hardicanute received her with mnch honour, and 
placed tbe administration of tbe aflbirs of goremment in ber hands and 
those of Godwin,— a singular coincidence by which the second time 
Emma found herself on close terms of alliance with her old enemy. 
Godwin had been one of the first to do homage to Hardicanute, but tha 
King, doubtless, feared his professions of regvd even more than the open 
enmity be had before experienced. Having first sent for his half-brother| 
Edward, from Normandy, the Prince, umler mnction of Haidicannt«. 
raised against the Earl a charge of having mnrdeted Prinee Alfred, ana 
loudly demanded justice. Liring, Bbhop of Woreeater, was likewise 
aocuHed of participation in tbe crime. Elfric, Arehbishop of York, was 
tbe penwn who was employed with Godwin, by the King, lo disint^ 
Harold Harefoot's body, for the gruification of bis revenge fbr tbe murder. 
In this painful task the Earl and prelate dissgreed, and Elfric aocused 
Godwin. Godwin denied the charge against him, making out, on oath, 
that tbe part he had in the putting out the eyes of Alfrvd, he was con* 
strained to by order of Harold. He, in fact, legally acquitted himself 
** by Lift own oath, and the oaths of a jury of his peers, the principal 
noblemen of England." Whether innocent or not be waa restored to 
favour, and shared with Emma in the administration of the kingdom. In 
all likelihood Hardicanute but carried out the wtahes of bis mother io 
this endeavour to bring Godwin to justice ; if this was tbe case, and thai 

> S«xon rbroQ. * Ungard. * Huma, Roger of Wendovcr, to. 
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a churchman was his accuser seems to render it likely,. it may accouDt for 
the viudictive feeliugs Godwin afterwards exhibited against Emmay upoQ 
the accession of Edward to the throne.' 

Tlio policy of Godwin had led him, in the hope of indoGing the King 
to forgiveness, to offer him a very sumptuous present. His peace-ofiftriDg, 
which was accepted, was a galley, finely rigged and manned. As for 
Living, he was deprived of his bishopric, which was g^yen to his accuMr, 
Elfric, but purchased his pardon by a round sum of money, when he wu 
reinstated. 

Godwin's ship had a stern of gold, and eighty soldiers uniformly and 

richly suited : on their heads they all wore silt burgoneta, and on their 

bodies a triple gilt habergeon : swords with gilt hilta girded to their 

waists; a battle-axe, according to the Danish fashion, on their left 

shoulder; a target with gilt bosses borne in their left hand, a dart in the 

right hand, and their arms bound about with two bracelets of gold. Tbt 

gift of Godwin is quite in accord with the manners of the day, and seeai 

an adroit imitation of the celebrated ship of the Viking Frithiof, tbe 

6wif^saiiing Ellida, thus beautifully described in the Saga of Biahof 

Teguer : * 

*'The bark Ellida next was Frithiors own 
Viking, 'tis said, from war returning home, 
Saird by the strand, and on a wreck he spied 
A man, who seemed to revel with the tide, 
Of noble stature, and of face serene, 
Joyful and glad, though changeful was his mien: 
Like the sea basking in the solar sheen: 
A cloak of blue and belt of gold he wore, 
Bedecked with corals from a distant shore. 
White, as the foam on billows, was his beard, 
And, as the ocean, green his hair appeared. 
Then, thither. Viking steered his floating shell, 
And saved the Being from the billow's swell. 

• . • • • 

But he, while smiling, to his saviour said : 
* My bark is staunch, the breezes will not fail ; 
This very night a hundred miles I sail. 
Long shall thy kindness in my mem'ry dwell. 
And soon some gift my gratitude shall tell. 

« . • • • 

Ye!», when to-morrow thou shalt wander o'er 
Thy lands, some gift shall wait thee on the shore.' 
Next day, when Viking wandered by the sea, 
Lu I as an eagle rushes at its prey, 
A statfly Dragon swept into the bay. 
The rudder moved, untouche<l by human hand. 
And none, save spirits, steered that bark to land. 
But mid the reefs and shoals it held its way. 
And scatheless flew amidst the driving spray. 

• • • • • 

The gift was kingly ; for each oaken beam 
AVas grown together without joint or seam. 



' Lingard. ' Translated by Oscar Baker. 
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Rlgli la the •!•■ tii« AragM'i ImU 

Hfai gUdtd Jawi % JtT IMS Mm \m9 1 

Hb brtMt was sPMkM omvitk Um ud gvM, 

WUbt, ia t^ ticn. kli UU Is muij % fold. 

Bright M % Ball •f dlTtr, vjpward l«w» 

Bklaiag r«apl«Dd«it towards tke tifiM of Umi 

Wbta b J^ vIdUms, adfad wlih brOUaBt rad, 

Hifk la tJba Mr, ta aatak tha briaaa wara apraads 

Hit apaad oolatrippad tha htadloag rariag iriad. 

Aad laft tha aagla la kla flifkt battad. 

Whaa tkat hrmw bark was illad witk staal-elad 

It s sa a sd a fortrasa flaatlaf aa tka ■ala'* 

That Qaaea Emma was pmiieQlarlv attaehed to the mtj of Wioebottory* 
ia evideot from her retnmiog to dwell thera after the death of Ilarold ; 
Of en doring her temporary abeeoee alao^ she had eoBtiooed to beelow her 
rojal preeeata oo the Cathedral.' The Qoeeo'a name u joined to that 
of her SOD Hardieaoatei ia hie eharten to her fcfowite moMeterieiy* aad 
however aathors maj differ in their aeeonata of the eharaeter of thai 
King hioieelfy thej onite in prainag the kindnew whiA he ihowed to hie 
mother Queen Emma; in thia he waa at leeit mneh anpeiior lo hb 
brother, the lainted and raanted Edward.^ 

In another point, the eharaeter of Hardieannte abo deegrree admim- 
tioo, that of fraternal affeetion. Edward, the eon of Ethebed, waa 
brited to hbeoart,A.D. 1041|and not only eaiM there withoot fear, bnt 
remained an honoured guett during thb kin^a ehoft rei|pa.* Hardieannte 
alio ctrried out the plan of hb buiar, aa rapided Ounilda, dan|^ter of 
Emma, whom Canute oontrMted to the Emperor Henry. Thia bvolj 
young Princeia b deeignatad aa the King of Bngland'a ** Unat riater,^ 
to di»tinguiah her from her halMater Ooda, dauhtar of Bthelrad, and 
autcr of Prinoe Edward, who had been united Cat to Walter, Earl of 
Mantes, and afterwarda to Enitoee, Eari of Bonh^gne, of whom wo ahall 
have to speak hereafter. Onnilda waa beatovad with mneh aolemnby 



and magnifioenee on the Emperor. After aome time, the young Emwam 



was accused of infidelity to her husband, bnt «na eleered by n ind 
combat : a dwarf in her aenrbe named Mtmbon, who had altanded her 
from Engbnd, fought with the eh amp ion appointed br her neeneen, who 
was named Rodingar, a omn of gj^antb fi»ma : the dwarf obtaininj| thn 
Ticiory, the fair&meof hbmietrsoawaaeonsideredeatahlbbed. Onniidai 
though Tindioaled hw thb hapu Ofunt^ oonid naier be penwried to Kfu 
again with her huaband. miahini the worid, ehe aaenamd the haly 
▼eil of a nun, in whieh aha ended her daya,* ftfa yaan only after the 
death of her fitther. King Gennta. The Chmieb eiiJaima that ehe dbd 
** as the nobk morning atar sinka at early dawn.'** 

• Milntr's History af Wiashaatw. • UeweL 
■ Ku|c«r of Wtadof ar, Mariaaaa, Blgdoa. 

• rvnoaally, Uardiaaaate waa mOd, aad af a gsneraaa aature. Bis table waa 
spread at foar diffaraat koara la the day te ma gaasts Psrhaps te the een* 
▼iTialttj of Uf iag aeqairad amaag tlw DanM^ amy be attribated hie Ibeble beellh 
and cuostaat attaaks of lUaaaai 

' Kogtr of Wfadavar» Mariaaas, HIgdan. 

• Baaolf, Olgdsa. * 
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Bardicannto'B deith wns vfr^ pu^d<'R, in 1042, to the niibt of tb* 
fcstivilica of & wediline dinTirr, ihc nuptUU cvlclinit'Hl bclni tfame M ■ 
noble Dnoe called Tovi and Oyrl»^ the drmghter of Oi^H Clap* S-wi 
say the King was poisoQcd; Lul it U vxmtt geDernlly tliou]tfal bis deilk 
yia.% thu result of ialeuiporaiK-e, fur " he died ua b« tiliioiJ at hi* ilnnk," 
Tho scene of this event was the royal paU<» or manrinn of lUr Saiiw 
Kings, which formerly stnnd in that part of (ho pamb af I^niWlb,' Mrv 
known by the name of Kcnninatnn, nhd whieti [■otiiiilulecl part nf llw 
dower or eslnle of the PrincuM Ooda, dnugblcr of Kihvlntl kq'] Kinna, 

TUd dcaib of Hanticanul« vbd k frv^t bbir to KmiuA : and i1>p Bam* 
Chrouiele stites that his nioth«r, wbo lendcrly loved bim, "for bu toA 
pve to the New Minstor the bend of St. Valentine the Morlyr." Tlie £•(• 
fish hailed the event as & Kignal of deliverance from tbe I>aeW> jroke. ut 
tho festival called " Hog"* Tide," or " Hoclt \itAvt*Aay," wu f<von- 
turiea after kept bj them in comiDC munition tit the circuaiatanc>n. 

At the time of Hurdicanutu'ii death, Prinee Edwatil »■» in KDnnandy, 
The Queen, Godwin, and Living, Itlnhop of Woraceter, in lli« unr^pHj, 
united (heir interest in his f:>vour, and nn this oceaxioQ wvra DfibeU by 
Lcofric, the powerful Earl nf Chester:' tijr their eoiuViiat4 eantian^ 
Kdward was recalled to assume the Mvurcignty, the Engliab beiH); hri- 
auaded easily to take (his etep, hnriog never furgetteit ttie fact tbal ibn 
had formerly sworn alleeiauce lohim " while yet in bia mc>lb«r'< wowk. 
Accordingly, Edward, afler having given pledg;eB that he would bring Ul 
few Normans with him,' oauie over to Knglaod, and ssoended ibe l\<,nut, 
being consecrated on Easter I>ay, 1048, at ^ViDchc«lcr, Qomq Kmia 
Bsaiiting at the ceremony, 

Edward was thus restored to his tight*, tithrt Iinring b««B udaM 
from them during a long EuecesnieD (if ditappuiutnicuta; fnr> tweoiT-fin 
years before, Emma bad, hy her marringe eonlruet with C^ul*, •scfodiJ 
the children of Ethelred, and bince iheu Edward bad dwelt U tiM<MKl 
of his maternul relatives, a dependant and an exile.* The Qiuwn had a 

' MS. Ilielor; at Lambeth I'aUoc. 

' lligden. ' Brit. SuicI*. • Dirha. 

* Edward testified mueh gratltnde. oti ceniiitit le tli« llirene, to Uia Koraai^ 
who bad befrioaded hie adrime farlunea. lie owed notbing, «■ ba tb*«gU, (• 
Qodwio, hi' mother, or the Sstons : but (urmasdRt bU fenoa wttb Ti ii ■mi fc- 
▼DuHtes, while Emma still prenrvcd a Saxen eonn at WinclMMer. MbvI 
plainly sbowed bis diilika ta (be Angli>>8axi>D Biaiin«ni, and patrmilaaJ l|»<jM 
tiuiteiL Tbe Saion oobles percetviag ihii, gsTe u|i ibwir own taahioaa aad iSf 
luted tboBe of the French, tn|i*tb«r wltli Uielr ehiiraeler *»•! »u-lt vt wrftta^ 
" spealiing Freocb ia (heir hallii. an (buajdi It were a mnr* ^nlla roacua," Thi 
Kormaas, nader Ethelred, Canute, and EJwanl, were in lach hvmir, aad >•- 
jojed 10 much power nt coart. that their elerfc^ or cltrn. oblalnMl Ike tM 
bcneDcee Id tbe land. Ruberl, -'a Jolly, amblllan* prlt*l." Bnt Kot la b« BlilNp 
of Londua. and, at a later pariiid, Arrhblidiup nf CaDlcrliury, Uavlac for U* Mt^ 
oeaaur, in thiit of Loedou, ■ onuatryman named Williatn. t'lfn, ansltiar Kotaua, 
wan preferred to Uncoln, and olhoni to difftrvnl plaowa. as tlia Kinf, lit* iM** 
fketor of the church, pleased. Tbeae NomtaD clerki, on beinic fniKnied, »iicW<. 
abnsad, and despi*ed lfa« Engllib : and the l^aion noble* were aiill Man irHwal 
te Bad them increosiDg ao faal la roynl faionr, ■• 1« be called to Um launl m^H^ 
cU of lb« King. The advanceniflni of Robert, la partleDlar, vlatM Vkm % 
and Irritated tbe Saion noblea.— Ingulpbue, Gale, Uollasbed. 
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mmny ocoanons tbown that her oooduct towardi him wm goid«d by eon- 
Tenieoce rmther tbtn affection ; bat fidward, esteemed one of the moat 
holy among thoae whoae namea hare been recorded in the aaintly calen- 
dar, waa certainly not gifted with the Christian virtue of forgivenesa of 
injuriea, at least, as regarded his mother. Of his feelings lowarda Ethel- 
red we know nothing, and^ certainly, £dmand *' Ironside," as an elder 
brother, had set a dangerous example ; yet Edward the Confessor was 
still less filial in his behavionr towards his mother, Qoeen Emma. It 
was plain he could not forgive the paat, and that although Emma, God- 
win, and Living had united to place him oo the throne when no other 
heir remained who had the power to dispute his claim, he remembered 
that in an earlier period when they might hare upheld his riffht, it had 
been overlooked and permitted to sink into oblirion. He had no regard 
for any of them : from his mother he had been almoat always separat«d| 
but U) bu murdered brother Alfred he waa deeply attached, and, aa he 
conceived both Emma and Godwin to have been implicated in his cruel 
death, an impresaion remained on his mind, never to be e&eed.' It was 
not, however, at first that Edward testified the feelings which he har- 
boured in his breaat against his only remaining parent ; for we find Emma's 
great spirit and enterprise had so far got the better of the king's nata- 
rally weak and indolent character, that she engrossed a large ahare of the 
administration. This awakened the iealouay m Godwin, her old enemy, 
though present ally, who was too ambitious to permit hioaself to be super- 
seded. The Earl had stipulated as one of the oooditaoos for Edward's 
being placed on the throne, that he should espouse his daughter Ediths, 
which he hoped would be a new aouree of influenoe. Edmud, on many 
pretences, delayed the perfortnance of this engagement ; and it ia noi 
impossible the Earl suspected Emma of intriguing againat him in this 
matter, more espedally aa he knew the aversion Edward himself secretly 
entertained to a union with the daughter of one whom he auspected of 
his brother's murder.' Godwin determined to remove any such obstacle 
to his own ambition, and hoping to ruin Emma in the kiog'a &vour, ac- 
cused her of several crimes. In this he was seconded by a person 
scarcely less powerful or ambitious than himself^ Robert, Bishop oi Lon- 
don/ the king's spiritual adviser, a prelate of Norman birth, and formerly 
monk of Jumi^ges, but whose fortunes had been advanced with those of 
his royal master. This priest, who warmly seconded Godwin in bts 
charges against Emma, made the following aceunttons jointly with the 
Eari:— 



' IViof^. Brit. Higflfn. 

* Whether Emms ioterfcred ia the matter of Ed«mrd*t marriagv is doabtful, for 
it t(H;k pUce in 1044, and in the jtmr aftar that, the Queen- Bother was preeeat 
at the council when the tiret charter was granted for the mooattcry of St. reter'a, 
Wentminster, 1045. Godwin and his sons, aAer the marriafe of Editha, cob- 
tinued to contest for power with the Normans ** in the very palaee of which hia 
daughter and their sister was lady and mistress;*' and the insults they offered, 
••in turning their exotic modes into derision;" aad blaming the King for his 
weakuetf in placing his confidence in them, were remembered and rteaaisd after 
wards, when the faTonrable opportunity prtssntsd itselt 

* .\nglo-Saion Chrooids. 
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First, thai the Queen \x»i ennM!ote4 to (he Atnlh of ber md kVni: 
secontll;, that the endenvarvd to praveni Eiiward's Micccasino te ibi 
crown: tfairdlj, that she kopt up id impure intercourao wub Al'ja, 
BUhnp of WincbpBlfr,' hnr relative, -nho hud Wn her pniecliir m M 
Icuviti); Nnrinand;, at tht ficmd nf h>r union wiih Eihelrnd, luritqit 
thHt time beoti reliiined in the Kynl hdUMhoM, and craatcd R«ri of ^iMk- 
Binpion. On uoru than out oroaiiioQ he bad uclul Riheind »guMt thi 
Dhiic«, nnd tvrv oppriti-d Canute (lie (Viture t^wmiga. On (Im paMt 
bein^ miLde bctweoD Kiimiind Ironude nnd Caaute, Alwja ccaacd M 
o{ipO!iA the Danes, and fnllniring his ioflinntinn fr^r a 1if» cif rgtiie m aal 
■nH devntion, assumed iha nionuiiic cowl nf St. Itotmlir.t, in tiui at-^a^ 
Usry of St. Swilbin, Winctiesler, In honour of hia rank Bubip blk4- 
wold him^lf invented him with his bolj garb, anil noon iitint, AIwjd wm 
appoiutcd to the monaatie office of sacristan. Fi/nu the time of EnWi 
second Euarriage he bccsmc the Grni friend of Oaante, % frwndsbip im^ 
rocaTcd by the monarch. As a noDk, Alwya conid BOt raaeWa pee*^* 
for hix own personal nse ; therefore, the only tnoan^ of o8iiriiic a nii^b^ 
ment to bim wu, b; a donation tn the ebarch of wbiob be mI ilia na. 
Many murks of fsTour were shown la Alwys by Gaauta utd Bmoaa, ato 
bestowed tboee rich gifu already described on WilielMaler OalbednL U 
the nineteeath year of Alwyn's proreasion, A. V. 1082, tbe sm of Vi» 
cbester becoming vacant, he wu promoted to it by CaDnW, M tbo Q»8M'i 
especial request, which fact ntarkii the nnity of MDtiDieataiatiBg beiwi* 
the roysl pair : this waa rclninsd by Alwyo thn»l|b Um nti|;tM of llH>fU, 
Hardtcanute, and Edward the Confcsaor.* It ww tiia fraqiaaot vicilstf 
Etnnift to Alwyn which afforded one preldxt nf aocUMtioQ ^•iwu im- 
B'lhcrt, Archl>i8hop of Canterbury, la said to have halM], with no o^ 
mon hatred, the Hitihop of Winobester, and uniled wi(b QmIwIh in aurt*- 
nations against him and the Queen. Edward, onfortaulflly, w>* W t« 
eauly imposed upon, and Inn niniij iiiiriiiiniiililii liiiiiiiiitiiiiiiM hnil tliiaij 
tnnspireil to warp his niind agninat his mother. Iniitfgat«<l Iry tham fatf 
ailTiivrs, Edward called a council at Olooccnter. Att*T tkb be pneenU 
to Winchester, accompanied by Godwin, Leofrio and Siwanl, ibrae nobhik 
who are ssjd to have possessed to much indiridnal power, ibal ibe Kim^l 
safety conualed principally in their disunion, for, if aaitod, tbej mi^ 
easily have dethroned hiin. On srriTJog at the rnyol citjr wbera Seia* 
dwdlt, ihey seized her treasurGs, and swept aWay the caltlo mm) otm frw 
the lands which she poascesed asherduwef, "asortof uiflitnry nweotina,'' 
as the hisiorinn calls it;* while the unhappy Queen bersetf w^eommtiai 
to prison. The King's visit was so oncipoct^d, and tbu insUBeu m 
unlnoked for, that Emma waM unable to secure the Mnatleat f^ri of bar 
most private properly ; so that all her jewelii, gold, silver, and iiilier val*- 
ableti were taken with tlie rest.* There wu an order given that >fa* 
should be supplied with every uecessary. yet onl; a mean pefuimt wae left 
for her eabsistence, and not the loitsC respect shown towsHs ber. ft il 
said that in this season sbc was reduood to the gmteat n 

' roljcioTB Vergil, ii. ' Mllner's HliIM? «f 

' Lingartl. • Uoeer oriTcsdover. 
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pnaed eren to the risk of djioc of ftmioo.' After this the Queeii wu 
obliged to retire to the oeighboiiring Abbej of Wberwell, uofil the 
erimeti alleged agaioft her were properly iovestigated. Edward's own 
ebarge agaiost Lmma was that '* she had aeemDulaled money by every 
ttethnd, regaidless of the poor, to whom she wovki give ootbing ; there* 
fnre it was takeo away, that it might aid the poor and replenish the 
King's exchequer." Malroesbary adds to this thai Edward took hii 
■Weber's estates from her *' because she had for a long time mocked at 
the needy state of her sod : nor did she ever assist him : transferring her 
hfttred fit>m the fiither to the child ; for she loved Canute, both living 
sad dead, bftUr than her firtt hutband** Here was an allusion to the 
differences which had, at one time, existed between Emma and Ethelred, 
•od it is easy to perceive with what jealons feelings Canate's children 
had been ever regarded by their disinherited elder brother.' 

That Edward considered one of the three charges, made by her ene* 
■lies, which respected himself, to be correct, is obvioos* by his own eon- 
duet, aiMi the excuses alleged for it : severe as it was in the ease of a son 
to a parent, the sanction of his eoancil made it appear not to be withoni 
enose. Aecordingly, Emma was kept in close ooofinement in the Abbey 
of Wherwell, though some say both the Queen and Alwrn were pbeed 
in ward in Winchester. The Bishop was committed to the examination 
nod correction of the clergy. Emma is said to have sorrowed more lor 
the defamation of Alwvn, than her own state of degradation. 

Soon alter Emma's disgrace, " Stigand was deposed from his BbhopriOi 
nod all that he possessed was seised into the King's hands, hecaum k§ 
WQB neartat to his Mother's tounsei, and ths went jiut a$ he advised her^ 
OS pfopie thought'** Stigand was a Prelate noted for eovetonsness ; he 
bad been Canute's Chaplain, and, as sneh was patroniaed and regarded 
with esteem by Emma, who seems to hate delighted to rev e reoee those 
whom Canute had loved. It was the Normans who prevented Edward's 
noffers from overflowing, and they not only detested Canute and all he 
bad &voured, but disliked his widow for her half-Daniah dsseent, and 
were glad of Qodwin's accusation against Emma reapeeting Alfred's 
nonier, though the Earl's chief object wu evidently to thxSm off the 
odium of that crime from himselfl 

' Bethune. 

• The r«asoD why Kiof Edward and the Eagliah so Httle respected •* this grset 
Udj, whoM laaBT ytmn had made her an aetor of divert fortonce, was her never 
having affected King Ethelred nor the chndren the had by him, and for her OM^r- 
riage with Canute, the great enemy and tabdner ef the kingdom, whom ahe ever 
Mch more loved living, and ewamsaded dead."~l>aaiel'a CoU. of the History ef 
Xagland, London, 1620. 

• ** Edward himself, in two of hb ehartera, attribetes the death of hie brother 



to Harold and (wbieh b more singular) to Hardioaante. l^ow, Hardiouiute 
In Denmark, ana Oie aceoaation, if il mean anything, must allude to thoee whe 
governed in the name of HardioanQte, and, in that hypothesis, SMy reach BmsMt 
or Godwin, or both. Yet, would Harold, who was ihnk all powerfM, have aub* 
•cribed to these charters, if they had cast so fbul a stain oa the SMmery ef his 
fhiher T" — UBgard. 

* Saioo Chroniele, aaao 1043. 
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Far from being OTWPOine hy the tu'ldoo i*v#ree in Iwr fl 
Beriou; ufuuEMtiuiig iDiido by bor vniftiiius. Einiuk <)«»and«4 jn 
wTOie from her prison, nt Whorwell, tn dilformit Arthbiifaopa a 
k(«e, Kssortiiit! hpr iiinoceniv, and desiring tn b« pnt to th* proo^ ym— 
ipg herself williog tn ecicauiiter any triul, even ibiit nf tba tnj orfaL' 
A Sjrnod was accordingly convened b; tbc AnrbbiNfaop at Oantorboij la 
examtDe into the charges apinst Qiuwn Rninift; on tfab cnntiiH, tlq 
Bishops interceded to bcr bcbulf vHth the King, when Rtibcn, the Ar^ 
bishop, addressed them in the fullowing t«rms, more fQrcibla Uua 
" My brelhren Bishops, bow dure ye defend faer, tbiit is n rihi 
not a Kontan ; vho hatb defamed ber oirn Sin, ibe King ; mil r 
lemao, the Bishop, Chriat b«r God. Bnt, be il im, that tlw « 
purge the Prie.it, nbo tiball tlien pur^ the woman, ibat u t 
consent to the dealh of her son, AlfrsJ. and pnwn»«d venom to tbs w^ 
poyeoning of her eon EJwar'I !" lint, hoir »ci it be, tb»I >bc be piilijr or 
guiltless, if Bbe will go barefooted for henwlf nvrr fnnr pl-iogb^bant. Mil 
for tho Bishop over Gve pli)iigh»hnrGi>, buroiog ani] fire-bm, lb<-n, if At 
escape banulesa, he shnll bu unailed of tbia cballenae, nd sbi* dm** 
This savage proposal was accordingly agreed to, and Um iay Mmgbnnj 
appointed for Emma'a purgation. 

In ibo?e days, if a person was sroueM or duspeetod nf erinM, wVtk 
could Dot be fiilly proved, he wuo pnt to his ordeal or trial, utber br fln 
or water. The ordeal by Bro wan chiefly nted for persons at mile. Tlwtt 
were several kiodo : the one which Kinnoi nnderwnnt vie, ^ fiiOv*»i — 
Nine Tcd'hot ploughshares were brought forth, and hid At nntqual di^ 
tADces, nud then the aeiiusod persou having bnro feet boi) eye* ikam 
bliuded liad to walk over them. If this wux pcrrormed wiibuut limrkii^ 
tbu iihares, the aocused was instanlly deolar^d inDooent; if not, <)(i||.rr. 

A woman might avoid being pot to this proof, if Bh« could fitii) k thtm- 
pion lo combat in ber fevour. Qunilda appointed bcr dwarf wbe* i^ 
cuscd. Few could fail lo find a prot«tOT, wbon their bononr mu Hbm 
questioned; but Emma's was a rare case, and she boniflf seeaia to bait 
&U so cooRdcnt iu bcr innoceacc, aa to cballen^ being put to tke MM 
extreme proof in her own person. 

Eiuma passed the night previons to bor Sorr trial in iba CalMnl 
'Church, where, at the tomb of St. Swilhin, sbe reotained in fii nB 
prayer; she implored the aid of the Saint, and falling ailerp waw am 
toitcd by a dream, or vision, in which tbat Holy I'relat* appeared In W, 
saying, " Be thou firm, daughter, I nm Switliin, whom tboa Itast euriebed] 
fear uut, when tbou tmssest through tbc fire, it abiUl not bnrt Uieit, fiff 
ihy son harh done evil in this," Emma aroiie refreshed ami emfortoL 
and nil ihe prcpaiatious being oomplotcd, was led into ibe Chateh, ral 
thus addressed the King : — " O Lord and Son, I, tbat RaiBn, wbo ban 
Bn<l brought tfaeo forth, and Alfred my son, I invoke God to bear wllsea 
in my person this day, may I perish, if what hoK been cbarpjd aiialaal ma^ 

■ Potfjore Tcrgil. Fsbiaa, Grafton, Stowe, Milnar. Bo^la. 

' Thin is a new charge, of buTuig attamptuJ tha Ufa of Edvaid U^MlC«r|. 

Brompton alaD namca it an audi. 
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ever even entered my miod." The Kiog, tbe Biebopt, and an immenfe 
maltitude of persons of all demrriptions were assembled in tbe Catbedral 
to lie »(K.'Ctaton> of the cvtut. The pavement of tbe nave baving been 
•wept, nine plough^bare?, red witb beat, were placed in a line apon it ; 
** and now Km ma/' mj the Cbmuiclera, ** baving again invoked tbe Al- 
mighty to deal witb her accordingly, as she ia innocent, or guilty, of tbe 
crimes laid to her charge, prepares herself for tbe trial, by laying aside 
ber n>bi'H, and baring her feet. She is then conducted by two Bishops, 
one having hold of each of her hands, to tbe glowing metal. In tbe 
meautiuie, the vaults of tbe Church tbunder witb tbe voices of tbe as- 
aemblcd multitude, who, in Idud shouts, call upon tbe Almighty to save 
tbe r«>yal suff«>rer, and their cries arc echoed tbrougb tbe whole city, by 
tbe crowds who were unable to gain admittance into tbe Church. She, 
hennlf, mi.Mng up her eyes to Heaven, and slowly walking on, thus 
makr;« her prayer: — *0 God, who didst save Susannah from the malice 
of the wickid eldcn*, and the three childn'U from tbe furnace of fire, 
save uiv for tbe Fake of thy holy servant Switbin, from the fire prepared 
for me.' In a word, she is seen to tread upon each of tbe burning irons, 
and is not even sensible that she had touched them, but 8ddre9>ing ber- 
aelf to the Bi^hops, * when shall I come to tbe ploughshares!^' They 
turn round and show her that she baa already pasM'd them. Tbe lamen- 
tati(»ns of the multitude then cea>ing, the air ri'sounds witb acclamaliooa 
of j«>y and thanksgiving, ^till loutler than their former prayers had been. 
The King alone is found overwhelmed witb grief and bntbeil in tears, 
lying u[>ou the ground be^idc his chair, to whom Kmma being conducted, 
be U'gs her forgivene^s, in terms of tbe utmost humility and sorrow, for 
the injurious ^a^picii>u.i he had ent«'rtaine<l concerning her, and tbe rigour 
with which he had treated her. Not content witb ibis, be requires of 
ber, and tbe Bishops then present, to htrike him witb a wand, which be 
prcMrn's to them. Siie ai*cordingly gave bcr son three blows; when 
Laving embraced him, both she and Bi»bop Alwyn were put into foil 
pOM««»ion of their former rights and propi-rty, and ever after enjoyed tbe 
royal favur and respect, in the degree they merited." ' 

' (*irouniiitaDtial as tbiit utranjr^ namttvr iii, moJem authors have f ndeaToared to 
rrfiittf tbe ^to^y altdfsi'ther. ptatnifc that Kmma't aecuwr, Robert, to tilackra vh««»c 
charaoter it was invent<r<I, <li«l not become .\rcbbi8hop of Caoterbury till lO^M); 
otbr n bare pronounced it au tnTeution of later times, restiDfc on »of piciou* eTidenee, 
b«cauHe the historians nearest the time do not nama the cireumntance. Tbe ** Ea- 
cumium Kmmo*," written hy a monk of Kmma't own times, would have been ia 
thit matter a valuable autboritjr : but bis record unlurkily leaves off at the ae- 
ce!i«ii>n of llardicanute. Tbe Sason t'bronicle. regardinfr Emma as a priiate in- 
dividual. Di*):leetii to name tbe fact, and tbe I^atin historians are silent on a tsilt 
prejij'hcial to Kdwanl. nn.)mpton, Knjghton, Kudbome, anil llariitfteld, relate 
the «*ircum>»tance : and Kiil»ert of (iloucesler, rrisarding it as a wrll-knoirn fact, 
gitr^ it a pUce with much minuteness in his Chronicle. Kanulf lligden, al»o a 
m<>«t n<'rtirate bi«tiirian. related it at leufrth in his Polyehronicon. in the middle 
of the fiiiirteenth century. In l:{<tH, nearly the same date, it was sung amongst 
otb<-r popular songs relating to the history of Wiaehester, in the l^rior's Hall 
then*, at tlu> translation of Orleton to that see. Everything considervd, the aaaala 
of tbe rhurch where the event occurred were most likely to contain the record, 
a* iu tbi^ instance was the case ; and though llalaesbury docs not aeatiott t^ 
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The pIoughsbarcB over which Queen Emma had waHced 
ory of her extraordinary deliverance, buried in the waai doiiter of the 
Cathednil of Winchester. 

The Queen and Alwjn, in gratitude for their acquittal of crime, mdk 
made a donation to the same church. Emma bestowed on it ninernHNO 
in her own behalf. 

Alwjn likewise bestowed nine manors for himself. 

King Edward made a donation to Winchester Cathedral at die siM 
time, consisting of three manors.' 

Emma, more fortunate even than her daughter Gnnilda, thu triomphed 
completely over her enemies. But where was Robert the Arehbisbof^ 
her accuser, when Emma returned thanks to Ood for her deliTeraacs? 
The Archbishop <<was absent/' it is said, <<from ^ty^ or some other 
reason," — most probably from shame' for the defeat df hia eoospiracj 
against Emma, and mortification at the triumphant poutioD she woaU 
obtain by her acquittal.' 

Emma was, soon after this great event in her life, witnefls to the qauh 
rcls which ensued between the powerful personages who had been so vi^ 
lent in their enmity to her. Earl Godwin and Robert^ the Noraaa 
archbishop, embroiled the country in their furious contentions ; and Ae 
banishment of the first was followed by the expulsion of the second: si 
which Godwin, more than ever potent, returned to revenge hia injariei^ 
after a brief banishment. 

During these occurrences, the Queen seems to hsTe preferred a s^s !»• 
tirement, in the possession of her wealth, to sgun entering the liiti vidi 
the view of obtaining a mastery for which so many ambitiona q»irile were 
contending. 

The indignity of her trial seems to have weighed heavilj on her iiiDdl, 
and she buried her grief in the retreat of the cloister of St. Mary of 
Winchester, where, in March, 1052, the year after her trinmph/ she died. 
Her death is thus mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle : *^ Thia year, in the 
second day before the nones of March, died the aged ladv, SIfriva Eows, 
the mother of King Edward and King Hardicanute, the renct of Kii|g 
Etheldred and of King Ganut; and her body lies at Wineheeter, in tie 
Old Minster, with King Canut." 

Emma was, most probably by her own request, horied beside her Sfea- 
ish husband j in this particular King Eklward testifying a rsepect he hil 
failed to show to his mother when living ; thus the church that witneesii 
her trial, contained her remains. Her son Hardicanale alao rested ia 
Winchester Cathedral, by the side of his parents. The tomb of Ei 



trial, he states that Emma was depriTed of her lands by the King. Tbs deee- 
mentH in Winchester Cathedral, moreoTer, prove that the QneeB had gives 
rnl mnnors to that Church, which certainly she could not have dene if they 
not in her possession. — Milner. 

' Dugdale. 

* hale sayp, " I do not find what became of the aoooscrs of Qoeca 

Hitttorical Dictionary. 

' Lingard. 
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bore an ioseription in rode Latin lines, setdog forth that the Queen who 
reposed there was wife to two, and mother to two Eoglish monarchs.' 

Kmma was great-aunt to William the Gonqoeror, that Kins being 
second coaiiin to her two sons, Edward the Coofefsor and Hardieanote ; 
and, as such, entitled fir more justly to th(* Englifh crown than Harold, 
the son of Godwin, who built his claim oo his own power, and beinc 
brother of the Confessor's childless queen, the fair and harshlj-treated 
Edith!' 

' Echant 

* At the disastrous tief^ of Winchester, during the reign of Stephen, the tooib 
of Queen Emm* wu dettrojred, together with the ** Abbey of St. Mary* twenty 
ehurcbee, the roj»l palmoe, Imtely erected in that quarter, the monastery of SL 
GrimbAld, the suburbs of Hyde, and, in fact, nearly all the northern part of the 
dty. The remains of the Queen were, however, preeerred, and still rest within 
the walls of the Abbey, to which she was to great a benefactress. The sc re e i i 
which divides the sanctuary from the side ^sles, Bishop Foi erected in 1626, 
and ** on the top of the partition walls, and onder the centre of eaeh arch above 
are six mortuary chests, of canred wood, painted and gilt, and surmoonted with 
crowns. These chests contain the remains of Sasoa kings, prelates, and other 
distinguished personages interred in the cathedral, and are the work of Bishop 
Fox, who collected the bones fTom ancient lead eoAns, which are supposed to 
have stood formerly in a similar situation. ' 

The first chest from the altar-screen contains the bones of King Edrsd, and 
the pecond those of Edmund, son of Alfred ; the third contains the mingled bones 
of King Canute, of Queen Emma, of King William RoAis, and of Bishops Wina 
and Alwyn. This chest has two inscriptions in Latin to this effect On one side 
b the following : — 

** In this, and in the other chest opposite, are the remaining bones of Caante 
and Kuftts, Kings ; of Emma, Queen ; and of Wina and Alwin, Bishops.** 

And on the other side of this chest is the inseriptioo : — 

" In this chest, in the year of our Lord, IMl, were promisenoosly laid toco* 
ther the bones of princes and prelates, which had b««B seattersd aboot, with 
sacrilegious barbarity, in the year of oar Lord, l^iS.** 

So that nineteen years from the second spoUatioo of Emma's rssling-place had 
passed away before the last mortal relies of the feis i si fair ** Pearl of Normandy** 
were restofwi to a consecrated and fitting poeitios. The parUamoBtary sohtiers, 
by whom the outrage had been committed of ravaging the cathedral in 1642, cosh 
mittcd terrible depredations. ** They broke in pioees the carved work of the 
choir, containing the story of the Old and New TlHlament, which was admirably 
executed. They totally destroyed the ancient organ ; seised the rich tapestry, 
cushions, and vestments, in the choir, with the voeaels of the altar ; threw down 
the communion-table, and carrying off the rails which eoeompassed it, they bnmt 
them in their quarters. They found a great number of Popish books, ptctorta, 
and crucifixes, in the prebendal hou s es, which, after a mock procession, wars 
burnt, together with the organ-pipes, in the street They defaced ssany of the 
monuments bv tearing off their ancient brass inscriptions and other ornaments. 
They pulled down the mortuary chests containing the remains of Saxon kings, 
prelates, and other distinguished personages, and thrsw the bones at the stained 
^glass. which they destroyed throughout the chnrch, with the exceptioo of that at 
the eastern window which had preriously been taken oof* 

The first and second chests on the south side contain, as before-noticed, the 
bones of Kings Edred and Edmund. The former, who was the yoongesf son of 
Edward the Elder, was interred in the cathedral by directioB of his frisad St. 
Ihmstan, and the chest has an inscription ia Latin, thns rsndered : — 
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The struggles and vicissitudes of Queen Emma were many ; ani htr 
character is one, which cannot be contemplated without exciting rvfiec- 

*'Kine IMrcfl died 055. In this tomb rests pious King EJreJ, who L'V.j 
governed this country of the Britons." 

K<lmun«l. eldest son of Alfred the Great, vho was crowned nnd died diir'.r.r rr.« 
father's life, was buried in the second chest. The Latin inscription run?, tr;::? ;a 
Knplish : — 

"Kiiipr Edmund die«l a. d Edmund, whom this chest contains", and it)- 

swayed the regal sceptre while his father was liviuj:, do thou, (> Chririi, recent," 

The third chest, on the south side, appropriate*! to Queen Emma, ha« b^-en •:«- 
scribcfl already more particularly; and the first chest from the puii>it. •■•n th- 
north ^ide, with its inscriptions, bones, i*^c., is bimilar to it. The second «die«i ••{•. 
the north siilc contains the remains of Kenewalch, who, with his father K;n»v'"'". 
rebuilt the cathetlral ; and those of Egbert, founder of our Enjrli^h ni«r.:ir.*T. 
One side has a Latin inscription, translated thus: ** Kin^ Kenulph died a. i>. 
714." And the other side has this inscription: *'Kinp Epbert died a. i». ^.i7 
Here King Egbert rests, with King Kenulph. Each of them be&towed upva us 
luuniticeut gifts." 

The third cliest, containing the remains of Kinecila, father of Kenew.'dch. the 
first Christian King of Wossex. and of St. Ethelwolf, father of Alfred the ijreat 
is thus inscribed: — "King Kinegils died a. i». C-ll ;" and on the 4»tLer i':h\ 
" King Adul]dius «lied H'n.'^ In this chest lie together the biines of Kinrpi^s sr 1 
Adulphus. The first was the founder, the latter the benefactor, of this church." 

The contents of these mortuary chests were examined a few years affo \v 
Henry Howard, Esij., of Corby (.'astle, an<l other talented and learned pent'enien, 
fr'»m whose account the following was written by the late Dr. Miluer, to wt a 
the particulars of that investigation were forwarded ; — 

*• The first chest fmm the altar-screen, on the south side, inscribed Edrel. en- 
tains many thigh bones and two skulls. The second chest, inscribed Elmui.-i. 
contains tive skulls, and three or four thigh-bones. One of tlie >kull>. ajff.r> 
to have be'.«»ngcd to a very old man; another, also, belonged to u very old per* •; 
Tl.e.ve, thcrt'lore, might have belonge«l to Wina and .\lwin. The third che?t s 
tlie soutli side, and the first chest from the pulpit, on the north side, bear tut 
names of I'anute, llufus, Emm.a, Wina. .\hvin, and Stigand. Neither »f th*rt 
contains any skulls; but they are full of thigh ami leg bones; one set of whiii., 
in the third chest, is much smaller and weaker than the rest. This. wItL tl.e 
supernumerary skull in the chest inscribed Egbert and Kenulph, might p-iv-'i^'v 
have iH'lmiged to Queen Emma. The cln'st ju.-t referred to is tlie seeoml fr. c 
tin puljit. and contains tiiree skulls. <ine of which is very small. One t}::jh- 
bone. wAuiing a fellow, is very sttuit, and measures nearly twenty inches lor.2. 
Hut tlie twu leg-bones, one of which is rather deformeil, and the two hip-bi-n* 
l'elun;:iiig to this body, are in the chest, and ansi\er exactly. There are a!*.- 
twi» other tliiirh-bones anil two leg-bi-nes that j-air: s<i tliat, with the Cicepi-n 
of tlie third >kull. the.>e may be the b^mes of the aforesaid kings. The third c\.v< 
from the ]«ulpit. in^^crilicd Kinegilr- and Adulphus. contains two skulls at.d :«■ 
set^ of thigh au'l Ic;>-lM.ne«<. From a measurement of the skulls an-l ll;*-:! -, :'. 
a} peare-l that they were about the ordinary size. It sliould be »d».-erved th-iT \c,i 
sku'.l- actually at jin-sont in the chest-* are twelve in number, which is a!?- xl'i 
number of tlie nanic^ inscribed 'in the "^anie che-ts. 

"On tin' fine screen at the back if the (•a]»itular chapel in Winchester C.ttho- 
dral. and "-pposite to t!ie rha]iol of the Virjrin. is seen a range of canopie i n:»"lii'*. 
in ^*hith t.-rujerly stoorl .-.tatues of the inw-t eminent Sax^-n kings, from Kit i ,;•'.? 
t.» St. Edward, together with Canute, Hanlieanuto, (Jucen Emma, and, with tiiiri:. 
Chri>t anil the Virgin Mary," 

Thu>. hu'ldlcd tc'getiier, were the bones of friends and cncmie?, as if to sh-.w 
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tioD. By tarDB triarophant and penecuted, 8b« offen a remarkable 
iDfftaDce of perMTerance, courage, and ambitioa. Of bomaa failiog abe 
bad ber sbare : ber rirtues were obscured bj ber too great desire of power, 
and sbe sacrificed much to obtain tbe eadlo wbicb all ber aspiratioDt 
were directed. Tbe most pleasing feature io ber dispoeitioo is, ber 
attacbmeut to ber butiband Cauute; witb wbose ioteresta sbe identified 
ber«elf, and for wbose sod sbe exerted all tbe eoereiea of ber powerful 
and actire mind. Sbe was less just to ber cbildreo by ber first marriagei 
but the circumstauccs of tbe time are a atroug ezeuae for ber conduct to 
them, as, of course, the suspicion of her oausiog tbe death of one must 
be at once dismissed. 

That Kmma was amonest the moat remarkable peraooagea of ber 
period will be allowed by afl, and ber influence on tbe country orer which 
she reigned, renders her biography one of tbe moat interesting of any of 
the British Queens. Tbe name of Queen Emma baa been kept alire by 
tradition, and has more than once *< adorned a tale." 

As late as the year 1838, when A-iam de Orleton, Biabop of Win- 
Chester, visited bis cathedral priory of St. Swithin, in that city, a min* 
•trel, named Herbert, waa introduced, who aung tbe aong of Colbrood, a 
Danish giant, and the tale of ^* Queen Kmma delivered from tbe Ploogb- 
abarea," in the ball of the Prior, Alexander de Herriard.' 

bow Qteleas and how ftill of foUj are honaB eonteotiooa, whieh an hava the 
■ame clota, and, after a few ytiin^ are a mere matter of traaataat woadar and 
eoHofity. 

* Warton*i History of English Poetry, vol. L, p. 81. 
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EDITHA "THE GOOD." 

" R(v«e araonfr thorns" — Earl Go<]win*8 romnntic and erentful story— The Jul 
I'lt' ill the tVirest — The peasant-boy — King Canute's new soldier — Hii advaaet- 
ment — Mnrrics Githa ; made Earl — Thora and the shiTe trade — Bristol the mart 
— (iudwin's connexion vith royalty — Editha's beauty and meekneaa— The c«B- 
pact of Knrl Godwin — Delays of King tMword — His dislike to the match vitk 
Kditha — Their niarringc — Edward's coldness — Dress and mannen of the timt 
— Splen<lour of priests — VVulstan's reproof — Long hair — Editha'a humility— 
}fer coronation — King Edward's Towtt — Unkindness to his Queen — The QuecB*! 
spiritual friends — Westminster Abbey founded — Editha's pioua doDationt — 
Leofrina's will — Curious stone picture on the screen at Westminster Abbey— 
Quarrel of Tostig and Harold, when boys, represented — Installation of Lediie^ 
Bishop of Exeter — Famine — Edward remits the tax of Danegelt — Raptnre with 
Earl Ctodwin — Flight of Godwin and his family to Flanders — His banishment — 
Trium]»h of the Normans — Imprisonment of Queen Editha — Bishop Robert's 
accusation — A year of seclusion at Wherwell — Weakness of Edward— God- 
win's triumphal return — Restoration of his party — The Queen returns to Court 
— Her triumph — Earl Godwin's sudden death — Edward sends for the son of 
Kdinund Ironside — His arrival and death — Editha accused of cnelty — Royal 
chaj)l!iins — Dedication of Waltham Abbey — Dore-stall — HaTering Bower — Ths 
I»il^rim and the ring — Dedication of St. Peter's, Westminster — The Eiing*! 
death — Harold bucceeds — Battle of Hastings — William the Conqueror— 
Edithu's epitaph. 

Amidst the sccdcs of strife and bloodshed which marked the eleventli 
eentury, the amiable and gentle-minded Queen Editha appears iDdeed. ai 
one of our historians has observed, like '^ a rose among thoma." The 
I)l:)cid and meek sport of party — her pious soal centred itself on that 
bettor world where strife cntereth not, and discordant passions cannoC 
dwell. Happy was it for this fair English flower, that, for the sake of 
others, she could dwell resi/;ned in the nud«t of false spleDdonr, aod closi 
the ]K)rtuls of her heart against those affections, which, in too many cases, 
make us lose the thoughts of hereafter, in the brief and passing jojs of an 
earthly lot. 

Editha was the daughter of that celebrated " King-maker," Earl God- 
win, who played so distinguished a part in the violent contentions of the 
]>anes and English which desolated the huni for so many years. Her 
father's history is one of those which fill the pages of the past with 
romantic incident. From a humble position, he rose, first by accident, 
and afterwards by his genius and valour, to an equality with monarchs, 
to whom he became allied, and his enormous power swayed the destinies 
of nations, while kings were playthings in his hands. 

After one of the live famous battles fought against the Danes by £d- 
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mand Ironside, io wbieb thai warlike priooe bad mcned London, and 
reiriered tbe waTering forianes of bit ooontry,' a Diniiih jarl, named 
Ulf, who had escaped from the scene of contest to a distance from bit 
followers, lost his way in a wood, where, after wandering aboot tbroogh 
the whole night, be encoontered at break of daj, a joang peasant with a 
drove of ozeo : — " Ulf, having saluted him," ssjs tbe chronicler, '* in- 
qoired his name. * I sm called Godwin, sod of Ulfnotb,' answered tbe 
shepherd, ' and thoo, if I mistake not, art of tbe Danish army T Thus 
forced to confess who he was, tbe Dane entreated tbe yoong man to 
inform him of his distance from tbe Teasels which were stationed in tbe 
ScTern, or neigbboorinff rirers, and tbe road be ooght to porsue to gain 
them. ' Fooliah indeed,' replied Godwin, ' is the Ikne who expects bis 
safety from a Saxon.' Ulf besought tbe shepherd, neTertbeless, to leave 
bis cattle and guide him, making him those promises of reward which 
would be likely to influence a poor and simple-minded man. ' Tbe way 
is not lonff,' retomed tbe Saxon, ' but it would be dangerous for me to 
lead thee into it Tbe peasanta, encouraged by our victory of yesterday, 
arc armed throughout tbe country, and would show no fiiTOur, neither to 
thee, nor to thy guide.' 

** Go this, the chief took a gold ring from bis finger, and offered it to 
the peasant, who took it, and after contemplating it for a few momenta, 
gave it back to him, saying, ' I will take nothing from thee, but I will try 
10 conduct thee.' 

'< They passed tbe day in the cottage of Ulfnotb, Godwin's &tber ; al 
night, when they were departing, the old man said to the Dane, < Know, 
that it is my only son who trusts himself U> thy honour : there will 1m 
DO Mfcty for him amongst bis countrymen when be has served thee as a 
guide ; present him, therefore, to thy King, that he may fMeive hia 
into bi8 service.' 

*' Ulf promised this and much mors for Godwin, and he kepi bis weed. 
When they arrived at tbe Daniah camp, he made the peasant's ion sil in 
his tent, on a seat as elevated as bis own, and treated him in c^vty re- 
spect as his son. He obtained a military eommand for hiii IWiai King 
Canute, and in process of time, this identical Saxon shepherd rose to thn 
rank of governor of a province in England, which was ooeupied by thn 
l>anei«, snd was afterwards destined twice to destroy the foreign power bj 
which he had risen. 

*^ (>tidwin, from tbe first, by bis promptitude and boldness, re nd e r ed 
ser% ice to Canute, and one of his early servioes was rewarded by the rank 
of Karl. This was on the occasion of Canute, then in Denmark, undei^ 
takiog a campaign against the Vends. A battle was fixed for a certain 
day, with these barbarians, but Godwin, seeing tbst it was dangeroua to 
lose time, ventured without tbe King's knowledge, to attack the enemy 
tbe night before, whom be entirely routed and put to flight, thereby nm^ 
deriug an essential benefit to the cause of his oommander, whose gratitaili 
knew DO bounds. 

** On Canute's return to Englsnd tbe following spring, the eonntaea of 

' Knytlingm Sag^ 
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Kent, Svxses, ani Saire; were ^y^a to tb« new Eirl ; ■nd Iris wniM 
were, ahorllj afltr, funbor icwnrdcd hy tbe linDd of (iy6; riMOT rf bd 
UlpboD,' vbo afterwards buunic motbtr of a numcraiM nod pmninrf 
faiailf. and of thefc, one daughter, Iwuring tlic tonUniBl namn of Gfte 
or Ediths, was dcstiaed to bcoome tbe QufcD'Cotwen t£ Bd««d tin 
Confcseor." 

Godnin bad previoui'ly b«cn married to • Danish firiniMS, unri 
Thorn, by wbom bo bad so onl; tan afUnranl* ilrowiivd to ibt rt*« 
Thames, into vhich be nas ihroim by an nnrnlj borM. nion b mU 
to bnve been oearlj related to Cnnutc ; ehc yita not, bawsrer, tbe mttim 
of Editbti, nor is it desirable to know more of be*-, ae flb* W deaerifaei ■ 
'■ a womaii of much infamy, fnr the trade the drove of baying up E*|^ 
youths aod maida to Eell io Dpomark, whorpof eb« ntftd* grot gua, itt 
ag struck with thunder and diud."' 

s of Etbolred prove the burrihle attU of barbu^t; aoA melBf 
eiistiog ID tbe country at ihu period; and the senuoo extent nf Lnpv^ 
(Bishop Watfatan) written aghast tbe ntnidties oomaiitiMl, is utotiM 
evidence of the fearful eonsetjacnco of tbe nneottlcil >l«t« uf wwiet^, A 
troSc in s1avi:B naa curried on to an enonuoua gxIcqL Briftid twise *■ 
of (he great marts, gaining at that early tiue k remubbl* oeMri^ 
which the dty kept to a Tale period, deserving (he i«pn»cli of "ba 
stones being cemented with blood.*' Greater crueJtiea w«* fnetia^ la 
England than euoogst nngro tribes, " brother wM brother, the litbcT Ul 
GOD, the son his mother."' 

^oth Godwin's irivM are spoken of as relate] to Swtytt, King of Da- 
mark. According to Snorro, Ulf and hix sister Gjda, wen ehildna M 
Thorkcl Sprakalcgg; Ulf bad been placed over DcnmaA by ChsM 
during bis absence in England, he being the husband of l&lrida, C^BO^I 
sister, the repudiated Duchess of Normandy, who at the IliM at fjuitt 
Emma's espousals bad been united to her brother. Th« hand rf CITf 
ristcr, Gyda, was, therefore, likolv to be tbe covetod priu of nujk 
8u£on and Danish chief. By this alliance, Godwin bebdd biooelf ■ 
second time elcsely uoiteU to both the Eugliih and lAuuah m«l fiunifi^ 
and with tbe children of Kthuln-d and Cauut« : and Sweja Ulboo, tha- 
wards King of Denmark, nephew of his wife Gyda, ooQMoted him ilill 
further with that country. 

Queen Editba is universally reprraenlod at poMcxulDEgrMt bawil]r«Bl 
Dccomplisbments. The ambitious views, a> well as affeouodof bvrpanotai 
bad induoed tbem to bestow on her an educaiiun mirp«ailtt| thai of bv 
sex in general.* 8be had been brought up in the Uonastmy of WQfe% 
dtstinguii-bed for its learning, and afterwards noted as tba ipat mVmiIm 
for tbe cducAtJon of "Good Queen Maude," wife nf King Bcnrf (hi 
First. AVbilo still at Wilton, Kdiiha bticnmo rcwarkable tor bar ■ajuil^ 
meats, haviug a knowledgi! of books rarely nttaiund ia «oy ue. Ai M 
instanoe of her taste far lituraturv, lugulpbua relalee thai when h« wm 
a boy, his father being at King Edward's court, he bad iBaBy mi«rne«l 



■ Uurkt's English Dislorj, nulicBbed bd<1 uthsis. 
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with tb« Qaeeo, who wcrald often stop hha ti ho caino from sehool, make 
kioi repeat his lewoBy ask him qoeetiooe in grMDmar and lom, and as a 
reward give him '^ a few pieoes id silyer, and send him to &o larder." ' 
Brompton tells ns that '' her hreast was a storehonse of all lihend seienoe/' 
in which she diflered greatly from the other memhers of her fomilT* for 
neither Godwin nor his sons had anj pretensions to literatore. All oor 
writers concur in praising bar mental acquirements. Malmeshnrj ealb 
her '* a woman whose bosotti was the school of ererj liberal art, tboagh 
little ftkilled in earthly matters : on seeing her, if yon were amased at 
her erudition, yon must absolutely languish for the purity of her mind 
and the beauty of her person." 

Ediths had been instructed in the popukr art of needlework, in whieh 
she became quite a proficient. With her own hands the Queen is said to 
have wrought the magnificent robes' in which King Edward was accut* 
tomed to array himself on his collar-days or other great oocasions; these 
were embroidered with sold in the most sumptuous manner. This King 
b described as being tall end well made in person, and possessing a white 
akin, fair hair, and a rosy complexion. Edward, in spite of his sanetitj, 
delighted in the pomp of dress, in which he was not superior to the young 
men of his day. The age was one of siufuUr taste for finery, eren the 
elergy studying dress as much as the laity, and seeking to adorn their 
robes with richer furs than those worn by their neighbours. For this 
these prelates were reproved by Bishop Wulstan in these words : ** Beliere 
me, I never hesrd chanted Cathu Dei^ but Agnus Dei." ' Wulstan also 
boldly invciffhcd affainst the effeminate practice, then fashionable, of wear- 
ing ItHig hair. When any one came to him to receiTe a bleaBin|, and 
bowed down hb head for that purpose, Wubtan, before he gave it, ool 
off a lock of hb hair with a little snarp knife that he oarried about hiSi 
and commanded him, by way of penance, to cut the remainder in a 
similar manner, denouncing heayy judgments againat those who negleetad 
to attend to hb injunction.* The Saxon methm of entting aad arraaging 
the hair in the fourth oentury had the effect of enlarging the appasaranai 
of the &ce and diminishing the head. At a later period il was worn 

' Lingard. 

* The Domesday Book recordi that Ltivede, a WOtsliire laidsa, wroa^t In 
the time of King Edward aurifnmmm for the King and Qeten. This was a e p esiss 
of gold work« to moch Talaed, that this tame pereoa held half a hide of laad In 
Bucks, the grant of Qodrei, the shtrilT, that she aiight teaeh Ms da«|^ter le 
flMke of/royt*. for many oentvries U was in fashioa. Tho •zqaitlto work of 
Editha has boon aotiood, and the ga ia e n ts of the Saioo hoslagoa wort a sa^jesl 
of surprise to the Nomana, as the Cooqatror's chaplain toUs as : loais U these 
specimens of neodltwork were left by Queoa Matilda ia her will to the Abbey of 
the lloljr Trinity of Caen. 

• Or««j's Worcester, p. 7. 

« Pictores of Edward the Conf^Msor and hb Qa^ee Editha, buit be seea b Dn* 
ear^l's Angto-Noman Antiqnitiea, in Stmtt's Regal and Ecclcslastkal Antiqid* 
qnitiM, and also in Caiton's Ooldea Legend. Harold's piotare ai^ also be eeen 
in both these works. Edward the Confeeeor, as appears by his seal la Speed, 
wore Tery short eropped hair, bat whiskers and beard esooedtngly long. — Peck's 
I>esi(iermta Curioea. 
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diffused upon the shoulders, and the man who seized another bv the hair 
was punishable by law. In France great value was attached to the oraa- 
nn'iit nf hair; it was even necessary to any prince to enable him to a?ceDd 
the throne, in which the Franks and t^axons differed from the aiioirnt 
Britdiis, whofte princes crop[>cd their hair like the monks. Great pairj 
were lavished on the cultivation of the hair by the French, so that if loy 
one could boast of a peculiarity in this respect, he obtained a f>uiuble 
.surname, as among the Danes Sweyn was culled Forked-beard, acd a 
whole nation was called Longobardi or Lombards.* 

The kings and nobles, when in their state dress, were habited in i 
loo>(.' coat, which reached down to their ankles, and over that a long rnbe, 
fastcni:d on both shoulders, and on the middle of the breast, with a clisp 
or buckle. The e<lges and bottoms of their coats, as well as of their 
roVx's, were (»ften trimmed with a broad gold edging, or else flowered with 
dirt'Tont colours. 

The soldiers and common people wore close cloaks reaching only to 
the knee, and a short cloak over the left shoulder, which buckled on the 
right; this cloak was often trimmed with an edging of gold. The kinj3 
and nobU's, also, in common were habited in a dress very similar to tbi*, 
onlv richer and more eloirant.'^ 

Kditha, notwithstanding her great elevation, is said to have been 
'' very humble, and at variance with no one." This " very beautiful, 
virtuous, and chaste princess was wholly exempt from the savage pnMe 
which distinguished her wlmle family,' and in a court filled with strife and 
contention bihnved v.ith mildness and benevolence to all around Ler; tO 
that, h«)wever hostile the ancient writers have shown themselves to OA- 
win and his sons, they have done justice to Editha." 

»She deserved a better fate than to be united to a man who did not ap- 
prcrjiite her virtues and who never could dissociate her from her fathtf, 
wh'»m he hati.'d, suspecting or afl\?eting to suspect him, to the last, of the 
murder of his brother, Prince Alfred. Edward was almost forced into 
hi^ uni«ni with Editha, and was perfectly aware of Godwin's ambitieas 
motivis in raising his daugliter to the throne of England. It was only 
on the condition of his promise of marriage with her, that the powerful 
Earl rot'in.d him. 

K lwar«l resembled his father in disposition, having a weak constitution 
]sy nature, and a narnnv g»nius, so that it was not difficult for those who 
had their own private ends to pnunote, to obtain an ascendency over his 
mind. As for (lodwin, he had so much power at court, that as much 
d' rrn-nee \sii< yii'ul to him as to the King himself, althougb no ral 
fri< is'l.-hip existiMl betwi«'fi th«' Earl and his nn'al master. On one pi-iat 
tin- Kir.ir was ijuife reM)lvnl, and that was to jmt off his marriage with 
Iviitlia as li<ng as pM>sible, probably with a hope of evading il altogi tber. 
l*r« r« xt after pretext was dt vi.-ed as an excu.'^e for this delay ; but at 
lrng!li. at tlie exjiiratiuu of two years, he was obliged to redeem the 
p!i lijt' he had given. 

' Tiiriu-r's Aiij;l'»-JSaxoii«i, ' »Strutt. • Liiigurd. 
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Tb« DopiUlf w«re 8ol«oiniied '' ten dajt before Caodlemat," ' a. d. 
1044, Edwtrd being then in the fortT-foarth jev of his ase, omeh older 
tban hie bode. Although the &et is nol exactlj stated, it msj be pre- 
•omed that all the pitmd Godwin funilj were present at these triomphant 
•spoosalsy inclading Githa and the many brothere of Editfaa, who are 
■ud afterwards to hare obtained favoor in the ejes of the King their 
brother-in-law, or, at least, to hare appeared to do so. 

The coronation of Kditba soon followed, another triompb to the ambi- 
tioos aspirations of Earl Godwin, whose aim was tbns eompletelj attained. 
A carious oommentarj on the dcoepttte glorj of human sncoesses is 
afforded in an aeoount of the crown worn bj Queen Editha on this and 
other state occasions : it is described in an intentorj of that part of the 
regalia now remoted from Westminster to the Tower Jewel House : — 

** Queen Editha's crowne, formerlj thought to be of massj gould, but 
upon triall found to be of siWer gilt, enriched with gametta, foule pearle, 
saphires, and some odd stones, p. os. 50), Talued at £16." 

If this socount be true, it would almost seem as if Edward had 
intended thus earl? to affront the pride of the Godwin &milj , bat it is 
more likelj that there was another crown nsed oo the occasion, and thai 
this was not the onlj one possessed bj the Queen ; or it might be, thai 
the jeweb had been changed. It is interesting to trace back to this epoch 
those different portions of the modem rmlia which are osed at the coro- 
nation of our English sorereigns : ' the Sword, the Sceptre, the Orb, the 
Ring, Ac, are all deriyed firom Anglo-Saxon cosloms, at the oeremonj of 
coronation. The investitare bj the ring was one of the most ancient 
wars of conferrinir dignitj, and the ancient Coronatioo Ring is called also 
** The Wedding King of England." The ooeen consort had also a ring 
provided for her coronation, which is of gola, with a large table rabj set 
therein, and sixteen other small rabies set round aboot the ring, of whieh 
those next to the setting are the larsest, the rest diminishing in propor> 
lion. That the sword was carried at lilhar's Coronation has been alreadj 
mentioned, and not one only, but four sereral swords, eaeh borne bj a 
separete person. There are still four swords nsed in the co ro na t ion of a 
British sorereign : 1st The Sword of Stale ; 2d. The Cnrtann, or point- 
leas Sword of Merej ; 8d. The Sword of Spiritual Justioe ; 4th. The 
Sword of Justice of the Temponditj. 

At Queen Guenever's Coronation, (bar queens bore eaeh in their hand 
a white pigeon, harinff, probablj, an allusion to the feast of Pentecost 
Whether the dore which surmounts the sceptre of the monarehs of 
Britain has the same allusion it is difficult to saj. The first House of 
French Kings alwajs bore for a staff a golden rod, being crooked at one 
end, to resemble the crosier or pastoral staff, and was the same height as 
the King who bore it The Queen-Consort of England has a Virga or 
iTorj Rod, garnished with gold, rather more than a fud long, surmounted 
by a dore enamelled white. 

8l Edward's Staff, so named from the husband of Editha, is stall car- 
ried before the English sorereigns in the coronation pr o ce s si on. It is a 

' 8axoii Chroaide. * Liagud. 
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golden sceptre or Btoff, four f««t eleven inebn* laojc, having % toot at M*l, 
about four incbes in leogtb, \iith a miitiDJ anil « cro«> nt tba lopt II a 
sbuul three quu-tcra of so iucb in ilume<«r, and tlu < 

of guld. 

From P^dward tbe Confessor's time nign, e^ery EnjjU*b « » - 

been represeoted on coins or »;iklB ns bcnring a{;l'>be la tb* left htai 
The orb or globe wns assumnl by AnguitUR, tho Itoioait Bai]wn«, mi 
friend of Cjmbeline, and implied unircnuil dotnintAti. Caiutaotioc, tiht 
fiT§l Chriatiftn Emperor, ^ded a cross to tba slobe. Tti« tt*tat of J» 
tioian is thus described : " Id hie left IiNnil ue held ■ glabr, in wbidi » 
cross wna Sied, which showed thai by faith in tbe croM, ha mi onMiK 
of the earth. For the globe denntee ibo cortb, wbiuh it of Hk« utmf 
uod the eroBB deootes faiib, beFaus« God in the floHh wma nallal kf it" 

It might have been expected that Edward'n anion witb a priocw ^ 
ses«ed of eo man; attnelioDp, nnd fuah 8tteeln«Ka of disponlMo u Gdiik^ 
nnuld bave aofl«Ded his fuelings towards the Qodwto fiuniljt, and b) i^ 
pres overoome bis resenlmeot : on the contrarj, it prared but Uw oim 
uf fresh strife with tbe Earl, and tbe botrcd ot tbe Kins bwarda Ub 
seemed transferred but tbe lucm bitturly to bin davgbtor, bnaoM It emU 
only be «b(iiTU in that v&y. Editha could never ac^bw mtbmr tkB ifc- 
tioua or conSdcDCO of her bogband, and, his tin!; uuptiala >Jtf<iiniiwi. 
tbe King, fur from evincing nny lovo for Kditbn, did not tnat btr mIm 
wife ; so that, although f^'or of tbe powerful Earl, b«r fatlMr, ikt w HJ 
Edward from dlecardine Editha from his tbronc, (be maniaga ww a mot 
matter of form : though attrihating his oonduot to as exoeat a( aaU^a^ 
tion, the titles of Saint and CunfeMor were afWrwarda MNiadad la In 
bj the monkish chnmicIurB, and the mort extnvagaDl pralM laviabad « 
the virtuous example ael by blm, ao esample wtuoh, in thoM <V^ <alU 
forth unqnalified admiratioD.' It is indeed reootded, tbat at ibt ti«t 
when Edvard was importuned by hit oonncil Ut marty, bo hioMlf difc 
closed to Editha that be bod buund hiniMlf to a life of oelihMij. mi 
should merely place her by his ude on the tbraoe : * Williaa of Tlttuci 
bury declares be never oouid discover whether, in tbi* instaiMv, Bdwwi 
acted from dislike to ber family, which he prudently dinMHiblwl frm d» 
exigency of ibo times, or from motivce of a fdOos Datare;* b«t aatluM 
geuerally attribute bis conduct rather to tho fint cause.* The aautbntd 
HvervioD he cotertained for the Barl, wiui rcpcatwlly axbfbitod ta bs 
treatment of Editha, his uoiou with bur being a daily nonrriu itii^ 
showing the fear aod forced submission under trbiob ba writhed. Tte 
gentle Queen resigned hei^lf nitiioul a murmur to bar bwbaiiil't iS- 
treatment; and wheo ahe found all her cDdoavours to win th« aSnniiaBt 
of Edward proved fruitless, she turned her thoughta ti]|«ly lo nliir''a, 
and consoled herself by performing sola of devotion. Kmua, tnilwd, g* 
so far as to eay that Editha was perfectly agreiMiblu to King Edward, bat 
that her feelings being the same as bis own, they muiuslly agraod tu lin 
on these distant terms, E'iward was popular with the wduId natinv, and 
be is represented by his friends, tbe monks, u powwfsod <4 aoeh gnal 
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patience, thai be eoold scarcelj erer be put lo a paaaioo.' He was, be- 
•ides, the *' fotber of tbe poor, and protector of the weak, more willinir 
to give tban to receite, and better pleated to pardon tban to pnniab. 
Tbe Queen ii said also to have diftingniabed beraelf by ber generoiitj. 

In one point, certainly, Edward and bin Qoeeo were agrrad, tbe patp 
ronage of tbe cborcb and ita bolj prelatea. Leo&tan, Abbot of St. 
Aiban'd, is spoken of as tbe friend, confessor, and connaellor of botb 
Edward and Kditba :' to tbe former be filled tbe office of ebaplain, and 
between tbis prelate and Queen Exiitba was a strict friendabip.* 

An old register of tbe Cburcb of Worcester testifies bow '' Agelwin 
Dean of Worcester, and bis brotber Ordric, gave tbree lassata of land in 
Cundicotan to tbe monks tbere, wbicb grant ia ooofirmed bj Edward,* 
and tbcn Queen Editba."' 

One of tbe earliest undertakings of King Edward after his narriage, 
was tbe foundation of tbat noble stmetare, tbe Abbey of Westminater. 
While yet an exile in Ncyinandy, tbe son of Etbelred bad TOwed, ia 
case of bis obtaining the crown of bia aDceatora, tbat be would ondor- 
take a pilgrimage to Rome ; and now tbat be was firmly seated oo tbe 
throne, be did not forget this vow. It bad been a sabject of neditatioQ 
until tbe year 1043, when be summoned bis nobles and clergy, and hi- 
formcd them of bis intentions. It was suggested tbat to go to Rome in 
person, would be dangerous botb to himself and to bia kingdom, but tbat 
ambassiadors should be sent to the Pope to obtain a dispenaatioo. Tbia 
advice was adopted by Edward, and tbe dbpeoaalion granted, on condi- 
tion tbat the money intended to be spent on tbe journey should be given 
to tbe poor, and tbat the King should either erect a new monastery, or 
repair some old one to the honour of St Peter. On ibis King Edward 
caused his whole estates and posseasiona to be dedmated, and appropriated 
to tbe pulling down the ruined Saxon Church which King Sigcberl bad 
built, and erecting in tbe same pUce a stately fiibric, ina^ad of tbe 
money being expended, as be bad purposed, in a ptlgrimsM to Roma. 

The earliest charter to tbe monastery is dated A. D. 1^5, and ai^ned 
first by the King, then by bis mother •' Alfgitba," and thirdly by Editba, 
his Queen. It would, therefore, seem tbat both bdiet were preaeni at ' 
tbe donation of tbe charter, and that the proud Norman widow of Ethel- 
red and Canute took precedence in tbia instance, aa perbana in others, of 
ber gentle daughter-in-law, the child of her old rival, Qodwin. 

Edward likewise founded tbat Church of St Margaret, which now 
atands without the Abbey. Tbe old church of St Marnret standing in 
the way of the cloisters which were to be erected for the Abbev of St 
PetcT, tbe King caused it to be pulled down, and tbe present building 
erected."* 

Tbe erection of tbe Church of St P^ter was oartainly tbe mat event 
of Edward's reign : it occupied a moe of twenty yeara, and waa onl^ 
fioiftbed at tbe doae of his career. While the Kiug waa occupied in di< 
recting tbe new building at Westminater, an object aealonaly ssoooded 

• lialUm. ' Dngdala. ' Weaver. 

« lisgmH. • Carter and Degdalt, Seldsn. * Dart's W 
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by liis amiable consort, E<litha began and completed an Abbey of >t-r.e 
at Wilton, in lieu (»f the wo«>d(»n one in which she had been e«ln':i: :: 
most of the early Saxon buildings being constructed of wood ; ' tli- rjr- 
cunistanco marks the Queen's attachment to the fipot in which her <.ir..t.: 
ye:ir«, probably the happiest portion of her life, had been passcii.* 

Edirha a]>pears to have had considenible property in England f-rb^r 
own private use, so that she was able to indulge her wishes in re>jtKt :■:■ 
pious dt)nations and charities. 

Her estates were very numerous, .ind situated in almost every c-untj 
in England. In Somersetshire alone, she held Milvert<'»n, Twiv. r- '^. 
(Vewkerne, Luekham, Bruiton, and Chewton Mendip, in:inf«rs wLvr. 
yielded an annual sum of 100/.' MartcK'k likewise, also in the *ir.* 
county, and Camel-Queens, so named from being vested in the »pievn* -f 
this realm. This place, at the Norman Survey, yielded 23/. of whiw 
money. Kivenhall, in Essex, also formed part of Hditha's estar*>: *o 
also was IJuth (called Bade in Domesday Book). Wycombe, in Buck*, 
which was worth V2l. per annum, belonged to Editha; and Buthric hyii 
that manor, as her tenant,^ during Edward's reign. 

Notwithstanding she was the possesi«or of all those rich terri*j»rie«, 
Editha, on one occasi(m, manifests something of the acquisitive "pirit 
of the Godwin race in laying claim to the town of Fisherton, whieh Le«? 
frina, "a Ijondon Lady,'* had bequeathed by her will to the Ahl'fV '^f 
IVterborough. Editha disputed this donation, and laid claim ti/ihe 
village in question, which she pretended Lcofrina had decreed lo her. 
A contest ensued, which terminated in the Abbey paying forty mark* of 
pild to the Queen, an<l forty marks more in the ornaments of the ch-irch.' 
Jieofrina was on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, at the time of her dt-atb. 
ah.uit A. T). lOGO. She is noticed by Stowe among his ** Worth v Aoi# :f 
WouK'n."'' 

'* The royal duty or revenue, known by the name of Queen Gol I, ari 
which belongs to every queen of England during her marriage lu ibe 
king, was first paid to Queen Editha. This money is due and pavaMe 
hy per^^ons in this kingdom and Ireland, on divers grants of the kin**, bj 
\v:iy of line or oblation, &c., and is one full tenth part above the cutire 
lino on pardons, contnicts, or agreements, which becomes a real detl to 
tlie <|ueen, by the name of AlRl'M RK(HN.rF:, upon the party's bare a-Toe- 
nn*nt with the king for his fine, and recording the same."' 

' Wilton nunnery was first hiiilt by St. Alburj;. tfistcr of Egbert, for an ab*''rti 
anl twt'he nuns ; the nnnibor of the hitter was increaj^ed by Alfred the llreat iv 

twiMitv-aix. 

« 

- I)^^m^'■^.l:iv Uouk, Itiitton and Hravlcv, (.\illinyon. 

' r!nn<l«'n rrlatos this cm tlu' authority of Mr. Douce in his accoutit of W.ltoO. 
Th.it :nith<»r s:iy> hv l\»uni| it in a LitV nf Kdwuni the (^onfessor. — Dugd^ile. 
' L:i?ii:K'y's Hi«'tt)ry and .Vntiipiities of Dcsborough. 

• Stnwe's London. • Ency. Brii. 

* SvliU'M. who namf"* the duty called " .Viirura Rojrinie/* mentioning; the f.-!''^w- 
inj: |«riviU'^i.'s uttarhed to the i|ueonly dignities in Knglnnd : — •* I)iver»< pr«»r««ptl:Trt 
also arv alhiwrJ in t»ur laws to the (Jut'on-wife, lis t)u»sc of luuking jrifis »:r con- 
tracts, or suing without the King, and receiving by gift from her hiubaud (wbich 
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For some tifii« after the marrimge of Edward, peaee wac preaenrad 
between him and Earl Gkidwin, whoae fiiinily were admiUed to finniliar 
eommunioQ with him and the Qaeen. During thia tDterral, an incident 
occurred considered ao worthy of note at the time aa to be recorded in 
imperishable stone. It is represented in the eighth compartment of the 
screen of King Edward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbej,' and pre- 
sents to the eye. as well as to the mind, a picture of nuuiiiers very rerosrk- 
able. Tosti and Harold, the sons of Godwin, had a quarrel at the King's 
table ; and, in the sculpture, '* the contending brothers are shown in the 
foreground of the design, whilst Earl Godwin and the King and Queen 
are oo the opposite side of a table, on which is a covered cup, with several 
articles of food." The quarrel between the sons of Godwin, who were yet 
boys, arose in consequence of the envious jealousy of Tosti at the King's 
drinking to Harold, his younger brother, in preference to himself. 
Harold, by superior strength, after Tosti had caught him by the hair and 
palled him violently to the ground, recovered his foet, *' and layed mightie 
tlowes upon his brother, so that the King himself waa &yne to pat his 
hand and to separate them." ' He then foretold the calamities whieh 
would befall the roilm through the contention of the brothers, when 
arrived at manhood, and intimated their untimely and respective fataa. 
The outline of thia relation is corroborated by different historians. The 
de»igns for the singular aculpturea upon the acreen in Westminster Abbej 
have been chiefly deduced from Ailred's account of the Life and Miracles 
of King Edward, which was written in the time of Henry II., and pre- 
sented to that monarch by Abbot Lnjrrance, on the very <ky, A. D. 1168, 
when, in honour of his recent canonisation, the Coofeaaor*a remains wars 
ramorcd into a new shrine." 

One of the remarkable and interestins records Uli of Queen Editha is 
that which ooncems the Installation of Leofric, as first Bishop of Eieter. 
King Edward removed the Bishop's See from St Oermanna, at Creditoo, 
to Kieter ; and Editha, with her haaband, aaaisted to iostal LeofriSi 
already Lord Chancellor of England and a member of the King^s Privj 

BO other /nnsM eotertt mjiy do), haTing her oonrts and ofioers, as if ska were a 
aol« person ; that if the King or she be ptaintiff, the sunmons in the p r o c ess need 
not hsTe the solennity of fifteen days, which is eitended also to their ehildrsa, 
brothers, sisters, and d stM parema, as Braeton saj«, and suek like. It is also trsa- 
son to plot against her life." — 8eldeD*s Titles of HoDour. 

The dutj was suspended during the reign of Edward VI., Mary and RUiabetli, 
there being no Queen-coosort for listy jrears : it waa elaimed by the Qaeeas of 
James the First and Cliarlea the First.-^ir U. Ellis's latrodoction to Uoaiss da y 
Book. 

* Lambard*t Topographical Dietiooary, article ** Wjaaore.** That lbs Qneea 
wan prevent when Harold and Tosti quarrelled i« confirmed by Caztoa. Holias- 
hed %%yn it happened at Windsor the last year of Edward's reign. A MS. written 
in the time of Edward the Firtt, and illuminated with great care, represents thia 
Camous quarrel, and has been copied in Strutt's Regal uid Eeelesiastieal Aatiqai- 
ties, where maybe seen the picture of Queen Editba. Snorro tells as that Harold, 
Godwin's jroungest son, ** was brought up al Edward's eourt, and waa his foster- 
son. The King loeed hia verj mucb, and kept hia as his own son, for Im ' 
no son." 

' Neale's WsstadnsCer Abbey. 



Coancil, tu the first abbot nf tbat cUareti. Tbe inatalUlloi Uik f^* 
the 2Tib of >Uy, a. n. 1040, tn the niilli jtAt o( ilw mgp «t Umai, 
As au iuatance of the gnul f&voiu auJ hoDour whioh tlia bMiofi nwnd 
fivm bolii the King a^ Qut^en at Lis iDiulmoni, w« owjqwMa tbtmdi 
of King Kdwanl's CLarter, vii. : " I, Kins Rilwnrd, taking Bbbaf LmAk 
by tbe rigbt band, and Udith, m? Qacoo, OT the left, do taatall hia Iti 
&nl and must famous Binhop of i^Kotcr, witli » ^ruit dam td *lifl»diMi 
of blessings to a.\l each nj vboald furlbi'r and iDcraua the aanie; lrat«A 
afuurful and execrable cunM uikiq nil aucb as ^uuld dimiubti vtito 
aQylhing from it;" and within ibe cbnir, adjoining tbo lii|;li alttr,a» 
nitmuueot, tairly arebed, and nndcT the Kiino arck ara iklwi ante vilk 
sidu pillan of brass, en>ct«d in niftmirj of thv wud King KdwMd, BMi 
biH Qoeeo, and Leofric, thu firiC lJi>>b»p of Bxctor ; iKa niddia of ibfll 
being (he seut of tbe auid liiitbop, aittiug to bia pantifioals Iwta 
King and the Queen.' 

The year 1051' whs aignulized by odo of tbe ni«s4 droadlial 
AVer known in Eaelaud. A ijuarter of wh«itt rniic to riktjr puaaici, a mm 
equal to fiftooti ehiUings of onr prp sent tnoopjr ; oonwfinrntljr it «a* m d^ 
if it sow cost 7^. 10s., and fiir cxcc«dnl that ^rcat dearth in ibi> r*ip <!' 
Quocn £liziib«tb, when a ifuarter of wbcat was sold far 4/.' Tbii 
wers perishing for waut, and it wua iba sijcht of tbn uiUerjr of iIm _ 
OB this nocBsioa that led tbe King lu ri'peul the hisvjr and odiau* 
colled tha Danegeit.* Tbe miiid of Kdnvrd waa fint aUnctwl bi tti 
ciruun stance bj bis Que«u Ediiba; who, one da;, anumpuiieil b; k* 
brolbor Huro id, COD dueled him intij Ibe royal trewor;, wbete Uw «i^ 
amount of tbia collected tax had bmn dppoiiitod. Rdwwd ma ' ' ' 
by tbe [light of this Inrgo sum al such a moment of naimMi 
that he immediately ordend the money to be rwktred Ui tta (amtrt 
and no more to be nioed uu suub an uRveuinenl. Few iacidMKa 
life of Ediiba sbow her oburaottir iu » lawe humaue and awijaUo %lll 
tbuu tbis iaslauee of blessed pity. 

In tbe year prcTioas U the famiae, bd open rupntv took pkoa 
Earl Godwin and the King, on tbe Mwuion nf Euataoo, Ifsri vf Bovtq^H^ 
the httsband of Ooda, King Edward's xiKtor, baring landn] at t>oTnr, ui 
unjustly and tyrannously treating the iubabitauta— ^urein^ tbrm to pro* 
'vide dwoUiuga for himself and his men — a fray witlt tbo towtuma 
ensuing, iu wbieh msDy were biLed. The fomignors, iMiDg (weraaMB hf 
the people of the country afker a loss of eigbij ni«i, fln) t 
to the King, oouiplaining of tbeir wrongs. Earl Godwin, m 
part of the English, but could not Donvince King Edwatil, intifiwMri % 
large army and maruhcd into (lloucesleribire, tbreatuninc to tnakx «w 
on hia sovereign unless Eust.ioe and all his men netv ddmrW ioM U( 



■ IJugdule, Viewtr, Inaokc's ADtii|Ditim nf Eielcr, SpMit. 

* A anaw-itom fell Ihut jear. in JaniuLry, <a dttjt that tl «m w»»< th» pMM 

to thi DilddU' or Msrob. cauiiug CBttls anrl rouls la alnmili-— ' ^ —' 

(be nait yat was reuukabl* for an carthqaalie. aiul IJghtali 
tlig onmBslds aiiil proUucgd a daartfa. — Ilov*l, M«<1. "' ' ' ~ 

* UuiiiH. ■ HoTolcn and lngiil)>baB, 
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I. The Ring rcfuftcJ, ami commandod Godwin to repair to ecmrt 
lOCouDt for his conduct. The myal onlcr not being obeyed, l-Mward, 
nicnre of bis ctmrt, baninhcd <iodwin tod bin fiyo sons from KngUnd. 
rdingly, tbe ¥]slt\ and bin wift*, tbeir twin Tosti and his wife Jiadith, 
bter of Baldwin Karl of Flaiidvrrt, with Swejn and Gurth, also sont 
odwin, took shipping, with immense treasures, and went to Fbmderii 
irl Baldwin. Harold and Ijcofwin went to Bristol, and crossed the 
ito Ireland : there tbcytiNtk refuse with King Donough, who is said 
Te e^pouiHrd Driclla, tbeir siHtt^r. The Irijtb Kinff received his Knglish 
ives with niucb boriDur, and tbey remained in Ireland all that win- 
*'oa tbe King's security.'' The following year, Donough aasisted 

with a (wjuadron of nine ships, or, as some saj, a considerable body 
nd foreew, with which tboy made a successful landing in Britain.' 
)onough, it is related that he either intnxluccd first into Ireland, or 
iragcd, the custnm of celebrating gamcH nr athletic sports on the 
ath-day ; tbe cu*.'ttu!i, or gloves used by tbe pugilists, bring distri- 
i, as it is said, in the King's own nian!«ii>n,' perhaps, by the hand of 
air Driella. This was plainly done in honour of the day, and not a 
rration of its duties ; for. another author tells us that this king waa 
npulous f>)>serTer of the ^^abbath, and f »rbade any one to carry bur- 
, or bohl hunting-matches or fairs on that day. Some have thought 
the marriage of Driella, an<l flight of many Knglish nobles to Ire- 

in cons4f}uence nf William the ronqueror's tyranny, where the 
n protection, through her influence, was to be found, occasioned an 
OTcd knowledge of architecture in that country.* 
le King had not only bani.>»hed Godwin and bis sons, but caused their 
» to be confi>cated. TbcM; were enormous,* and spread over nume* 
countie.H. 

I might have been expected, tbe disgrace of her family involred also 
of Kditha ; but it wa^t neeensary to have some form of accnsatioo 
ist her, which was not long wanting to her enemies. The osoal pre* 
I of infidelity to the King, a common resource against a defenceleaa 
in, wa.s set up, the accui^er chosen being llobert. Archbishop of Cao- 
_ . ' of Jn " 



iry. This man was a native of Normandy and monk 
had U'cn known to King Kdward during bis exile abroad, and whom 
id invite<i to Kngland. After bis arrival he was made Bishop of 
loo, and subsequently Archbi.«(b<>p of Canterbury.* Of this prelato 
1 remark:^, *' 1 am fully fientuaded that the accusation with whiek 
iia was charged by UohtTt, tbe Archbishop, waa more upon envy to 
itber than truth of so foul a fact in her whose virtues were to manj 
10 memorable, by report of authors that were eye>witnesiet." The 
^ would be unworthy of notice but for the consequences to tho 
rent Queen, who on her death-bed, as well as at the time, protested 
it was entirely false ; her whole course of life was sufficient to prove 
even if the motives of Kdward had not been as transparent as they 

oor«, O'llalloran. • Ibid. 

roM'i ADti<|uities. * Roger of Wendovtr. 

Uliam •>f Malmesbory. 
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WBIT. nig vongeanco against Kurl -Godwin, «botlM>r merited nr SM, — 
and ID this iniit.'iiiee it nag ill-dirvctod, — could not be ciJtD|ilc(e aiiliiwi 
hilt diughlcr sharing liis ))DnightDcnt 

InfaiDoua aud ut)ju»t aa this occuiiitiun of Uio ArvIibUicip mi, Uilh 
VDn treated uioat rigorously by tlie King ber btuband, who orit ralj cfr 
pelltd her from bis coarl, bul subjected ber to ewry pniwible dwfMi 
- All licr gooda were ukeo from her, aud, Btriplwd of b«r Uoda, fniwlut 
and nioDcj, in wiiicb she sbared ibo faUi M ih$ wbole Oudwin &aah, 
Ediiba was comicittcd a prifoner to the Mooavterj of Wbmnti, » 
Hampsbire. The sister of King Edward prated owr tbU ablA^ 
meDlj^nd that abbe&a traa appnioted to keep her pr'uuioex " tctj tttMjf 
one Eolilary female alooe of all her train beiGg peniilited to Utond <m A* 
deposed Queen. The King's Nonuan favoiiritea indulipd ta tmAal 
jeera at ber expense, remBrkiog, " that it nms not 6t that at tbt te* 
when her famil; «ere suffering bauiahnicnt, *be brryrif abnuld alm«B 
down." So many contradictions oconr in curly kUlPtjr, tbal, aldim|fc 
some iTiitorB have recorded the ecvere treatment ezpcmncod hy BdUt% 
a contemporary historian affirms that on this distrPMing oaaaiiiii ike pM 
QueoD was conducted with royal pomp to Whi-rwoll. ajMt iaTanmri iWt 
ber confinement there was only a m««guro of toDipomrjr pcvcavtiim, ' At 
the author of this statement dedicated hi* work, wbtch wu itie Ufa rf 
K)Dg Edward, to Queen Editbo, it deeorvca to have anino WcigbL 7k* 
droumstanee would abow Edward's own ouovietjoa of tbo (JiMvn'a iM» 
wnoo, and bow little the merited harsb treatmeat Tbera i* a clear 
proof also in his abandoning bimself tu iho rols of ArGbbijibfl)i IU«t 
at this epoch, as he had furmally resigacd Linisf If to th«t of (iodwii, lt«l 
he required the direction of some niasUr-uyad, and wu "»tc er >ij bjtMh 
pilot aecordiug as the ruddier of bis desdny wn* luTDDtl." Codtv lif 
influence of the Arch bin hup'n fiiction, it aeornvd by tbit aaddm itraka ob 
the fortune of Editba, that Edward's intvniiun really wm pa*er 411 



to reijeive back his wife, aud that, although till i 



' bo bad 



fair terras with the dau^'htor of fain eneuiy^ halvd bnoac, k« had mtlat 
from her at the very first nkomtint thai he could do n witti wmy M 
himself.' 

Editba's acousntion and punii'bmfint were aimilor to tboM of Qbmi 
Emma, who received at the bands uf her ana nn boUtrr traolBMnl tbaa 
his wife, and the game couveut reoeived butb. now«Tcr gmiflfd Qwi 
Emma might have been U have seen ibo ruiQ of tbn man wbn bad alur 
nalely been ber bitterest enemy and her ally, nbe ooutd aearDriy Mf 
Bynipathining with her innocent daughter- in -law, the vieiim nf Uui oouity I 
of the same Robert, Archbiiihop of Oant^rbury, whu hbd been iiutr» 1 
mental in ber own dcgrudatiun, signal as tbo victM'; aba ubtUMd one 
him had been. 

Edilha bore her wrongs mure wvolcly, aud made do sppoal to tli« Sarj ' 
ordeal which Queen Emma had paased tbroufcb ; perbapa, awan nf k*T . 
r_.L__>. _ ^1 ^^^f^ 2qJ (Jiq i^yg borne lo bimliy Ibe Kagltab, a* well at { 
d uf the Norman favourites, she lookpd forwani lo hu irtan I 



their h 



■ Quoted b; Stove, p. 96, and alluded to by Pr. Ijagard. 
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an<l hrr own rcfttontion ; and tbeM hopes supported ner through • whole 
}'rar, in ppito of ihc natumi team which she shed during the fbrfed 
n'triMt to whi<'h hrr husliaud's weakness and cruelty had condemned her. 

]{ut thoujrh (fixlwin, tak<*n unaware!*, had submitted for a time to the 
furro of circum^tancoH, it waA not to be oxpoctcd that so powerful • leader, 
and one st) popular in the country, would be content to abandon his \nyih 
sc*<<^ion!4 and hi^ Kway to the Nonnin fivooriti^s of the irresolute and 
prirst-governtHl Kdward. The struggle was soon renewed, and this time 
conducted with so much skill and vigour that, after a series of defeats and 
ni<jrtifioation9, Kdward was obliscd to succumb. The strong feelinff of 
ihii nutiiin was in favour of KarlOodwin, whose disgrace was felt to nave 
tiki-n place in conseijuonce of hb having defended the richts of the 
ptM)plt> againMt the oppression of the insolent Normans, and the King 
ftiund him.«elf unable to stand against the pressure. The Anglo- I>aniiih 
yoke had, by thin time, become lii^ht to the Knglish. Canute had been 
ailmirrd and e>t4>cmed ; but the foreign notions of K«Jward, which con- 
dounii'd everything English, habiU, cuntoms, and language, had dit^giisted 
the |»tM)plr with hi8 court. The ill-treatment of Editha, the daughter of 
thtir |M>pular chief, rankled in their minds ; so far from molesting him, 
thoy dtrUnrd for Godwin, from every part of the coast along which his 
flict p»u«etl to wfk for supplies, and when tbej found that a powerful 
flcot from Ireland, under the conduct of one of his sons, had reinforced 
bin army, the whole countrv rushed to his side. The Welsh, glad of an 
(>i|H>rtunity to revenge old feuds, joined with the strongest party, and 
Kij^'laud wa;! once more in the control of Godwin. 

Then commenced a headlong flight on the other side; ''there wan 
mounting in hothaiite'* — the Norman favourites, seiied with panic, rushed 
fir their lives to their ships, got on board at any sacriBoe, and left the 
King nn<l hi.H capital to the snccesitful Karl. Kdward waa forced to appear 
content after having sv>od stiffly out as long as it waa poasible; and the 
end of uU this confusion, bloodi«hed, and devastation, was Godwin's 
entire n^storation t4i all his honours and poaseiaions, the expulsion of 
](oU'rt the Archbishf^p, and all the Normans in power, and the return, 
with suitable |M)mp and circumstance, of the disgraced Queen Editha.' 

All now wemeU prosperous with the family of Godwin, and Edicha*s 
heart w».<( relieved of the burthen of sorrow which had latelv nearly crushed 
her. Nutliing wa.s now to be heard but rejoicing; and festivahi, both 
courtly and reiip«ius, 611ed up the time of the triumphant party. It was at 
one <if thcM', which bxik plaee at Kai«ter, at Winchester, that while sitting 
at ublc with the King, the Queen and all the court, in the midst of con- 
viviality.' ]*^rl Godwin was suddenly sciied with a fit of apopleiy and 
fill •jwei-hlcHs to the ground. He was borne from the chamber by his 
s<>n^ T •''tig and Harold, and after a few days' extreme tgony, expired. 

Hy Nnrman writers, whose enmity to hb bouse of course induced mis- 
repri'M>ntation, and who delight in striking scenes, the st^iry of Karl (tod- 
win'ft death has been differently related. According to them one of the 
ri^al cupbearer!*, when presenting wine, happened to stumble with one 

' HaxoD ChroDiclf, William of Malmetbonr, &e. * 9aioa Okronidt. 
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foot and saved himself from fulling \^ith the aid of the other, on vbicb 
Godwin exclaimed : "Thus brother helps brother.*' Edward, from uhc« 
mind no asseverations) public or private, could efface the impre!>»ion of 
Godwin's guilt, looked sternly at him and iiaid : '* Yes — and had Alfred 
lived, so might he have helped mc." Godwin, indigoant at the imputeii 
charge, replied : " I know that you still suspect me of your hrotbtr's 
murder, but may God, who is true and just, not permit this mor«<:l of 
broad to enter my throat without choking me if he suffered death or 
injury from mc or by my counsel." 

Having said this, the King blessed the bread, hut the instant the Earl 
put it in his mouth, it choked him.' "Thus," adds the chronicler, *-d;d 
Providence expose and punish the traitor and murderer.'' 

If such a scene really took place, no doubt the passion of Gotlwin < n 
finding that, under whatever circumstances they met, Edward persisted! in 
casting the same crime in his teeth, was the cause of the apoplexy which 
seized him on the instant. Such events have been frequent when persons 
are violently excited, particularly after being heated at an entertaiumeDt 
in times when conviviality was carried to excess. 

Godwin was so little a friend to the Church, and Edward was so com- 
pletely the tool of Churchmen, that it naturally follows that the fonncr 
should suffer in the report of those historians who look upon Edward as 
a saint. The death of the Karl happened at an unfortunate juncture, and 
great was the lamentation throughout England for the great *' Child of 
Sussex," as he was called.' 

Probably, if Edward had dared to do so, the family of the man he 
detested would again have suffered from his violence ; but the times were 
altered, and all he could do was now to secure himself and endeavour to 
settle the succession on those nearest him in blood. lie sent, therefore, 
to the Emperor, Henry III., at Cologne, requesting that the son of 
Edmund Ironside, whom he protected, and who had married bis niece, 
luight come over to him in England. After some delay, the Prince ac* 
cordingly arrived with his wife Agatha and his children, Edgar Atheling, 
^Margareta, and Christina, but he died almost directly after, suddenly, in 
London. 

Meantime, Harold, the son of Godwin, was fighting against the usurper 
Macbeth, of famous memory, in the North, and succeeded to the Earl- 
(luin of Siward of Northumberland, in whose cause he had drawn the 

' Saxon Cliroiucle, lOoo, 15th April. 

^ The famous* Go<lwin, or Goo«iwin. Sands, formerly part of the EarVs domain. 
off the coast of Kent, lie between the North ami ^^onth Foreland ; and, as thev 
run parallel with the coast for three lenjiues tof^ethcr, at about two leagues aihi 
a lialf distant from it. they add to the security of that Bpucious road, the Downs: 
fur, while the lami shelters ships with the wind from south-west to north-we<t 
only, tliesc sands break all the forco of the sea. wlion the wind in at east-south-east. 
The mo^it dan<rerous wind, when blowing hard off the Downs, is the south-south- 
west. — Ency. Brit. 

The lands were pivcn to the Monastery of {?L Augustine at Canterbury, and 
the .\bbot, neglecting to keep in repair the wall that defended them from the sea, 
the whole tract was drowned in the year 1100, leuviug these sauds so great, yet 
so fatal a safeguard to the coast. 
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•word. A long lericfl of conteDtions occupied him till after tnuKpillitT 
was temporarilj restored, he set out for Normandj on the cr r apd wkieo 
threw him into the intimacy of Duke William, so fraught wilk oooie- 
quenoes to himself and EngUnd. 

Whether aoy change came o?er the spirit of Queen Edithsi after the 
calamity of loaing her father, and whether she oonceiyed it neccssarj to 
exercise a rigour and vigilance which appeared hitherto foreign to her 
nature,' it is difficult to determine ; hut she has heen accused c/ahandon- 
ing her accustomed mildness, and acting with cruelty ahout thb time. 
Most probably the acts of which sheb accused should rather be attributed 
to her brothers, Tosti or Harold, who then swayed Northumberland. It 
appears that certain retainers of a Northumbrian chief were murdered in 
the court of Edward, and " the Queen's orders" are cited as giving tano* 
lion to the fact. ** Even this fair rose was stained with blood^" ' says an 
annalist ; but it does not follow that she is guilty of more than severity* 
dicuted by the representations of her brothers. The alleged treachery 
of Tostig has not been confuted, and this aet was, doubUeaa, bot a feature 
of the tragedy in which he performed. 

Tosti having allured some Northumbrian nobles to his own chamber, 
in bis palace at York, under pretence of concluding a peace, had caused 
them to be assassinated. Thetic atrocities, and the imposition of a severe 
tax, caused the Northumbrians to arm against the Government Tostig 
was surprised at York, and escape<l by flight : his treasures and armory 
wore pillsged, and two hundred I^anish and English guards, with their 
leaden, Amund and llavensworth, being made prisoners, were led out of 
the city and mauacred in cold blood on the north bank of the Quae. 
Morcar and Edwin were placed by the insurgents at their head; thej 
were met by Ilsn^ld, who, having inquired into their deaanda, obtained 
the King's assent to them. These were to confirm the laws of Canate, 
and sppoint Morcar Earl of NorthumberUnd. Toslig, diiiariified al this 
peace, repaired to Bruges, the usual asylum of his fiunily.' 

The establishment of chaplains in the royal household is of very ancient 
date, and even in the Pagan tiroes we find priests attendant on (heir regnl 
patrons. Ediths and her brother Harnld had their chaplaina. Walther, 
afterwards Hi]*hop of Hereford, filled this office with the Queen ; be wae 
appointed to that see, and an in»trument issued for the temporalitice of 
Hereford in the year 10r)U, having previously been consecrated at Rome, 
ingctber with A Id red, Archbishop of York, and Oiea, Bishop of WelUi 
the King s chaplain (^April 4th, 1059). 

(f i!(a was, as well as Walther, a native of Lorraine, and b said to hare 
been treated with the utmtwt consideration by Queen Editha. It appears 
thst, when Harold, Earl of Wesscx, was banished by Edward, the King 
bestowed his pofk«e9!(ions on the Church of Wells. Harold afterwardf 
made a j*initical des^ceut in those parts, and having raised contribatiooi 
among his former tenants, dci«poiled the chnreh of its omaaente, drove 
awsy the canons, invaded their possessions, and converted them to hie 



• Rapio. • Turner, lloUnsbtd. • BeliMked, liBfatd, W 
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u»e.' In vaio hod Gisa, wlio, nti entering into hia ohv dJoc„_ 
the cburuti estates ia a Bad conditioti, cxpoKtuUtcd with lib raplmtia i 
OD liiis oulraKt^ouB uMgc, bat tbe ware genvrous t,ad coniidtrmte Bifida, 
beatuwed oa Gisa tbe manora of Mark and Mudglejt u in pari nniiijii im 
liuu fur tbe injuriea bis biebopric hiid HUBlBine^ Uirougli b0 InHlur'i 
depredatioDA. Harold,' do being rcstt>ri>d to favour, proe u rt d GiM't !••• 
i^hiiirnt, and still kter, when on the tbrnne, he remiBi«d t^ «Miwrf 
vhich he bad formcrljr been deprived. Tbnt William iba Condon* 
recalled tiisa from exile, and with eome trivial esoeptioM, ttatond la At 
CUuruh of Wella all Harold's estaUa, waa one of the muij |»ooA lie |^ 
of his respect for Queen Edilba, that prelate's generous onaetKinm. 

Of the King's Charaberlnin, or Tbane of tbe Bower, " Bar-Tbeji>," a 
incident is on record, which giien a Iroit of Kdwud'a chumctrr, auvt 
simple than just, and more good-nBtnrcd tban pradoot; this officer m 
tite uppointcd Keeper of tbe King's pune, and oore the oatne of Hnc^ 
line. ■■ It chanced that Edtrard was lying in bed, and, u it apMui, a 
the daytime, nheu the chamberlain canae iu and buined liimclf aboal tki 
cbcHi nbich held the King's money, either patting (roiueirbat in, iir tatoH 
aoniewbat out; and then he quitted the ronm, furgelliitg to tod lh« 
cbi^st. The King saw him, and so did the- little Kullion-^y, who, fnltf 
persuaded that the Confessor was sslerp, crept SHfilj to tbe tcmptiM 
hoard, and filling bis bosom with tbe guld, he toftly sio4o tiinj. TIm 
King saw him, but said naught. Having mteiy dcpo«itrd hia uqnHiiua, 
he ventured a second time into the King's ebanilMir, made a n^nd afr 
tempt, and was ecjuullj sucocssful. The King saw him, hot Biid MtnchL 
A third time he approached tbe hoard, and then Kdwwtl, aJmrmsd, Ml 
for the safety of (be money, but for tbe safely of Iha ibler, oictaivtJ^ 
'Have a cure, boy, and be off with what tbou hast; for tf Hugotinc farfi 
thee out, not a penny will be leave theo!"' 

Tbe lord ehamberlain still displays tlie " key," u tlia luhea ot (ht 

In I0G2, Edilha assisted at the dedieatiou of WaltlwBi Abbey. Tit 
estate of Watibam, which had devolved on tbe ctowd, bad brntn MUnnd 
by Kdward the Confessor on bis bn>therin-Uw Uarold, with a coMiiitf- 
able grant of land. Harold rebuilt or enlarged the iDoo>»teT]rt ivr tin 
purpose of keeping a holy cross, said to have Wen miriouloualy hmo^t 
thither, and richly endowed it as a ooUcgc for a dnu and «l«Ttta wnnr 
black oauuus. In King Edward's Charier uf Cuufirmaliao, dated IOCS, 
it is stated that Harold liaviu^ fuuuded a uionaiil«ry to the haly faith, lU 
King caused it to be bouounibly di^ioalod aocordiiig lo ibe doe fiw aoj 
ordtr of a holy chutoh of God. " in the reniemhranne,'' ao it is ciprraaod, 
" of me and my wife, named Editlia," for lh« fnuodcr hiiusidf, bla &t&tf 
and mother, and for all related to him in eonsangDinily, wbittker livisf 

' CoIliDfon's 6umerB«t(hlre, 

* Leofgar, chaplain it Darold, prvacdsd ValUiFT in Ih* *t* of Ilarahnt, ead 
had Beared; bMome a biabop wben li« (uncok bis ehriiim ud md, ktrnt/l ' 
weafioiis, aud link to Ms Bpsar awl svnril. and ito goini; ta the tM ■ 
Oriffitti, (he Welsh King, uta slain, togelber with man; aTUa {nicila. 
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or dead ; and Hirold bei t owcd ieftot e en loidifcipi on tbk foudilMNi/ 
all which King Edward, Co redoem his own and his pradecener'itiiMy 
eonfimed to the Abhej, free of all salt and aenrioe, aod with soipb 
priTilegeSi which he signed and sealed with the hicAj oross lilnislf, 
together with his Qoeen Editha, and fiftj-siz <tf his mat men. An 
imoienfle nnmber of rich and precioos gifts were also be stow ed bj tho 
noble foander on the Abbej.' In the Kojal Charter appear the names 
of Htigandy Archbishop of 0over| and Hamd, to which are added those 
of the King and Queen.' 

The leisare of King Edward was divided be twe e n prajer and the 
ehase ; the latter alwap a (aTonrite pastime with oar Saxon monarehs. 
At Hrilly in BackiDghamshirey was a palaee to which King Edward 
would frcqnentlj resort that he might hare the pleasnrs ni hunting in 
Bemwood Forest At that time the forest was mneh infimted bj a wild 
boar, which at length was fortnnatelj shun bj a huntsman of ths name 
of Nigel. This person the King rewarded for his serfiee by a grant of 
some lands, which he was to hold bj a horn, a mode c^ liferj eomsson in 
those dajs, and of which an instanee has alraadj been given in this 
volume. *'0n the land thus given Nigel built a larie manor^hooss, 
called BoreMtaii, w Borstall, in memorj of the event &roagh whieh he 
obuincd possession/' This estate has descended in unintermpted sn^ 
oesKioD, bj several heirs female, from the fiunilj of Nigel to thai cf Aa- 
brej, ind the original horn bj whieh it was conve ye d to the former is in 
the posnession of Sir John Aubrey, Bart, as wsU as a folio volume, eom- 
poMHl about the reign of Henry the Third^ eontaining transcripts of 
papem rcUtiog to the manor, with a rude delineation <tf the sits of Bor- 
stall House ami its oontiguous lands, beneatb whieh istheflcnrsof anwn 
on f >ne knee, presenting a boar's hesd on tho point of a swora to tho Kiagp 
who isi returning him a coat of arms. The horn is tf a dark brown ooloV| 
Taric);sti*(l and reined like tortoise-shell ; the ends ars tipped witk silvsTp 
an«l fitted with wreaths of leather to hai^ round tho nedk. ** » 

Kdward the Confessor built also for himself, in Bmez, in s wnll wnodsd 
locality, which from its solitude was suited to devotion, a goodly iusidtnes» 
or huDtiiiMeat, known by the name of Hnvs-lit-Rin^ or lUw-the-Bin^ 
as it would be rendered in modem Bn^ish; at the time he remdsd there 
— whether alone or with the Queen, is not rseoided^Ming, as it is saidt 
troubled in his devotions by the sound <tf the nightingales, ho humbly 
bc^mf^ht from God their absence, from whidi time forward '^tke song oi 
the bird" was never more heard, eieept beyond the pales ni his pask^ 
whvr«*, M in other places, they would abundantly resort^ Of HavsriMr 



this Ifgend it on record : — An aged pilgrim, from Jerusalem, 

alms fn>in King Edward, who, his almoner not being pteeent, driw a ting 

from bis finger, and presented it to the mendicant. This ring was nflsr» 



• Oghoma't Kfmz. • PaUer's HieHty of Wahhask 

• Brition ami Brajley. This eurioas plan aad a faptasaatalluu ef the 
have brrn eosraf td in tha thirU ToUmt of the Arehvologia, whenoe ma^y ef the 
shove particulars vert derived. 

• Csandca. 
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wards relumed by the pilgrim to certain Englishmen, in the East, to \a 
restored to King Kdward, with this ineiisuge, that he had given it tu St. 
John the Evangeli:<it, who sent it buck to him to inform him (if the Jiy 
on which it was appointed that ho should die : the day uaii>**i was Jiun- 
ary 5th, 10G2. Accordingly, in passing through Westmin&tcr Clois'jCH 
into the Dean's Yard, you may see the King and I*ilgrim cut in s::nr- 
over the gate.^ It is said that when the King received the pilgrim's 
message, he was taken ill, that he distributed his wealth to the po-^r. uni 
prepared hinjself for the close of his earthly career. One subject, hew- 
ever, had for a long time pressed on the mind of the monarch ; the e.>ni- 
pletion of that grand undertaking, tlie Abbey of St. Peter's, WeatmiDSTtr. 
Kdward hud determined that the church should be dedicated in the lu.st 
solemn and impressive manner, and for that purpose had convtot^ a 
general assembly of all the bishops and great men in the king- him. to be 
witnesses of the ceremony. It was the last Christmas festival whii-h the 
pious monarch was destined to celebrate, memorable to his own aci -uc- 
reeding ages by the fact of this consecration and opening of an t«l!tife, 
the building of which had occupied his entire reign. A splendid ti*s- 
tival was to be held in the adjoining palace, to which all the noUes were 
invited. 

On the vigil of Christmas the King was attacked by the fever, which 
ultimately proved fatal. ^ For the three following days he conibattoi isie 
violence of the disease by a firmness and affected cheerfulness, which 
were shown in his holding his court as usual, and presiding at the r*yal 
banquet.' 

The festival of the Innocents * was that which had been fixed on f'-r 
the di!(li;'ation of the new church, that edifice which had been S4» Inn:: and 
anxiously sujK-rintended during its progress by the monarch. When the 
(lay arrived, Kdward was unable to quit his chamber, but would not «ic'.jy 
the eeremonvon that account. In the absence of her husband, it wa? the 
dt'li'gutcd (trtice of Queen Editha to take charge of the decorations, nnd 
boc«>nie his repri'sentative ; — ** j»roviding all, arranging all, superinttndir.^ 
.'ill, she acted tor both King and Queen." * On the same day the grand 
Convention was held, in the ehaml»er uf the doomed King, fur the p>ur- 
]H.si.' o\^ signing his great charter of donations, the third which had been 
bestowed." The King, Queen, two archbishops, ten bishopj*, and many 
of the abbots anil nobility, were present on the occasion. The earlifSt 
charter bears the date of 1(1 If), and has the signatures of the King, the 
(^>ueen, and the King's mother, Emma of Normandy, whose name, u 
before, precedes that of the Queen. 

.Some have ji>serttrd that Kdward really was present at the solemn 
p.ige.nit of the dedicatinn of the new abbey, and that he was t.ikeu ill 
iinni'diately after it was nver, and removed from the abbey to his IxhI ; 
but others maintain a e«'!itrary oj'inion, and say that the fact of the 
KiiiL's a)»senee, an«l the idea of dangi-r in his condition of health, neces- 

' Ih'.'iriip. C.-ixtou. •* l.inpini. ' Part's Westminster. 

* l»ieeml)er liX. ' Twv>tlcn. * Part's Wc^tmiIlsler. 
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taritj suggwted in oonsequeDoe, tlnreir • deep gloom orer tlio thoottndi 
who had aMembled to witness the spectacle. 

Edward lingered for a week longer in his sofTerings. His death took 
place on the 5th of Jannarj, 1066, at Westminster, and the chamber ia 
which he expired still remained in Camden's time, ** close to Sir Thomas 
Cotton's HoQse." The following account of the deathbed of the saintlj 
monarch is from Caxtoo's Golden Legende :— 

** Among the persons who snrronnded the death-bed of Edward, were 
the Queen, Duke Harold, Robert, keeper of the palace, and Stigand. 
This last gave no credence to the prophetic words uttered by Edward, 
oocceming the approaching disasters of the country, and, ascribing it to 
the King's age and feebleness, made it out to be a phantasj ; but others 
present wept, sorrowed, and wrung their hands. Edwsrd, pereeiring his 
hour drew nigh, spoke to them that stood weeping about him, and in 
comforting them, said, ' Forsooth, if je lored me je would praj that I 
should pass from thb world to the Father of HeaTen, there to reoeiTe the 
joj which is promised to all true Christian men : put to awaj jovr 
weeping, and speed forth mj joumej with prajers ana holj psalms, and 
with alouKieeds. For though mj enemj, the Fiend, maj not orereooM 
me in mj faith, yet there is none found so perfect but he will assay, and 
tempt to let or to fear him.' When he beheld the Queen, and saw her 
weep and sigh, he said to her oftentimes, ' My daughter, weep not, for I 
shall not die, but I shall lire, and shall depart from the land of death, I 
believe, to see the goodness of God in the land of life.' And then he 
set his mind all on God, and gave himself wholly to the faith of the 
Church, in the hope and promises of Christ, under the sacraments of the 
Church. He commended the Queen to her brother in praising her good* 
ness and virtue unto his lords, and declared to them their mode of life. 
* For she was to him in open places as his wife, and in secret places as 
his sister.' * And he commanded, also, that her dowry should be made 
sure to her ; and that they that came with him out of Normandy ahoiiMf 
be put to their choice, whether they would abide still in England, and be 
endiowed with livelihood afWr their degree, or else return again into Nor» 
mandy with a sufficient reward ; and he chose his place for hie own septtl* 
ture in the Church of St Peter, which he had newly bnilded. And 
among words of praising, he yielded up his spirit to God in the year of 
our Lord 1066." 

The last wishes of the Confessor were strictly observed, and his remaiae 
deposited before the high alur in the Church of St Peter's, Westminster, 
the funeral obeeooies being attended by those very nobles be had himself 
invited to the solemn dedication oi that sacred edi6oe:' the royal inter* 

' Ailr^. 

* Kot>«rt of GloacMter, who mjs be died oo the 4th and wmt buried on the IStk, 
thut notices the obeequiee of Edward: — **Witb Edward the happineee of the 
Enetiih eipired, liberty periiihed, and all ▼ifcoar waf inhamed. At his eieqaies^ 
bi«bup« and a mulcitade of prieete and ecclesiaetict, with dakes, earU, and for* 
em«>ni, atji^mbled ti>gether. A cntwd of mookt went thither, and iannoienible 
bfi^liee of people flew hantilj to hit funeral. Here ptalmi reenund, there ■ifha 
and team bunt out ; erery where joy and grief commixed, are carried to the 
89 



iif the ablicj'. Am enon ns ICUirDrd'^ ntiirul maiiin vnt' 
ptncnil in the tcnoh. >' the ume Wiuo whicb hsd tuet In ennMynio Ai 
sbliey,' proceeded (i elect iheir new king. In Ibis cti»i», IlBmU, E«l 
of WcBKez, the Qucen'B brother, took p(«M<«»iioo of tha erttma, whirfr 
King Edward is s>id to htm, provioutlir tn bis d«slli, jrnnted lutn. at 
he vss Dote confers ted King, "nn the T«*l(^h livy, tb« d>j e( iM 
raynl funeral, putting on bis own h<:nd the insigniA of bta imw iigakj^ 
Kt Lambeth. While this ^wrrful uoble DiainlainMl hb sallMtSj W 
King, Kditha's pOEition a» Queen Ponager ffati doubiJca* revpaelMt. 
EditLs's estatce were very Dum«iDUB, aed K'atter««l ' 



every county of Ebglund, so that her genctoof niind b»d bwdj avpxi^' 
oitiei of exercising priruta u*. well w pQbLic bcorfiwnop. E*eii >neTlk> 
ConqucEt, Queen Edillia nppcnre to havn posKcwrd, in aotne iiututt**. ita 



ngbt of tntosferring her properly : the in loentJoacd in tK)n«4aj, M 
liaviug bestowed Ecveral paroelH of laud, JQ duvcr, npoo abo AjIm, mhd 
bad married the daughter of WlnHrd, probahiy nnn at bfir altM>duh^. 
ntid siso as having granted eigbt bides of Innd at Firte, in Somcx, la ibf 

foreign abbey of Greystetn. Kdiiha vas, in general a (tnsat I fttliiW 

to the Chnrcii, and eepcciully t« Sarum ; a grant wan ntadit by ber, ifitfi 
she became a nidow, hi the Chnreh of St. I^Ury. Tbr fnlldwinc esiiMi 
is copied from the record^ in the Bodleian Odlrctlon, iif thai act iJ mjal' 
munificence: "I, Kdiiba, relict of King Kdwurd, ^m tu ibe topprt 
of the canons of 8l. Rlury'ii Churcb, iu banim, thi; Undt i>f Smintaa, 
in Wiltshire, and those of Porinanbnrii, Iti ibc Monaatory of Wberwdl,' 
for the support of the nuntt eerring Qui then, witb Uu rigfau Ibuels 
belonging, for the soul of King Edwonl." ' 

It bus been asserted by some, that Kditba was wmlUMi by tli« N^ 
tnan Conqueror to retain peaceably all her poHvcstona for Ule, and tW 
on her decease they reverted to ibe Crown. Thi* i* ncri, bowertr. a MK 
reel statement, as some years before the death of KditKa, Kng Wtlliat 
despoiled ber of all her ricli t«rrit(irici>, and amount tbe nnmbM Hmoak 
and Chewton Mendip, wbich were in the King'o nanda at lb* time of lb* 
Norman surrey.* When tbe survey was taken, the Ear) of Uritlaor bad 
also seventy-eight hidex of land in his own pos^fMion, and ninety bidt* 
held under bim, all of which bad belonged to the tridnwMl KditbL* 
Among other possessions, of which the Queen wn« di^prirtd by WiUiaM,. 
WIS the (lanor of Kiehinond, in tha barltih of t'aubridgi, wbWk hii 
formed a part of ber large dowry, the whole of wbieb wa> givan lij lt» 
Norman King to Alan, Earl of Brittany and Kiohuiirad.' Martiiok, W 
Soniersetshire, wbich bad been taken by King WUlbini ttvm IJniac 
Ediths, was gircn to Euataee, Karl of lionlngnc, who bad maintd ttc^ 
Edward tbe Confessor's eistcr. Twivrrinn, in Sorncrselabire, b tbu 

cburcli : and that letnple of rlmttiiy, that ilwatling nf I'aiua {Iba EXac) U ^k 
Onralil; inlerrol iu the [ilnco appoiuMil b; himiclf." 

' Dart'g Wmtmmaler Abbey. * rhi1iF>b'a AOOMWl of Old 8ara«, 

• C-uUinaou, ' Ljaons's Camliriilge. 
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named id Dometdaj Book : " This liod Alfred held of Qoeeii Eddid. 
Now the Bishop holds it of the Kiog, as ho saya." 

The supposed generosity of William, if at id ^hown towards Editha, 
does tiot appear to have extended to her mother Oitha, Oodwio's widow, 
who, through fear of ao powerful an enemy, quitted Engknd in 1068, an 
affliction, douhtless, deeply felt by her daughter. Oitha, who was im- 
mensely rich, and at this time much adyanced in years, had sorrived the 
deaths of her five gallant sons, all slain in the battle-field ; she had before 
that been, as it would appear, a spectator of the catastrophe which de- 
prived her husband of life ; and after beholding Editha, her daughter, 
during eighteen years a queen in dignity, but a melancholy and unloved 
wife, witnessed ber contented retirement to the oondition of private life. 
The ambition of llarolJ, and hb subsequent defeat and death, were her 
erowning sorrows ; and after living two rears in continual fear of Kinff 
William, Oltha retired to Sl Omers, where her daughter Gunilda had 
assumed the religious veil, or to Bruges, where, it appears, that lady died 
in 1087 ; a fact ascertained by an epitaph disoovered some years since, in 
the church in which Gunilda's remains were deposited. No sooner had 
the widow of Godwin departed from England than William the Con- 
queror seized on her immense landed possessions, amounting to 39,600 
ncres,' and distributed them among his Norman followers. 

Queen Editha survived her husband nine years, spent principally at 
Winchester. During her residence there, ahe is said to have been a spec- 
tator of the procession to the Cathedral, when Walker was about to be 
consecrated Bishop of Durham, which drew firom her the remark, " We 
have here a noble martyr!*' So affected was she by the sight of thai 
excellent prelate's appearance, with his snow-white hair, rosy countenance, 
and extraordinary stature ; for her previous experience of the mutinoos 
disposition of the people over whom he was about to preside, led her to 
fear his fate ; so literslly was this reflection of the Queen fulfilled that it 
was lcx>ked upon, by those who were acquainted with her piety, as n 
miraculous prediction, for, in 1080, six years after the death of Editha, 
Walker was severely maltreated by the NorthombrianSy and, at lengtb| 
put to death by them.' 

Kditha expired at Winchester, as is suppoeed, in the Abbey of St 
Mar}', about a week before Christmas, in the year 1074;* io ber last mo- 
mentj«y she solemnly affirmed, she ^d lived during the eighteen years of 

* Som* few ywkn befort the Uvasion of this eowitry bj the NoraaBS, Oaeda, 
wife of Godwin, Karl of Kent, in eipiatian of htr hosbaBd't trtacherout atmsea 
of divers monastic institutions, had botlowed tho Manor of Oowoombo, In 8oflH 
•rsf tshire, on tho church of 8t Hwtthin, at Winchoetor, la pare and porpotaal 
•IrnM : but am^ingst other doprodations which took plaeo at tho oomlng In of the 
Ct>n<faer«ir, this manor was soitod, and fell a tacriflco to privatt proportj. King 
William prcoenting it to his favoorito, the Eari of Morton. — Colfinson's fio a is r 
SOt»hire. 

' William of Malmesbury. 

■ Neale sajs 1073 was the date of this Qao«i*s death, and that it took plaee on 
the 1 5th of the Calends of January, eight years after that of her husband. "^ 
of Weudofor says the date was 1074. 
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ber nuion, as though no sDch tie had eiiited ; ' in mmwiavuae of aUck 
Bueveration, the fuUowing epitaph via campotcd in lAtin for tlii* (Jdcs. 
"She Hpruag of an ancient liuuee, ltTE<d gvnllj, «iiUin;d into ■umftt 
obafel« virgin, and into heaven a chaslc spouM." ' 

If WilTiam the Conqueror did not sptre Qumd Edllba's pommimh 
her lifetime, he showed muuh LoDuor to ihni (Jn««n afi«r ittJit, wi A* 
title of Rrijina was assigned to her in alraoW cTrry rairj of W DAM io 
the Domesda; Book. William took care ih.it the foii^nl obwqitia vl 
Editha should he perfonncd in a mnnncr bcGtting bcr rajrul digaitt :' h) 
his orders the Queen's remains were reinuviid with every rovil fanMoi 
from Winchester to Westminster, having be«a pretioos^ ^aead ia ■ 
eoSn covered with plates of silver nod gold ; uu ttivir arrival ibej <§■■ 
deposited bj the side of St. Edward the Coofps»or. 

A splendid tomb or shrine "of delicately wrought gnid snd sOkt, ni 
of BdminihlQ beauty," was soon afterwards cr^cti^ at lb* vapran n«- 
mand of Williant over tbc remains of the roTal (lair. That tfet; bad <■•* 
oommnn tomb appears from the charter granted un lbi« oooaakiw, in mUA 
King William, after bestowiug one hundred pounds of ailTcr to eunplMt 
the building of the ahbej, oddx : " FroDi reaped of Uie gnal lonnitk 
1 bud for the reoowed King Edward himwif, I bare caused tbc tMab of 
bini, and his queen placed be»ide him, to be mar veil oiu3} ortflaid wA 
smith's work of artificial beauty in gold and iiilTW." 

Not long afler the ofTcriog undo by King William at th« tumb i^ 8t. 
Edward, miraolea were said to bu wrougbt thcro, of which ibo fint ni 
vhen WuUtan, bishop of Worcester, waa required bj the (.\)D<]ii«im » 
resi^ his see. Tbe prelate answered that ha had r<^cciv^d liia uaff ^aa 
Bt. Edward, and would resign it to him aloue. Going lo hu vmk, 
Wulstan struck it with hiji stalT, which adhvrud to it; uor cnuld i: ha 
separated by any prayers or hands ibau those of the pt«Ut«, it« awaer. 

Edward the Confessor wu oauouitud by I'opo AlcxaDder tbo TiM, 
A. D. 1161, at the BolicilatioD of King Henry tbe Second, «ba was todtwil 
tu request ibis by bis favourite, Thomas i> licckct; aud it waa ap^atri 
that St, Edward's festival should be kept ihrnughoat Eogland uo tba Sd 
of Jiiiinnry, and his translation on the ISlb of Oolttbw; ihb U>t brini 
to commemorate tbe solemn translation uf the King's bodj un that day, 
obout two years from the dale uf his canoaidtioQ, and iu rentmal iale a 
higher tomb, whieb htid been prepar«d fur it by the English nwoafcb'i 
direutiuDs, a new shrine beinj; ahx) i^e on tbe ooouion at iba imjmM 
of Uecket.* Upon opening the ecfGn, which was then done viib n«th 
eolemoity at midnight, tbe body of tbe King was Craod incormpt, aoj 
his dress was taken off as a precious relic, and made iutu thnv ctnbreM- 
ered copes by Abbot Lawrence ; also the ring that Iiad been givrti to Sl 
John the Evangelist was taken off and given to the M»y. Tbe nral 
corpse was afrerwards re-wrupped up and deposited ia ita new lo»K 
October l^ib, 1 11)3, in presence of King Ilenry the Second, .St. Thonas 
it Beeket, Archbishop of Cuolerbury, and many bishop*, abbnti, and 

' HnUitsbV'l. William ol Malneaboi?. Staie. 

' Mslmesliur)'. 
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persons of distincUoD, who attest the iooomipt state Id whioh the nmJ 
remains and the garments in which t^ej rested were fmind.' On that 
nme daj a book of St. (Idward's life vid miracbs, written bj Ailred, 
Abbot of Rieyaulx, in Yorkshire, was dedicated and presented to King 
Henry the Second, and at the same time a ball waa ismed by Pope Inno- 
cent the Fourth to settle the ceremonial of the aniuTenary of the festiyal 
of St. (Mward.* 

When the church was rebuilt the remains of the Quaen of Edward the 
Confessor were transferred from the north to the sooth side of St. Ed- 
ward's shrine, and Henry the Third ordered that a lamp should be kept 
Imming perpetually over the tomb of Queen Editha *' the Good." 

' Tbe tttnmm« of ConfcMor was given to St Edward tnm the boU of hit canoo- 
ii&Uon issued by Popo Alexander, about a eentvry aflsr his death. — Lingard. 

* In 1247, King Henry HI. reoeiTed a preeent fVoss the Knights Templars in 
the Holy Land (attested by the Patriareh of Jemaalem and other bishops of that 
eountry) of a small portion of the blood of our SaTionr shed at the Crveiflxioo. 
On the anniversary of King Edward's translation, October 18th, King Renry went 
in person, on foot, in solemn procession, tnm 8t. Paurs to Weetamstcr Abbey, 
earrytng this gift in a crystal ressel, elevated abot^ his head, nader a canopy, his 
arms supportwl by priests, attended by his nobility, who had been summoned on 
this occasion, with bishops, abbots, ssonks, and an innumerable mnltitode of per- 
•ons, and offered it to Ood, St. Peter, and Edward the Coolbssor. The Bishon of 
Norwich celebrated high mass on this occasiun, and pronounced on all attsnding 
the sfklemnitj one hundred and forty dajs' indulgence. A sumptnons feast was 
also given at the ac^oimng palace. In 1207, King Edward I., to show his respect 
for his namesake-saint, offered at his shrine in Westminster, the chair, sceptre, 
and crown of gold of the Scottish kings. — Brit Sane 

After the coronation of King James II. the tomb of Edward the ConliMser rs- 
eeived some damage by an accident The coffin, being of wood, bound with iroa, 
was broken into a hole about six inches by four, near the right breast of the 
corpse, which was examined bj Mr. Taylor on St Bamabas's Day, 1685, by nut- 
ting his hand into the chasm and drawing ftnom under the shoulder-bones a cruaftx, 
richlj enamelled and gilt, on it the figure of Christ crucified, and an eve above 
easting a ray on him. On the reverse, a Benedictine BMok« and on each side of him 

cr«>8s was hollow, as if to enclose some relic : the upright part four inches, the 
transverse three. This was attached to a chain of pure gold, twenty-four inches 
long, the links oblong and curiously wrought, the upper Joined by a locket com po e ed 
of <aiaMy knobe of gold, and on each side were set two large red sUmes, supposed 
rubies. The examiner drew the head U^e hole, and found it sound and firm, 
ajt were also the teeth and a list of gold^bout an inch broad, surrounding the 
temples. There were also white linen and gold-coloured flowered silk, that fell 
u* piecr^ on being touched. These were shown to the Dean of Westminster, 
Dr lv>1hen. Archbishop of York, and Dr. Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and St Irtif^ deposited with the King, and the coffin secured with a new 
b«>ui)<i in irun. 
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ED IT HA "THE FAIR." 

The father of Eflitha — Godiva, wife of Leofric — Wealth and power of the Fir "f 
Coventry — The famous legend considered — Leofric's munificence tn the f'turr'', 
— The lines in the painted window — Godiva's donation of gems anU p-H«ni.;"r * 
work to Coventry Abbey — Algar, the father of Editha the Fair, flies to Wi!«*— 
Marries his daughter to the Welsh Prince, Griffith ap Llewelljn — Ne«L ' • 
firi>t wife — Her sons — Griffith ap Conan and his wife Angbaraud — Viitlent c *.- 
tentions of the Welsh and English — Restoration of Algar — Harold punuei^ t.'t 
Welsh-^Defeats them — Lays siege to and bums Ruddlan Castle — Editha \t* 
Fair taken prisoner — Death of Griffith — Harold marries his widow — Btn- 
ford destroyed and re-fortified — Harold's pillars — His breach of pr«>ini»« l 
Adeliza — Harold becomes King — The battle of Hastings — The search f'« IM 
body — Editha the Swan-necked — The Recluse of Chester — Eddera Uiie:'-- 

Her possessions seized by the Comjueror — Stortford in Hertfordshire Tat 

tomb discovered. 

Editha the Fair was the daughter of Algar, the third Earl of Cfcc*- 
ter and Covcutry, and grand-daughter of Leofric the Third, husbaod •: 
Godiva, 80 famous in traditional gtory. The title of Earl of Warwick 
and Earl of Leicester were more than once borne by the noble reprw'Th 
tativos of this family, but they are more commonly spoken of as Earls 
of Mercia. 

Godiva, the grandmother of Editha, appears to have been sister :^' 
the first Queen of Ethelred the Unready; both were danghter« of KiK 
Thorold, Sheriff of Lincolnsliire, the founder of Spalding Abbey. L-.> 
fric was a warlike and powerful chief, who, in 1057, led an armv in ti*- 
fence of Ethelred against the Danish King, Sweyn.* 

The great wealth and power of Leofric, and the liberalitj of both hla- 
self and his wife Gixliva to the Church, secured them the good ivpu* 
of the monkish chroniclers. Perhaps the legendary tale of GodiTs'i 
ride through the silent streets of Coventry is not alt4>gether a pool'* 6^ 
ti(;n : the manners of the time were still rude and coarse, and a pooiiie 
of any sort for the good of the Church was considered a worth v nA 
That Leofric granted many advantages to the city of Coventry, to h:* 
benevolent consort's prayers, is very probable ; and in mcnitirv of ?h# 

' S.nie years ago the peal of the Earl of Mercia, Alfric or Leofric. wa«d*- 
coviTud in dipping a bjuik near Winchester, and waa found to bear the r»l]«'W -z 
iiiM-ription : — •' -j- Sipillum Alfric Al." The figure exhibited on the feal b . • 
the .sword with which the earls were installed in their new dignity. The \ *i 
of Alfric is also encircled with a diailein similnr to that borne by Kinp Etheind 
on his coins, — a pnM-f of his high dignity. This noble waa among the tm t» 
assent to the tribute called the Donegelt. 

(4«J) 
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delivery of the citiscos from oppressife enactmcntt, the eififfiet of Leofric 
and (ixiiva were long to be MM»n in a window in the old cnurch of Tri- 
nity, At Coventry, in which the Earl hold« in bis hand a ehaiter, inicnbed 
with linea which might have given ri«e to the legend-^ 

** I, Leurich, fur Inte of the« 
l>oe wake Coventry UtW free." 

Goiliva, on her own account, wan a great benefactress to the city, and he- 
stowiii much wealth on the monastery there, which had been founded by 
I/eofric and Godwin jointly. She showered on the monks jewels and 
omamontM, *< having sent for skilful goldsmiths, who, with all the gold 
and silver she had, made cn^jises, images of paints, and other decorations." 
The value of the jewels bestowed on (^oventry Abbey are said to be 
inestimable ; and on her death-bed the Conntest bequeathed a pri'cious 
drclet of gems, which she wore round her neck| Talued at one hundred 
narks of silrer (about 2000/. of our money), to the image of the Vir- 
g;in in Coventry Abbey, praying that all who come thither would say as 
many prayers as there were cems in it I ' 

Leufric died in 1057, ana was succeeded in the Earldom of Mercia 
by his son Algar, whose family consisted of two sons, Edwin and Mor- 
ear — names which occur frequently in the bistorr of the continued 
•trugglos of the times — and of two daughters, Editba, aometimei called 
Edgit'a, and Lucia. 

The year after his accession to the paternal inheritance, Algar was 
•otlawed by King Edward, the Confessor, but sooo aflerwards be re- 
covered his earldom by the help of Griffith ap Llewelyn, King of Wales, 
and the Northmen. To return this well-timed fitvour, the, hand of 
Ediths, the beautiful daughter of Algar, was afterwards bestowed by the 
Earl on the Welsh king. 

Kanulf, or Nest, as she is more frequently called, was the first Qoeen 
of Griffith sp Llewelyn, and had borne to him three children, Meredith, 
Ithel, and Agnes. She wss daughter of Alfred King of Man, and 
the hies, and after the death of her first husband, a Kioff of Ulster, had 
married Conan, king of North Wales, son of Jago sp Edwal. Her soo 
by theM second nuptials is known in history as Griffith ap Cooao, and 
was bom and educated at Dublin. This prince was a remarkable persoo 
in his times, and hss been thus quaintly described : — ** Griffith in his 
person was of moderate Ktature, having yellow bair, a round face, and a 
fair snd agreeable complexion, eyes^ther large, light eyebrows, a comely 
beard, a round neck, white skin, strong limbs, lonff fingers, straight legs, 
and handsome feet. He was, moreover, skilful in divers laogoageSy 
courteous and civil to his friends, fierce to his enemies, and resolute in 
battle ; of a passionate temper, and fertile imagination." To him the 
WeUh people were indebted fur a reform in their minstrels and national 
music. The mother and grandmother of Griffith being natives of Irs* 
land, ** the land of harps and harmony," they derived from them sop« 
of the best tunes, better performers, and a higher order of instmnents. 
This King also built castles and churches, planted trees, orchards sad 

* SazoD Chronicle, R Wigom, R. Wsodovtr. 
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nidens, Hnd cnllmted tbe rtn\. Mnintainiog pra^a vjtli his adgbfcom, 
Iic< Bppnioteci his tnnn ^nnlians of the fmnuen, anj llie ft^ |tiMS 
repaired Ui bia eaml for prnicclioa.' 

Tliu WoUb motik, tn whoai w« are ind^btMl fur tfafl Life of Orifidi ip 
Coaan, tlius d«si.Tibi>B liia Quraa AogliBrnud, wbose name U erea utb 
present day facid iu honour in Wales r*~"t^Iie ma ui aneompliikbal fat- 
son. Her bair was long and of & SaicD onlour, hpr ejn Urn kiid nit 
iog, and hrr featun» brilliaat nod bcautifuL She WM toll aad «A- 
prnpnrlioDi'd, her kg and foot buadsome, ber fingcn \vng, >ad bcr Mik 
thill nod transpareDt. She was good-l^iuperui}, ebecrfal, diacnw^ nrf 
vitty ; guve advioe, m well as alms, lo h«r aevdy d«peBil«ate, «m1 mw 
troOFgreueed tbe tawa of duty, " ' 

Overtaken by b11nda«M i" bis old age, Griffith dovot«d biaiMir to lA 
gii>n. Perceiving be was approncbin^ (be hoar of dimolntkn, Ue aal 
for his SODS, and gave hb but dircctiuuH, hi) Quptd Angbtkrand b«uf 
present. After n variety of Wquftitta tu tbe phute of bis birth »»i th 
churches he desired la advanco, wilh tboM ntligiiiua men wbn nffiiitW 
in them, be bestowed his blcatiiiig OD hi* soQa,* foratcUiag Um rariaat 
fortunes of each, and the chamcler ha abould aopporii onjnutioy tWa 
to combat their eDomiea witii rcaolution and conalBiiGy, u h* bvl hi^ 
self dcine to show Oiam an eiawpU. To Aogharaud ba hrquMlhril ma- 
half of bis peraooal estaip?, vilb twi) portianii iu Udi], mkI Otm laiiliii 
at Aber-niooai. To hiE daughters and tieph«wa, wlio wm aUn pawa^ 
lie uppointed a ettffici«nt legacy for their laaialeoanooL* Al tta l)Hi 
when tiriffiib ap Conan died, A. d. 1 1 33, he had attaint^ bia ojgfcty mtmt 
year : bo ^was interred on Iho left aide of tbo great allar al Bangur.' 

Ac the period of Editha's marriaga with thv at^pfalber of ihtt OriUl 1 
he was very young; he waa about fourteen when the waa vaRMd M I 
Harold, and with bis hair-brotlutrs and aiaton lived in tute U tbe owlk | 
of Oriffitb ap Llewelya, at Rbwidlau. 

' Torke'a Royal Trib«> of Wnloi ; Sebright MS8. Ljr* afOriKtli u^ Cvub. ' 

■ Angbn mud's father ww Uweu ap Edw;n, Lord of Eo(l*6at4: Inr (rml- { 
fraadhiber Oronn was fouoilcr of tbe tribe whleb hiira bia ban*. The uHm | 
Whicb derived ita origin ttam OrilBili ap Conui waa ntiliftd th< KnR "f th* ^ ' 
tvyiil Iriba af Walei. The flflDn cuminqri Iril-ra wvre all »f S«rtli Wain, nmt I 
tlieir reipetitiTs npretientatiTM, forming 4b« nobililf. wcrv hirila al ilutLM ' 
dlstridi, an') atvaja bore lomt horcditur/ offioc iu the pnUw: K baini; oM af 
Ibo laws of Kiag Howel Dha tbat the CoifTt of Wilu ahouJtl jiuaMM lw«ntj~a« 
groat rifflcara. 

' Angharand bad a numaron* family. Thra* anna bon the BaiBat of Dm, 
Caitw^iiiiulcr. and Cailwiilln; unil At* iliiuitl'lvra, of iihion on* wa* aatiliil h 
OriSith np Riiyt. Kinx of 6nulh WalM, one uf tbe anoeatora of Ovm TvAmt. TC( 
tiigb'tpiritod iirinoou, who w» eoUad ■■Gwealutn," a tsroi fciuiTaJaM ki " «MM 
linon." heading on arm; in tier bnsbaod'a faionr. wai taken iitf4>M)«rla lb* kailh 
and put to death. Iter alilcr l^aiianna married MadoE ap MarvJyiM t and Ua- 
rjad. the olTapring of tbrir nDiwi, tupouaail Jiirwcrth ttrwjadan, }if wbao iIm 
bad l.lanljn the Onat ~ Yurlta'a Rojal Tribe* of Wilea. 



King, tlisu bnldiug bia coart at GlaDoealcr. 
' rorke'a Rojal Tribea of WUoa. 
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Whe» Algtr fought tMistonoe from Orifith ap Lbweljo, the eoa« 
Bumder tent bj King Edward against their noited forcoi waa Harold, 
who, destined afterwards to become the hosbaod of the young hride of 
the Welsh kinc, waa to the end of hia career hia moat mortal foe. Ho 
panned the \Velsh into their mououio faatneaaeay inured hia loldiora to 
aimilar hardships as that hardjr people, and apared do paioa to oooqner 
•0 resolute and so dangeroua a foe to the £ogliah. 

Throughout Griffith s life, even after Algar had reoorered hia earldom 
bj the tame aoqoiesoence of King Edward, that prince noTer oeaaed at- 
iMikin^ and annoying the country, out of which eyery precaution waa 
taken in vain to keep him. Ruthlesa and aavage, and glad of any ex- 
cuse to contend against England, Griffith was stUl fighting for Algar 
when they laid waate together the English boffders, and approaching 
within two miles of Hereford, encountered Ranulf, Earl of Hereford, 
whom, with hia forces, they put to flight. Hafing entered the city, they 
burnt the minster, and slew seven of the oanona in their attempt to defend 
ity levelled the walls, and fired the city. Many noble persona were pot 
to death by the combined armies, and othera carried oflT captive, the eon- 

Soerors returning into Wales laden with their spoils. Harold'a orders at 
lia time were to assemble all the forces of the kingdom at Gloucester. 
At the head of the armv the son of Godwin advaooad at fiur aa Snowdoo ; 
but hearing that Griffith and Algar had reUeatad »!• North Walea, ba 
returned to Hereford, leaving a part of hia army to kaep the country in 
awe. He took this opportunity to rebuild the walls of Hereford and for- 
tify the city. Meantime he negotiated a peace with Griffith, whioh haa 
been esteemed dishonourable to that prince. It stipulated that Algar 
ahould be freely pardoned, without making any compensatioQ for the 
damagea done or expenses caused by the war. On thu the Earl returned 
to Chester, and afterwards repaired to the court of Edward, from whom 
be obtained a confirmation of his pardon and dignity, A. D. 1058. 

Griffith, husband of Editha, afterwarda openW vioUtad the peace ha 
had made with the King, by an inroad into Herafordahire, when the 
Bishop of Hereford was slain at Glaatonbury, aa well aa the viaoomptc 
or sheriff of the county, and many other persona. Again, however, 
peace was reatored by the mediation of Harold and the Ean of Mereta. 

In 1063, Algar, who had again forfeited, ooea mora recovered hia 
aarldom. 

The patience of the Confesaor having been at length exhausted by theaa 
repeated incursions, he determined to utterly subdue the rebellious Welsh : 
and once more emplojrcd the son of Godwin aa hia general At tha heaa 
of a large armv, Harold arrived in North Walea, having taken hia mca* 
aures with such expedition and good order, aa nearly to aurpriaa Griffith 
in his palace at Rbuddlan. Scarcely had the WeUh king efiiDctad hia 
escape, with a few attendants, to one of hb own ahipa, which aet sail 
instantly and placed him beyond the reach of hia enemica, when Harold and 
the English appeared before his castle gates ; and such waa the mortification 
of Harold at nu escape, that he burnt the roval residence, and aet fire to 
evcrv fihip and vessel left in the harbour. If Editha, at thia diaaatroua 
epoco, waa tha oompanion of Griffith'a flight, aha moat aoon alWr have 
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fullen into the hands of Harold. Ttiat cliieRsJn rvtonwd lo Brirtai,*Wn 
he Gttod out a new fleet, und eailod mnnii thit Welsh Dtasl. Hm biA» 
Tostig, meanwiiilo, hud murclied into North Wnlp«, w!i«l« IlatHld WaM 
and tbej joined their furces Ibr the ficnl dcKtmotioa of the iiiiliiitiiiiili 
Wplah. These were driTen nut of tbetr Jut retreats, aad EaraeJ to mi 
tor peace. Without their King, having do meua of dcfeoae, uai 4m^ 
tulc of proTisioDs, thej oould hold Dot no longer; tfaej r«Ba«no»d ifclB 
oath of allegiance to Griffith, aod gave hostnges to Harold Ibr the ••■■ 
pftymeot of their BDcient triliut>>. The trinmphant Harold m idw^ 
rated this ooession by ereolitig several stone pillars, <)Bch of wbida h»i 
the ponipoufl inscription, " Hic Fiirr victor HAant-pitst" ' 

A. D. 1064. Griffith returned, the nuinutur Kftirwanl^ to !fi«ik 
Wales, Mherfl he landed, and ettdenvoured to niM a violent ofijiadiis h 
Harold, who was then in South Wale!<, part of whieb ha hiil aaWwi 
Some disaffection, however, had sprung up among the peefia, who, Uwofh 
fear had influeDced them when they roDnoncail Uitir tBmtty ia hvt ' 
the English, did not now welcome their King tm he txfclmi. fartn^ 
rallying under his standard, they lialeo«d (o the instifaitiias of H«nH 
and put their hrnve monarch to death, wha«e head, wi£ Uw ynm at lh» 
vessel in which he hud returned, they sent to Uie »oo efOadwia* "Tta 
idol of hia people and terror of his enemies," aa OriSth has been U i^iJ, 
fell thus ignominioasly at the close of a tbiny-foor jeiri' niiga. II0 ■» 
renowned for hia skill in government, ability in war, uid thoae laiabh 
mnnners whiob had commanded the affection of all who knew him 

After Griffith's death, Harold married Kditha tb* Fair; ihrir nofeiah 
took plftcc A, D. 1065,' nnd on the chief quitting Wale*, Kdilha iLtdM 
•panied him as bis wife. 

Harold had been married before, but the name of hii Snrt wife t> M- 
known. On her death, he had oontnoted to marry Adeliaa, tnui «f iW 
daughters of William the Conqueror, who had ainiml thiu tn nniw hii 
family to 000 whom Edwari], who was childless, detrignei) »a hia pimMar. 
Harold, when he married Editha, and broke thmugh hia praaiiae Id W3- 
liain, did it in the hope of strengthening fati interest at hi>m«; (orij 
this match be bound the two powerfol EnrN. I'Mwin and Monar, ill 
brothers of Ediths, and with them the Eogliah, tb«ir adherent*, W 
espouse his oanae, and from this time the aun of Qotlwin 0|«Mi1y tt^ni 
to the succession. Tostig, Harold's brother, bii been ao tynaniMl ■• 
his rule over the Northumbrians, that they rebelled, aikd ba <ru fonti • 
Hy. Edwin and Morcar bad taken part in the inanrraetioo, and th« lil^ 
mer had been elected in the place of Tostig. Befiiro tba iij^iy mmt, 
Morcar, knowing the generous temper of llaroli!, endeavotircd M j«tiQr 
his own conduct, representing how luiworlhily Toalig had acted, and «m 
urging that such conduct could not be aupporteil even by a brother, wi>^ 
out sharing in the infamy attached to it; that th« NorlliaiBhriaiw «m 
willing to submit to Edward, but only under a leader who woahl iiiipi* 
their rights ; " that they had been taught by their aneeiildn, that dtalh 

* " Wiltiam ur Ju1ni^g«8 girei an BDOuiiiit of Elarvld's viotn? in Walvs. 

' Yorke'a Ito;al Tribes uf Wains, WarringtoQ. • Onladma TilaUi. 
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was prcfenble to seiTitade, and had taken tha field datMrmined to periah 
rather than suflfer a renewal of those indignities to which thej had to long 
been ex|MJ6ed ; and thej trusted that ifarold, on reflection, would not 
defend in a brother that violent conduct from which he himself, in his 
own government, had always kept at so great a distance." This vigorous 
remonstrance wss accompanied with such a detail of &cta, and so well 
•opported, that Uarold found it prudent to abandon his brother's cause; 
and returning to Edward, he persuaded him to pardon the Northum* 
brians, and to oonfirm Morear in the government.' This moderation 
pined the affections of the people. 

On the death of Algar, in 1066| Edwin succeeded, through Harold'a 
interest, to the earldom, and thus the two brothers had considerable 
nntboritj in the eountrj. 

Edward the Confessor, soon after dying, Harold, without anj formality, 
anatcbcd the erown of the realm, which he is said, like his predecessor, 
Uarold llarefoot, to have put on his head with his own hands, at liam- 
betb : he was afterwards crowned at St. PauFs. The ceremony ' of 
Harold's eoronation is one of the subjects represented on the liayeux 
tapestry. In this celebrated speoimen of female art, one man offers him 
the crown, another a battle^xe. Harold appears on his throne, with the 
globe and cross in his left hand, and a sceptre in his right. On his right 
band stand two men who are presenting to him a sword, and Sticand, 
the Archbishop, is standing oo his left. The inscriptions are : ''Here 
they gave the crown to King Harold : here sits Harold, King of the 
£ngii»h, Stigand Archbishop. There is no mention made of Editha, 
bur luijst likely she shared in the coronation honours. Harold, on some 
of \i\* coins, is represented with a diadem of pearls which he bears on n 
helmet Although Editha is not styled ** Regina" in Domesday Book, 
her rtgal rank is proved not only bv her immense possessions, but by 
her having a chaplain, and by her auo having for a tenant " a man of 
noble birth."* 

Editha roust have been more than ordinarily remarkable for personal 
beauty. She b always termed "the moat beautiful Editha:*'* the 
Doineftday Book calls her Eddeva " Pulchra," and Eddeva « Facra :'* 
evt'Q the Normans attest her remarkable beautv. Throughout the 
I>utnc9day Survey, Harold is never mentioned as king ; his wife, ther^ 
fore, would not be likely to be designated as a queen. Another reason 
fur ibis omiMuon is obvious. Harold had been contracted to the daugfa* 
ter iff William, and had broken his fiuth. The Conqueror could not 
forgive the insult, and would not acknowledge Harold or his wife to be 
legiuiuate beira of the throne. Some writers say that William bitterly 
reproached Harold for his perfidy; others state that the young Prineeas 

' Tunier, llunif. ' IlUu^ry 4»f Lambeth Palace, Tomer, SeMen. 

'Mr Henry Klli*. who Mja truly, that there was io short a time **betwt«o 
the hnttle of Ilastingi and the Conquernr'n diatribation vi forfeited lands, that 
we cariu'it wonder to find every meatiun of a wife of Haivld oBitted ia the 

l>.«t!ir:*'laj retumn." 

* .Juiuiet;e. SaxuD Cbrunicle. 
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of Normandy was dead at tbc time when Harold espoused Edithi the 
Fair. 

Under \rbatcYcr circumstances Editha had become Queen of Harold, 
wbetber witb or witbout her consent, after the death of her turbalent 
husband Griffith, to whom she was united by her father's policy, and wk^ 
was much older than herself, she did not enjoy the regal honours of the 
Kuglisb sway for more than a few months. Harold fell at Hastiagi 
within a year after his becoming king, and of all his glory and his ralocr 
nothing remained but a mangled corpse, sought for on the battle-fitld by 
two monks, who, unable to identify it, besought the aid of Editha Xht 
Fair, or the Swan-necked, — a personage about whom historians differ fo 
widely, that it is impossible to pronounce positively whether she was the 
beautiful (Juecn herself, or a favourite of Harold's, whose beauty had 
gained her the same title as distinguished the consort of the monarch. 

Tlie mother of Harold is said to have offered its weight in gold f<>r her 
son's body, and every possible effort was made to discover it among-t ihe 
sluin. If it had really been found, the legend could scarcely hire 
existed of the unfortunate King having been borne by secret friends from 
the iicld, bis wounds healed by their care, and becoming aftorwanis i 
solitary hermit in a cave on the banks of the Dee, near the Abl-ey rf St. 
John's at Chesti'r, disclosing at length, on his death-bed, the fact nf Lii 
identity. Equally uncertain must be the story of Editha the Swia- 
ncckcd findinj^ his body. 

Queen Editha the Fair was at all events in London after the fital 
battle, whither her brothers marched in great haste, to persuade the Lon- 
doners to advance them to the kingdom. Dreading the treatment their 
hiater might receive from the hands of the Norman Conqueror, thoM? Ear'j 
sent her from London to Chester,' which was a part of their own torri?' rie«. 
Some say she was sent to West-Chester or Winchester. She rcMgned 
hi T rc;j:al rank from that time, and passed the rest of her life in obsi-nrity. 
This juudont conduct did not, however, disarm the venccance of William. 
*' Kddeva Tulchra" was also known as " Eddeva Dives," from the 
^To.it amount of her ]»roperty; and the broad lands of the wi.iowtd 
(^hiojij wore seized by the r^ucce.ssful Norman. These amounted to -T.O^'O 
acn s.- Hlt fee in Cambridgeshire alone* was considered of sufficient 
value to form part of the noble reward bestowed by William upon Ahn. 
lifct Karl of Richmond ; and thus deprived of her rich inheritanc*? ani 
p«'>?>e.ssiond, the widow of (Iriffith and Harold was compelled to seek the 
cloister as an asylum for her closing existence, not only as a place of 
safety, but a means etf securing even a subsistence. A talented authoress 
of our own times,* in writing of Queen Editha, states that " the convent 
t'» which she retired, the dnte of her death, her place of burial, arc alike 
unknown ; and the record of her broad lands, and the fame of her bcautj, 

• Ilclinsihcil, Pwincs'ljiy U.H.k. ^ H«>li!ished, Florence of Worct'sier. 

■ Aiii-'Hir tho-e o^t.-itcs wri}* the hfiisc nml Inmls known by tlio name «'f llfirvi'i 
r.iik. HapiM rei*i'ivr«I tV« iii his iiroji»rty in tlie manor of Walthani iJ»'"/., in the 
tii:n' •■!* Kir-^ K'lwunl the ('«"iiti.\«i?i'r. — Ujihurnc. 

* Mi?-s Lawrence. 
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cm ill thfti DOW remain to ns of Ediiba the Vm!^ /^^ itB^ 1>B6| 
boweyer, preaenrod in LeUnd| infinrma na that the widbv of Harady after 
kaTing lived throogh the (Mte p«rt of the reign of Wlffiam the Con- 



queror, deprived of regal dignitj, stripped of landi and ealalaa. the anr- 
Tivor of her parenta, of two hnabanda uid brotheray and of ner name- 
aake, Editha the Oood, the widow of Edwvd eloaed a lift ef viciiiitnde 
and trial, in piety and peace, and wee buried amd worAipped at a eaM/, 
at Stortford, m Hertfordshire.* Aboil tweWe years ago, some workmeo 
of that town, beinff employed in making preparationa for an intemeni 
near the font of the church, came upon an ancient yanlt, exadlj nndafw 
neath ily constructed of rubble, and supposed to be as eld as tlM Saioo 
times. Thb yanlt is considened the repository of the last fsnaina of 
Editha the Fair, wife of the Saxon King Harold. 

' '^S. Aldgjtba sepnlU est in Storteford." (St Algitha wis huisd at Btot^ 

ford.) — LeUnd. 
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Al.'o, to be had — 
CONDENSED EDITION, one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, with a Map. 



DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCIIA. Translate*! from the Spanish of MinrcL 
DK Ckiivaktks Saavi:i»ua. by Chari.es Jarvih, Esq. Carefhily reviM.*d aii4 
corrected, with a memoir of the Author and a notice of faia works. With ai- 
lU'.Tous IIliistration.«. by Tony Jolinnnot. In two beautifully-printed Tolumci, 
crown octavo, various styles of bindinji^. 

The hanvlsomo execution of this work, the nnmerous spirited illostratioDf witb 
which it nbiiundfl, and the very low price nt which it is offered, render it a noft 
desirable lil)rary edition fur all admirers of the immortal CerTantet. 

nCCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; or, CAPnrrrr Captiti. 
I'y X. P. Saintink. New Edition, with Illufttrations. In ont Teij neat royal 

12mo. volutne, paper cover.^, price 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

THE LAN«;rA('.E OF FLOWERS, with Illustratire Poetry. To which trt 
\v)V! ad<l<.d th'^ Cai-knuau ok Fi-()wfrs, and the Dial of PLOWKRa. Jfiaih 
American, from the Tonth London Edition. Revised by the editor of "For|prt- 
me-Not." In one vlo^ant royal ISmo. volume, extra crimson cloth, filt, with 

bcauiilul colored PIatc!«. 

HALE'S ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OP THE U. S. EXPLORIXa 
EXPEDITIuN. In one large royal quarto volume, extra cloth. 

DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. Rcinp ])art of the publications of tho UinriEii Ptatii 
Exi'LOHiNr, ExPF.niTiox. One larpe royal quarto volume of letter-press, and 
an Atlas in imperial folio, of 00 platen, cimtainiug many hundred fibres, exqui- 
{iitoly engraved un dteel, and coloured oftur nature. 

JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, for thr Cit or 

Ciii.i.Kr.Ks. Ai\\ni:xrii:>. ani> Famii.if.s. By Albxaitdkr Krits Jorxsto5, 
F.ll.d.S., Ac. In one larirc imperial quarto volume, stronj^ly and handsomely 
bouinl in h:ilf morocco. With twenty-six Plates, engraved and colored in the 
best 8tyb'. t<)i;fthcr with over one hundred pages of descriptive letter-press, and 
tt very etipi'tus In ilex. 

A W'irk whi.h >-h'»nld be in every family and every school -room, for consnltatioa 
.nnd rrfiT'-nco. P.y tho incenions arran>::ement adopted by the anthor. It maket 
e!c:ir to the eye every fact and observation relative to the present condition of the 
earth, arrnn^rcd nmler the tlepartments of Oeolopy, Ilydrofrraphy, Meteiindof^y, 
and Natural IIit«.ry. The letterpress illustrates this with a body of inforaadon, 
nowhere el.-e to lie fuund eomlonscfl into the same space; while a Tcry full IndeS 
renders the whole easy of refererce. 



BLAVCHARD * LEA'S PUBUCAnOMl I9dmif/k.) i 

How SMdj, 

PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHTSI0L06T. 

BY W. B. CARPEKTBR, ILD^F.E.8, A«. 

A n«w American, from tbt Foartb and NTlacd Leadon BdllloB. Ib oaa Ivft 
and handtom* octavo rolnme, of 750 paf«f , with SM baaatUU UlvaCratiosf. 
The pretent edition of this work will ha fiMiad in arcry way worthy of Ita hlgii 
repatatiun aa the tundard text-book on tbia snl^f^tt. Thoroofhly rtriaad a»A 
btoofht up by the aalbor to the Utaat data of adcatifle iaToatigaiioa, Mtd lllw> 
trated with a proAitiun of new and bcaatifbl aB|{rariaga« It haa baaa fviattd la 
the mott carefti! manner, and forma a rolnma wbieh thoald ba la iha pawiarioa 
of erery ttudent of natural biatory. 

By the lama author (Juit Iiaued), 

ON THE rSE AND ABUflE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS 15 HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. In one neat royal ISmo. Yoiame, eztmeloth. Alao» la i«xi- 
tle cloth, for mailinf, price 50 centa, flree by puat 

BUSHNAN'S POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. (Xowiaa^y) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL AND VEOBTABLB PHT8I0L00T, A 

Pupt LAI TasATian osi t«i Fcucnoaa avo P»voaB«A or OnsAnc Lifb. 

To which i« prefixed an Eaaay on the Oraat Depart««li«C Bnaaa KnawMga. 

By J. SrsYKiiaoa BctiaAW, lf.D. In oaa bandaoaa rayal ISmo. TohnM^ vull 

over one hundred illastrationa. 

Though caac in a aimple mad asftalaadiBf form» Ikla Utlla ««k b bnaad apoa 
the latept scientifle dcTelopmanta. Il la therefore adadrably adapted for tha pH* 
Tata reader, or fur a Uxi-book In Ihaaa aaadamiaa aaA aaaainariaa wUah la«la<la 
thia iul^aot la their eouraa of etudiaa. 



own OS THE SBLIIOV AIB lim. (Mwm Botij./ 

THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKBLBTON AND OF TUI TBIT8. 
By PnopxaaoB R. Owaa, aathor of ** Comparallva Anatiiy,* Aa. la aat 
handMme royal ISmo. Tolume, extra elotb, wHh aa a ataa a lllaatialleaa. 
Written aa a popular iatrudnctioa to hia flivaaHta aaiaaca^ by tha moat diaHa* 

Saithed onteologiet of the age, tbia work aaanot lUl la Sad Oiraar with all aM- 
enu of Geology, Zoology, and ComparallTa Anataay, af wUak lla aa^aal aajr 
ba eoniidered aa the foandatioa. 

DB IJi BEGH£*S GEOLOGY. 

THE QEOLOOICAL OBSERVER. By Bia Hanir T. Db la Bacni. V.mA» 
Ac. In one large and haadaoma oetava Tahima^ vllk o?ar IH DIailfallaaiiL 



ABIL AND BLOZAVt CBDainnr. pkmmmif.) 

A UAND.BOOK OP CHEMISTRY. THBORETICAU PRACTIGAU AMD 

TECUNICAU By P. A. Abbi. and C. L. BioXAib la aaa larga and haad- 

9ome ocUTo tulame, of otot 660 pagea, with aamaroaa SDaatrallaaa. 

The department of theoretleal ebaiUatry haa bean amply ataaUaiad la Maay 

Uu publicatione, but a want haa brea felt of a work whiaa ahoald afford a galda 

to the practical rtadent in tha nnmeraaa aad aomplicatad praaaaaaa fe q a lr ad la 



tha laboratory, while tha oparatira ahamlal haa had ao raeaat miaaal dataiHaif 

' n haa baaa 



the new and Taluable improTementa whiah ara daily balag 

the aim of the autbora to rapply thie Taaaaey, aad tha aMilaaaa whiak Ikair 

hare received from competent Jndgut !• a ai^claal arkfaaaa of tkair 

PEIVCIFLES OF PHTUoTaVD XniOXOLOOT. 

By PaorsaaoB J. Mrixaa. R u laa d , aaA Ulaalraled wMk ater iva haairaA 
eagruTiaga oa wood, aad two kaadaama aalaarad plalaiL Xa aaa iHgt Mi 
beaalifbl oatavo Yolama of nearly fM 
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KOW COMPLETS. 

HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., 
Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomj In UniTenitj CoUcfti 



This valuable Seriei ia now complete, consisting of three Counee, at foUowi : — 

FIRST COURSE 

MECHANICS. HYDROSTATICS. HYDRAULICS. PNEUMATICS. SOUND. & OPTICS. 

lu one large royal 12mo. volume, of 750 pages, with 424 Illiutrmtioni. 

SECOND COURSE 

HEAT, MAGNETISM. COMMON ELECTRICITY, AND VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

In one royal 12mo. volume, of 450 pages, with 244 Llnstrationf. 

THIRD COURSE, 

ASTRONOMY AND METKOROLOGY. 

In one very large royal 12mo. volume, of nearly 800 pe^^fy with 37 Plmtei, ud 

over 200 lUustraUons. 

These volumes can be had either separately or in nniform seta, containing about 
2000 pages, and nearly 1000 Illustrations on steel and wood. 

To accommodate those who desire separate treatises on the leading depaitmenti 
of Natural Philosophy, the First Course may also be had, divided in three pw- 

tioDP, viz : 

Part I. Mechanics.— Part II. Hydrostatics, Htdrauuos, PnuxAnct, 

and SouxD. — Part IIL Optics. 

It wilt thus be seen that this work furnishes either a complete coiuie of inftne- 
tion on thcpe subjecti>, or separate treatises on all the different branchei c»f Phyneal 
Science. The object of the author has been to prepare a work loited eqnallT for 
the collegiate, academical, and private student, who maj desire to acquaint him- 
self with the present state of science, in its most advanced condition, witboat par- 
suing it through its mathematical consequences and details. Great industry bai 
been munife.'ited throughout the work to elucidate the principles advanced bj ibeir 
practicnl applications to the wants and purposes of ciriliied life, a task to which 
Dr. Lunlner's immense and varied knowledge, and his singular felicity and clear- 
ness of illustration render him admirably fitted. This peculiarity of the work 
recomnieuds it especially as the text-book for a practical age and country such u 
our5, oj it interests the student's mind, by showing him the utility of his studici, 
>vhilo it directs his attention to the further extension of that utility by the fulncM 
of its examples. Its extensive adoption in many of our most diatingubbed col- 
leges and seminaries is sufficient proof of the skill with which the author** inten- 
tions have been carried out. 



lUIlO'S NATURAI. PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; bbixg an ExpcBiniirrAL Ixtro- 
DucTioN TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Illustrated with over 300 wood-cuts. By 
(Joi.niNO Bird, M.D., As^^istant Physician to Guy's UospitaL From the Third 
London edition. In one neat volume, royal 12mo. 

Wo nro a«tnniHheiI to find tliat there Is room in so small • book for even the bai« nriUl 
of i'O ninuy subj<H*t.'<. Wbero «>T«>r>-tli{nK U tn^ntoil su<rinrtly, gn>at Jadfcmrnt and mnrh 
time nrt> nci'^loil in mnkinu' a i«(>l»'('tion and winni>wini( the whfot fW>m the chaff. Dr. Bird 
liA« no ntM'il to ph'uil the tHM-ulinrity of hii4 (KiMtion am a iihielil a^raJuMt criticism, m> long m 
hi:< Ii0t>k r>mtiinu>i« to \m tht^ U>t efiitome in the Knt;li»h language of this wklc rangv ot 
phyii'.-il 8ul'j»H*ti'. — yurth Ainthran Ift.i-i^iP. 

For thiKo ili'sirini; as (•xt(.-ii.'«i\o n work, I think it dcriilMIy superior to anything ef thi 
kind with which I am uci^uuinted. — iVi/. John J'thnttoti^ Mc«^jrai» Vniv^ Jifidittioant, €L 

ARNOT'S ELEMEHT8 OF PHT8IC8. 

ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS; or, Natural PniLosornY, General axd Mcdical, 
written fur Universal U.-^e in Plain or Non -technical Language. By Kuii 
Arxot, M.D. In one octavo volume, with about two hundred lUnstmtioni. 




BLANCHARD A LBA'8 PUDUCATIOlffc^Wiieirffwiiy.) 



A COMPLETE COURSE OF NATURAL tCIENCI. (JMltaratd.) 

THE BOOK or NATURE 

An ElemeoUrjr Introdaciioo U> th« Seicoe«t of Pbjties, Ailliiuoay, ChtmUtrj, 
M\nen\ofy, OcoloKy, Uotanj, Zoology, and Pbytiolocr. Bj Fridimck 
^CHucDLKR, Pi. D., ProfcMor of tb« Nataral ScinMtf it Womt. Pint Ame- 
rican EdiiioD, with a Ulofuuy, and other Additiooi and ImproTenieoU. Proa 
the Second EnflUh Ediiioo, tramUted from th« Sixth Gtraaa Bditlon, bj 
Hbhry Mbdlock, F.C.8., le. Illoetrated by 679 tograTingi oa wood. In on« 
hand«oroe Tolnne, erowo octavo, of about 700 largt pagtc, extra eloth. 

To accommodate those who deeiro to aae the eepanie portioaj of thU work, tht 
poblUhert havo prepared an edition in parta, as followi, whieh may be had 
■iofCly, by mail or otherwiee, neatly done ap in flexible cloth. 

KAirRAL PIIILOSOPUT 114 pagec, with 140 IBoetfatUmf. 

astronomy „ 64 " m " 

chemistry 110 ** 49 •* 

mineralogy and gboloot 104 •« 167 •• 

Botany 08 •* 176 •* 

ZOOLOGY AND pilYSIOL^^^^ 106 «< S4 •^ 

introduction, GLOSSARY, IUDBX, Ae. M 

Ai a work fttr popolar hi«troctkNi la the Natvrml aad Phyrfml Idtame, It evtalahr to 



anrlTaUwl, ao fkr a* my kBowUdga extawdiw It admlrablj uMnliaei ptnukmttf with 

ura epp 



rlty ; vhili* an •xM>ll«tit Jodcment aad a rare dtoertateatimi aia maaUhet la the 
and amuiirf>ment of lof»k«, a* w«ll ae hi the d— ettptloa of eti^erta, the SlaetraHaa eC ahe* 
BoBeoa. and the ■ tat — leat of prin d pi m . A more earelkl aarweal of thoee departmeMe of 
th« work to whk^ mj •indke hav* beaa partkalarly dli e it e d hoe beaa ahaadaatlj evflilMl 
to Mtiffy m« of Ita •nUre rvllablMiam^ that the ol||tel of the aathor waa wet ae maali la 
oaiMjr as rMlty to tiufr«ct— /V^*- Mm^ Otoriia la All, OWiw 

I do not know of another book la which ao rnadi thai to Impectaat ea theee eakheto ean 
b» fcj^ad la the mbm tpafoe.— /V^. Jdbuloa, Wmlt^mm Umtwnkg, Chmi. 

Thooftb a rwry comprehenelTe book« It eoatalae aboat ae mmrii eC the detafle eC 
erWnc* m fMMral ettidftitt la thto eoaatry have time to ela^ ta a legwlar 
eoorw: aad I am »o w»U pleaeMi with It that 1 fhaU iiBBmmial Mi «ae ae a 
tlito Ui»tittttk«.— IT. H. jikmt i*^midmi ^ Ofrmnd Chfl^pi, 



I am (toltohted with Dr. Hchodlev^ •* Book of Katate:" Mi tawe eC heaMhlU plely aad 
rvvvrrae* Ibr God** word add a charm to the learali« aad deep NiMfeli whkh the fetame 
ervrywlMre mentfcete-i^. J, A. j»maw, N. T, 



BROWNE'S CLASSICAL UTIRATURI. (XowOtaplela) 

A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITE&ATURE. 

BY THB rev. R. W. browns, MJL, 
Profettor of Claeaical Utaralart in King'a CoUcga^ 
In one Ttry haadeome orown oelaTO TahuM. 



By thd lUM Amthor, ti Biittk. (NowrMdy.) 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

In one very haadaome «owm oelaTO 



Tbe*e two Tolamee Ibrai a oomplela aovM of Claaeleal IHeratara, deal f t d 
either for prirate reading or for ooUefiala tezt-hoohf. Praeaatla^ la a medmaU 
compaM and afreeahle flrle, Iba fMiHi of Iha ■«•! reeeat laveaCiffatiaM el 
Bnicli^b and continental teholars, U glTea, la a w n a wi DB of Ularary hhtiMkJH 
and critieirme, a body of infonaaslon neeeaaarj U all edaaalad peeaoM^ atoi vhk^ 
eaanot eleewbere be foond in ao oondaaacd aad attractira a ahapa. 



.:> 
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New and much improved £ditioiL~(Latel7 Iiraed.) 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MARY SOMEKVILLE. 

A new Americnn, frmu the thiril and rcvi£>i*d London edition. 

WITH :VUTKS AND A GLOSS ART, 

BY W. S. W. KUSCHENBEKtiER, M.D., U. S. Xavt. 

In one l.irp^e royal 12mo. volume, of nearly eix hundred pages. 

The puhj».(t of rhy:*ical Geopraiihy is one of which the acknowlvil;:*- 1 im^tr*.. 
ance h rapiilly forcing its introduction into all rystcni^ of education which priicDJ 
to keej* thomselvcs on a level with the improvouienta and rcquiremontp of ih< 
oj:«'. It i:? no longer consiilcrdl i^uflBciont to drill the scholar into a mcchauiijil 
knowKMge of the uanicd of riveri< and m(iuntainj>, and the territorial diviri'.pji <-f 
the carth'ii surface. A want i» now felt of an ae<]uaintAncc with the ftructnrv .if 
the glol>o, externally and internally, and of the causes and effectii of the Turiat-.iTss 
of land ami water, forest and dc-ert, heat and cold, tides, currents, rain, winJ. 
anil all the other physical {henoniena occurring around us, which have so dirret 
and iiiiiiien:se an intluence upon the human race. This is all lammed vp in 
'* I'hyyical Geography," which may be regarded as the r^suin6 of all that is kn(<vn 
on the natural hisitory and pre.xent t<tate of the earth and its inhabitant! — the 
practical application of the principles which are eluciilated bj the minute inTCfti* 
gations of the ttcientific observer. This vast and interesting subject has been lae- 
cessfully grappled by Mrs. Somerville, who in the present volume has set forth, 
in a piciureeijue and vivid style, a popular yet comlensed account of the globe, in 
it« relatione with the Solar System; its geological forces; its eonfigandon and 
divi.«ionfl into land and water, mountain, plain, river, and lake ; its meteoroloj[T. 
mineral jiroductions, vegetation, and animal life ; estimating and anaJjiing the 
cau.><e> at wor>., and their influence on plants, animals, and mankind. A ttsdy 
such R^ this, takt-n in conjunction with ordinary political geography, lends tb the 
latter an interesit foreign to the mere catalogue of names and boundaries, and. in 
addition to the vast amount of important information imparted, tends to iapreii 
the whole more strongly on the mind of the student. 

Eul'igy in unnece.<;.'>ary with regard to a work like the present, which has passed 
through three editinUii, on each t<ide of the Atlantic, within the space of a few 
year.". The publi.-herj" thcri lure only eon^ille^ it necessary to state that the last 
London edition received a thorough revi.oion at the hands of the author, whn id- 
tro<Iuceil whatever iinprovenionts and corrections the advance of science rendered 
de$:iral)le ; and that the [iresi-nt i.-i^ue, in addition to this, has had a careful ezami- 
natiiin on the part of the editor, to u<hipt it more efpecially to this country. Great 
care ha> het-n excrciseil in both the text and the glossary to obtain the accuracy 
fo e55ential to a work of this nature; and in its present improved and enlarged, 
Etutc. i^ith no corre.->ponding increase of price, it if* confidently presented as in 
evtry ^vay Murthy of a continuation of the striking favor with which it has been 
c V cry w h ere received. 

lU'l'I.Kirs ANCIKNT ATLAS. 

AN ATLAS <»F ANCIENT GEOGRArHY. By SAMrEL Butlir, D.D.. late 
Lofl ri.->hop i)f Litchfield. In one hand.^ome octavo volume, containing twenty- 
(•iic (••Iniirrd ipiarto Map.*, anil an accentuateil Index. 

The very low ]'riee at which this work is now offered, and the authoritative 
]»i:-iti<<n \vfii<-h it lias cd Ifiig niuintained, remler it a very desirable reference 
l».>i>k for nil in.>ititutioud wht-re this branch <if fctudy is pursued. 

lu ri.Kiis anc;ii:nt okography. 

GEO(;i:ArniA CLASSKA; or. The AprLUATiow op A5cie5T Gioarapbt to 
ini: (LAsmis. lly iSAMiKL lU tlpr. P.R. late Lord Bishop of LitehflcM. 
i^ixth Anurican, from the la«t and revised London edition. In one aeat rojal 

]2uu-. v.ilume, half bound. 
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Now COMPLITB. 

SCHMn AND ZUMPrS CUSSICAL SERIES. 

Bj tb« eompIeUon of thU Mriei, tb« elMtlcftl Btadtai Ij now la potMttkMi of • 
thorough and Bniform courM of Latin inftmetioB, oa a dtialto iTttom. BotidM 
the atlranUi^ which theto workt poMOM in thoir ^yvofraphloal ao««ra«7 and 
careful a^Uptation to educational parpotw, tho tzeMalnglj low prico at which 
thcj are ufTered it a powerful arj^ment in favor of thoir fenoral mtrodnetioo, aa 
removing a harrier to tho general diffttaion of claMlonl •dnoUion la tho aise and 
coftHneea of the text-books heretofore in nae. 

The neriea consiatf of the following volttmea, eloarlj and handsonolj printed, 
on good paper, in a onifurm large 18mo. aise, atronglj and neatlj bonnd, and 
accompanied with notea, hiatorieal and critical introdnetionfl, maps, and other 
illaatrationa. 

FcHMiTi's Elbhbxtart LiTnt Qrahhar ajtd Bxinciiit, extra doth, price fO.&O 
KALTscBMinr'a Scmool Latiji DicriosiARr, in two Parta, Latin- EngUah, 

and Englbh- Latin, nearlj 900 pa^ea, ttronglj bonnd la laathtr ........ fl.SO 

Part L, UUn-Snctiah, about 600 pagta, •« «< u .....^. JO 

Part IL, Engliah.Latin, ntariy 400 paf««» «' •' •' ^ T* 

ScHMtrs'i Adtavcbd Latijc Urammar, 318 paf««» — ^.... half bonnd^ .00 

AoTAiicaD Latix BxBRciiBi, wrra •ni.BOTfoiii Foa RaAonr«, txtra doth* M 
CoRitxui NxpvTit Libbb db Exc8Li.BjmBct DocDct, kt^ txtra ainlkv .M 

CjcaARifl DB Bbi4^ Oallico, Libbi IV^ 132 png^ — • txtra alalkv M 

C. C. Salluitii Catilina bt JcocaniA, 108 pagta, • m-.... txtra tUUi, M 

ExcBRFTA Bx P. Otioii NAaoiiii Oabmivibdb, 146 pft t , tstra dotkt .M 

Q. CfRTii RvFi OB Ai*BXAWDRi Maovi Qvm Svpbbbovt, il$ pp., tx. doth, .Tt 

p. ViRoiui MARont Carmiha, 438 pagta, txtra tloth, .T6 

EcLotJi BZ Q. HoRATii Flacci Pobbatibub, SIImm, txtra eloth, .00 

T. LiTii Patatixi UiiTORiARCM LiBBi L IL XXL XXIL, 850 pp^ tx. doth, .70 

K. T. CicBBoms OaATioiiBt Sblbct^a XIL, 100 ptftt, tstra doth, .00 

Alao, ttniform with tht Strit^ 
Baird's CLAaiiCAL Manual uf Ajfcnar GaoaaArvr* Am* 

Qurnsa, Ciroxoloot, Ae.* ^ ^- ^m^*^*^;.*^^^,..* txtra doth, J% 

The Tolamta la doth eaa alao bt had, atronglj half-W«id la Italbtr, with doth 
•idea, at an extra charge of Ovt ctnta ptr Tolumt. 

The very aamtrona rteoBuntndationa of thla aoritt fVma eludeBl ttachcra of tht 
bigheet vunding, and thtir adoption In Manj of oar bett acadtmlta and collegti^ 
•uiBeiently manlfeal that tht ivorta of tht tditort and pabHihtri havt not btta 
anaacceatftal la aapplylag a tonrat of datdeal atadr fBittd to tht waata of tht 
ago, and adapttd to tht iaprtrtd atdtra tTttMaa oC tdatatioa. 

With fimr Oaadod Sartaa I aa wdl apqnahited. and hart no hadtaacy la nafMaag 
them to all my Mmdi la addhloa to yoar TImU, whMi we aai^ we ahall pioUhlr aOopc 
otiMv Imm)Iu of tho aarlaa aa we bmjt have teoaaaa It latioiaaa thaa.— >l¥|f. J. J. Omm^ 
y. r. rrrt Atmdtmjf, 

I n%mnl thle Mrlaa of Utia texVhnoka a dMidadly Npatter la any oIlMva wllk whfch T 
am ftr.juAint«d. The Uv? and lloTMa I ahaU iaaartiataly lalradaa te tht aa of the 

o.ll4^ elAMca.— iVi/. A. IfoUiiM, Udawara CVO^fc 

lUvinf evaafaMd arerml of thea with mom de(foe of ea% we hart no hirftatlna la pe» 
Bnuorinc them aowMif the rery bat extaaU— /V^. A. C Kmrn^ Bammt CVMm, JMaaa. 

I '^n ctm foa ao bettar praf of the vdae whkh I ael oa thea thaa by aahlat aa eC 



them In my own rlaaaa, and recnaawodlaff their «a la the Meparatety Oi|iaitaat of oar 

d them throaah earefMly, tha I alitht not ipeall eC ' 



tn«titutk«a. 1 hare read them throaah earefMly, that I aUitht not ipeall eC thea withoat 
duf vtamioatfcm ; aad I tatter ajrwdf that ay optaka la fkUy bonw oat by fcrt, when I 
|.r .noubnr tb«a to be the BKwt omAiI aal the mai earTeal, a well a the i hi ay at edltloaa 
rf L*tln dMvke ervr latrcRlMwd la thla aoatry. Tlie Latla aad tagllih Mttioaavy <ww> 
tain* M mttrh a the •tad«Qt eaa waat la the ealla yean of hia eaara; U eaitalae aara 
than I hav«> eirvr aeea mapfeaed Into a book ef thla Uad. It oi^t to be the eCaAal'e 
er>D«Unt (nmpailoa la hb redtaiVma. It ha the utraordlBafT rreoaaeadaHoa of balag 
at oora portable aal eoapvdMoelra.— AV*- A* JVl ifearfl, JIaanMC CVMm, 



That laralaaMe little work, the C1a«wledllaaaaL ha bean aaMfkyaatweoatllMk I 
wookl nut. oa aajr aeeoaat be wlthoat It Ton hare aaC pahapa bean tafttnaed Ihafll la 
twtmnxxj hMB tativdaad la the lilffh tahod ef thla yiaa^ la lypagrifhird aaaraey la 
raourkabU.— JfayteaM U. Cham, Utntrd " 
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SfaBW'a English Literature— Latdy PobUilwd. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATUBK-J 

Bj TaOHAS B. RsAW, ProfMior ot GdkIMi I.iUrMnrt Id lh< Im|>«al ll« 

hytfam, St. Patunlnirg, tti'mmJ Amnicui BdltloD. With a Sli«t(k (f A 

tictn Lileraturt, by UlIBT T, TvcltKaHAV, Biq. In OH* Iw^ 

Tolame, royDj 19ma., of about irt hunilred puM. 

The object ot thb Hork u te piMcDl to th« itodmit, vlthla » nodMMtt «^wai^ 

B ol«u nd couiifet«d tioir uf tha hiitorj (iid prudatlioui af Sa^lU UM oMh. 

To ucumpliili tbla, th« authgl bu ralloncd iu taune btm A* MfUod H«M M 

Iho prGKutsge, eeitiog n)icin lb> iDon pnimincnt "RehaoU of WrillB(." in«>| 
id effecu, nnd »clc«tiiig tl>« nor* cclcbnted ulban m mMhu Ih 



>iograiibicsl Dod sriticsl ikekhei, uialjtiiia tti«r bwl hdtIik, 
itudooltt deHnilo view of ths derdapit " ' "' 

ncDiDct d«>erttittona of tbnn ivoki vii) 



tb« itudeDl. u, deBaiW view of tht derdapineDt of iJi* Iiapu* •■ 
i>, wilb rocDiDct dMerttittonaDfllidinbooki vii) tufiiari>kldk»*i/aM*4 
ihoald b« iEDoTiHL lie bM tbua not odI; dipplted (kc MkataMpil 



t, but by lb<! livglinMu Hid pmrn' of hit Mjfa^iki 
lough knawledga be displija oC bii tople, Mid Ui* TarlotV ■>( U* nmitu. ki 



It mooetoay ol 




fiOLUABS COHPLETE f KEVCH E 

BluichBTd ud Lea now publish ths wbolt of Uolmu'a BdnetUoul WmkM, fa*. 
ingft cotnplDle seriu for tha aorniiUfon nf tbi Prfnsh laanuM, M foIb>*>: 

BOLMAR'S EDITION OF LEVIZAC'S TnBOKKTtCAL AKO PlumCAl 
ORaUMAK of THB PRENCn LANQUAOR. WtUinvsiIMM r in It ii 
and ImprunyneDti, and the addilioa of ■ EunfdDU TrcatiM sa tkm Tr«liii tf 
Fronob Ifoanii nnd tb« Ooi^upilioa af lbs Pronrh Vnba, Katalw aad Imta- 
l«r. Thitty-erUi edition. Id noe l2ino. Tolun*. lutkcr. 

BOLMAR'S COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL NinABSS. a 
Deoetinrj to nuinlaiD conicniadDD ; amiignd ondtr dl&rn ' 
meioiii rcDtarka oti the pecntiar pruounaiBIlos and DU af *i 
whole an diipoiod lU congiderablj to raciliUW tkc aisqnUllira •( • bi 
Donoialion of tJie Freaeh. In one ISmo. Talnmt. half baoni. 

BOLMAH'S BDITION OF FENELONa AVEKTUSES DB TSUUUQrS. 
In one lima. Tolume, half bound. 

BOLHAB'a KEY TO THE FIRST EIGHT BOOKfi OF TELUtAQCm, te 
thB lltanl and 1^« traailation of Froncli into EnglUb. Is oaa Una. ralai. 
half bound. 

BOLMAB-8 SELECTION OF ONB BUITD&BD OF PBRBCTS tUOM, 
aMonpaniod wiUi ■ K*j, coalaining lbs text and aliUral ani a ft** tmah 
tien, trruged In anoh a inanoer 14 to point ont tba dlffarMioi h «| M» «B li« 
Franeh and Ih* Eiisljih idium ; alio, a Bgvrvd prononeUtloa of Ua riml 
Tb* whole nremded by ■ ibort tnatiie on tlie t^ollIlJl of Ihi Fnack laata^a 
at eompafod wltli thute of Enjcliib. In one I Into, (olnm^ half tinnad. 

BOLMAK-3 BOOK OF FKSN'CII VERBP. ohtndo th* Mudd TarK •«''>*«- 
lal oI th« moat difEcnlL, are conJaKatml Afflrnutkfly, KtjpUlvdr, Iinainii 
tlrely. tod NogaliTcly and lDtarrogaU»Iy, MDUInluit al*o aouttvat tCnW 
and DireutJoDi on Ibc DiSorimt Conjujiatlona, cot to b> found la Bar ntfatr ha* 
publitbed'for the uae af Kngliih achoUn i U which ia added » antntlM* Uit rf 
alt dit ImEBlu rerba. In one llmo. Toiomv, half bonad. 
The long and citcnded ule ttilh wMeh the** *ail> Ibtt Um lh| |1 Mi 

tbt oonilanlly incKaaing demand whieh alMa for lL«n, itodw* fiiililiii^j »| 

ciplaoation ot reeommandBUoD of thctr merit*. 
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HCRtCHCLL't AtTRONOMV. 



OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. IlKIiSCnBL, Baet.. F.R.8., Ac. 

A New Anerieaii, from the Fourth ftod ReviMd Loadott Edition. 

lo one baadjome crown ocUto Tolume, with nnBcroot pUtM mad wooa-entt. 

The prenenl work li reprinted from the lant London Edition, whieh wna enre« 
Aallj revined bj the author, end in whieh he embodies the Inteei inTeetifntione and 
dtiicorcrie*. It may therefore be regarded ae taWj on a level with the moet ad- 
Tsnced itate of the ecience, and even better adapted than ite predeceeeon aa a 
full and reliable text-book for adTaaeed elaaeaa. 

A few oommendatoqr notieei are tabjoined, from among a large namber with 
which the pabli«here have been IkTored. 

A rirh mine of all that It moet Taloable la modem Aetroaomj.— /Ve/kMir D. 

A* m work of reiweaee and etody ftur the more edTaaeed poplla, who jef are net , 
to avftil thrai<>elvee of thm higher mathematka, I know or ao week to be eoaifared wllk 
It — /V(// A. (>umtm Bnrmn Vn»mermt$, ML L 

TbU trMtiw li too w«U known, end too highly apafeelated la the edeatMe werM, to aeed 
nrw prmlw. A dbUofulehliig merit la thia, ae la the other pfodoctleaa o^ the aathoe. ta» 
that the LanguMC* In wblrh the prolbond rwiao a lnge of edeaee are eeareyed le ae peeeiifaneae 
that the wrlt«r'a meaning oaa aerer be mleaaderelood. ^ /V^/l Bmwd Jmm, Jdkrmm 

1 know no treatiae oa Aatronomy eemparable to •* HenrheTe Oatltoea" It to admlraUy 
a^lapunl to the n t e ea al t l ea of lh« atodMt We have adopted It ae a loBtheek la oar CM* 
lc«t>.~/V««/ J. r. OnocUr. Maduom CWf<9«, Al 

A* far aa I am able tn jiulfe, It la the beat work of Ite dMi la aay leaga^e fr^. Mmm 
CmrUy. Crorgttomn Ck4Uy«, 

It would not beeome me lo ineak oCtheedeatMemevftaef eacha weekbyeaeh aa aathers 
but 1 may b* allowrd to aaj, that I meet aaraeaily wlah that It aUght aapenede every book 
uMxl iLM a t«>it-bO)>k on Aatrooomr la all oar laMltniloaa, except perhepe thaee where M le 
•tudlfd matbamatioally ^iVq^. If. TSBu^kuL, Briii^nntlmr, Mtm. 



CHEMICAL TKXTBOOK rOR tTUOKNTB. (JaatUeaed.) 



ELEHENTART 0HBHI8TRT, 

THBOBETIOAL A«D PBAOTIOAL. 

BY OBOROE F0WKE8, Pa. D., Ac. 

Witk VuMTOM nteftntltM. 



A KKW AMKBICAV, moa TSt LAST Aim BITttBD LOinMS BBITIOX. BSmBk 

wnn AnnmojrB, 

BT ROBERT BRIDGES, M.D. 

In one large royal ISmo. rolame, containing ortr 559 pagat, elaarij priatad oa 

•mall type, with 181 lUaetratioaa oo Wood. 

W<> know nf DO better texVbook. aeperially la thedHfcfwItdep aitmi n t ef Oeyaale n imi l iti j , 
Qf-'U wblrb It l« partimlartj ftetl and aetMhrlory. Wa weald r e en mmead It to p 
f a r«|«ital " oflU^hnnk** Ihr thair aCadenta who are beglaaera la Onmletiji. II le 
iliiMtrat*^ with exeatleat wood^ata, and altagatlMr admirably **goi ap.*^jr. /. 

Hrj0ffirr. 

A ^UoJaH manoal. which baa loaf ea)oyed the l epn tatlu a ef imlw>djfna marli ka0W> 
l««lir<> In a email opaea. The aathor haa achieved the diflralt taek ef eeadaaaaUon wlUi 
iiia«t«>rij urt. Ills book la enoHw withoat bataf^dry. aad brief wilhoat beti^ too 

niKtinU (.f r»naral.— rirymte Mt die a t mmd Skttpie 

Tbo wnrk of Dr. FnwiMe haa long been balbre the pabHe. aad Ita mevfta haee been IMIy 
apfrvriattfd aa the baat last^booh oa C h M t try aew la eslalaaea We do aoC, ef eearte^ 
piano It In a rank foprrinr to the woeka of Bnuida, Orahaai, Taraar. Oregory. er9mi Ha . 
bat w* aay that, aa a week te atadeati^ It le p r rfb t a bi e le aay of th im— Iiwdia Anaan< $f 
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lEXI-BGOK OF SCRIPTURE GEOGHAFHIT AND HISIOHV. (JaMlawl.) 

OUTLINES OF SCRIPTlIRE~GEO(;K,\Pir¥ ANT) HISTOBT; 

QluitratiDg tlie Riitodsil FoTtiDtu of the Old and M«w TmIumui. 

F BCnOOl-H AKO I'KIVATI! UUPntf. 

) nUGHES. F.U.A.S,. if.a.&, 

Hc^ MuVir of tbe RojbI XhuI Luor Hchiwl. Orwaslck *«b 



Tbv iutiioiiU) c 



Witlk tw»l*e luuidMnw OolBr«d Ibf*. 

sno ler; Dcst rojiU tSno. mtuui*, axtrt olMh. 
insction of SocKd , , „ _,_ 

iout lilDdi a<!fupii>d b; thi IirulIUii rtaddt* 
pmrat *n •Jmott bccmiu't compaaiDd to ill wba 4*>b« M nw 
tmilrntanilia^y. To Ihi touds. MpccikU;, ■ eleir nd 
the tveoM rncurdcd in the Blblo, ii eiceitdin>1] ' 
lllutmted, M in ilie pieicnc Tolam«. irtlti nMUu 

BttghliMing nBtioBi,»Dd uf lie lni«nr»plij Midpul ... . 

iBiatloDcd, ogiipltd with tha teniu at tht UtfM bftMlgBtlaD*, bf vJhM 

Ltfsrd, Lj^ah, Olin, Durbln. Wilnn, SMpfarni. and olhwt, h>n nM*. 

Uiroving Ught on to many obicaro portjona of ilia Scrlphutii^ MriMsB Da mh- 
rar? Id mtDBle particuluii. F*w mun ialoiwUni cjaaa-tnolia «vaM thaiMm la 
tiiuiid for aohonlf when 1^6 Biblo fanna a pari oT rditMUon, akd pMa, pnbaa, 
oon liktl; to prare of p«rnan«nt bwtllt to A* tchelar. Tba tnltnrati aWit 
Ihv |>h pioal gognipbT, cUmats, and prudaFtloni of PalMtl&aliad Ujam tAa JfvM 
ptopit nlll be found nilljr *el (Wtb, wbll* Uia pamnrno* mapa ymial ifc* r*(i^ 




d bat* la« ntj ftvgny* UnniMil ■» 
ItUdM ■t»«Mi«aaii£*IiU>,i>tea 




Mdlnga. llliati»k*l>Mm«btlab*tiiUMhui , 

inl hot b<>v« UiilllilllhanawUa HnraUtloB. T» turh ladf^n t> Wnm, t aaf* 
"' mil. »a 1 am oUl|M to ttta lo 11 4»Jl7i--/M|r- Jt CWa>, .Tna IMbi 
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